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PART  ONE 
GROUPS,  CULTURE,  AND  PERSONALITY 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Forms  of  Group  Life 


I.  The  Nature  of  the  Primary  Group  ^ 

It  was  C.  H.  Cooley  who  first  gave  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  primary  group  in  society  and  in  the  formation  of 
personality.  His  statement  concerning  the  nature  of  the  primary 
group  has  become  classic  in  American  sociology.   He  says : 

By  primary  groups  I  mean  those  characterized  by  intimate  face- 
to- face  association  and  cooperation.  They  are  primary  in  several 
senses,  but  chiefly  in  that  they  are  fundamental  in  forming  the  social 
nature  and  ideals  of  the  individual.  The  result  of  intimate  association, 
psychologically,  is  a  certain  fusion  of  individualities  in  a  common 
whole,  so  that  one's  very  self,  for  many  purposes  at  least,  is  the  com- 
mon life  and  purpose  of  the  group.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  de- 
scribing this  wholeness  is  by  saying  that  it  is  a  "we" ;  it  involves 
the  sort  of  sympathy  and  mutual  identification  for  which  "we"  is  the 
natural  expression.  One  lives  in  the  feeling  of  the  whole  and  finds  the 
chief  aims  of  his  will  in  that  feeling. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  unity  of  the  primary  group  is  one 
of  mere  harmony  and  love.  It  is  always  a  differentiated  and  usually 
a  competitive  unity,  admitting  of  self-assertion  and  various  appropria- 
tive  passions ;  but  these  passions  are  socialized  by  sympathy,  and  come, 
or  tend  to  come,  under  the  discipline  of  a  common  spirit.  The  individ- 
ual will  be  ambitious,  but  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition  will  be  some 
desired  place  in  the  thought  of  the  others,  and  he  will  feel  allegiance 
to  common  standards  of  service  and  fair  play.  So  the  boy  will  dispute 
with  his  fellows  a  place  on  the  team,  but  above  such  disputes  will 
place  the  common  glory  of  his  class  and  school. 

The  most  important  spheres  of  this  intimate  association  and  co- 
operation— though  by  no  means  the  only  ones — arp  i-h^  family    the 

iFrom  C.  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organisation,  1909,  pp.  23-24,  26-27.    By  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 
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jplay-group  of  children,  and  the  neig^hborhood  or  community  group  o£ 
^elders.  These  are  practically  universal,  belonging  to  all  times  and  all 
stages  of  development;  and  are  accordingly  a  chief  basis  of  what  is 
universal  in  human  nature  and  human  ideals.  .  .  .  Such  association 
is  clearly  the  nursery  of  human  nature  in  the  world  about  us,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  suppose  that  the  case  has  anywhere  or 
at  any  time  been  essentially  different.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  fact  that  the  family  and  neighborhood  groups  are  ascend- 
ant in  the  open  and  plastic  time  of  childhood  makes  them  even  now 
incomparably  more  influential  than  all  the  rest. 

Primary  groups  are  primary  in  the  sense  that  they  give  the  indi- 
vidual his  earliest  and  completest  experience  of  social  unity,  and  also 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  change  in  the  same  degree  as  more  elab- 
orate relations,  but  form  a  comparatively  permanent  source  out  of 
which  the  latter  are  ever  springing.  Of  course  they  are  not  independ- 
ent of  the  larger  society,  but  to  some  extent  reflect  its  spirit. 

We  must  not,  however,  overemphasize  the  locality  features  of 
the  primary  group.  As  Ellsworth  Paris  points  out,  it  is  the  inter- 
action of  persons  rather  than  mere  physical  proximity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  primary  group.  ^  Moreover,  as  Cooley  has  pointed 
out,  the  secondary  groups  grow  out  of  the  primary,  and  the  ideals, 
attitudes,  and  the  modes  of  interaction  of  the  primary  carry  over 
to  the  secondary. 

2^  The  Nature  of  Secondary  Groups.^ 

As  individuals  and  groups  become  more  mobile,  as  culture  becomes 
more  complex,  and  especially  as  differentiation  of  function  develops, 
secondary  or  "derivative"  groups  arise  next  to  primary  ones.  Such 
groups  are  determined  largely  by  special  interests  of  the  members,  who 
seek  in  these  associations  some  particular  aim,  such  as  protection, 
mutual  help,  religious  satisfaction,  recreation,  or  enlightenment  These 
groups  result  from  more  conscious  planning  and  direction  than  do 
primary  groups.  Moreover,  they  are  not  necessarily  characterized  by 
face-to-face  relations.  No  sharp  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  drawn 
between  secondary  and  primary  groups  in  terms  of  person-to-person 
interaction.  Derivative  groups  may  function  through  face-to-face 
contact  although  many  of  the  relationships  may  be  carried  on  by 
indirect  means,  dependent  upon  media  of  communication  other  than 
vocal  speech,  gesture,  or  overt  bodily  interaction. 

2  Ellsworth   Paris,    "The   Primary    Group:    Essence   and    Accident,"   American   Journal   of 
Sociology,  July,  1932,  vol.  38,  pp.  41-50. 

3  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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Although  often  extensive  in  spread  of  membership,  secondary 
groups  represent  a  much  more  narrow  scope  of  social  action  than  do 
primary  groups.  Yet  such  groups  carry  over  many  of  the  attitudes 
and  habits  of  primary  groups.  They  develop  loyalties,  possess  com- 
mon symbols  of  identification  for  the  members,  and  use  all  sorts  of 
methods  to  foster  group  solidarity. 

The  important  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  groups 
is  to  be  drawn  in  terms  of  the  purpose,  formation,  and  function  of  the 
latter.  The  former  often  develop  into  the  latter  as  societal  order  and 
function  become  more  complex.  The  following  quotation  from  L.  L. 
Bernard  brings  this  out. 

".  .  .  When  men  possessed  little  or  no  technique  of  adjustment  except 
the  direct  exercise  of  those  instruments  which  nature  gave  them,  they 
lived  very  close  to  nature  and  in  small  groups,  for  only  in  small  groups 
could  they  gain  their  sustenance  from  nature.  But  the  growth  of  pro- 
ductive technique  complicated  the  production  process  and  increased  its 
efficiency.  Larger  groups  appeared  and  the  problem  of  distribution  arose, 
especially  after  division  of  labor  appeared  and  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
contributions  to  the  productive  process  became  possible.  Training  in  the 
principles  of  production  and  distribution  became  necessary,  and  accessory 
processes,  such  as  communication,  transportation,  the  invention  of  pro- 
ductive instruments,  the  maintenance  of  exchange  and  credit  systems,  the 
growth  of  publicity  and  propaganda,  and  the  like,  appeared  to  complicate 
the  factors  generating  group  contacts.  The  human  instruments  in  all  of 
these  processes  became  more  widely  scattered  and  contacts  between  them 
became  of  necessity  more  abstract  and  symbolical.  Overhead  organiza- 
tions which  arose  to  coordinate  and  make  effectively  purposive  their 
behavior  were  likewise  of  necessity  abstract  and  indirect  in  their 
organization. 

"In  this  way  group  organizations  arose  and  split  off.  .  .  .  The  school 
came  as  a  modification  and  partial  synthesis  of  the  earlier  and  more 
primary  groups.  ...  It  and  other  face-to-face  contact  groups,  such  as 
local  occupational  groups,  political  or  other  assemblies,  local  cooperative 
societies,  clubs,  churches,  fraternal  orders,  and  the  like,  are  not  primary 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  derived,  but  their  derivation 
is  not  acutely  marked,  for  most  of  their  contacts  are  still  of  a  face-to-face 
type.  All  of  these  and  others  like  them  retain  many  or  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  more  primary  groups,  such  as  localness,  early  and  direct 
participation  by  the  members,  as  in  other  more  primary  groups.  But  all 
of  these  partially  or  wholly  derivative  local  groups  are  affiliated  with 
overhead  or  directive  organizations  which  are  derivative  in  a  high  degree. 
Examples'  of  these  are  the  state  and  national  educational  associations, 
church  hierarchies,  councils  and  governing  boards  of  various  types,  na- 
tional officers  or  councils  of  fraternal  orders,  etc.  The  development  of 
these  more  abstract  and  indirectly  communicating  derivative  groups  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  an  overflow  of  functions  from  the  local  groups  and 
the  extension  of  fellowship  or  participation  with  increase  in  numbers  to 
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include  those  who  live  at  greater  distances.  There  has  also  come  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  coordination  of  local  group  activities  as  the 
technique  of  wider  and  indirect  adjustments  has  developed,  as  collective 
behavior  has  become  more  complex,  and  as  the  contacts  themselves  have 
extended  farther  afield."* 

In  our  modern  society  these  derivative  groups  are  typified  by  the 
national  state,  by  a  host  of  economic  groupings  of  businessmen,  labor- 
ers, and  consumers,  by  those  church  denominations  whose  membership 
and  organization  are  widely  diffused,  by  political  parties,  by  news- 
paper and  periodical  readers  with  common  views,  and  by  groups  of 
artists,  scientists,  and  other  professional  men  and  women,  whose 
organizations  are  often  national  or  international.^ 

Although  the  members  of  many  secondary  groups  carry  on  their 
associations  by  both  direct  and  indirect  means,  a  body  of  scientists, 
artists,  businessmen,  or  others  may  form  a  secondary  group  with- 
out recourse  to  direct  contacts  at  all.  In  these  noncontiguous  groups 
the  participation  or  interaction  depends  entirely  upon  mechanical 
means  of  communication,  such  as  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  the 
printing  press,  and  the  typewriter.  One  scientist  thus  describes  the 
sense  of  common  interest  and  group  solidarity  among  research  workers 
the  world  over  when  they  are  concerned  with  their  own  special  field 
of  knowledge: 

".  .  .  These  men  practically  form  a  unit.  It  is  a  relatively  small  com- 
munity, though  widely  scattered,  and  modern  methods  of  communication 
have  knit  it  into  one.  The  members  read  the  same  periodicals.  They  ex- 
change ideas  with  one  another.  And  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  fairly 
definite  agreement  as  to  what  opinions  are  sound  on  this  point  or  that. 
There  is  professional  enthusiasm  about  any  progress  that  may  be  made, 
and  whatever  particular  success  may  be  achieved  in  one  country,  or  by 
one  man  or  group  of  men,  will  be  hailed  as  a  common  triumph  by  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  .  .  ."® 

In  the  modern  world  the  secondary  group  has  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  dominant  over  the  primary  group,  and  many  present- 
day  problems  of  social  control  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  of  law  which  grew  up  in  the  past  were  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  primary  group  culture.  Today  these  standards 
do  not  apply  to  the  wide  range  of  secondary  or  derivative  groups, 
which  have  absorbed  so  many  of  the  functions  formerly  managed  in 
primary  group  relations.  (See  Chapter  XXVI,  Selections  182  and 
185,  and  Chapter  XXVII,  Selections  189  and  190,  on  social  control.) 

4  From  L.  L.  Bernard,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  1926,  pp.  420-21.  By  permission 
of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 

5  See  ibid.,  pp.  418-19,  for  a  long  list  of  primary  and  secondary  groups. 

6  From  Erwin  Schroedinger,  Science  and  the  Human  Temperament  (transl.  by  James  Murphy), 
1935,  p.  97.    By  permission  of  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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3.  The  Interrelations  of  the  We-Group  and  the  Others-Group' 

The  interrelations  of  the  we-group  to  the  others-group  were 
first  adequately  pointed  out  by  W.  G.  Sumner  in  his  book  Folk- 
ways (1906).  The  following  selection  from  this  work  presents 
the  essential  features  of  these  relationships. 

.  .  .  The  size  of  the  groups  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  internal  organization  of  each  group  cor- 
responds to  its  size.  A  group  of  groups  may  have  some  relation  to 
each  other  (kin,  neighborhood,  alliance,  connubium  and  commercium) 
which  draws  them  together  and  differentiates  them  from  others.  Thus 
a  dififerentiation  arises  between  ourselves,  the  we-group,  or  in-group, 
and  everybody  else,  or  the  others-groups,  out-groups.  The  insiders  in 
a  we-group  are  in  a  relation  of  peace,  order,  law,  government,  and 
industry,  to  each  other.  Their  relation  to  all  outsiders,  or  others- 
groups,  is  one  of  war  and  plunder,  except  so  far  as  agreements  have 
modified  it.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  relation  of  comradeship  and  peace  in  the  we-group  and 
that  of  hostility  and  war  towards  others-groups  are  correlative  to 
each  other.  The  exigencies  of  war  with  outsiders  are  what  make  peace 
inside,  lest  internal  discord  should  weaken  the  we-group  for  war. 
These  exigencies  also  make  government  and  law  in  the  in-group,  in 
order  to  prevent  quarrels  and  enforce  discipline.  Thus  war  and  peace 
have  reacted  on  each  other  and  developed  each  other,  one  within  the 
group,  the  other  in  the  intergroup  relation.  The  closer  the  neighbors, 
and  the  stronger  they  are,  the  intenser  is  the  warfare,  and  then  the 
intenser  is  the  internal  organization  and  discipline  of  each.  Senti- 
ments are  produced  to  correspond.  Loyalty  to  the  group,  sacrifice  for 
it,  hatred  and  contempt  for  outsiders,  brotherhood  within,  warlikeness 
without — all  grow  together,  common  products  of  the  same  situation. 
These  relations  and  sentiments  constitute  a  social  philosophy.  It  is 
sanctified  by  connection  with  religion.  Men  of  an  others-group  are 
outsiders  with  whose  ancestors  the  ancestors  of  the  we-group  waged 
war.  ,  .  .  Virtue  consists  in  killing,  plundering,  and  enslaving  out- 
siders. 

4.  Ethnocentrism  and  Patriotism^ 

Strong  we-group  sentiments  of  a  race,  tribe,  or  nation  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  belief  in  their  own  superiority.  This  is  pointed  out 
in  the   following  selection. 

7  From  W.  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.  12-13.     By  permission  of  Ginn  and  Company. 

8  From  W.  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.  13,  14,  15.    By  permission  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
publishers. 
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Ethnocentrism  is  the  technical  name  for  this  view  of  things  in  which 
one's  own  group  is  the  center  of  everything,  and  all  others  are  scaled 
and  rated  with  reference  to  it.  Folkways  correspond  to  it  to  cover 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  relation.  Each  group  nourishes  its  own 
pride  and  vanity,  boasts  itself  superior,  exalts  its  own  divinities,  and 
looks  with  contempt  on  outsiders.  Each  group  thinks  its  own  folk- 
ways the  only  right  ones,  and  if  it  observes  that  other  groups  have 
other  folkways,  these  excite  its  scorn.  Opprobrious  epithets  are  de- 
rived from  these  differences.  "Pig-eater,"  "cow-eater,"  "uncircum- 
cised,"  "jabberers,"  are  epithets  of  contempt  and  abomination.  The 
Tupis  called  the  Portuguese  by  a  derisive  epithet  descriptive  of  birds 
which  have  feathers  around  their  feet,  on  account  of  trousers.  For 
our  present  purpose  the  most  important  fact  is  that  ethnocentrism 
leads  a  people  to  exaggerate  and  intensify  everything  in  their  own 
folkways  which  is  peculiar  and  which  differentiates  them  from  others. 
It  therefore  strengthens  the  tolkways. 

When  Caribs  were  asked  whence  they  came,  they  answered,  "We 
alone  are  people."  The  meaning  of  the  name  Kiowa  is  "real  or  prin- 
cipal people."  The  Lapps  call  themselves  "men,"  or  "human  beings." 
The  Greenland  Eskimo  think  that  Europeans  have  been  sent  to 
Greenland  to  learn  virtue  and  good  manners  from  the  Greenlanders. 
Their  highest  form  of  praise  for  a  European  is  that  he  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  as  good  as  a  Greenlander.  The  Tunguses  call  themselves 
"men."  As  a  rule  it  is  found  that  nature  peoples  call  themselves 
"men."  Others  are  something  else — perhaps  not  defined — ^but  not 
real  men.  In  myths  the  origin  of  their  own  tribe  is  that  of  the  real 
human  race.  They  do  not  account  for  the  others.  .  .  . 

The  Jews  divided  all  mankind  into  themselves  and  Gentiles.  They 
were  the  "chosen  people."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  all  out- 
siders "barbarians.".  .  . 

.  .  .  Patriotism  [a  form  of  ethnocentrism]  is  loyalty  to  the  civic 
group  to  which  one  belongs  by  birth  or  other  group  bond.  .  .  .  When 
the  great  modern  states  took  form  and  assumed  control  of  societal 
interests,  group  sentiment  was  produced  in  connection  with  those 
states.  Men  responded  willingly  to  a  demand  for  support  and  help 
from  an  institution  which  could  and  did  serve  interests.  The  state 
drew  to  itself  the  loyalty  which  had  been  given  to  men  (lords),  and  it 
became  the  object  of  that  group  vanity  and  antagonism  which  had 
been  ethnocentric.  For  the  modern  man  patriotism  has  become  one 
of  the  first  of  duties  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  sentiments.  It  is  what 
he  owes  to  the  state  for  what  the  state  does  for  him,  and  the  state  is, 
for  the  modern  man,  a  cluster  of  civic  institutions  from  which  he 
draws  security  and  conditions  of  welfare.  The  masses  are  always 
patriotic.   For  them  the  old  ethnocentric  jealousy,  vanity,  truculency. 
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and  ambition  are  the  strongest  elements  in  patriotism.  Such  senti- 
ments are  easily  awakened  in  a  crowd.  They  are  sure  to  be  popular. 
Wider  knowledge  always  proves  that  they  are  not  based  on  facts. 
That  we  are  good  and  others  are  bad  is  never  true.  By  history,  litera- 
ture, travel,  and  science  men  are  made  cosmopolitan.  The  selected 
classes  of  all  states  become  associated ;  they  intermarry.  The  differ- 
entiation by  states  loses  importance.  All  states  give  the  same  security 
and  conditions  of  welfare  to  all.  The  standards  of  civic  institutions 
are  the  same,  or  tend  to  become  such,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  in 
each  state  to  offer  civic  status  and  opportunities  equal  to  the  best. 
Every  group  of  any  kind  whatsoever  demands  that  each  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  help  defend  group  interests.  Every  group  stigmatizes  any 
one  who  fails  in  zeal,  labor,  and  sacrifices  for  group  interests.  Thus 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  group,  or  the  group  head,  which  was  so 
strong  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible,  in  regard 
to  modern  states  and  governments.  The  group  force  is  also  employed 
to  enforce  the  obligations  of  devotion  to  group  interests.  It  follows 
that  judgments  are  precluded  and  criticism  is  silenced. 

That  patriotism  may  degenerate  into  a  vice  is  shown  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  name  for  the  vice :  chauvinism.  It  is  a  name  for  boastful  and 
truculent  group  self-assertion.  It  overrules  personal  judgment  and 
character,  and  puts  the  whole  group  at  the  mercy  of  the  clique  which 
is  ruling  at  the  moment.  It  produces  the  dominance  of  watchwords 
and  phrases  which  take  the  place  of  reason  and  conscience  in  de- 
termining conduct. 

5.  The  Elements  of  a  Community^ 

Community  is  another  important  sociological  term  used  to  de- 
scribe certain  phases  of  group  life.  However,  the  expression  has 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  The  following  selection  gives 
some  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  term  in  sociology. 

.  .  .  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  is  now 
available  on  "community,"  makes  it  possible  to  classify  the  definitions 
according  to  six  points  of  view,  (i)  A  community  is  a  social  unit,  a 
local  territory  with  the  people  living  within  its  borders.  This  con- 
struction is  used  by  those  interested  primarily  in  a  community  and 
refers  to  "a  group  of  people  inhabiting  a  prescribed  geographical  area, 
who  have  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  meeting  the  more  impor- 
tant concerns  of  life."^"  Maclver  calls  this  type,  a  locality."   (2)  The 

9  From    Bessie   Aveme    McCIenahan,    The    Changing    Urban    Neighborhood,    University    of 

Southern  California  Studies:  Social  Science  Series,  No.  1,  1929,  pp.  104-7.    By  permission  of 

The  University  of  Southern  California  Press,  publishers. 

IOC.  C.  North,  "The  City  as  a  Community:  An  Introduction  to  a  Research  Project,"  The 

Urban  Community  (ed.  by  E.  W.  Burgess),  1926,  p.  233. 

11  R.  M.  Maclver,  Community,  pp.  251-52. 
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community  is  regarded  as  an  ecological  or  natural  unit  marked  off  by 
geographic  barriers  or  by  lines  of  communication  and  transportation, 
such  as  highways  and  railroads,  or  by  the  limits  of  race,  or  national 
culture. ^^  The  group  of  definitions  belonging  to  this  classification 
emphasizes  the  spacial  placement  of  people  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  in  relation  to  the  institutions  which  they  possess  or  may  develop. 
Community  areas  are  determined  by  land  usage,  by  race,  or  by  the 
culture  of  the  residents.^'  (3)  The  community  is  also  considered  to 
be  a  legal,  political,  or  administrative  unit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
community  as  the  legally  constituted  municipality,  town,  village,  school 
district,  township,  county,  and  even  state  and  nation,  is  a  concept  wide- 
spread. It  is  a  logical  definition  since  the  person  votes,  pays  taxes, 
and  obeys  the  laws  and  ordinances  (or  suffers  the  consequence  of 
failure  to  obey)  in  the  area  in  which  he  resides.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  person  may  belong  to  a  number  of  communities,  such  as 
those  noted  above,  and  to  this  list  may  be  added  the  special  public 
utilities  districts  in  terms  of  assessments,  e.g.,  park,  drainage  ditch, 
sewer,  or  other  special  improvements.  (4)  Community  is  also  used 
as  a  general  term,  the  equivalent  of  society.  It  is  "the  common  life  of 
beings  who  are  guided  essentially  from  within  .  .  .  ,  relating  them- 
selves to  one  another,  weaving  for  themselves  the  complex  web  of 
social  unity."  ^*  It  includes  all  of  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity 
of  relations  which  result  from  that  common  life  or  constitute  it.  It 
is  men  in  relation  to  each  other.^^  (5)  Community  is  also  thought  of 
as  an  ideal,  or  as  a  mental  unity  (almost,  if  not  quite,  a  metaphysical 
interpretation).  It  is  a  "spiritual  unity"  since  "it  rests  on  the  common 
and  interdependent  purposes  of  social  beings."  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  greater  mind  or  soul.  It  is  not  a  mind  but  "a  union 
of  minds."  ^®  A  rural  sociologist  who  has  studied  at  first-hand  many 
communities  concludes  that  the  community  is  fundamentally  "a  cor- 
porate state  of  mind  of  those  living  in  a  local  area.""  (6)  Finally, 
community  is  defined  as  a  process.  It  is  "a  creative  process  ...  it  is 
a  process  of  integrating.  .  .  .  Community  is  that  intermingling  which 
evokes  creative  power.  What  is  created?  Personality,  purpose,  will, 
loyalty.  .  .  .  The  study  of  community  as  process"  results  in  the 
conception  "not  [of]  the  over-individual  mind  but  [of]  the  inter- 
individual  mind,  an  entirely  different  conception."  ^^  This  thought  is 
linked  up  with  the  idea  of  community  as  the  interrelationship  of  its 

12  H.  W.  Zorbaugh,  "The  Natural  Areas  of  the  City,"  The  Urban  Community,  pp.  219-29. 
13'R,  D.  McKenzie,  "The  Scope  of  Human  Ecology,"  ibid.,  pp.  167-82. 

14  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

15  Morris  Ginsberg,  The  Psychology  of  Society,  pp.  118-19. 

16  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

17  Dwight  Sanderson,  "Some  Fundamentals  of  Rural  Community  Organization,"  Proceedings 
Third  National  Country  Life  Conference,  pp.  66-77. 

iSMary  Follett,  "Community  is  a  Process,  Philosophical  Review,  Nov.,  1919,  vol.  28,  pp. 
576-88. 
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members.  "It  is  not  a  mechanical  or  artificial  device  or  construction, 
but  a  living  thing  and  a  natural  growth."  '^ 

The  most  frequent  definitions  of  community^"  constitute  a  com- 
posite which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  a  community  is  a  social  unit 
with  certain  territorial  boundaries,  perhaps  definitely  established, 
more  probably,  unconsciously  defined  by  certain  psycho-social  factors 
such  as  common  interests,  attitudes,  values,  customs,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions; possessing  a  degree  of  functioning  unity  and  comparatively 
self-sufficing.  The  conclusion  herewith  presented  is  that  communities 
may  be  defined  as  areas  of  common  life,  with  indefinite  boundaries  or 
with  boundaries  more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed  from  two  points  of 
reference :  communities  may  be  areas  of  service,  from  the  standpoint 
of  institution  or  organization  such  as  stores,  banks,  parks,  play- 
grounds, churches,  improvement  associations ;  or  they  may  be  areas 
of  participation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  persons  living  in  the  local- 
ity and  sharing  in  the  activities.^^  According  to  the  data  of  the  study, 
the  areas  of  service  and  of  participation  do  not  correspond  in  this 
particular  urban  section  except  as  the  school  district  tends  to  include 
them ;  the  limited  participation  of  the  residents,  the  individualization 
of  their  activities  and  the  particularism  represented  in  the  purposes  of 
the  different  local  organizations  seem  to  offer  little  basis  for  social 
fusion  of  these  areas  in  an  effectively  functioning  unit. 

6.  A  Boys'  Gang  22 


Play  groups  are  among  the  most  natural  of  primary  groups. 
Very  often  these  in  turn  give  rise  to  gangs,  which  although  at  the 
outset  primary  in  character,  sometimes  develop  many  features  of 
social  control  resembling  those  of  more  highly  organized  sec- 
ondary groups.  The  criminalistic  gangs  of  our  great  cities  are 
of  this  latter  character.  The  following  description  reveals  some 
of  the  common  features  of  a  boyhood  gang — solidarity,  maraud- 
ing activities,  and  general  adventuresomeness,  growing  out  of  play 
activities  in  a  large  city. 

Our  gang  of  boys  of  about  lo  to  I2  years  of  age  spent  much  of  its 
time  in  building  bonfires  on  empty  lots  (that  was  before  the  apart- 

19  Ginsberg,  loc.  cit. 

20  Population  groups  have  been  classified  according  to  size;  e.g.,  the  United  States  Census 
terms  centers  of  2,500  or  more  people  as  urban,  and  less  than  this  number,  as  rural.  Com- 
munities have  also  been  defined  in  accordance  with  their  economic  and  social  interests,  such 
as   agricultural,    commercial,    manufacturing,    political,    educational,    and    resort    communities. 

21  The  rural  sociologists  talk  of  the  "fused  community"  and  of  the  "composite  communitj;" 
which  include  within  their  boundaries  the  homes  of  all  people  using  the  varied  services  avail- 
able in  the  population  center.  On  the  basis  of  this  unit,  community  organization  has  been 
promoted.  See  E.  L.  Morgan  and  Owen  Howells,  Rural  Primary  Grcm^j;  Dwight  Sanderson, 
Locating  the  Rural  Community;  and  B.  L.  Hummell,  Community  Organisation  in  Missouri. 

22  Selection  from  the  autobiography  of  a  student. 
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ment-building  craze,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  available).  It  was 
my  duty  to  go  with  several  other  of  the  younger  boys  to  some  gro- 
cery store  and  under  the  pretext  of  buying  a  penny's  worth  of 
candy  to  stuff  our  pockets  full  of  potatoes  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  other  fellows.  This  pleased  me  very  much,  for  I  fully  enjoyed  the 
excitement  of  stealing ;  and  besides,  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  strut  before 

them  as  a  "smart  little ,"  and  these  coarse-flung  phrases  of 

merit  always  gave  me  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  being  tall  and  well  grown,  associated 
with  fellows  thirteen  and  fourteen.  We  formed  an  indoor  baseball 
team,  went  swimming  at  a  park  tank  together,  played  games  of  activity 
and  running  such  as  dodge  baseball,  "Yoller,"  and  "Run  Sheep  Run." 
It  was  also  at  this  time  that  we  formed  an  allegiance  to  steal  as  many 
things  as  we  could  and  to  share  equally  in  the  plunder.  We  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  the  park  and  placed  in  it  a  large  empty  coffee  can.  In 
this  we  were  to  place  all  our  booty.  We  would  steal  such  things  as 
apples,  candy,  knives,  and  whiskbrooms — in  short,  anything  that  could 
easily  be  carried  away.  We  called  ourselves  the  Baby  Bandits. 

There  were  also  fights  with  the  gangs  from  neighboring  blocks.  I 
lived  on  Artesian  Street,  and  our  great  rivals  were  the  Campbells. 
These  fights  were  conducted  chiefly  with  stones,  and  although  the 
chances  for  injury  seem  very  great,  little  damage  was  ever  done  ex- 
cept for  a  few  broken  windows,  which  always  caused  the  cessation 
of  further  hostilities.  I  took  little  interest  in  these  fights.  I  always 
had  an  intense  fear  of  getting  hurt,  so  I  would  content  myself  by 
standing  beside  some  sheltering  house  (the  fighting  was  always  con- 
ducted in  the  center  of  the  street)  and  fling  a  stone  every  now  and 
then  as  I  thought  I  saw  a  good  chance  of  hitting  someone. 

We  did  much  boxing  among  ourselves.  We  would  also  make  ex- 
cursions to  the  woods,  shooting  birds  with  a  BB  gun,  and  we  indulged 
in  all  sorts  of  track  events  such  as  jumping  and  sprinting,  and  had 
much  competition  among  ourselves  to  sharpen  our  interest  in  these 
sports.  I  was  always  on  the  outskirts  of  their  prowess,  though ;  they 
could  all  easily  beat  me  in  events  of  strength  and  endurance,  although 
I  was  their  equal  in  baseball,  marbles,  and  in  spinning  tops. 

7.  A  Congeniality  Group  ^' 

Congeniality  groups  illustrate  some  of  the  common  interests 
which  lie  at  the  roots  of  group  formation.  In  a  sense  a  congeniality 
group  is  a  form  of  play  group,  determined  by  proximity  and 
common  conscious  interests.  In  the  selection  of  members  and  in 
common  interest,  however,  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  more 

23  Selection  from  a  paper  written  by  a  graduate  student. 
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spontaneous  play  group  of  small  children.  The  manner  in  which 
intimate  face-to-face  groups  based  on  congeniality  arise  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  selection. 

Four  of  us  met  at  the  opening  of  school.  We  were  the  four  new 
lady  teachers  employed  in  a  particular  school  system,  so  were  first 
drawn  to  each  other  by  this  fact.  Two  of  us  happened  to  choose  rooms 
at  the  same  house,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  four  of  us  were  eating 
lunch  together  and  oftentimes  dinner  at  night.  We  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  fact  that  we  were  of  about  the  same  age,  had  similar 
tastes,  and  were  all  new  in  the  school.  We  hated  to  ask  too  many 
questions  of  the  older  teachers,  and  soon  formed  the  habit  of  talking 
over  our  difficulties  together.  During  the  school  year  we  usually  went 
together  to  parties,  ball  games,  etc.  We  quite  frequently  attended  the 
movies,  and  often  played  bridge  together  during  cold  winter  nights. 
We  were  in  a  small  town,  and  for  a  while  at  least  were  dependent 
upon  each  other  for  companionship.  Later,  when  we  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  town,  we  were  not  together  so  much. 

We  helped  each  other  in  our  school  work,  as  one  taught  domestic 
science,  another  commercial  work,  the  third,  physical  education ;  the 
fourth  taught  English  and  coached  the  plays  given  in  the  school.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  for  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  each 
other  for  help  when  working  out  some  difficult  problem  or  project. 
If  actual  help  could  not  be  given,  the  moral  support  aided  all  of  us. 

During  the  summer  months  we  were  scattered,  but  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other  by  means  of  a  round  robin  letter.  The  second  year 
we  all  stayed  at  the  same  house,  and  though  our  school  work  kept  us 
busy  during  the  day  we  always  met  at  the  hotel  for  dinner  at  night.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  we  were  a  thoroughly  congenial  group,  usually  under- 
stood each  other's  feelings,  and  knew  when  to  discuss  school  affairs 
and  when  to  forget  them.  Our  interests  and  ideals  sometimes  dif- 
fered, but  after  a  heated  discussion  we  forgot  about  it,  and  were 
always  ready  for  the  next  one.  We  always  felt  perfectly  free  to 
discuss  our  personal  opinions,  and  knew  that  our  statements  would  not 
be  repeated. 

After  four  years  our  group  broke  up.  Occasionally  we  still  see 
each  other  and  are  soon  reminiscing,  but  the  group  as  such  has,  of 
course,  disappeared. 
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The  Nature  of  Culture 


8.  What  Is  Culture?! 

Culture  may  be  defined  as  all  those  artificial  objects,  institutions, 
modes  of  life  or  of  thought  which  are  not  peculiarly  individual  but 
which  characterize  a  group  and  have  both  spatial  and  temporal  con- 
tiguity; or,  in  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Tylor,  as  "that  complex  whole 
which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom,  and  any 
other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety."^ Culture,  therefore,  is  supra-individual.  The  individual  is  a 
carrier  and  transmitter  of  it  and  he  may  modify  it ;  but  no  individual 
creates  more  than  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  culture  which  he 
acquires  through  membership  in  a  group.  A  tribe,  usually  the  smallest 
unit  investigated  by  the  ethnographer,  is  a  culture  unit,  but  it  is  not 
the  creator  of  all  the  phases  of  culture  which  it  embodies.  Its  culture 
is  like  that  of  neighbors,  or  of  some  neighbors,  in  so  many  respects 
that  one  cannot  regard  the  resemblances  as  due  to  chance  or  as  origi- 
nating independently ;  for  if  chance  were  invoked,  the  marvel  would 
be  that  the  tribes  which  have  most  traits  in  common  should  be  geo- 
graphically contiguous.  .  .  . 

Modern  civiHzation  is  both  a  culture  and  a  composite  of  cultures. 
The  various  culture  traits  include  industries,  economic  activities  and 
organizations,  political  life,  education,  literature,  science,  art,  law, 
ethics,  and  idealism.  The  use  of  the  radio  is  a  culture  trait ;  so  is  the 
drinking  of  tea,  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  Utopian  idealism,  the  demo- 
cratic urge. 

The  explanation  of  our  present  form  of  civilization  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  without  the  concept  of  culture.  Western  civilization  devel- 
oped out  of  small  kinship  groups  common  among  the  Germanic 
peoples,  and  it   forged  ahead  only  after  Graeco-Roman  contacts. 

1  From    Wilson    D.    Wallis,    "The    Analysis    of    Culture,"    Publications    of    the    American 
Sociological  Society,  1927,  vol.  21,  pp.  158-60.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

2  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1871,  vol.  I,  p.  1. 
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Graeco-Roman  influence  is  but  a  name  for  the  resurrection  and  dif- 
fusion of  culture.  To  describe  the  historic  process  in  the  terminology 
of  the  anthropologist,  there  was  the  diffusion  to  north  and  west  of 
various  culture  traits :  of  the  science,  literature,  and  architecture  of 
Mediterranean  civilizations;  of  law,  medicine,  and  education.  To 
speak  of  certain  Germanic  peoples  as  Latinized  is  but  to  say  that  they 
adopted  various  culture  traits  from  Roman  civilization. 

But  much  has  happened  in  addition  to  the  spread  of  Graeco-Roman 
culture  throughout  the  area  which  we  now  call  Western  civilization. 
Western  civilization  is  far  flung  and  it  has  many  local  diversifications, 
some  of  which  occupy  large  geographical  areas.  Between  these  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  culture  there  are  contacts,  and  culture  traits  spread 
from  one  minor  culture  area  to  another.  There  is  an  English  culture, 
a  French  culture,  a  German  culture;  and  each  has  borrowed  traits 
from  all  of  the  others. 

Thus  there  is  culture  within  culture.  There  are  sections  of  Ameri- 
can culture,  such  as  portions  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  which  are  different  in  content  and  in  emphasis  from 
other  culture  areas,  such  as  portions  of  New  England. 

9.  Culture  and  Social  Organization^ 

.  .  .  The  word  culture  is  at  times  used  synonymously  with  civili- 
sation, but  it  is  better  to  use  the  two  terms  distinctively,  reserving 
civilization  for  a  special  aspect  of  more  advanced  cultures.  Culture 
comprises  [socially]  inherited  artifacts,  goods,  technical  processes, 
ideas,  habits  and  values.  Social  organization  cannot  be  really  under- 
stood except  as  a  part  of  culture;  and  all  special  lines  of  inquiry  refer- 
ring to  human  activities,  human  groupings  and  human  ideas  and  beliefs 
can  meet  and  become  cross-fertilized  in  the  comparative  study  of  cul- 
tures. .  .  . 

Social  organization  is  often  regarded  by  sociologists  as  remaining 
outside  culture,  but  the  organization  of  social  groups  is  a  complex 
combination  of  material  equipment  and  bodily  customs  which  cannot 
be  divorced  from  either  its  material  or  psychological  substratum. 
Social  organization  is  the  standardized  manner  in  which  groups  behave. 
But  a  social  group  consists  always  of  individuals.  The  child,  attached 
to  its  parents  through  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  needs,  grows  up  within 
the  shelter  of  the  parental  house,  hut  or  tent.  The  domestic  hearth  is 
the  center  around  which  the  various  necessities  of  warmth,  comfort, 
food  and  companionship  are  satisfied.  Later  in  every  human  society 
communal  life  is  associated  with  the  local  settlement,  the  town,  village 

3  From  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  "Culture,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  IV,  pp. 
621,  622.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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or  compound ;  it  is  localized  within  definite  boundaries  and  associated 
with  private  and  public  activities  of  an  economic,  political  and  religious 
nature.  In  every  organized  activity  therefore  human  beings  are  bound 
together  by  their  connection  with  a  definite  portion  of  environment, 
by  their  association  with  a  common  shelter  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
carry  out  certain  tasks  in  common.  The  concerted  character  of  their 
behavior  is  the  result  of  social  rules,  that  is,  customs,  either  sanctioned 
by  explicit  measures  or  working  in  an  apparently  automatic  way.  The 
sanctioned  rules — laws,  customs  and  manners — belong  to  the  category 
of  acquired  bodily  habits.  .  .  . 

10.  Participation  in  Culture* 

Culture  presents  twe-arspeet^r  the  overt  and  the  essential.  The 
former  consists  of  actual  behavior  and  its  results,  the  latter  of  the 
ideas,  habits  and  conditioned  emotional  responses  which  produce  and 
shape  this  behavior.  The  behavior  which  constitutes  overt  culture  can 
always  be  traced  to  individuals  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  sort  that  re- 
quires no  cooperation  between  individuals.  Thus  the  activities  of  the 
hunter,  fisherman  or  craftsman  are  often  carried  on  in  solitude.  In 
this  aspect  of  culture,  then,  the  factor  of  participation  is  incidental, 
entering  only  in  connection  with  certain  specific  activities.  The  ele- 
ments which  constitute  essential  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
shared  by  at  least  some  of  the  individuals  within  a  society  and  receive 
emotional  reinforcement  from  this  sharing.  Essential  culture  is  a 
function  or  product  both  of  the  personalities  which  participate  in  it 
and  of  the  interaction  of  these  personalities.  Participation  is  thus 
necessary  to  its  existence.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  _a  single  pattern  in  essential  culture  may 
be_responsible  for  several  different  forms  of  overt  behavior.  ]ji  all 
societies  the  population  is  divided  into  a  number  of  categories  aryl 
the  behavior  which  a  particular  culture  pattern  enjoins  on  the  mem- 
her.s-of  one  of  these  c?iteyories  may  be  totally  different  from  that 
whi^b  it  enjoins  on  the  members  of  another  category-  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  patterns  which  govern  the  formal  interrelations 
of  individuals.  Thus  a  single  pattern  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
directs  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  yet  enjoins  quite  different  be- 
havior on  each.  The  same  may  be  said  for  such  relations  as  those  of 
parent  and  child,  master  and  slave,  social  superior  and  inferior,  etc. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  pattern  in  essential  culture  to  be  shared 
by  individuals  or  categories  of  individuals  who  will  never  need  to  ex- 
press it  in  overt  behavior.    Thus  a  lame  man  may  be  thoroughly 

•*  From  Ralph  Linton,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  chap.  VII,  in  manuscript.  Used  by  courtesy 
of  the  author. 
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familiar  with  the  behavior  appropriate  to  men  going  on  war  parties 
although  he  himself  can  never  take  part  in  one.  Similarly,  a  Comanche 
man  knows  that  brother  and  sister  should  avoid  each  other.  If  he  has 
no  sister,  there  will  be  no  need  for  him  to  bring  this  knowledge  into 
play.  However,  the  pattern  will  still  exist  for  him  and  he  will  share 
in  the  general  disapproval  when  it  is  discovered  that  so-and-so  has 
entered  a  lodge  when  his  sister  was  alone  inside.  .  .  . 

While  elements  of  essential  culture  may  be  shared  by  individuals  in 
whose  overt  behavior  they  find  no  expression,  no  one  individual  is 
familiar  with  the  total  content  of  the  culture  in  which  he  participates. 
.  .  .  The  patterns  of  division  of  and  specialization  in  activities  are 
present  in  all  human  societies.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual 
to  function  effectively  as  a  member  of  society  without  knowing  the 
total  culture  whose  benefits  he  shares.  Actually,  it  seems  that  the 
content  of  even  the  simplest  existing  culture  is  too  great  to  be  com- 
pletely apprehended  by  any  one  mind  while  in  cultures  such  as  our 
own  no  individual  can  apprehend  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  .  .  . 

Our  study  of  the  effects  of  participation  on  culture  should  begin 
,  .  .  with  a  study  of  the  situation  existing  in  local  groups,  as  the  sim- 
plest and  most  homogeneous  cultural  units,  and  with  a  realization  that 
no  individual  participates  completely  in  the  culture  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  If  we  approach  the  culture  of  such  a  group  from  the 
standpoint  of  individual  participation,  we  find  that  the  elements  which 
compose  it  can  be  divided  into  three  categories.  There  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  assigning  certain  items  to  their  places  in  this  three- fold 
division,  but  in  most  cases  their  position  will  be  plain  enough. 

First,  there  are  those  ideas,  habits  and  conditioned  emotional  re- 
sponses which  are  common  to  all  sane  members  of  the  society  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  infancy.  We  will  call  these  the  Universals. 
This  category  includes  such  things  as  the  use  of  a  particular  language, 
certain  types  of  costume  and  housing,  ethical  concepts  and  rationali- 
zations of  behavior,  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and 
of  man's  place  in  it,  beliefs  and  attitudes  with  regard  to  the  super- 
natural, and  patterns  governing  the  behavior  of  individuals  of  par- 
ticular socially  established  groupings  toward  each  other. 

Second,  we  have  those  elements  of  culture  which  are  shared  by 
the  members  of  certain  socially  recognized  categories  of  individuals 
but  which  are  not  shared  by  the  total  population.  We  will  call  these 
the  Specialties.  Under  this  head  come  all  those  varied  but  mutually 
interdependent  activities  which  have  been  assigned  to  various  sections 
of  the  group  in  the  evolution  of  specialization  and  division  of  labor.  In 
all  societies  certain  things  are  done  by  or  known  to  only  a  recognized 
part  of  the  population,  yet  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole. 
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Thus  all  the  women  within  a  tribe  will  be  familiar  with  certain  occu- 
pations and  techniques,  while  the  men  will  have  their  own  occupations 
and  will  have  only  a  rather  vague,  general  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  belong  in  the  women's  province.  .  .  . 

The  cultural  elements  which  fall  into  this  category  are,  for  the 
most  part,  manual  skills  and  technical  knowledge.  Most  of  them  are 
concerned  with  the  utilization  or  control  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. .  .  . 

Third,  there  are  in  every  culture  a  considerable  number  of  traits 
which  are  shared  by  certain  individuals  but  which  are  not  common 
to  the  whole  of  the  society  or  even  to  all  the  members  of  one  of  the 
socially  recognized  categories  of  specialists.  We  will  call  these  the 
Alternatives.  The  cultural  phenomena  which  may  be  included  in  this 
class  have  a  very  wide  range,  varying  from  the  special  and  often  quite 
atypical  ideas  and  habits  which  may  be  characteristic  of  a  certain 
family  to  such  things  as  different  schools  of  painting  or  sculpture. 
These  phenomena  have  only  one  point  in  common.  They  all  represent, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  culture,  alternative  reactions  to 
particular  situations  or  different  ways  of  achieving  the  same  ends. 
The  cultures  of  local  groups  living  under  primitive  conditions  usually 
include  relatively  few  alternatives,  such  a  culture  as  our  own  an 
enormous  number.  Examples  for  ourselves  would  be  such  things  as 
the  use  of  horses,  bicycles,  railroads,  autos,  and  airplanes  for  the 
identical  purpose  of  transportation,  our  variety  of  teaching  methods, 
and  our  wide  range  of  beliefs  and  emotional  reactions  toward  the 
supernatural. 

Individual  peculiarities  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  culture,  yet 
they  are  the  starting  point  for  everything  which  later  becomes  cultural. 
There  is  always  some  one  person  who  is  the  first  in  the  community  to 
discover,  invent,  or  adopt  a  new  thing.  As  soon  as  this  new  thing  has 
been  transmitted  to  and  is  shared  by  even  one  other  individual  in  the 
community  it  must  be  reckoned  a  part  of  culture.^  Individual  pecu- 
liarities occupy  somewhat  the  same  position  with  regard  to  culture 
that  individual  variations  occupy  with  regard  to  the  species.  Most  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  like  most  individual  physical  variations,  are  never 
transmitted  at  all,  or  are  transmitted  to  only  a  few  individuals  and  ulti- 
mately disappear.  However,  if  the  peculiarity  or  variation  gives  those 
who  share  it  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  may  be 
transmitted  to  an  ever  widening  circle  of  individuals  until  it  becomes 
characteristic  of  a  whole  culture  or  species.  .  .  . 

6  Editorial  note:  This  statement  would  make  every  form  of  social  interaction  cultural  in 
nature.  In  my  own  discussion  I  have  referred  to  the  more  individualized  features  of  such 
behavior  as  personal-social  or  subcultural.  Linton  and  I  are  not  in  marked  disagreement 
here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  features  of  parent-child  and  child-to-child  relation  grow 
out  of  relations  of  dominance  and  submission,  of  physiological  differences,  etc.,  which  are 
hardly  to  be  called  alternatives  in  a  cultural  sense.  See  K.  Young,  Social  Psychology,  1930, 
pp.  6-8;  and  An  Introductory  Sociology,  1934,  pp.  19-20.  K.  Y. 
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The  presence  of  Alternatives  in  all  culture  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  processes  of  cultural  growth  and  change.  The  Universals  and 
Specialties,  or  at  least  the  end  products  of  the  Specialties,  have  the 
emotional  reinforcement  which  derives  from  the  complete  participa- 
tion of  the  group.  They  are  presented  to  the  developing  individual  as 
the  only  possible  ways  of  meeting  particular  needs  or  situations.  Any 
doubts  which  he  may  feel  in  regard  to  them  meet  with  no  response  or 
with  a  negative  response  from  the  older  members  of  the  group,  who 
are  already  thoroughly  conditioned  to  them.  In  many  cases  rational- 
izations will  have  been  created  to  meet  such  doubts.  The  ordinary  in- 
dividual thus  comes  to  accept  such  elements  of  his  culture  as  natural 
and  inevitable.  He  may  recognize  that  they  impose  certain  hardships 
upon  him,  but  he  meets  these  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  would 
meet  a  cold  wind  or  a  rainy  day.  It  is  unpleasant,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it. 

The  Alternatives  lack  the  reinforcement  of  complete  participation. 
In  their  case  the  individual  is  confronted  by  a  series  of  possible  ways 
of  meeting  a  given  need  or  situation  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
choose  between  them.  No  one  of  these  ways  will  have  the  complete 
backing  of  his  associates,  and  thus  no  one  of  them  will  be  presented  to 
him  as  necessary  or  inevitable.  The  individual,  therefore,  does  not  ac- 
cept them  unquestioningly.  They  offer  a  free  field  for  improving 
inventions  which  will  increase  their  efficiency  or  bring  them  into  closer 
accord  with  the  Universals  and  Specialties. 

The  very  presence  of  Alternatives  in  a  culture  may  also  be  a  factor 
leading  to  the  creation  of  new  Alternatives.  The  fact  that  a  culture 
includes  multiple  methods  for  meeting  certain  needs  or  situations  may 
throw  doubt  on  the  inevitability  of  even  those  items  for  which  there 
are,  at  the  time,  no  Alternatives.  While  the  average  individual  in  any 
culture  probably  would  not  have  this  feeling,  the  atypical  individual  of 
strong  mind  might  very  well  have  it  and  be  stimulated  to  try  to  devise 
new  and  more  satisfactory  solutions.  He  would  be  led  to  feel  that 
when  a  generally  accepted  item  of  culture  made  him  uncomfortable 
something  really  could  be  done  about  it. 

That  the  presence  of  Alternatives  stimulates  the  development  of 
new  Alternatives  cannot  be  proved.  It  simply  appears  probable.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  Alternatives  in  all 
cultures  is  the  thing  that  makes  growth  and  change  possible.  .  .  . 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  changes  are  mainly  a 
matter  of  substitution.  Unless  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment to  which  the  culture  has  not  yet  had  time  to  adapt  itself, 
every  culture  will  provide  a  solution  of  some  sort  for  every  need  of 
which  the  members  of  the  society  are  collectively  conscious.  Needless 
to  say,  it  may  not  include  solutions  to  all  the  needs  of  which  the 
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members  of  the  society  are  individually  conscious.  An  important  fea- 
ture in  the  promulgation  of  many  inventions  has  been  the  bringing  into 
the  collective  consciousness  of  the  needs  which  they  were  designed  to 
meet.  .  .  . 

In  all  cultures  the  Universals  and  Specialties  represent  the  traits 
which  have  been  successfully  assimilated.  The  changes  necessary  to 
adjust  these  traits  to  each  other  have  already  been  made  and  the  situa- 
tion has  been  temporarily  stabilized.  This  part  of  any  culture,  there- 
fore, forms  a  fairly  consistent  and  well  integrated  unit  which  sets  the 
basic  patterns  for  the  life  of  the  group.  The  Alternatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  lack  this  consistency,  integration  and  stability.  Some  of  the 
traits  in  this  category  may  be  directly  opposed  to  others  while  the  bulk 
of  them  will  show  minor  inconsistencies  with  each  other  and  even  with 
traits  in  the  first  two  categories.  While  some  of  them  may  have  as- 
sumed the  form  necessary  for  their  incorporation  as  Universals  and 
Specialties,  many  of  them  will  still  be  imperfectly  adjusted  and  in  a 
state  of  change. 

We  may  think  of  nil  rnltnres.  then,  as  having; J:mo-4urts :  a  solid, 
weir  integrated,  and  fairly  stable  core,  consisting  of^  the_Univer§al§ 
and  Specialties,  |and_  a  fluid,  largely  unintegrated  and  constantly 
changing  "zone  of  Alfiernatiyes  which  surrounds  this  core.  It  is  the 
core  which  gives  a  culture  its  form  and  basic  patterns  at  each  point 
in  its  history.  The  presence  of  the  fluid  zone  gives  it  its  capacity  for 
growth  and  change,  including  the  ability  to  make  over  newly  intro- 
duced traits  so  that  they  can  be  successfully  incorporated  into  the 
core.  If  we  study  any  culture  continuum  we  will  find  a  constant  proc- 
ess of  give  and  take  between  these  two  sections  of  the  culture,  with 
traits  moving  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  proportion  which  each  of  these  sections  of  a  culture  bears 
to  its  total  content  may  vary  greatly  at  different  points  in  its  history. 
In  general,  the  more  rapid  the  contemporary  rate  of  cultural  change, 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  Alternatives.  .  .  , 

Although  certain  traits  may  remain  in  the  zone  of  Alternatives  in- 
definitely, neither  achieving  general  acceptance  nor  dropping  out  of 
the  culture  completely,  the  bulk  of  the  traits  in  this  zone  are  always 
on  their  way  into  or  out  from  the  solid  core  of  Universals  and  Spe- 
cialties. It  seems  that  the  only  traits  which  can  survive  indefinitely 
as  Alternatives  are  those  which  affect  the  economic  life  and  the  social 
relations  of  individuals  only  superficially.  A  half  a  dozen  ways  of 
playing  solitaire,  two  or  three  versions  of  an  amusing  story,  or  several 
conflicting  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stars  may  exist  side  by  side 
for  generations,  but  when  two  techniques  are  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  identical  products,  the  more  efficient  will  ultimately  force 
the  less  efficient  out  of  existence.  Similarly,  when  there  are  two  points 
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of  view  in  regard  to  some  socially  vital  matter  such  as  sexual  morality 
or  the  private  ownership  of  natural  resources,  one  view  must  ulti- 
mately triumph  and  drive  out  the  other. 

When  a  culture  is  changing  very  rapidly,  as  our  own  is,  the  Alter- 
natives may  become  so  numerous  that  they  overshadow  the  combined 
Universals  and  Specialties.  Each  new  trait,  as  soon  as  it  is  intro- 
duced, comes  into  competition  with  some  of  the  pre-existing  traits, 
drawing  them  from  the  core  into  the  zone  of  Alternatives.  As  the 
content  of  the  core  is  reduced,  the  culture  inevitably  loses  pattern  and 
coherence. 

This  fluid,  more  or  less  chaotic  condition  within  a  culture  has  im- 
portant repercussions  on  the  society  which  bears  the  culture.  It  is  the 
acceptance  by  a  group  of  individuals  of  common  attitudes,  emotional 
values,  and  patterns  of  behavior  which  transforms  such  a  group  from 
an  aggregate  into  a  society.  The  more  elements  of  culture  the  whole 
group  participates  in,  the  more  predictable  the  conduct  of  each  of  its 
members  becomes  and  the  more  smoothly  they  can  work  together. 
Moreover,  a  high  degree  of  participation  means  that  there  will  be  a 
long  series  of  stimuli  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  group  will  react 
in  identical  fashion,  making  it  possible  for  the  society  to  act  as  a  unit 
in  a  great  variety  of  situations. 

II.  The  Distinctive  Place  of  Culture  in  Human  Adaptation^ 

A  common  fallacy  current  especially  in  our  own  society  is  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  physical  and  social  environment  is 
the  result  of  racially  inherited  capacities  or  of  psychological  traits  of 
some  sort.  Modern  cultural  anthropology  and  sociology  have  in  re- 
cent decades  attempted  to  show  that  this  adjustment  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  culture,  and  that  the  culture  of  any  group  or  given  society  is  the 
result  of  historical  backgrounds  of  that  particular  group  or  society 
and  not  the  direct  outcropping  of  organic,  that  is,  biological  abilities. 
In  short,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  world  is  largely  de- 
termined for  him  in  terms  of  the  adaptations  of  his  group  in  the  past 
and  by  methods  imbedded  in  the  culture  not  in  the  biological  make-up 
of  the  people  of  his  group. 

The  animal  adapts  itself  to  its  environment  in  terms  of  its  instincts 
and  a  certain  rudimentary  learning  from  other  animals.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  among  the  higher  forms  such  as  the  monkeys  and  apes. 
Man,  in  contrast,  uses  the  devices  which  he  has  acquired  from  his 
ancestors  and  his  contemporaries  and  on  the  basis  of  these  acquire- 

6  Adapted  and  quoted  from  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Superorganic,  1927,  pp.  14-15,  6-7,  8-9,  25-26, 
a  reprint  with  revisions  of  an  article,  "The  Superorganic,"  American  Anthropologist,  April- 
June,  1917,  vol.  19,  pp.  167-213.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Sociological  Press, 
publishers. 
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ments  works  out  his  adjustments.  But  his  adaptation  in  any  case  is 
always  through  the  medium  of  culture  or  a  supraindividual  or  super- 
organic  set  of  devices.  The  following  selection  from  A.  L.  Kroeber 
brings  before  us  important  features  of  the  differences  between  ani- 
mals and  man  and  shows  further  the  influence  of  culture  upon  the 
nature  of  man's  social  life. 

"There  have  been  many  attempts  to  make  precise  the  distinction  be- 
tween instinct  and  civilization,  between  the  organic  and  the  social,  be- 
tween animal  and  man.  Man  as  the  clothing  animal,  the  fire-using  animal, 
the  tool-using  or  tool-making  animal,  the  speaking  animal,  are  all  sum- 
mations that  contain  some  approximation.  But  for  the  conception  of  the 
discrimination  that  is  at  once  most  complete  and  most  compact,  we  must 
go  back,  as  for  the  first  precise  expression  of  so  many  of  the  ideas  with 
which  we  operate,  to  the  unique  mind  that  impelled  Aristotle.  'Man  is  a 
political  animal.'  The  word  political  has  changed  in  import.  We  use  in- 
stead the  Latin  term  social.  This,  both  philosopher  and  philologist  tell  us, 
is  what  the  great  Greek  would  have  said  were  he  speaking  in  English 
today.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  then;  a  social  organism.  He  has  organic 
constitution;  but  he  has  also  civilization.  To  ignore  one  element  is  as 
short-sighted  as  to  overlook  the  other;  to  convert  one  into  the  other,  if 
each  has  its  reality,  is  negation.  With  this  basic  formulation  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  known  to  all  the  generations,  there  is  some- 
thing puny,  as  well  as  obstinately  destructive,  in  the  endeavor  to  abrogate 
the  distinction,  or  to  hinder  its  completest  fruition.  The  attempt  today  to 
treat  the  social  as  organic,  to  understand  civilization  as  hereditary,  is  as 
essentially  narrow  as  the  alleged  mediaeval  inclination  to  withdraw  man 
from  the  realm  of  nature  and  from  the  ken  of  the  scientist  because  he 
was  believed  to  possess  an  immaterial  soul. 

"We  may  compare  human  and  animal  beings  when  groups  of  them 
reach  a  new  and  arctic  environment,  or  when  the  climate  of  the  tract 
where  the  race  is  established  slowly  becomes  colder  and  colder.  The 
non-human  mammal  species  comes  to  have  heavy  hair.  The  polar  bear 
is  shaggy;  his  Sumatran  relative  sleek.  The  arctic  hare  is  enveloped  in 
soft  fur;  the  jack-rabbit  in  comparison  is  shabbily  thin  and  moth-eaten. 
Good  furs  come  from  the  far  north,  and  they  lose  in  richness,  in  quality, 
and  in  value,  in  proportion  as  they  are  stripped  from  animals  of  the 
same  species  that  inhabit  milder  regions.  And  this  difference  is  racial, 
not  individual.  The  jack-rabbit  would  quickly  perish  with  the  end  of 
summer  in  Greenland;  the  caged  polar  bear  suffers  from  temperate 
warmth  within  the  massive  coat  which  nature  has  fastened  on  him. 

"Now  there  are  people  who  look  for  the  same  sort  of  inborn  peculiarities 
in  the  Arctic  Eskimo  and  Samoyed;  and  find  them,  because  they  look 
for  them.  That  the  Eskimo  is  furry,  no  one  can  assert :  in  fact,  we  are 
hairier  than  he.  But  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  fat-protected — like  the 
blubber-covered  seal  that  he  lives  on ;  and  that  he  devours  quantities  of 
meat  and  oil  because  he  needs  them.  The  true  amount  of  his  fat,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  human  beings,  remains  to  be  ascertained.   He 
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probably  has  more  than  the  European;  but  probably  no  more  than  the 
normal  full-blood  Samoan  and  Hawaiian  from  under  the  tropics.  And  as 
to  his  diet,  if  this  is  seal  and  seal  and  seal  all  winter  long,  it  is  not  from 
any  congenital  craving  of  his  stomach,  but  because  he  does  not  know  how 
to  get  himself  anything  else.  The  Alaskan  miner,  and  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  explorer,  do  not  guzzle  blubber.  Wheat-flour,  eggs,  coffee, 
sugar,  potatoes,  canned  vegetables — whatever  the  exigencies  of  their 
vocation  and  the  cost  of  transportation  permit — make  up  their  fare.  The 
Eskimo  is  only  too  anxious  to  join  them;  and  both  he  and  they  can  thrive 
on  the  one  diet  as  on  the  other. 

"In  fact,  what  the  human  inhabitant  of  intemperate  latitudes  does,  is 
not  to  develop  a  peculiar  digestive  system,  any  more  than  he  grows  hair. 
He  changes  his  environment,  and  thereby  is  able  to  retain  his  original 
body  unaltered.  He  builds  a  closed  house,  which  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
retains  the  heat  of  his  body.  He  makes  a  fire  or  lights  a  lamp.  He  skins 
a  seal  or  a  caribou  of  the  furry  hide  with  which  natural  selection  or  other 
processes  of  organic  evolution  have  endowed  these  beasts ;  he  has  his  wife 
make  him  a  shirt  and  trousers,  boots  and  gloves,  or  two  sets  of  them ;  he 
puts  them  on ;  and  in  a  few  years,  or  days,  he  is  provided  with  the  pro- 
tection which  it  took  the  polar  bear  and  the  arctic  hare,  the  sable  and 
the  ptarmigan,  untold  periods  to  acquire.  What  is  more,  his  baby,  and 
his  baby's  baby,  and  his  hundredth  descendant  are  born  as  naked,  and 
unarmed  physically,  as  he  and  his  hundredth  ancestor  were  born. 

"That  this  difference  in  method  of  resisting  a  difficult  environment,  as 
followed  respectively  by  the  polar  bear  species  and  human  Eskimo  race, 
is  absolute,  need  not  be  asserted.  That  the  difference  is  deep,  is  unques- 
tionable. That  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  often  neglected,  it  is  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  establish. 

"It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  say  that  the  difference  is  that  between 
body  and  mind;  that  animals  have  their  physiques  adapted  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  man's  superior  intelligence  enables  him  to  rise 
superior  to  such  lowly  needs.  But  this  is  not  the  most  significant  point 
of  the  difference.  It  is  true  that  without  the  much  greater  mental  faculties 
of  man,  he  could  not  achieve  the  attainments  the  lack  of  which  keeps  the 
brute  chained  to  the  limitations  of  his  anatomy.  But  the  greater  human 
intelligence  in  itself  does  not  cause  the  differences  that  exist.  This  psychic 
superiority  is  only  the  indispensable  condition  of  what  is  peculiarly 
human :  civilization.  Directly,  it  is  the  civilization  in  which  every  Eskimo, 
every  Alaskan  miner  or  arctic  discoverer  is  reared,  and  not  any  greater 
inborn  faculty,  that  leads  him  to  build  houses,  ignite  fire,  and  wear  cloth- 
ing. The  distinction  between  animal  and  man  which  counts  is  not  that 
of  the  physical  and  mental,  which  is  one  of  relative  degree,  but  that  of 
the  organic  and  social,  which  is  one  of  kind.  The  beast  has  mentality, 
and  we  have  bodies;  but  in  civilization  man  has  something  that  no 
animal  has." 

The  influence  of  culture  upon  individual  development  is  no  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  matter  of  learning  a  language.    While  the 
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physical  or  organic  basis  of  speech  is  the  same  in  all  races,  language 
itself  is  a  cultural  product  of  particular  societies,  and  the  language 
learned  by  any  individual  will  depend  upon  the  culture  of  the  group  or 
society  into  which  he  is  born.  Kroeber  brings  this  out  in  the  following 
illustration : 

"Let  us  take  a  French  baby,  born  in  France  of  French  parents,  them- 
selves descended  for  numerous  generations  from  French-speaking  an- 
cestor* Let  us,  at  once  after  birth,  entrust  the  infant  to  a  mute  nurse, 
with  instructions  to  let  no  one  handle  or  see  her  charge,  while  she  travels 
by  the  directest  route  to  the  interior  heart  of  China.  There  she  delivers 
the  child  to  a  Chinese  couple,  who  legally  adopt  it,  and  rear  it  as  their 
son.  Now  suppose  three  or  ten  or  thirty  years  passed.  Is  it  needful  to 
discuss  what  the  growing  or  grown  Frenchman  will  speak?  Not  a  word 
of  French;  pure  Chinese,  without  a  trace  of  accent  and  with  Chinese 
fluency;  and  nothing  else. 

"It  is  true  that  there  is  a  common  delusion,  frequent  even  among  edu- 
cated people,  that  some  hidden  influence  of  his  French-talking  ancestors 
will  survive  in  the  adopted  Chinaman :  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  send 
him  to  France  with  a  batch  of  real  Chinamen,  and  he  will  acquire  his 
mother's  tongue  with  appreciably  greater  facility,  fluency,  correctness, 
and  naturalness  than  his  Mongolian  companions.  That  a  belief  is  common, 
however,  is  as  likely  to  stamp  it  a  common  superstition  as  a  common 
truth.  And  a  reasonable  biologist,  in  other  words,  an  expert  qualified  to 
speak  of  heredity,  will  pronounce  this  answer  to  this  problem  in  heredity, 
superstition.  He  might  merely  choose  a  politer  phrase. 

"Now  there  is  something  deep-going  here.  No  amount  of  association 
with  Chinese  would  turn  our  young  Frenchman's  eyes  from  blue  to  black, 
or  slant  them,  or  flatten  his  nose,  or  coarsen  or  stiffen  his  wavy,  oval- 
sectioned  hair;  and  yet  his  speech  is  totally  that  of  his  associates,  in  no 
measure  that  of  his  blood  kin.  His  eyes  and  his  nose  and  his  hair  are 
his  from  heredity;  his  language  is  non-hereditary — as  much  so  as  the 
length  to  which  he  allows  his  hair  to  grow,  or  the  hole  which,  in  con- 
formity to  fashion,  he  may  or  may  not  bore  in  his  ears.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  speech  is  mental  and  facial  proportions  are  physical ;  the  distinction 
that  has  meaning  and  use  is  that  human  language  is  non-hereditary  and 
social,  eye-color  and  nose-shape  hereditary  and  organic.  By  the  same 
criterion,  dog  speech,  and  all  that  is  vaguely  called  the  language  of 
animals,  is  in  a  class  with  men's  noses,  the  proportions  of  their  bones,  the 
color  of  their  skin,  and  the  slope  of  their  eyes,  and  not  in  a  class  with 
any  human  idiom.  It  is  inherited,  and  therefore  organic.  By  a  human 
standard,  it  is  not  really  language  at  all,  except  by  the  sort  of  metaphor 
that  speaks  of  the  language  of  the  flowers. 

"It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  French  child  would  be  found  that  un- 
der the  conditions  of  the  experiment  assumed,  would  learn  Chinese  more 
slowly,  less  idiomatically,  and  with  less  power  of  expression,  than  the 
average  Chinaman.  But  there  would  also  be  French  babies,  and  as  many, 
that  would  acquire  the  Chinese  language  more  quickly,  more  fluently. 
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with  richer  power  of  revealing  their  emotions  and  defining  their  ideas, 
than  the  normal  Chinese.  These  are  individual  differences,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  average,  and  are  not 
to  the  point.  One  Englishman  speaks  better  English,  and  more  of  it,  than 
another,  and  he  may  also,  through  precocity,  learn  it  much  sooner;  but 
one  talks  English  no  more  and  no  less  truly  than  the  other." 

Or  to  take  another  illustration,  it  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  leader- 
ship grov/s  chiefly  out  of  exceptional  innate  capacity.  While  indi- 
vidual differences  in  ability  must  not  be  ignored,  leadership  and  the 
direction  of  leadership,  that  is,  the  area  of  social  life  where  it  will  take 
place,  are  determined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  circumstances  and  by 
historical,  that  is,  cultural  influences.  Kroeber's  comment  on  the  mat- 
ter is  pertinent.  He  says : 

"That  Napoleon,  set  in  another  land  and  era,  would  not  have  conquered 
a  continent,  is  sufficiently  certain.  The  contrary  affirmation  may  with 
fairness,  it  seems,  be  said  to  evince  an  absence  of  understanding  of  his- 
tory. But  the  belief  that  under  other  circumstances  this  eternal  beacon 
flame  might  have  remained  a  household  lamp,  that  his  forces  would  never 
have  been  called  forth,  that  a  slight  change  of  the  accidents  of  epoch, 
place,  or  surroundings  might  have  left  him  a  prosperous  and  contented 
peasant,  a  shopkeeper  or  a  bureaucrat,  a  routine  captain  retired  on  a 
pension — to  maintain  this  argues  a  lack  or  a  perverted  suppression  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  congenital 
differences  may  have  but  limited  effect  on  the  course  of  civilization.  But 
it  is  equally  important  to  realize  that  we  may  and  must  concede  the  ex- 
istence of  such  differences  and  their  inextinguishability. 

"According  to  a  saying  that  is  almost  proverbial,  and  true  to  the  degree 
that  such  commonplaces  can  be  true,  the  modern  schoolboy  knows  more 
than  Aristotle ;  but  this  fact,  if  a  thousand  times  so,  does  not  in  the  least 
endow  him  with  a  fraction  of  the  intellect  of  the  great  Greek.  Socially — 
because  knowledge  must  be  a  social  circumstance — it  is  knowledge,  and 
not  the  greater  development  of  one  individual  or  another,  that  counts ; 
just  as,  to  measure  the  true  force  of  the  greatness  of  the  person,  the 
psychologist  or  geneticist  disregards  the  state  of  general  enlightenment, 
the  varying  degree  of  civilizational  development,  to  make  his  comparisons. 
A  hundred  Aristotles  among  our  cave-dwelling  ancestors  would  have  been 
Aristotles  in  their  birthright  no  less;  but  they  would  have  contributed 
far  less  to  the  advance  of  the  science  than  a  dozen  plodding  mediocrities 
in  the  twentieth  century.  A  super-Archimedes  in  the  ice  age  would  have 
invented  neither  firearms  nor  the  telegraph.  Bach  born  in  the  Congo  in- 
stead of  Saxony  could  have  composed  not  even  a  fragment  of  choral  or 
sonata,  though  we  can  be  equally  confident  that  he  would  have  outshone 
his  compatriots  in  some  manner  of  music.  Whether  or  not  a  Bach  ever 
had  birth  in  Africa,  is  another  question — one  to  which  a  negative  answer 
cannot  be  given  merely  because  no  Bach  has  ever  appeared  there,  a  ques- 
tion that  in  fairness  we  must  admit  to  be  unanswered  but  in  regard  to 
which  the  student  of  civilization,  until  some  demonstration  has  been 
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made,  can  make  but  one  reply  and  pursue  only  one  course:  to  assume, 
not  as  an  end  but  as  a  condition  of  method,  that  there  have  been  such 
individuals;  that  genius  and  ability  occur  with  substantially  regular 
frequency,  and  that  all  races  or  large  enough  groups  of  men  average  sub- 
stantially alike  and  the  same  in  qualities. 

"These  are  extreme  cases,  whose  clearness  is  little  likely  to  arouse  op- 
position. Normally,  the  differences  between  individuals  are  less  imposing, 
the  types  of  society  more  similar,  and  the  two  elements  involved  are 
separable  only  by  the  exercise  of  some  discrimination.  It  is  then  that 
the  confusions  begin.  But  if  the  factor  of  society  and  that  of  natal  person- 
ality are  distinct  in  the  glaring  examples,  they  are  at  least  distinguishable 
in  the  more  subtly  shaded  and  intricate  ones ;  provided  only  we  wish  to 
keep  them  apart." 

12.  The  Nature  of  the  Mores  ^ 

W.  G.  Sumner's  term  folkways  is  practically  synonymous  with 
the  term  culture  as  used  today  in  sociology  and  anthropology.  A 
particularly  important  portion  of  the  folkways  is  that  concerned 
with  societal  welfare  or  control.  This  aspect  of  the  folkways 
Sumner  called  by  the  collective  term  mores.  Out  of  these,  insti- 
tutions grew  up.  (See  Selection  13,  pp.  28-30.)  The  following 
selection  gives  the  principal  features  of  the  mores. 

After  practicing  certain  folkways  for  an  extended  time,  people  ac- 
quire the  conviction  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. They  come  to  believe  that  their  own  ways  are  the  only  right 
ones,  and  that  departure  from  them  will  involve  calamity.  It  is  with 
the  addition  of  this  welfare-element  that  folkways  become  mores.  To 
illustrate :  the  removal  of  the  hat  when  a  civilian  meets  a  woman  on 
the  street  is  in  our  folkways,  while  the  practice  of  monogamy  belongs 
to  our  mores.  We  do  not  regard  neglect  of  the  former  usage  as  dan- 
gerous to  society,  though  it  is  discreditable  to  the  individual;  but  we 
are  so  convinced  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  latter  that  we  will 
promptly  and  severely  repress  the  polygamist,  and  that  in  the  interests 
of  society.  There  is  a  real  distinction  in  analysis  between  a  folkway 
and  a  mos,  but  it  is  a  discrimination  for  the  laboratory  rather  than 
for  actual  practice.  Settled  folkways  surrounding  a  vital  interest  are 
always  taking  on  the  welfare-element  and  receiving  religious  sanction, 
thus  becoming  mores.  It  is  out  of  the  mores  rather  than  the  folkways 
that  institutions  develop.  .  .  . 

The  welfare-element  in  the  mores  is  powerfully  reinforced  by  a 
conviction  which  is  in  the  minds  of  all  primitive  peoples  and  appears 
in  survivalistic  form  upon  high  stages  of  civilisation. 

7  From  _W.  G.  Sumner  and  _A.  G.  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society,  1927,  vol.  I,  pp.  33-34.  By- 
permission  of  Yale  University  Press,  publishers. 
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Religion  comes  to  be  the  redoubtable  sanction  of  the  mores,  and  with 
its  entrance  upon  the  scene  they  become  uniform,  universal  in  a  so- 
ciety, imperative,  and,  over  long  periods,  invariable. 

Putting  the  foregoing  considerations  together,  we  arrive  at  a  defi- 
nition of  the  mores :  they  are  the  popular  habits  and  traditions,  when 
they  include  a  judgment  that  they  are  conducive  to  societal  welfare, 
and  when  they  exert  a  coercion  on  the  individual  to  conform  to  them, 
although  they  are  not  co-ordinated  by  any  authority. 

13.  The  Nature  of  Institutions^ 

The  term  institution  has  often  been  confused  with  group.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  institutions  arise  out  of  certain  aspects  of  group 
life,  out  of  the  interactions  of  members  within  the  group,  and 
out  of  its  interactions  with  other  groups  and  their  members. 
Institutions  possess  both  psychological  and  structural  or  organiza- 
tional aspects.  The  following  selection  states  the  group  background 
of  institutional  development,  the  important  psychological  features 
of  attitudes,  symbols,  and  habits,  and  certain  cultural  features 
which  grow  up  with  these. 

In  order  to  give  body  to  the  idea  or  concept  of  the  social  institution, 
let  us  consider  in  order  some  of  its  characteristics. 

First,  a  social  institution  arises  out  of  and  as  a  result  of  repeated 
groupings  of  interacting  human  individuals  in  response  to  elemental 
needs  or  drives  (sex,  hunger,  and  fear). 

Second,  common  reciprocating  attitudes  and  conventionalized  be- 
havior patterns  develop  out  of  the  process  of  interaction  (affection, 
loyalty,  cooperation,  domination,  and  subordination). 

Third,  cultural  objects  (traits)  that  embody  symbolic  values  in 
material  substances  are  invented  or  fabricated  and  become  the  cue 
stimuli  to  behavior  conditioned  to  them  (the  idol,  cross,  ring,  and  flag 
are  charged  with  emotional  and  sentimental  meaning). 

Fourth,  cultural  objects  (traits)  that  embody  utilitarian  values  in 
material  substances  are  invented  or  fabricated  and  become  the  means 
of  satisfying  creature  wants  for  warmth,  shelter,  etc.  (buildings  and 
furniture).^ 

Fifth,  preserved  in  oral  or  written  language,  externally  stored  and 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  there  are  description 
and  specification  of  the  patterns  of  interrelationship  among  these 

8  From  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Cultural  Change,  1928,  pp.  46,  48-49.  By  permission  of  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 

9  It  is  evident  from  tiie  preceding  discussion  that  back  of  the  culture  trait  fabricated  out  of 
material  substances,  there  is  always  the  mental  pattern  of  its  form  and  function.  This  pattern 
is  externally  stored  and  transmitted  in  language  symbols. 
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elemental  drives,  attitudes,  symbolic  culture  traits,  and  utilitarian  cul- 
ture traits. 

These  five  traits  just  enumerated  are  all  capable  of  objective  treat- 
ment and  some  have  been  quantitatively  measured  (the  attitudes). 
They  appear  in  combination  and  are  always  interdependent  in  a 
functional  sense.  .  .  .  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  structural 
aspect  of  social  institutions,  since  this  phase  of  the  phenomena  pos- 
sesses great  cultural  significance. 

We  may  say  that  the  structure  of  a  social  institution  consists  in  the 
combination  of  certain  related  type  parts  into  a  configuration  possess- 
ing the  properties  of  relative  rigidity  and  relative  persistence  of  form, 
and  tending  to  function  as  a  unit  on  a  field  of  contemporary  cul- 
ture. .  .  . 

Four  main  type  parts  which  combine  to  produce  the  configuration 
or  cultural  concretion  known  as  the  social  institutions  are : 

First,  common  reciprocating  attitudes  of  individuals  and  their  con- 
ventionalized behavior  patterns. 


TABLE  I 

SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  Parts 
of  Structure 

Family 

State 

Religion 

Industry 

I.  Attitudes 

Love 

Devotion 

Reverence 

Fair  play 

and  behavior 

Afiection 

Loyalty 

Awe 

Loyalty 

patterns 

Devotion 

Respect 

Fear 

Cooperation 

Loyalty 

Domination 

Loyalty 

Conflict 

Parental 

Subordination 

Devotion 

Workmanship 

respect 

Fear 

Subordination 

Thrift 

n.   SjTnbolic 

Marriage-ring 

Flag 

Cross 

Trade  mark 

culture  traits 

Crest 

Seal 

Ikon 

Patent  sign 

Coat-of-arms 

Emblem 

Idol 

Advertising 

Heirloom 

National 
anthem 
Army,  Navy 

Shrine 
Hymn 
Altar 

emblem 

III.    Utilitarian 

Home  equip- 

PubUc 

Church 

Stores,  shops 

culture  traits 

ment 

buildings 

buUdings 

Factories 

Personal 

Public  works 

Cathedral 

Ships 

property 

Warlike 

Temple 

Railroads 

equipment 

Sanctuary 
Altar 

Machinery 

IV.  Oral  or 

Will 

Treaties 

Creed 

Franchises 

written 

Marriage 

Constitution 

Doctrine 

Licenses 

specifications 

license 

Charter 

Hymn 

Contracts 

Genealogy 

Laws 

Bible 

Partnership 

Mores 

Ordinances 

Mores 

Sacred  book 

papers 
Articles  of  in- 
corporation 
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Second,  cultural  objects  of  symbolic  value ;  that  is,  objects  charged 
with  emotional  and  sentimental  meaning  to  which  human  behavior 
has  been  conditioned. 

Third,  cultural  objects  possessing  utilitarian  value;  that  is,  material 
objects  that  satisfy  creature  wants. 

Fourth,  oral  or  written  language  symbols  which  preserve  the  de- 
scriptions and  specifications  of  the  patterns  of  interrelationship 
among  attitudes,  symbolic  culture  traits,  and  utilitarian  culture  traits. 

The  significance  of  these  elements  of  the  institutional  complex  will 
be  made  clear  when  we  apply  them  as  criteria  to  analyze  the  institu- 
tions of  the  family,  the  state,  religion  and  industry.  In  every  case  the 
principle  will  be  more  convincing  if  a  particular  family,  a  specific  re- 
ligious denomination,  some  localized  state  unit,  or  a  definite  industrial 
enterprise  is  kept  in  mind.  [Table  i,  p.  29]  .  .  .  offers  an  analysis  of 
four  great  human  institutions  in  terms  of  the  four  "type  parts"  which 
we  have  defined  above. 
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How  Culture  Grows  and  Changes 


14.  Social  Contact  and  Cultural  Changes  ^ 

The  spread  or  diffusion  of  culture  traits  may  take  place  either 
by  direct  contact  of  individuals  or  groups — e.g..  throu^-h  travelers. 
missionaries,  or  migrant  tribes — or  by  indirect  methods  such  as 
communication  by  the  printed  page7TKe"motion  picture. ^nd  the 
xadjo.  The  following  selection  indicates  some  of  the  factors  which 
come  into  play  when  an  alien  but  more  powerful  group  intrudes 
itself  upon  native  or  primitive  tribes  whose  cultures  are  less 
complex. 

Briefly  summarised  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar,  but 
interacting  culture-trends,  can  be  grouped  under  the  following 
classes : — 

Ji)   Immigrant  and  more  powerful  culture-bearers  may  so  revo- 
lutionise the  environmental  conditions  of  the  native  and  culturally 
weaker  people  that,  incapable  of  readaptation,  they  become  eliminated 
^nd  die  out — examples  :  Tasmanians,  and  some  Australian,  Jr'oiynesiafi 
and  Melanesian  tribes ;  or 

(2)  The  elimination  of  the  people  of  a  weaker  culture  may  be  dis- 
guiseg  by  a  blood-dilution  which  gradually  changes  the  ethnos  or 
ethnic  continuity  of  the  population,  substituting  miscegenated  stocks, 
more  adaptable  to  the  changed  cultural  conditions,  which  gradually 
take  the  place  of  a  former  population — instance,  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand. 

(3)  A  people  forcibly  removed  from  their  own  cultural  environ- 
ment and  transplanted  into  another,  where  they  are  preserved  and 
bred,  may  become  adapted  to  new  cultural  conditions,  with  a  minimum 
of  change  in  ethnic  continuity.  Example,  the  Negro  population  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  slavery. 

I  From  G.  Pitt-Rivers,  "The  Effect  on  Native  Races  of  Contact  with  European  Civilisation," 
Man,  Jan.,  1927,  vol.  27,  p.  3.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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^^^  Gradual  culture  assimilation  and  amalgamation  of  aboriginal 
people  by  immigrant  people.  Example,  the  Polynesian  assimilation  of 
Melanesian  or  Australoid  peoples. 

(g)  The  relative  segregation  of  small  cultural  pockets  maintaining 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  stronger  culture.  We 
might  perhaps  cite  some  of  the  Lolo  communities  near  the  Tibeto- 
Burmese  border  in  Southern  China. 

_(6)  Strong  immigrant  culture-bearers  may  meet  with  strong  and 
persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of  natives  who  may  resist  cultural 
contamination  with  great  determination.  I  think  particularly  of  the 
Balinese  peaceful,  but  stubborn,  rejection  of  all  European  cultural 
influences,  or  of  the  traditional  Chinese  intolerance  of  European 
proselytism,  provoking,  however,  a  more  emphatic  demonstration. 

J^ZX  Immigrant  culture-bearers  may  succeed  in  extinguishing  an 
aboriginal  culture,  but  yet  fail  either  to  extinguish  or  to  assimilate  its 
bearers,  who  appear  to  survive  the  condition  of  cultural  disequilibrium. 
May  we  here  not  cite  some  African  examples,  among,  for  instance, 
Basuto  or  Bantu  tribes;  and  finally — 

(8)  We  may  be  reminded  that  the  indigenous  elements  may 
eventually  absorb  the  immigrants  and  assimilate  them  with  or  without 
taking  over  much  of  the  culture  of  the  latter.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
may  think  of  the  assimilative  tendencies  of  the  Chinese,  who  appear 
to  have  assimilated  even  the  Chinese  Jews  who  in  physical  features, 
language,  dress,  habit  and  customs,  in  fact  in  everything  except  their 
religion,  appear  Chinese. 

15.  Acculturation  or  the  Adaptation  of  New  Elements  in  Culture^ 

The  introduction  of  new  elements  of  culture  into  a  society, 
either  by  diffusion  from  the  outside  or  by  invention  on  the  ground, 
leads  to  readaptation  of  culture  traits  into  the  daily  lives  of  the 
population  concerned.  This  process  of  introduction  of  new  ele- 
ments into  an  older  culture  is  called  by  many  writers  acculturation. 
The  following  selection  describes  many  of  the  important  psycho- 
logical  features  of  this  change.  For  the  individual  this  involves 
modification  of  his  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideas. 

Acculturation  is  closely  associated  with  all  these  processes  [of  dif- 
ferentiation and  leadership  in  adapting  new  devices].  There  is  a  se- 
lection of  men  as  well  as  objects,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  Such  a  sifting 
takes  place  in  the  face  of  anything  new  offered  to  one  man  or  group 
of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  society,  as  such,  that  selects.   It 

2  From  Richard  Thurnwald,   "The  Psychology  of  Acculturation,"  American  Anthropologist, 
n.  s.,  Oct.-Dec,  1932,  vol.  34,  pp.  559-63,  564-65,  566-69.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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is  this  man  or  that  man  that  gets  an  iron  knife  or  tomahawk.  What 
attitude  the  whole  society  will  take  very  much  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  particular  man  in  his  society.  This  also  refers  to  the  reaction, 
say,  of  a  Papuan  village  upon  the  appearance  of  a  white  man.  Here 
you  may  be  received  cordially,  there,  with  enmity.  On  later  inquiry 
you  may  discover  that  some  old  man's  good-will  or  his  fear  was  the 
determining  factor  in  your  reception. 

Even  material  objects  never  remain  as  thev  are,  since  they  meet 
another  environment,  another  society,  other  men  with  other  aims  and 
traditions.  Consequently  their  function  changes.  In  New  Guinea  big 
latcEen  knives  are  generally  used.  But  the  natives  do  not  employ 
them  in  the  kitchen,  since  such  an  apartment  is  lacking.  With  them 
they  cut  branches  of  trees,  chop  wood,  and  even  cut  human  heads  in 
the  fighting  that  goes  on  between  them.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rhythm  and  tempo  of 
diffusion  of  various  objects.  For  instance,  it  seems  that  objects  of 
luxury  spread  easily.  I  found  glass  beads  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea 
in  places  where  white  men  had  not  been  before ;  again,  sea-shells 
were  found  among  many  mountain  tribes.  Narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants seem  also  to  spread  quickly.  .  .  .  Devices  which  fit  in  particu- 
larly well  with  the  system  of  life  of  a  people  are  usually  accepted  with 
comparative  readiness :  as  for  instance  the  pile-house  in  regions  of 
inundation,  the  gun  by  most  natives,  the  bow  and  arrow  in  olden  times, 
and  the  horse  among  the  North  American  Indians.  .  .  . 

The  selection  of  objects,  m.stninSj  institntions  or  ideas  which  shall 

y^   rh^g^n    '^^pPtr^c    I'n    -^    hirrh    rinrrfon    r.^^    ft-in    ^iVnj^l    "f    ^"fltfT't       For   in- 

stance,  the  taking  of  women  implies  the  acceptance  of  such  devices  or 
implements  as  are  associated  with  the  particular  activities  of  the 
women  in  their  own  society  according  to  the  traditional  division  of 
labor  between  the  sexes.  If  slaves  or  captives  of  war  are  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  acceptance  of  foreign  civilization,  another  kind  of 
selective  process  is  at  work.  Handicrafts,  devices,  or  particular  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  men  is  taken  over.  If  a  migration  occurs,  a 
special  adjustment  of  the  people  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  is  neces- 
sary. For  one  plant  or  animal  in  the  old  country,  another  in  the  new 
may  be  substituted,  even  in  legend. 

The  far-reaching  changes  brought  about  by  a  new  instrument  are 
not,  at  the  start,  generally  taken  into  consideration.  The  innumerable 
social  consequences  of  the  contact  between  herdsmen  and  agricul- 
turists, when  men  of  the  pastoral  clans  would  take  wives  among  the 
latter,  have  certainly  not  been  calculated.  The  use  of  machinery,  of 
explosives,  even  of  railways,  which  may  originally  meet  with  derision 
received  by  other  inventions,  leads  to  a  change  of  institution,  as  well  as 
to  another  attitude  of  mind,  and  thus  perhaps  to  further  inventions. 
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The  acceptance  of  new  institutions  involves  different  processes. 
Institutions  embody  the  social  system  of  a  people,  encompass  the  very 
atmosphere.  From  them  are  drawn  the  automatism  for  behavior  in 
daily  life.  But  any  change  in  customs  implies  the  working  of  a  con- 
scious process  in  order  to  achieve  new  attitudes  and  conventions.  Such 
a  change  in  pattern  means  "adaptation"  in  customs  and  institutions, 
which  sometimes  has  far-reaching  consequences  comprehended  only 
by  time.  .  .  . 

Obviously,  the  results  of  transmission  as  explained  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  additional  acquisitions.  The  effect  for  the  future  is 
hard  to  ascertain.  The  acceptance  of  anything  material  or  immaterial 
may,  and  generally  does,  have  consequences  in  various  spheres  of  life. 
It  radiates  to  the  whole  complex  of  the  cultural  constitution  of  the 
people  concerned.  There  are  three  main  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

1.  The  attitude  and  the  relation  between  the  "giving"  people  and  the 
"accepting"  : ■ 

2.  The  constitution  and  tradition  of  the  acceptinc^  people  ;  and, 

3.  The  circumstances  in  which  such  transference  takes  place. 

ad  I.  Of  great  importance  is  the  difference  in  civilizatory  equipment 
or  what  may  be  termed  the  "cultural  tension"  of  the  two  tribes  or 
nations  that  clash.  This  may  be  observed  with  the  European  coming 
to  Africa,  and  in  similar  cases  in  the  past,  when  pastoral  tribes  hap- 
pened to  meet  agriculturists,  or  when  the  latter  came  up  against 
hunters,  trappers,  and  collectors  of  plants.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  formation  of  [new]  values  on  .  .  .  [the  part  of  natives] 
involves  their  emotional  attitudes  in  reacting  to  the  exponent  of  an- 
other culture.  Such  valuations,  and  reaction  patterns,  however,  are 
not  always  the  same.  In  the  course  of  contact  on  both  sides,  there  is  a 
certain  current  and  possibly  a  similar  rhythm.  At  first  the  strangers 
meet  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  A  recourse  to  violence  is  often  un- 
avoidable unless  one  party  is,  in  some  way,  accepted  as  a  "superior." 

('a)^The  suspicion  and  resentment  of  those  mountain  tribes  in  New 
Guinea  who,  until  their  encounter  with  me,  had  never  met  a  white 
man,  was  diverted  for  a  while  by  a  certain  deference  and  awe  as  for 
a  supernatural  being  because  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  new  im- 
pressions. They  did  not  dare  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  me  although  they 
tried  several  times.  One  could  frighten  them  by  lighting  a  match, 
blowing  a  whistle,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  upon  their  eyes  with  a 
mirror,  holding  a  watch  at  their  ears,  or  pulling  out  the  photographic 
tripod. 

(b)_  The  case  is  different  with  tribes  nearer  the  coast.  They  come 
to  know  the  European's  excesses  and  shortcomings  and  will  take 
revenge  on  him  should  he  violate  tabus  or  conventions  or  behave 
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indecently.  A  certain  feeling  of  inferiority,  it  is  true,  keeps  them  at  a 
distance  from  the  European,  but  they  will  not  on  that  account  tolerate 
indiscriminate  license  or  infringements  of  propriety. 
v^(c)  A  third  stage  is  reached  by  those  natives  who  come  more  or  less 
into  constant  contact  with  white  men.  They  soon  acquire  the  attitude 
of  a  "blase,"  who  feigns  to  know  all  about  European  accomplish- 
ments and  even  arrives  occasionally  at  a  remarkable  stage  of  identifi- 
cation with  the  European.  .  .  .  Another  [native  boy]  asked  me  for 
a  white  suit  to  put  on  when  he  returned  home.  His  people  at  first 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  then  refused  to  accept  him,  until  he  had 
rid  himself  of  this  white  man's  brand,  and  stood  before  them  as  his 
deity  created  him.  .  .  , 

This  phase^  the  "devouring"  of  foreign  civilizatory  equipment,  is 
one  of  the  most  significants  It  may  be  observed  in  many  places  and  in 
the  nistory  ot  many  peoples.  In  Africa  it  is  still  dominant,  and  was  so 
several  decades  ago  in  Japan.  It  existed  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  in 
most  of  the  European  countries;  it  prevailed  among  the  old  Romans 
for  some  time  when  they  came  in  contact  with  Greek  civilization,  and 
later  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Orientals. 

We  should  notej  first  we  generally  find  a  stage  of  withdrawal  from, 
the  unaccustomed...  If.  bv  certain  events  of  emotional  content,  this  re- 
EelLent  attitude  is  changed,  a  wave  of  imitation,  almost  of  identifica- 
tion with  the  new  or  strange,  gradually  inundates  all  traditions.  This 
is  a  most  critical  state  for  the  accepting  community. 

In  some  cases  a  new  social  entity  may  ensue,  as  with  the  Rehoboth 
Bastards  in  Angola  (Africa),  composed  of  Transvaal  Boers  and  the 
native  Negroid  element.  The  formation  of  such  a  new  body  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  occurred  in  history  repeatedly,  and  all  European 
nations  bear  out  that  evidence.  .  .  . 

(d)  The  fourth  phase  in  the  attitude  of  the  recipient  of  new  cultural 
stimuli  is  a  recovery"  from  the  shock  of  threatened  loss  of  national 
personality.  It  is  a  most  marked  reaction,  for  instance,  in  the  demeanor 
and  bearing  of  the  "up-to-date"  Japanese,  or  Hindu.  In  Africa  it  is 
to  be  noticed  particularly  among  the  black  proletariat  of  the  South  and 
parts  of  the  West  Coast. 

Also  in  Mexico  and  in  parts  of  Central  America  an  unmistakable 
national  self -consciousness  of  the  native  Indians  is  gaining  ground, 
and  an  assertion  of  the  cultural  individuality  is  the  result. 

ad  2.  The  constitution  and  tradition  of  the  "accepting  people"  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  procedure  of  transmission.  There  are  to  be 
considered  (a)  the  selective  process.  From  the  people  with  whom  con- 
tact has  been  established,  not  everything  is  adopted.  Why  does  one 
tribe  accept  this  kind  of  object,  institution,  or  belief,  and  another  one 
choose  that?  Ohvinns1y,_a  sifting  has  taken  place.   One  is  struck  by 
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such  selection  among  East  African  tribes,  who  have  had,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  same  kind  of  contact  with  Europeans.  Not  only  is  the  cul- 
tural individuality  of  each  tribe  different,  but  also  the  momentum  of 
their  own  traditions,  and  the  circumstances  of  transmission.  .  .  .  For 
instance,  in  the  Vuga  district  [of  Africa]  Indian  corn  is  sown  and 
harvested  three  times  a  year,  in  Bumbuli  twice  a  year,  but  in  Mlalu 
only  once  a  year,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  periods  of  rain  as  well 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  spite  of  a  single  harvest  a  year  the  fer- 
tility is,  in  Mlalu,  so  exuberant  that  it  often  more  than  equals  the  in- 
come at  Vuga.  As  a  matter  of  course,  each  of  these  conditions  presents 
a  different  face  to  European  influences.  The  introduction  of  an  irri- 
gation system,  for  instance,  may  bring  various  results.  The  small  tribe 
of  the  Mti,  living  on  a  fairly  unyielding  soil,  changed  its  entire  mode 
of  farming  by  taking  to  planting  potatoes,  and  have  now  lived  on  them 
for  years.  Other  clans  also  accepted  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  intro- 
duced by  the  Bethel  Mission  but  did  not  shift  entirely  to  this  basis 
of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

(bl  The  rejective  process  is  particularly  significant  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  There  are  always  a  number  of  objects  and 
thoughts  which  are  rejected  even  if  a  people  is  prone  to  accept  other 
things.  This  rejection  points  not  only  to  self-assertion  but  also  to 
the  momentum  of  and  dependence  on  their  traditions.  For  example,  in 
the  main  Japan  and  India  rejected  Christianity.  .  .  . 

The  rejective  process  should  be  distinguished  from  the  eliminative, 
which  means  the  replacing  of  old  contrivances  or  institutions  by  new 
ones :  as  for  instance,  the  spinning-wheel  in  favor  of  the  modern 
weaving  machinery,  the  use  of  carts  drawn  by  horses,  in  favor  of  the 
automobile,  the  performance  of  old  magic  rites  in  favor  of  Christian 
ceremonies,  or  the  loss  of  the  blacksmith's  craft  in  Africa  because  of 
the  introduction  of  modern  implements. 

Cc}  The  transformative  process  means  that,  in  adoption,  this  or 
that  selected  object,  institution,  or  idea  ( i )  may  acquire  a^different 
meaning  in  the  context  ot  the  new  culture,  and,  turther  (2)  even  its 
constitution  may  be  changed,  .  .  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact  scores  of  new  inventions  are  only  adaptations 
due  to  new  material,  or  adjustments  to  different  purposes,  which  have 
occurred  because  of  transference  to  another  tribe  and  consequent 
change  in  the  cultural  texture.  Furthermore,  these  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  migrations  to  regions  granting  different  resources. 

An  invention  or  change,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  is  generally 
traceable  to  one  man,  and  it  must  go  through  a  process  of  social  re- 
ception by  the  community,  a  fact  very  often  overlooked.  Inventions 
return  occasionally  to  the  country  of  the  inventor  by  having  first  been 
adopted  abroad,  as  for  instance,  in  recent  times  Diesel's  engine. 
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ad  3.  In  cultural  contact  accidents  and  events  are  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  importance,  quite  at  the  outset.  Let  us  cite  some  of  the  events 
of  the  earliest  contact  between  the  English  pioneers  and  the  Indians, 
east  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

"English  jurisdiction  could  not  be  easily  established  in  a  region  where 
the  Indian  tribes  were  well  organized;  and  the  first  English  settlements 
were  made  in  those  spheres  within  which  native  rule  had  practically  dis- 
appeared, by  (i)  the  dwindling  of  the  population,  or  (2)  where  it  was 
demoralized  by  tribal  wars,  or  (3)  where  it  was  destroyed  by  English 
arms.  The  first  condition  is  illustrated  by  eastern  Massachusetts  (both 
the  Bay  and  Plymouth  area),  in  which  a  plague  had  recently  destroyed 
a  large  percentage  of  the  natives.  The  second  condition  existed  about 
Narragansett  bay  and  in  Connecticut  west  of  the  river  where  the  tribes 
were  so  weakened  by  war  with  the  Pequots  that  they  welcomed  English- 
men as  allies.  The  third  condition  was  the  factor  that  led  to  the  initial 
settlement  of  Connecticut,  east  of  the  river,  and  the  Pequot  war  is  the 
event  with  which  the  history  begins."'  .  .  . 

Such  circumstances  in  which  transference  takes  place  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  often  instrumental  in  selecting  the  institution  or 
idea  to  be  chosen  from  another  people. 

It  is  most  fascinating  to  watch  the  developments  resulting  from  the 
attitudes  taken  by  groups  brought  into  contact  with  one  another.  There 
are  two  possible  reactions.  The  one  alternative  is  the  welding  together 
of  the  groups  by  the  slaying  of  the  men  and  the  abduction  of  the 
women.  The  other  alternative  is  more  specific,  since  the  groups  keep 
apart  in  the  beginning. 

In  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
women  or  slaves  are  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  civilizatory  com- 
ponents. The  mere  settling  together  or  close  by  in  democratic  aggre- 
gations does  not  so  much  affect  cultural  texture  unless  the  women  are 
exchanged.  As  long  as  stratifications  remain  purely  ethnic  each  unit 
preserves  its  tradition.  Then  commences  the  process  of  reciprocal 
evaluation  resulting  in  the  domination  of  one  over  the  other.  A  certain 
amalgamation  of  more  powerful  families  with  representative  clans  or 
families  of  the  inferior  stratum  concludes  in  a  shifting  of  the  stand- 
ards of  valuation  and  their  control  of  conduct.  The  importance  of 
descent  is  diminished  in  favor  of  political  and  economic  influences. 
Certain  families  of  the  superior  stratum  thus  emerge  as  dominant  and 
gather  support  on  this  basis  from  representatives  of  other  strata.  By 
this  departure,  the  exchange  of  women  goes  on  between  the  various 
strata  of  the  commonwealth,  and  leads,  at  least  partially,  to  mutual 
acceptance  of  traditions.  .  .  . 

The  other  alternative  is  that  women  agriculturists  may  be  taken  by 

3  History  of  Population  of  Connecticut  East  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
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pastoral  men  and  thus  give  birth  to  a  new  culture  based  upon  a  merg- 
ing of  the  former  traditions  of  each.  These  circumstances  account 
for  the  position  of  women  among  several  tribes,  particularly  in  Poly- 
nesia and  in  Africa  where,  juridically,  they  are  considered  almost  as 
slaves,  though  in  practice  they  may  be  esteemed  and  even  exercise  con- 
siderable influence.  Also  the  value  of  the  traditions  is  generally  in  some 
way  affected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mingling  leads  very  often  to  an 
absorption  of  the  one  language  by  the  other,  the  continuous  acquisition 
of  women  of  one  ethnic  body  imposing  the  mother  language  on  the 
new  generation.  The  spread  of  the  Bantu  language  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  acquisition  of  women  ...  of  Bantu  agriculturists  in  Africa. 
Most  probably  similar  events  led  to  the  spread  of  the  Chinese  language. 

Today  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  the  conditions  of  transmitting  Eu- 
ropean accomplishments  and  ideas  are  entirely  different.  There  are 
various  other  channels  by  which  the  new  and  foreign  flows.  The  mis- 
sions, schools,  governmental  ordinances,  control  of  courts,  etc.,  are 
certainly  outstanding  factors.  But  it  would  be  a  bias  in  favor  of  these 
formal,  intended  forces  to  ignore  the  influence,  equally  effective,  of 
the  laborer  in  the  plantation,  the  clerk  in  the  office,  and  particularly  of 
the  houseboy  who  shares  his  master's  life  and  home,  becomes  his  inti- 
mate, and  sometimes  his  friend.  These  avenues  of  influence  are  men- 
tioned here  to  match  them  against  the  former,  and  furthermore  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  intended  influences  and  those  inci- 
dental but  not  at  all  ineffective  forces  often  neglected  by  the  European 
observer. 

Finally  we  must  consider  the  results  of  such  a  clash  of  culture's. 
An  agglomeration  of  parts  of  various  clans  or  tribes  may  lead  to  a 
prolonged  sojourn  together  but  without  much  contact  that  implies 
mutual  learning.  .  .  . 

Even  nationalities  from  the  many  lands  of  Europe  united  by  the 
bond  of  a  constitution  as  in  America,  remain  unamalgamated  for  gen- 
erations. This  is  illuminated  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  fold  of 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States  there  are  to  be  found  Polish,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French,  who  all  keep  their  own  traditions. 

But  do  all  these  attitudes  persist  forever  ? 

We  must  regard  them  as  passing  tides  in  the  stream  of  changing 
attitudes  described  above.  There  are  tides  of  withdrawal,  of  assertion 
of  the  original  traditions,  alternating  with  waves  of  yielding  and  al- 
most abandonment  to  the  foreign  influence.  Such  a  tide  may  last  for 
centuries  nearly  unchanged  and  impress  the  onlooker  as  something 
permanent. 

The  peculiarity  of  modern  contact  is  marked  by  the  special  nature 
of  the  diffusion  and  short  space  of  time  within  which  an  enormous 
number  of  new  objects  and  events  overwhelms  the  bearers  of  other 
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cultures.  The  invading  culture  of  today  does  not  so  much  spread  by 
living  together  or  by  exchanging  wives,  both  of  which  methods  re- 
quire several  generations  for  adjustment,  as  by  the  imposing  of  ob- 
jects, techniques,  concepts  (such  as  Christianity),  and  by  intellectual 
teaching.  The  ancient  way  of  transference  was  imbued  with  more 
emotional  and  biological  implications.  .  .  . 

By  comparing  the  older  process  of  adaptation  with  the  modern  we 
arrive  at  an  impression  of  the  particularity  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 

These  adaptive  changes  contain  the  core  of  what  is  called  history. 
Superficially,  political  history  seems  to  consist  in  a  number  of  con- 
flicts that  may  turn  into  wars  or  migrations,  and  so  on.  These  events, 
however,  show  only  the  climax  of  innumerable  minute  processes  which 
indicate  what  goes  on  either  in  social  contacts  or  as  the  result  of 
internal  alterations  brought  about  by  inventions. 

i6.  Cultural  Changes  in  Yucatan  Society* 

Cultural  changes  from  pioneer  and  rural  conditions  to  those  of 
urban  society  are  apparent  on  every  hand  in  the  United  States. 
Somewhat  similar  changes  are  going  on  elsewhere.  Robert  Red- 
field  and  his  associates  have  been  conducting  a  number  of  studies 
in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  describing  and  analyzing  the 
changes  in  culture  which  have  gone  on  there.  They  selected  three 
localities :  the  first  of  which  typified  the  stable^  established  culture 
ni  tnivpr;!  Mavan  and  Spanish  origins.^  the  second  of  which  was 
in  the  initial  stages  of  change,  and  a  third  where  these  rhanges 
were  well  under  way  or  partially  accomplished.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  village  30  miles  inland  from  a  railroad,  the  second  was  on 
a  branch  of  this  railroad,  and  the  third  was  the  city  of  Merida. 
The  following  selection  presents  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
more  extended  study.  The  reader  will  note  the  similarities  to  and 
differences  from  changes  going  on  in  our  own  country — increased 
complexity  of  function,  growing  impersonality  of  contacts,  disso- 
lution of  older  patterns  of  courtship,  and  others. 

Beginning,  then,  with  more  general  and  obvious  differences,  I  will 
say  that  as  one  moves  from  the  village  through  the  town  to  the  city 
one  finds  the  communities  increasingly  mobile  and  heterogeneous.  The 

4  From  Robert  Redfield,  "Ctilture  Changes  in  Yucatan,"  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  Jan.- 
Mar.,  1934,  vol.  36,  pp.  64-68.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

5  Redfield  has  pointed  out  that  present  native  culture  of  Yucatan  is  a  mixture  of  indigenous 
Mayan  culture  and  the  Spanish  culture  brought  in  by  the  white  invaders.  The  disentangle- 
ment of  the  respective  elements  in  the  present  culture  is  a  special  problem  to  which  Red- 
field  and  his  associates  have  not  as  yet  addressed  themselves.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study  of  change  this  historical  problem  may  be  ignored.  See  first  section  of  the  article 
cited,  pp.  57-61. 
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increasing  heterogeneity  is  not  merely  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
community,  for  there  are  remote  villages  that  are  five  times  as  large 
as  the  town  we  have  been  studying,  but  are  much  more  homogeneous. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  mental  world  of  one  individual  is  much  like 
that  of  any  other;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  objects 
and  acts  have  much  the  same  meaning  to  everyone.  Correspondingly, 
the  division  of  labor  becomes  more  complex;  in  the  village  every  man 
is  an  agriculturist  and  performs  the  necessary  domestic  tasks  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  what  he  needs,  while  town  and  city  are  increasingly 
constituted  of  interdependent  specialists.  Such  specialists  as  exist  in 
the  village  are  chiefly  "sacred  specialists" — midwives,  shamans,  and 
reciters  of  ritual  prayers — who  perform  their  functions  as  matters  of 
prerogative  and  public  duty..  But  as  one  goes  to  town  and  city  the 
proportion  of  secular  specialists  increases ;  their  functions  are  dis- 
charged as  matters  of  livelihood,  and  their  fees,  instead  of  being 
nominal  or  traditional,  are  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations  of  free  eco- 
nomic competition.  Communal  labor,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument 
in  maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  village  community,  breaks  down 
with  the  introduction  first  of  money-substitute,  for  personal  labor, 
and  then  with  the  development  of  hired  and  prison  labor.  Lending  of 
money,  at  first  without  interest,  becomes  subject  to  exorbitant  inter- 
est rates ;  land  comes  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  individual  sale  and 
then  as  security  for  debt;  and  later  banking  begins.  In  the  village, 
estates  are  maintained  intact  until  the  death  of  the  surviving  spouse, 
even  if  the  children  and  grandchildren  are  married ;  this  is  an  aspect 
of  the  unity  of  the  extended  domestic  family  group.  But  moving  to 
the  town  and  then  to  the  city,  one  finds  distribution  of  a  deceased 
man's  property  among  the  children  and  the  widow  more  and  more 
common ;  and  testamentary  disposition  of  property  becomes  familiar. 
This  same  cityward  progression  sees  the  gradual  breakdown  of  a 
familial  organization  in  which  the  essential  features  are  the  subordi- 
nation of  women  to  men,  and  of  young  people  to  older  people,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  his  kindred  on  both  sides  and  of  them 
to  him.  Marriage  ceases  to  be  an  arrangement  of  two  groups  of  kin 
to  become  connubially  united  and  to  provide  for  the  adult  security  of 
two  young  people  just  leaving  adolescence,  and  becomes  gradually  an 
enterprise  of  youth  and  maiden  in  which  the  elders  are  less  concerned 
and  little  influential.  The  sometimes  elaborate  and  always  religious 
rituals  in  support  of  marriage  decrease  in  complexity  and  solemnity 
and  at  last  disappear :  the  solemn  asking  for  the  hand  of  the  bride;  the 
ceremonious  delivery  of  the  bride-price  with  the  admonishment  of  the 
marriage-intermediary ;  the  ceremony  after  the  wedding  wherein  the 
bride  formally  acknowledges  her  subservience  to  her  parents-in-law, 
the  groom  acknowledges  his  respectful  relation  to  his  parents-in-law, 
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and  the  two  sets  of  parents-in-law  pledge  their  new  relation  to  each 
other  and  their  obligation  to  the  sponsors  of  the  wedding.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  is  the  diminishing  importance 
of  religious  belief  and  ritual.  This  applies  as  well  to  those  elements 
which  are  of  European  Catholic  origin  as  to  those  which  are  pagan. 
In  the  villages  practical  acts  and  needs  are  closely  supported  by  sacred 
sanctions.  Ritual  is  an  immediate  expression  of  an  anxiety  or  a  need, 
and  as  all  men  are  similarly  interested  and  engaged,  this  need  is  often 
general  throughout  the  community.  But  in  the  town  and  in  the  city, 
there  are  the  very  Catholic  and  the  less  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestants 
and  skeptics ;  and  there  are  men  in  the  community — few  in  the  town 
and  many  in  the  city — who  are  not  agriculturists,  and  for  whom 
therefore  the  anxieties  of  sowing  and  drought  are  not  acute.  This 
topic  is  of  course  a  very  long  and  involved  one ;  I  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  conspicuous  differences.  The  novena,  for  example — the 
Spanish  or  Latin  prayer  recited  before  the  effigy  of  the  saint  or  the 
symbol  of  the  cross — is  in  the  village  a  spontaneous  individual  or  fa- 
milial utterance  of  prayer  :  a  man  and  his  wife  organize  a  novena  when 
their  child  is  sick,  or  their  crop  is  threatened,  or  in  gratitude  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  one  or  the  safety  of  the  other.  But  in  the  town  the  annual 
name-day  novena  becomes  the  dominant  type,  and  its  performance  no 
longer  is  an  expression  of  religious  mood.  It  is  a  social  occasion,  with 
a  religious  flavor,  performed,  as  much  as  anything,  to  maintain  pres- 
tige. And  in  the  city  the  novena  tends  to  disappear  entirely.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  town  and  in  the  city  men  take  less  and  less  part  in 
religious  activity,  whereas  in  the  village  they  lead. 

In  the  village  the  solidarity  of  the  local  community  is  expressed  in 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  village  santo;  other  saints  are  of 
small  consequence.  But  in  the  town  the  patron  suffers  from  competi- 
tion with  individual  patrons,  and  with  miraculous  santos  of  other  com- 
munities ;  and  this  individuation  of  the  gods  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  city,  where  the  patron  saint  of  the  community  almost  com- 
pletely disappears.  In  town  as  in  village  the  pagan  gods  of  the  cornfield 
are  the  objects  of  worship,  for  the  townsman  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  farmer,  as  is  the  villager.  In  the  city  these  deities  are  largely 
gone,  except  in  the  peripheral  communities  where  agriculture  is  still 
practiced.  But  village  and  town  exhibit  notable  differences.  In  the 
village  the  agricultural  rites  are  acts  of  piety;  in  the  town  they  are 
acts  of  safeguard.  They  become  less  the  direct  responses  to  a  crisis, 
and  more  matters  of  traditional  performance.  In  the  village  the  forms 
are  still  full  of  meaning;  the  layman  understands  and  follows  what 
the  shaman-priest  says  and  does.  In  the  towns  this  is  less  true.  The 
shaman-priest  is  not  a  member  of  the  town-community;  he  is  brought 
in  from  a  village,  and  the  symbolism  of  what  he  does  is  less  under- 
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stood.  It  is  simply  an  act  of  prudence  to  have  him  perform  his  cere- 
monies: otherwise  the  crop  might  fail.  In  a  word,  this  functionary 
becomes  less  of  a  priest  and  more  of  a  magician. 

The  same  fact  can  be  approached  from  a  consideration  of  the  pagan 
gods  themselves.  In  the  village  these  are  close  at  hand,  plainly  de- 
fined, and  worshipped  in  ritual  of  apparent  symbolism.  In  the  town 
they  are  more  remote ;  and  their  individual  dififerences  are  blurred.  The 
lesser  deities — those  of  the  bees,  deer  and  cattle — disappear  entirely, 
while  the  rain-gods  lose  their  definite  attributes  and  become  confused 
with  the  guardians  of  the  milpa  and  the  forest.  In  the  villages  the 
mischievous  goblin  embodied  in  the  ancient  clay  effigy — the  alux — is 
fairly  well  kept  distinct  from  the  true  gods ;  but  in  the  town  the  alux 
becomes  a  principal  recipient  of  offerings  made  in  the  fields.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  what  was  a  true  prayer  to  a  being  defined 
in  terms  of  the  awesome  and  the  benign,  to  the  mere  humoring  of  a 
mischievous  sprite.  The  villager  and  the  townsman  carry  corn-gruel 
to  the  fields  in  acts  that  have  the  same  external  appearance,  but  the 
townsman's  act  comes  to  have  about  the  same  meaning  as  the  putting 
out  of  a  pan  of  milk  for  the  brownie  by  a  Scotch  rustic.  In  the  city, 
finally,  all  these  beings  are  hardly  more  than  eery  characters  in  folk- 
tales told  to  amuse  or  frighten. 

The  same  diminution  of  the  religious  element  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ideas  as  to  the  causation  of  diseases. 
In  the  village  a  man's  sickness  is  most  often  brought  about  by  his 
failure  to  perform  the  expected  rituals ;  illness,  in  other  words,  is  com- 
monly the  proof  of  a  lapse  from  piety ;  physical  well-being  is  an  aspect 
of  moral  well-being.  But  in  the  town  sickness  too  becomes  secularized. 
Fidelity  to  ritual  is  not  emphasized  as  insurance  against  sickness.  Both 
villager  and  townsman  believe  in  evil  winds  as  a  principal  factor  in 
disease,  but  the  villager,  constantly  instructed  and  admonished  by  the 
shaman-priest,  is  apt  to  regard  these  winds  as  the  punitive  aspect  of 
deity,  while  the  townsman  thinks  of  them  as  operating  of  their  own 
malevolence,  or  as  encountering  the  stricken  one  by  mere  accident. 

We  have  been  struck,  in  studying  this  matter  of  disease  and  its 
causation,  by  the  apparent  increase  of  black  magic  as  a  cause  of  sick- 
ness and  death  as  one  moves  away  from  the  village  toward  the  city. 
This  is  a  matter  requiring  more  investigation  to  confirm,  for  our  in- 
formation is  drawn  from  a  single  village,  which  may  not  be  typical. 
But  unless  further  facts  change  the  conclusions,  it  will  appear  that 
sorcery  is  commoner  in  the  town  than  in  the  village,  and  commoner  in 
the  city  than  in  the  town.  Certainly  Dr.  Asael  Hansen's  materials 
from  Merida  indicate  a  development  of  black  magic  much  greater 
than  that  shown  by  our  materials  from  the  village.  Tentatively  we 
suggest  that  this  situation  is  to  be  explained  by  two  kinds  of  reasons. 
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One,  a  historical  explanation,  points  to  the  diffusion  of  West  Indian 
magic,  largely  medieval  European  in  origin  and  perhaps  partly  Af- 
rican, into  the  city,  to  which  came  many  Cubans.  The  other  explana- 
tion might  be  spoken  of  as  sociological ;  this  would  regard  the  increase 
of  sorcery  in  the  city  as  an  adaptation  to  the  greater  insecurity  and 
instability  of  life  in  the  city  among  a  people  still  partly  illiterate  and 
primitive  in  habit  of  thought.  In  the  city  the  familial  and  neighbor- 
hood controls  are  broken;  one  does  not  know  one's  neighbor;  and 
the  authority  of  ritual  and  religious  belief  is  largely  removed. 

17.  Christian  Missions  and  the  Spread  of  Western  Culture® 

Organized  religion  has  long  played  an  important  part  in  spreading 
culture  traits  and  culture  patterns  from  one  society  or  world  area  to 
another.  Frequently  the  missionary  carries  with  him  not  only  his  re- 
ligion but  many  other  features  of  his  own  culture  as  well :  his  lan- 
guage, his  educational  devices  and  educational  curricula,  particular 
kinds  and  manner  of  wearing  clothes,  the  use  of  firearms,  and  all 
sorts  of  material  products.  Christianity  has  been  particularly  active 
in  foreign  missions  during  the  last  century  or  two,  with  the  result  that 
the  spread  of  Western  culture  over  the  world  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  Christian  missionary  zeal. 

Vigorous  missionary  movements  have  long  been  supported  by 
Christian  churches  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1929  there  were  12,485 
Protestant  American  missionaries  and  about  500  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands,  an  increase,  at  least  in  the  former,  of  about  81 
per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1909.  Nearly  every  church  of  any 
strength  at  all  has  its  body  of  foreign  missionaries  spreading  its  par- 
ticular gospel  to  the  heathen.  In  Eastern  Asia  this  increase  was  70 
per  cent,  in  Western  Asia  45  per  cent,  in  Africa  140  per  cent,  while 
in  Oceania  in  1909  there  were  but  32  missionaries  as  against  223  for 
1929,  an  increase  of  nearly  600  per  cent. 

Missionaries  engage  in  direct  preaching  of  their  dogmas,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  hospitals,  social  work,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams. As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  number  of  Protestant  commu- 
nicants in  foreign  countries  expanded  from  1,215,000  in  1900  to 
3,565,000  in  1923.  The  Roman  Catholics  report  a  growth  from 
6,540,000  in  1907  to  12,522,000  in  1927. 

Huge  sums  of  money  are  poured  into  these  enterprises.  Charles  H, 
Fahs  has  shown  that  the  annual  receipts  for  15  important  American 
Protestant  churches  rose  from  $5,300,000  in  1901  to  more  than  $29,- 
800,000  in  1 92 1,  and  while  subsequent  figures  show  a  decline  from 
this  peak  to  $26,780,000  in  1928,  and  while  the  purchasing  power  of 

6  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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the  dollar  declined  somewhat  in  this  period,  the  total  sum  spent  each 
year  is  truly  impressive/ 

i8.  The  Interaction  of  New  and  Old  Cultural  Traits  within  Modem 
'  Society^ 

The  introduction  of  new  culture  traits  or  devices  depends  upon  the 
invention  of  these  within  the  particular  society  itself  or  upon  the  in- 
troduction from  the  outside.  This  latter  process  the  anthropologists 
call  diffusion,  that  is,  the  transmission  of  a  culture  trait  from  one  so- 
ciety to  another.  Diffusion,  according  to  Clark  Wissler,  may  be  either 
"natural"  or  "organized."  The  former  is  largely  unconscious  and 
unintentional;  the  latter  is  deliberate  and  planned.® 

So  far  as  the  effects  of  any  new  culture  trait  or  combination  of  traits 
upon  a  given  society,  it  matters  little  whether  it  arises  from  within  the 
society  itself  or  is  introduced  from  some  other  society.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  following  selection  applies  to  the  introduction  of  new  items 
into  a  society  whether  they  originated  within  a  particular  society  or 
were  introduced  from  the  outside.  The  larger  social  and  cultural 
effects  following  such  introduction  may  be  summarized  in  part,  as 
follows : 

( I )  "An  invention  often  has  many  effects  spreading  out  like  a  fan" 
that  is,  one  invention  influences  others.  Thus,  for  example,  the  auto- 
mobile  affects  the  growth  of  suburbs,  redistributes  marketing  areas, 
cuts  the  revenues  of  railroads,  and  encourages  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools. 

'2)  "A  social  rl\n,nqp:  often  represents  the  combined  contributions 
of  many  tnvetitions."  For  example,  the  growth  of  suburbs  is  not  only 
attected  by  the  automobile  but  by  the  development  of  electric  trains, 
the  motion  picture,  the  radio,  and  the  use  of  electric  power  for  fac- 
tories. 

(3)  "Inventional  causes  and  social  effects  are  intertwined"  into  a 
single  process^  For  instance,  the  development  of  suburbs  dependent 
upon  the  automobile  or  other  factors  cited  above  also  influences  the 
marketing  and  household  habits  of  wives,  which  in  turn  may  affect 
the  nature  of  family  life. 

(4)  "An  invention  has  a  series  of  effects  followinp  each  oth^r 
somewhat  like  the  links  of  a  cHain!'  Among  other  examples,  Ogburn 
cites  the  tollowing :  ".  .  .  The  mechanical  stoker  for  engines  (a)  in- 
creases the  amount  of  coal  going  under  a  boiler,  (b)  which  permits 

7  These  data  are  summarized  by  C.  Luther  Fry,  "Changes  in  Religious  Organizations," 
Recent  Social  Trends,  chap.  XX,  pp.  1048-49. 

8  Adapted  and  quoted  from  W.  F.  Ogburn,  "The  Influence  of  Invention  and  Discovery," 
Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Social 
Trends,  1933,  pp.  158-63.  By  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
»  See  Clark  Wissler,  Man  and  Culture,  1923,  chaps.  VIII  and  IX. 
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a  more  powerful  locomotive,  (c)  which  increases  the  length  of  trains, 

(d)  which  makes  the  distance  a  passenger  carries  his  baggage  greater, 

(e)  which  increases  the  number  of  porters,  (f)  which  contributes  its 
bit  to  the  status  of  the  Negro,  and  so  on.  .  .  ."^'* 

(5)  "Groups  of  similar  inventions  have  an  appreciable  social  in- 
fluence,  where  thdt  of  any  partifulaf  one  may  he  'iwijUgibte:'  'Ihis  is 
a  highly  signiticant  teature  of  recent  social  changes,  since  we  have 
witnessed  the  accumulation  and  application  of  a  large  number  of  new 
devices  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

(6)  "The  accumulation  of  the  influences  of  the  smaller  inventions 
is  a  significant  part  of  the  process."  Most  inventions  are  not  complex 
in  character,  but  mmor  improvements  upon  existing  culture  traits. 

(yy  "Thi>  ififi.ioritv  oi  inventions  are  merely  slight  improvements 
on  some  existing  device."  Some  inventions  revolve  about  some  major 
device.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  plow  sulky  has  had  549  patents  issued 
on  it.  Other  minor  inventions  may  stand  alone,  but  in  the  total  they 
serve  to  swell  the  stream  of  invention  and  may  in  time  prove  highly 
significant  for  society. 

(8)  "There  are  social  factors  as  well  as  mechanical  ones  in  social 
change"  That  is,  nonmechanical  culture  traits  introduced  into  a  so- 
ciety may  have  far-reaching  effects.  Thus  the  parole  system,  which 
arose  in  Australia  and  spread  to  other  countries,  "appears  from  the 
general  accounts  to  be  an  important  change  without  mechanical  inven- 
tion as  a  cause."  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  instances  like  this 
in  art,  religion,  ethics,  politics,  and  education.  Yet  even  the  diffusion 
and  application  of  parole  systems  are  not  without  a  relation  to  the 
rise  of  cities,  increase  in  crime,  and  other  factors  which  may  rest  upon 
changes  in  material  culture. 

(9)  "Social  factors  in  social  changes  are  often  derivatives,  in  i>art, 
Jrom  mechanical  inventions,  and  vice  versa."   Not  all  social  changes 

are  so  free  ot  the  mechanical  changes  as  are  the  alterations  in  the 
prison  system.  "Thus  the  declining  birth  rate  is  said  to  be  a  result  of 
contraceptive  inventions,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  are  additional  social 
factors.  Certainly  the  attitude  of  the  churches  is  one  such  factor. 
Another  factor  is  the  social  conditions  of  life  in  cities,  where  the 
difficulties  of  rearing  children  successfully  are  great.  So  also  the  birth 
rate  is  affected  by  the  competition  of  other  appeals  to  the  family 
budget,  such  as  amusements,  new  conveniences,  and  educational  op- 
portunities. Some  of  these  social  factors,  however,  are  seen  to  be 
derivatives  in  part  from  mechanical  causes.  Thus  the  conditions  of 
city  life  which  make  it  difficult  to  rear  children  in  cities  are  in  part 
the  product  of  invention,  such  as  the  apartment  house."" 

10  Ogbum,  op.  cit.,  p.  1S9. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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(lo)  "The  ef_ects_of  invention  on  society  are  of  various  degrees 
and  kinds"  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  (a)  effects  upon 
the  habits  of  persons,  such  as  taking  up  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
place  of  pen  and  ink;  (b)  effects  upon  social  classes,  as  witnessed  in 
the  rise  of  an  occupational  group  of  typists ;  (c)  effects  upon  business 
or  like  organizations,  such  as  modifications  in  office  practice  mtro- 
duced  by  the  typewriter ;  (d)  influences  upon  social  institutions  (in 
the  sociological  sense  of  the  term),  such  as  the  changes  in  the  family 
brought  about  by  the  employment  of  daughters  as  stenographers;  (e) 
effects  upon  standards  of  conduct,  illustrated  by  the  rise  of  new  codes 
of  conduct  relating  to  the  place  of  women  in  the  home  and  in  business ; 
and  finally  ("f)  influences  upon  systems  of  thought  or  the  social  phi- 
losophies of  wide  groups  of  people ;  thus  the  Imovement  of  women 
into  business  activities  strengthens  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
women  with  men. 

(  ii)_ZLL  takes  time  for  the  social  influence  of  inventions  to  become 
fully  feltj'  The  most  direct  and  quickest  effect  is  upon  theliabHi~of 
the  individual ;  the  most  indirect  and  remote  in  time  is  the  influence 
upon  ethics  and  social  philosophies. 

( 12^  "There  are  social  inventions  " <!  "jci^u,  gc  i^/i^rj^gnical  ones,  a&ec- 
ti'7ip  in  vnrini  rhn^.gp.'L  In  a  Strict  sense  all  inventions  are  "social,"  but 
what  is  meant  here  are  those  of  nonmechanical  sort.  Some  illustra- 
tions of  nonmaterial  inventions  which  have  had  profound  effects  upon 
modern  societies  are  the  following : 

Australian  ballot  League  of  Nations 

Boycott  Lockout 

Chain  store  Minimum- wage  law 

City-manager  plan  Mothers'  pension 

Clearing  house  Passport 

Community  chest  Patents 

Day  nursery  Psychiatric  clinics 

Direct  primary  Proportional  representation 

Four-H  clubs  Recall 

Intelligence  tests  Rotary  club 

Installment  buying  Tag  day 

Juvenile  court  Universal  suffrage 

19.  Culture,  Individual  ChoicCj  and  Contemporary  Change  ^^ 

Modern  culture  is  highly  complex,  and  the  group  life  which 
accompanies  it  is  largely  of  secondary  or  derivative  character. 
(See  Chapter  I,  Selection  2.)    The  old  core  or  center  of  culture, 

12  From  Ralph   Linton,   Principles  of  Anthropology,  chap.   VII,   in    manuscript.     Used   by 
courtesy  of  the  author. 
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the  Universals,  as  Linton  calls  them  (see  Chapter  II,  Selection  lo), 
has  become  restricted  in  scope,  and  proportionately  a  much  wider 
area  of  alternate  culture  patterns  has  arisen.  These  alternate  pat- 
terns permit  a  wide  variety  of  choices  for  the  individual,  determined 
by  his  group  affiliations  and  experience.  Selection  i6,  pp.  39-43, 
from  Redfield  illustrates  this  process  of  choice  as  it  is  developing  in 
Yucatan.  Other  illustrations  will  occur  to  the  reader  from  the 
events  in  his  own  region.  The  following  selection  points  out  the 
implications  of  the  present  fluid  state  of  culture  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  difference  between  folk  cultures  and  modern  civilizations  .  .  . 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  the  proportion  which  the  core  of  Universals 
and  Specialties  bears  to  the  fluid  zone  of  Alternatives.  Folk  cul- 
tures are  borne  by  small,  closely  integrated  groups  whose  members  are 
under  constant  social  pressure  toward  conformity  or  by  aggregations 
of  such  groups  whose  cultures  have  been  brought  into  a  work- 
ing adjustment.  Under  normal  conditions,  new  items  appear  infre- 
quently and  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  group  to  test  them  and 
assimilate  them  to  the  pre-existing  culture  patterns.  The  core  of  such 
cultures  constitutes  almost  the  whole. 

In  modern  civilizations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small,  closely  inte- 
grated groups  are  rapidly  disappearing,  giving  place  to  great  masses 
of  individuals  who  are  loosely  interrelated  and  under  a  much  smaller 
degree  of  social  pressure  toward  conformity.  Coupled  with  this  there 
has  been  an  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  in  the  content  of  the  cul- 
ture. Due  to  the  organization  of  research  and  invention,  new  items 
are  appearing  with  such  frequency  that  there  is  no  time  to  really  test 
them,  still  less  to  assimilate  them  properly.  Many  of  these  new  items 
are  of  a  sort  which  will  necessitate  great  and  radical  changes  in  other 
phases  of  our  culture.  Thus  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  or  the 
acceptance  of  organic  evolution  as  an  established  fact  entails  a  series 
of  compensating  changes  in  other  aspects  of  our  life  and  thought  which 
it  will  require  years  to  accomplish.  In  modern  civilizations,  therefore, 
the  core  has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Culture,  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  individual,  is  little  more  than  an  assortment  of 
Alternatives  between  which  he  must  choose.  There  are  no  longer 
enough  things  on  which  all  agree  to  provide  the  culture  with  form  and 
pattern,  and  it  is  sinking  more  and  more  into  an  unorganized,  fluid 
condition. 

The  disruptive  trends  in  our  own  culture  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
work  themselves  out  completely.  In  our  rural  districts  the  local  groups 
still  retain  a  good  deal  of  their  old  function  as  culture-bearing  units. 
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There  will  often  be  striking  differences  in  the  ideals  and  habits  of 
communities  living  only  a  few  miles  from  each  other.  The  older  gen- 
eration in  such  communities  share  a  fairly  consistent  sub-culture,  but 
the  younger  generation  show  the  influence  of  the  new  conditions.  The 
young  people  are  usually  at  odds  with  their  elders  and  critical  of  the 
old  standards  without  having  any  definite  new  standards  to  substitute 
for  these.  The  facts  of  common  residence  and  economic  dependence 
force  the  young  people  to  an  outward  conformity  with  the  community 
patterns,  but  they  no  longer  accept  these  as  natural  or  inevitable.  They 
have  ceased  to  give  emotional  allegiance  to  the  culture  of  their  parents 
and  are  ripe  for  change,  but  there  is  no  coherent  new  pattern  of  life 
to  offer  them.   [See  Chapter  XXII,  Selection  158.] 

In  cities  the  results  of  cultural  disintegration  are  even  more  marked. 
Here  the  local  groupings  have  already  almost  disappeared,  while  the 
new  interest  [and  congeniality]  groups  have  not  yet  developed  to  the 
point  where  they  can  serve  as  culture  bearers.  The  individual  has  to 
make  a  long  series  of  choices  from  among  the  wealth  of  cultural 
Alternatives  ready  to  his  hand,  and  after  he  has  chosen  there  is  no 
way  for  him  to  establish  contacts  with  other  individuals  whose  choices 
have  been  similar.  Without  the  backing  of  a  group  of  like-minded 
people  it  is  hard  for  him  to  feel  sure  about  anything,  and  he  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  any  sort  of  propaganda. 

.  .  .  With  the  reduction  of  our  own  culture  to  a  fluid  mass  of 
Alternatives,  our  society  is  deteriorating  more  and  more  into  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  incapable  of  united  feeling  or  action.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  modern  city  or  nation  may  be  unified  for  a  short  time  by  an 
appeal  to  their  emotions,  especially  their  fears,  but  they  cannot  be  held 
together  very  long  in  this  way.  Men  live  mainly  by  habit  and  when  the 
unifying  emotion  wears  off  there  will  be  no  unifying  habits  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  group  co-operating. 

Under  such  conditions  the  rule  of  organized  minorities  not  only 
becomes  possible  but  is  almost  a  necessity  if  the  social  structure  is  to 
survive.  The  members  of  such  minorities  do  have  a  number  of  atti- 
tudes and  values  in  common,  and  these  are  reinforced  in  every  member 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  shared  by  a  number  of  other  individu- 
als. Such  minorities  are  capable  of  concerted  action  while  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  lacking  common  attitudes  and  values  which  might 
serve  as  a  rallying  point,  can  do  nothing  against  the  minority  or  for 
themselves.  .  .  . 

That  our  own  culture  and  society  will  eventually  stabilize  and  rein- 
tegrate can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  two  things  will  have  to  happen  first. 
Some  substitute  must  be  developed  for  the  local  group  as  a  bearer  of 
culture,  and  there  must  be  some  diminution  in  the  flood  of  new  things 
which  are  being  poured  into  our  lives  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
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scientists  and  technologists.  The  breakdown  of  our  present  economic 
system  would  solve  both  problems,  for  the  descendants  of  those  who 
survived  would  be  forced  to  return,  for  the  most  part,  to  life  as  peas- 
ants in  small  communities  while  research  would  cease  through  lack 
of  money  and  trained  personnel.  This  may  be  the  only  answer,  al- 
though most  of  us  hope  otherwise.  None  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  present  situation  are  really  insoluble;  if  our  civihzation  col- 
lapses it  will  not  fall  through  lack  of  intelligence  to  meet  its  problems 
but  through  the  lack  of  any  united  will  to  put  the  new  solutions  into 
effect. 

The  reduction  of  any  culture  to  a  fluid  state,  or  even  the  loss  of  many 
of  its  traits,  by  no  means  results  in  its  death.  Culture,  even  when  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  conflicting  and  almost  unrelated  items, 
will  be  passed  on  from  parent  to  child  as  long  as  there  are  parents  and 
children.  The  various  traits  will  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  rough 
working  agreement  with  each  other  and  with  reality  by  a  series  of 
makeshifts.  The  individuals  who  share  such  a  fluid  and  disorganized 
culture  will  continue  to  live  together  and  to  co-operate  after  a  fashion. 
A^s  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  fluidity  abate,  certain  things  will 
come  to  be  recognized  by  the  whole  group  and  these  will  serve  as  the 
foci  for  reintegration.  As  the  generations  pass,  each  one  will  transmit 
to  its  successor  a  few  more  things  on  which  all  agree  until  the  culture 
rises  once  more  as  a  definite  entity  with  form  and  pattern. 

Unless  all  history  is  at  fault,  our  descendants  of  five  hundred  years 
hence  will  once  more  have  achieved  integrated  cultures  and  a  consist- 
ent, definite  pattern  of  society.  However,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
predict  what  forms  these  may  take.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
values  will  survive  the  present  turmoil  or  what  new  values  may  be 
developed  to  provide  the  crystallization  points  for  the  new  order. 
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20.  The  Role  of  the  Genes  in  the  Production  of  Characters  in  the 

Organism^ 

Some  biologists  and  many  writers  in  education,  psychology,  and 
the  social  sciences  have  accepted  certain  features  of  modern  genetics 
without  full  appreciation  of  recent  work  which  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  biological  inheritance.  Two  of  the  commonest  of  several  false 
assumptions  about  Mendelian  inheritance  which  are  important  for 
sociology  are  (i)  that  the  genes  or  carriers  of  inheritance  are  but 
mere  mechanical  constants  more  or  less  fixed  once  and  for  all  or  at 
least  little  influenced  by  external  or  environmental  changes,  and  (2) 
that  the  characters  of  the  organism,  such  as  external  features,  limbs, 
and  the  major  organs  are  identical  with  particular  genes.  The  falsity 
of  these  assumptions  will  be  made  clear  by  considering  the  nature  of 
the  genes,  and  by  studying  their  relationship  to  characters  in  the  or- 
ganism. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  genes  is  not  yet  known.  One  writer  says 
the  discussion  of  their  make-up  reminds  him  of  the  questions  which 
a  passer-by  asked  a  small  boy  who  was  fishing : 

"What  are  you  fishing  for,  my  little  man  ?" 

"Wooglies." 

"Wooglies?  What  are  they  ?" 

"Don't  know,"  answered  the  boy,  "I  haven't  caught  any  yet." 

Although  the  geneticist  has  not  "caught"  any  genes  yet,  he  does 
know  a  great  deal  about  them.  His  best  scientific  guess,  that  is,  hy- 
pothesis, is  that  they  are  molecules,  doubtless  of  complex  nature.  Their 
function,  however,  in  the  development  of  any  given  organism  has 
been  rather  thoroughly  worked  out. 

Alexander  Weinstein  says  in  this  connection :  "A  gene  may  exert 
an  influence  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  at  any  stage  from  the 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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egg  to  the  adult.  Its  effect  may  be  large  or  small;  morphological, 
physiological,  or  psychological;  normal  or  pathological."^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  genes  interact  upon  each  other, 
and  particular  characters  are  the  outcome  of  a  large  number  of  genetic 
factors  working  within  a  given  environment,  and  not  the  direct  prod- 
uct of  single  genes  or  pairs  of  genes.  H.  J.  Muller  remarks,  "So  com- 
plicated is  the  manner  in  which  the  products  of  the  different  genes 
react  with  one  another  that  no  final  product  and  no  characteristic  of 
the  adult  body  is  due  to  any  specific  gene,  but  in  the  production  of 
every  organ,  tissue  or  characteristic,  numerous  genes  take  part."^  Thus 
the  skin  color  in  man  is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  at  least  three  pairs 
of  genes,  and  the  eye  color  of  Drosophila  (a  fruit  fly)  depends  on  over 
forty  pairs  of  genes. 

As  we  know,  the  genes  of  any  individual  are  the  result  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  two  parent  strains  in  him.  There  are  possibly  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  them  linked  together  in  the  nucleus  of  every  cell. 
These  composite  groupings  of  genes  we  call  the  chromosomes.  These 
strings  of  genes  or  chromosomes  differ  in  their  chemical  make-up,  but 
doubtless  have  chemical  relations  among  themselves.  In  this  inter- 
action they  produce  by-products  that  powerfully  influence  the  life  of 
the  protoplasm.  Muller  says : 

".  .  .  Through  the  combined  influences  of  all  the  chemical  products  of 
the  thousands  of  different  genes  in  a  cell,  meeting  one  another  in  the 
common  protoplasm  and  then  interacting  in  devious  ways  to  form  further 
products  again,  the  exact  form  and  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  all  parts  of  the  cell  that  contains  those  genes  will  be  determined,  for 
any  given  set  of  outer  conditions.  Changing  conditions  external  to  the 
cell  will  of  course  change  the  properties  of  the  protoplasm  too,  but  what 
form  and  behavior  it  can  and  will  show  for  a  given  set  of  outer  conditions 
depends  primarily  upon  what  genes  it  has.  And  since  the  body  of  a  man 
or  other  animal,  or  a  plant,  is  made  up  of  its  cells,  and  the  form  and  other 
properties  of  that  body  depend  upon  the  properties  of  these  constituent 
cells — their  form,  the  way  they  fit  together  and  work — it  is  evident  that, 
less  directly  but  no  less  surely  than  in  the  case  of  the  individual  cells,  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole  body  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  genes  in 
the  individual  cells."* 

It  is  out  of  this  combination  of  effects  that  the  organic  characters  or 
features  or  tissues  of  the  individual  arise.  Weinstein  thus  summa- 
rizes the  standpoint  of  modern  genetics  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
genes  to  the  rise  of  definite  characters : 

2  Alexander  Weinstein  "Heredity  and  Development,"  Chemistry  in  Medicine  (ed.  by  Julius 
Stieglitz),  1928..  chap.  II,  p.  57.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Chemical  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  publishers. 

3  I-I.  J.  Muller,  "The  Method  of  Evolution,"  Scientific  Monthly,  Dec,  1929,  vol.  29,  p.  485. 
■*  Ibid.,  p.  484.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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".  .  .  These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween characters  and  genes.  The  delimitations  between  characters  are, 
after  all,  arbitrary:  we  may  consider  the  entire  arm  a  single  character, 
or  only  the  hand,  or  a  finger,  or  a  finger-bone.  The  genes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  actually  separate  units  in  the  chromosomes.  It  would  be  a  re- 
markable coincidence  if  these  units  corresponded  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions between  characters.  A  fortiori,  it  follows  that  the  genes  are 
not  identical  with  the  characters.  It  is  true  that  their  identity  has  been 
assumed  by  some  geneticists,  and  this  view  has  even  been  imputed  to 
Mendel ;  but  Mendel's  paper  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  the  distinction, 
since  he  described  the  multiple  effects  of  single  genes  and  realized  that  a 
character  might  depend  on  more  than  one  pair  of  genes. 

"There  is,  moreover,  no  correspondence  between  the  arrangement  of 
the  genes  in  the  chromosomes  and  that  of  the  characters  they  affect.  In 
Drosophila,  where  more  genes  have  been  studied  than  in  any  other 
organism,  every  chromosome  contains  genes  affecting  all  the  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  genes  located  close  together  may  affect  very  different  parts, 
or  may  affect  the  same  part  very  differently.  And  the  position  of  a  gene 
may  alter  without  in  general  altering  its  effect. 

"The  characters,  then,  are  not  the  genes  but  are  produced  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  genes  with  one  another  and  with  the  environment.  A  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  of  development  would  include  a  statement 
in  physico-chemical  terms  of  all  the  reactions  between  the  activity  of  the 
gene  and  the  final  production  of  the  character.  Such  an  analysis  is  at 
present  beyond  our  power,  but  there  are  a  few  inferences  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  experimental  data.  .  .  . 

"There  must  be  numerous  intermediate  processes  between  the  activity 
of  genes  and  the  final  formation  of  many  of  the  structures  we  call  char- 
acters. Some  progress  has  been  made  in  analyzing  the  transformations 
of  matter  and  energy  that  go  on  in  development,  although  the  physiology 
of  the  embryo  has  been  studied  much  less  extensively  than  that  of  the 
adult.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  activities  of  the  gene 
from  those  of  intermediate  substances;  but  none  of  these  attempts  has 
been  successful  because  no  experimenter  has  yet  shown  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  the  genes  rather  than  with  some  substances  produced  by  them,"^ 

21.  Environmental  Effects  on  the  Genes  and  Mutations  in  Characters^ 

From  the  discussion  in  the  foregoing  selection  it  should  be  clear, 
first,  that  the  genes  are  chemical  in  nature,  and  second,  that  the  char- 
acters or  organs  of  the  individual  plant  or  animal  are  not  identical 
with  the  genes.  As  Frank  R.  Lillie  says,  "Determiners  [i.e.,  the  genes] 
are  not  characters."^  Or  as  H.  S.  Jennings  remarks,  "The  characters 
of  the  adult  are  no  more  present  in  the  germ  cells  than  is  an  auto- 

5  Weinstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-61,  62-63.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

6  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

7  Frank  R.   Lillie,   "General   Biological   Introduction,"   Sex  and  Internal  Secretions    (ed.  by 
Edgar  Allen),  1932,  chap.  I,  p.  6. 
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mobile  in  the  metallic  ores  out  of  which  it  is  ultimately  manufactured."^ 
The  reproduction  of  a  species  is  a  complicated  affair  involving  bio- 
chemical interactions  within  the  organism.  In  reproduction,  i.  e.,  in  the 
new  combinations  of  genes,  mutations  in  characters  arise.  It  is  thus, 
perhaps,  that  some  changes  in  species  come  about.   Weinstein  says: 

"Changes  in  Genes. —  .  .  .  Although  in  general  genes  seem  to  be  un- 
modified despite  their  activity,  occasionally  a  gene  changes  or  mutates.  A 
mutation,  being  an  alteration  of  a  gene,  may  alter  any  or  all  the  char- 
acters that  the  gene  affects;  it  may  modify  them  in  any  direction  and  to 
any  extent.  It  may  make  an  organism  larger  or  smaller,  darker  or  lighter, 
more  or  less  viable,  etc.  Usually,  to  be  sure,  mutations  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  viability,  and  often  even  in  death.  But  this  is  to  be  expected, 
for  a  random  change  in  a  complicated  mechanism  is  much  more  likely  to 
interfere  with  than  to  improve  its  functioning. 

"It  is  by  the  selection  of  (presumably  beneficial)  mutations  that  evolu- 
tion has  come  about ;  for  the  differences  between  some  species  have  been 
shown  to  be  inherited  in  the  same  way  as  those  arising  by  mutation — 
that  is,  in  Mendelian  fashion.  But  abnormal  distributions  of  chromosomes 
and  pieces  of  chromosomes  must  also  have  occurred,  since  species  may 
differ  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  and  in  the  arrangement  of  genes 
within  them.  .  .  . 

"Mutation  may  occur  in  any  cell  at  any  stage  of  development,  but 
usually  in  only  one  cell  at  a  time  and  in  only  one  gene  in  a  cell.  The  fact 
that  only  one  gene  in  a  chromosome  is  affected,  and  only  one  gene  of  a 
pair,  indicates  that  the  disturbance  producing  the  change  is  very  limited 
in  extent. 

"A  mutant  gene  is  usually  transmitted  without  further  change  to 
descendant  cells.  If  the  new  gene  arises  before  the  first  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg,  it  is  passed  on  to  all  the  cells  of  the  body;  but  if  it  arises 
later,  only  some  of  the  cells  will  receive  it,  and  the  later  the  mutation 
occurs  the  fewer  these  will  be.  Hence  if  the  mutation  is  one  which  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  entire  body  (for  example,  if  it  changes  the  body 
color)  the  approximate  stage  at  which  it  occurred  can  be  deduced  from 
the  proportion  of  the  body  that  is  affected.  These  facts  throw  light  on 
the  old  question  whether  the  owl  or  the  egg  came  first,  or  (to  restate  it 
in  modern  genetic  terms)  whether  the  change  responsible  for  a  new  char- 
acter occurs  first  in  the  mature  germ  cells  or  the  somatic  cells.  The 
answer  is  that  it  may  appear  in  either,  or  in  a  cell  ancestral  to  both ;  but 
only  if  the  germ  cells  are  affected  is  the  change  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  mutation  is  not  necessarily  (as 
it  has  sometimes  been  defined)  a  change  that  is  inherited."^ 

8  H.  S.  Jennings,  "Heredity  and  Environment,"  Scientific  Monthly,  Sept.,  1924,  vol.  19, 
p.  230. 

9  Alexander  Weinstein,  "Heredity  and  Development,"  Chemistry  in  Medicine  (ed.  by  Julius 
Stieglitz),  1928,  chap.  II,  pp.  63,  64.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Chemical 
Foundation,  Inc.,  publishers. 

Weinstein  cites  elsewhere  another  case:  "There  is  a  race  of  Drosophila  that  often  have 
twelve  legs  instead  of  the  usual  six.  This  race  differs  from  the  ordinary  ilies  in  a  single  gene. 
But  the  difference  in  genes  produces  an  effect  only  if  the  flies  are  bred  iti  the  cold,  for  at 
room  temperature  the  race  that  is  potentially  twelve-legged  develops  only  six  legs."  {Ibid., 
p.  59.) 
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Mutations  do  not  arise  alone  from  internal  changes.  The  organism 
grows  up  in  an  environment,  and  this  environment  may  influence  not 
only  the  growth  of  the  characters  and  somatic  tissues  but  may  aflfect 
the  very  nature  of  the  genes  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence 
the  ofifspring.  Since  1926  H.  J.  Muller  and  other  research  workers 
have  produced  a  series  of  brilliant  studies  demonstrating  amazing 
effects  upon  the  genes  by  the  application  of  X  rays.  Muller  says  re- 
garding his  method,  "If  a  gene  is  a  molecule,  then,  with  properties 
depending  upon  its  chemical  composition,  it  can  be  shot  and  altered 
by  the  electrons  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  X  rays  or  rays  of 
shorter  wave-length."^"  And  this  sort  of  treatment  under  experimental 
conditions  "does  produce,  in  abundance,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "herit- 
able changes  in  animals  and  plants."" 

The  surprising  results  of  his  work  Muller  summarizes  in  these 
words : 

"The  results  in  these  experiments  were  startling  and  unequivocal.  .  .  . 
All  types  of  mutations,  large  and  small,  ugly  and  beautiful,  burst  upon 
the  gaze.  Flies  with  bulging  eyes  or  with  flat  or  dented  eyes ;  flies  with 
white,  purple,  yellow  or  brown  eyes ;  flies  with  curly  hair,  with  ruffled 
hair,  with  parted  hair,  with  fine  and  with  coarse  hair,  and  bald  flies;  flies 
with  swollen  antennae,  or  extra  antennae,  or  legs  in  place  of  antennae ; 
flies  with  broad  wings,  with  narrow  wings,  with  upturned  wingSj  with 
downturned  wings,  with  outstretched  wings,  with  truncated  wings,  with 
split  wings,  with  spotted  wings,  with  bloated  wings  and  with  virtually 
no  wings  at  all.  Big  flies  and  little  ones,  dark  ones  and  light  ones,  active 
and  sluggish  ones,  fertile  and  sterile  ones,  long-lived  and  short-lived  ones. 
Flies  that  preferred  to  stay  on  the  ground,  flies  that  did  not  care  about 
the  light,  flies  with  a  mixture  of  sex  characters,  flies  that  were  especially 
sensitive  to  warm  weather.  They  were  a  motley  throng.  What  had 
happened?  The  roots  of  life — the  genes — had  indeed  been  struck,  and  had 
yielded."  ^^ 

Thus,  although  mutations  are  produced  in  the  natural  course  of 
fertilizing  the  fruit  fly,  by  the  use  of  this  radiation  of  heat  the  number 
of  mutants  in  Muller's  experiments  "had  increased  the  frequency  of 
mutation  about  150  times — that  is,  an  increase  of  15,000  per  cent."^^ 

Weinstein  thus  summarizes  other  aspects  of  the  matter : 

"Rates  and  Causes  of  Mutation. —  .  .  .  The  question  whether  genes  can 
be  modified  by  the  environment  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  agents  besides  heat  and  X  rays  will  be  found 
to  be  effective.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  become  possible  to  alter  a  particular 
gene  in  a  particular  way,  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  do. 

10  H.  J.  Muller,  "The  Method  of  Evolution,"  Scientific  Monthly.  Dec.  1929,  vol.  29,  p.  491. 

11  H.  J.   Muller,   "Radiation  and   Genetics,"  American  Naturalist,   May-June,   1930,  vol.   64, 
p.  220. 

12  Muller,  "The  Method  of  Evolution,"  Scientific  Monthly,  op.  cit.,  pp.  491-92.    Reprinted  by 
permission. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  492. 
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"But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  gene  is  not  susceptible  to  influences  from 
the  organism  itself.  Theoretically  it  might  be  modifiable  by  the  cytoplasm 
or  by  other  genes,  or  it  might  mutate  spontaneously — that  is,  as  a  result 
of  forces  within  itself.  The  last  possibility  would  be  hard  to  prove  or 
disprove,  since  it  would  involve  ruling  out  all  other  causes.  But  the  other 
hypotheses  have  been  tested  experimentally,  and  in  general  the  results 
have  been  negative. 

"In  one  experiment  the  ovaries  of  a  black  guinea-pig  were  grafted  into 
the  body  of  a  white  guinea-pig;  but  despite  the  white  environment  the 
eggs  (when  fertilized  by  sperm  from  a  white  male)  developed  into  black 
offspring.  The  facts  of  heredity  show  that  genes  may  sojourn  in  bodies 
of  many  kinds  without  being  altered.  Segregation  in  hybrids  proves  that 
the  genes  of  a  pair  do  not  affect  each  other's  constitution,  and  in  general 
this  is  true  also  for  genes  of  different  pairs. 

"There  are,  however,  some  indications  to  the  contrary.  For  example, 
certain  genes  are  known  to  mutate  more  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
certain  others — an  effect  that  might  be  produced  through  the  cytoplasm. 
This  suggests  that  the  gene  is  susceptible  to  influences  from  all  quarters 
and  that  whether  or  not  an  effect  is  produced  depends  on  the  strength 
or  nature  of  the  stimulus.  .  .  . 

"The  nature  of  the  genes  and  how  they  interact  to  produce  the  char- 
acters are  still  unsolved  problems.  The  genes  have  hitherto  occupied  a 
position  of  splendid  isolation :  they  directed  the  processes  in  the  cell  and 
yet  seemed  themselves  entirely  unaffected  by  what  went  on  about  them. 
They  seemed  eternal  and  (apart  from  rare  mutations)  changeless;  and 
even  when  they  changed  they  appeared  to  do  so  because  of  forces  within 
themselves  and  not  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  Now,  however,  that 
it  is  known  that  mutations  can  be  caused  by  the  environment,  the  isolation 
of  the  gene  is  seen  to  be  illusory;  and  we  may  hope,  by  studying  its 
changes  under  various  conditions,  to  learn  something  about  its  nature 
and  how  it  produces  its  results."^* 

Some  of  these  mutations  persist  in  many  generations,  some  do  not. 
Such  mutation  shows  the  instability  and  flexibility  of  the  genes  in  the 
presence  of  certain  environmental  forces.  These  facts,  in  turn,  should 
make  us  cautious  about  assuming  the  naive  and  all  too  simple  thesis 
about  genetic  development  of  complex  human  characters  which  is 
still  often  found  in  education,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences. ^^ 

Weinstein's  comments  on  the  relation  of  heredity  and  environment 
will  serve  to  close  this  discussion. 

Heredity  and  Environment 

"The  demonstration  that  characters  depend  on  heredity  has  so  impressed 
some  biologists  (and  many  who  are  not  biologists)  that  they  have  jumped 

14  Weinstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-66,  72.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

15  See,  for  example,  the  older  work  of  Francis  Galton,  Hereditary  Genius,  1880;  F.  A.  Woods, 
Heredity  in  Royalty,  1906;  H.  H.  Goddard,  Feeblemindedness,  1914;  L.  M.  Terman,  The 
Intelligence  of  School  Children,  1919.  Some  of  the  rnaterial  on  inheritance  of  intelligence  is 
summarized  in  Rudolph  Pintner,  Intelligence  Testing,  2nd  ed.,  1931,  and  in  Gladys  C. 
Schwesinger,   Heredity  and  Environment,    1933. 
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to  the  conclusion  that  environment  is  of  no  importance.  Such  a  view  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  development,  for  every  character  depends 
on  both  genes  and  environmental  influences.  To  ask  whether  heredity 
or  environment  is  the  more  important  is  like  asking  whether  the  area  of 
a  rectangle  is  more  dependent  on  its  base  or  its  altitude.  .  .  . 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  in  general  to  compare  heredity  and  environ- 
ment by  expressing  them  in  common  units.  Some  statisticians  have  there- 
fore sought  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  vari- 
ation of  a  character  is  correlated  with  its  variation  in  parents  and  with 
differences  in  the  environment.  There  are,  however,  two  difiiculties  with 
this  method.  In  the  first  place,  the  correlation  between  traits  in  parents 
and  offspring  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  heredity: 
the  correlation  between  the  language  of  father  and  son  would  be  very 
high,  but  it  is  due  to  similarity  of  environment.  In  the  second  place  the 
result  holds  only  for  the  range  of  heredity  and  environment  studied: 
even  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  existing  differences  in  environment  do 
not  alter  a  character  more  than  a  certain  amount,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  character  cannot  be  altered  further  by  other  environmental  differ- 
ences. Before  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria  was  discovered  it 
would  have  been  correct  to  say  that  no  environmental  agent  was  known 
to  be  capable  of  preventing  the  disease ;  but  it  would  have  been  fallacious 
to  infer  that  diphtheria  could  not  be  prevented  by  environmental  agents 
as  yet  unknown,  and  to  conclude  that  only  by  breeding  for  a  hereditary 
immunity  could  it  be  stamped  out. 

"The  argument  can,  of  course,  be  reversed.  The  fact  that  a  particular 
effect  has  not  been  brought  about  by  mutations  or  recombinations  of 
genes  does  not  enable  us  (in  our  present  state  of  knowledge)  to  predict 
that  its  occurrence  as  a  result  of  such  changes  is  impossible.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  has  given  rise  to  eugenics,  which  aims  to  improve  the  qualities 
of  mankind  by  altering  its  heredity.  This  might  be  done  by  selecting  muta- 
tions that  have  desirable  effects,  or  by  making  new  combinations  of  genes 
already  in  existence.  For  accuracy  in  such  a  procedure  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  human  heredity  is  necessary  than  we  have  today,  but  doubt- 
less our  descendants  will  ultimately  possess  this  knowledge.  Perhaps  a 
greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  eugenic  program  is  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  qualities  are  desirable;  unfortunately  most  persons 
who  call  themselves  eugenists  have  attempted  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
setting  up  their  own  prejudices  as  standards.  .  .  ."^^ 

22.  The  Plasticity  of  the  Organism  in  Relation  to  Environment  ^^ 

The  controversy  over  the  importance  of  heredity  as  against 
environment  must  not  lead  us  either  into  following  the  older 
traditional  biology  or  psychology  which  laid  such  great  stress  on 

16  Weinstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-69.    Italics  not  in  the  original.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

17  From  Frank  H.  Hankins,  "Organic  Plasticity  versus  Organic  Responsiveness  in  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Personality,"  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  1928,  vol. 
22,  pp.  44-47,  49-50.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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simple  Mendelian  "laws,"  or  into  following  the  extreme  environ- 
mental "schools"  which  would  make  the  living  organism,  human 
or  animal,  merely  a  passive  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the  hands  of 
the  environment.  Frank  H.  Hankins  has  ably  presented  an  argu- 
ment for  a  certain  organic  or  constitutional  plasticity  which  gives 
us  a  possible  clue  to  the  place  of  the  organism  in  determining  the 
nature  of  its  response  to  the  environment.  While  this  "plasticity" 
must  rest  upon  structure,  which,  in  turn,  depends  ultimately  on 
hereditary  factors,  the  chief  point  is  not  so  much  the  mere 
hereditary  assumption,  but  rather  the  recognition  of  a  dynamic 
active  constitution  which  plays  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
habits  and  attitudes  of  the  individual.  Hankins  writes : 

.  .  .  Every  organism  develops  an  organic  pattern  according  to  its 
own  nature.  The  same  environmental  medium,  such  as  sea  water, 
abounds  with  different  forms  of  life.  Each  form  reproduces  after 
its  own  kind  and  draws  its  portion  and  kind  of  nourishment  from  the 
common  environment.  ...  In  contrast  with  the  earlier  statements 
of  Mendelism  Jennings  and  others  lay  great  stress  upon  the  well- 
established  fact  that  a  given  set  of  genes  will  produce  more  or  less 
different  traits  under  different  conditions  of  development.  This  vari- 
ability of  development  is  usually  referred  to  as  "organic  plasticity." 
The  point  I  wish  now  to  make  is  that  the  term  "differential  organic 
responsiveness"  more  accurately  describes  what  actually  occurs.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Let  us  .  .  .  get  away  for  the  moment  from  the  heredity- 
environment  problem,  and  note  more  closely  what  happens  in  these 
cases  where  environmental  change  is  accompanied  by  change  of  or- 
ganic pattern.  Take  for  illustration  the  well-known  case  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  number  of  legs  of  the  fruit  fly  under  the  influence  of 
different  temperatures.  We  note  first  that  this  reaction  is  peculiar  to 
this  particular  fly.  Other  flies  do  not  show  the  trait.  There  is  no 
general  tendency  for  alterations  in  temperature  to  produce  alterations 
in  the  number  of  legs  of  flies  in  general.  Nor  do  other  animals,  insects, 
fishes,  birds,  or  mammals,  show  any  tendency  to  react  in  the  way  the 
fruit  fly  does  to  this  particular  environmental  condition.  In  other 
words,  there  is  something  about  the  particular  protoplasmic  constitu- 
tion of  the  fruit  fly  which  causes  it  to  respond  to  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  peculiar  way.  The  change  in  organic  pattern  is  really  a 
response  of  this  particular  protoplasmic  constitution  to  a  special  stimu- 
lus. It  could  not  have  been  foretold  on  the  basis  of  any  knowledge 
gained  from  the  study  of  other  animals.  Once  discovered,  however,  it 
tends  to  be  repeated  under  like  conditions  with  the  regularity  we 
expect  in  the  case  of  scientifically  established  phenomena.  .  .  . 
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This  illustration  seems  to  be  typical  of  all  the  cases  cited  by  Jennings 
and  others.  Of  them  it  seems  possible  to  make  the  following  asser- 
tions :  ( I )  organic  structures  are  selective  in  their  reaction  to  environ- 
mental stimuli,  that  is,  they  respond  to  some  and  not  to  others;  hence 
we  may  say  that  the  nature  of  the  organism  determines  whether  or 
not  a  response  shall  he  made  to  a  given  stimulus.  (2)  In  like  manner, 
we  may  say  that  the  kind  of  response  made  to  a  given  stimulus  is 
determined,  not  by  the  stimulus,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  organism. 
This  is  only  stating  in  different  terms  the  point  just  made  that  different 
organisms  react  differently  to  the  same  stimulus.  It  is  a  good  deal  of 
a  question,  in  the  light  of  such  a  fact,  whether  we  use  exactly  the  right 
term  when  we  say  that  the  stimulus  produces  the  response.  A  more 
exact  statement  would  be  that  the  stimulus  arouses,  elicits,  or  releases 
the  response.  (3)  The  stimulus  does  not  seem  to  be  correlated  with  the 
response,  or  in  any  way  integrated  therewith,  except  through  the 
nature  of  the  organism.  There  seems  no  known  reason  why  a  change 
of  temperature  should  result  in  such  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  or- 
ganic pattern  of  a  fly  as  a  change  in  the  number  of  legs.  In  general 
one  may  suppose  that  an  alteration  of  temperature  is  equally  likely  to 
produce  more  legs,  fewer  legs,  or  no  change  at  all.  As  far  as  we  can 
go  in  explanation  is  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  proto- 
plasmic constitution  of  the  fruit  fly  to  respond  the  way  it  does  to  the 
given  stimulus.  .  .  .  The  various  protoplasmic  structures  found  in 
living  nature  seem  to  have  peculiarities  of  reaction  uniquely  their  own. 
Their  nature  alone  explains  why  they  respond  as  they  do  to  certain 
stimuli ;  their  nature,  that  is,  their  physicochemical  constitution,  alone 
accounts  for  the  connection  between  certain  stimuli  and  the  responses. 

If  now  we  bring  these  points  together  we  are  in  position  to  query 
whether  it  is  not  more  or  less  inexact  to  speak  of  organic  plasticity. 
This  term  implies  that  the  environment  molds  the  organism  to  its  own 
pattern.  If,  however,  the  environment  molded  the  organic  patterns 
we  should  expect  the  organisms  of  a  given  environment  to  be  much 
alike.  We  note,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  forms  in  the  same  environment ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  even 
large  similarities  between  different  organisms  in  different  environ- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  organism  in 
different  environments  develops  differently.  Change  either  the  or- 
ganic constitution  or  the  environing  stimuli  and  the  end  result  is 
changed.  It  seems  to  many  students  that  consequently  the  two  factors 
play  an  exactly  parallel  role.  This  is  scarcely  true,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  environment  cannot  produce  in  the  organism  a  response 
which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  organism  to  make.  The  selective 
and  limiting  quality  of  the  organism  in  determining  whether  a  re- 
sponse shall  be  made,  and  if  so,  what,  seems  inviolate.  .  .  . 
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...  At  all  psychic  levels  we  again  discover  that  the  environmental 
stimuli  cannot  create  a  response  which  the  organic  structures  are  not 
prepared  to  give.  The  first  responses  are  due  to  the  release  of  energy 
within  the  organism ;  the  conditioned  responses  are  likewise  due  to  a 
similar  release  of  energy,  but  the  energies  now  flow  along  more  or  less 
different  paths.  These  paths,  however,  are  laid  down  by  the  organic 
structures,  so  that  the  habits  resulting  from  experience  for  each  or- 
ganism take  on  a  character  outlined  and  limited  fundamentally  by  the 
organism  itself.  These  habits  are  also  determined  in  large  part  by 
experience.  I  am  not  interested  to  deny  that.  I  am,  however,  inter- 
ested in  showing  that  the  whole  chain  of  habit  formation  is  rooted  in 
the  organic  structure ;  that  the  organic  energies  are  capable  of  redirec- 
tion only  along  lines  laid  down  in  the  hereditary  constitution  or  the 
organic  pattern. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  another  important  aspect 
of  the  matter,  namely,  that  only  a  part  of  the  potentialities  of  any 
organism  can  be  developed.  If  the  same  baby  could  grow  up  succes- 
sively (or  simultaneously)  in  two  different  media,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly be  more  or  less  different;  he  might,  in  fact,  be  very  different. 
But  in  actual  life  he  necessarily  grows  up  in  one  cultural  medium  and 
not  in  the  other.  The  end  result,  therefore,  is  one  and  not  the  other. 
Only  a  fraction  of  all  his  potentialities  in  thought,  feeling  and  overt 
behavior  are  elicited  by  the  particular  stimuli  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  Likewise,  the  simple  unicellular  organisms  may  never  have 
occasion  to  give  expression  to  all  the  tricks  contained  potentially  in 
their  systems.  That  much  very  clearly  depends  on  the  environment. 
The  organism  is  not  plastic  in  the  sense  that  the  environment  molds 
it  willy  nilly;  and  yet,  the  organism  becomes  a  different  set  of  reac- 
tion habits  in  different  environments. 

But  at  all  levels  of  psychic  life  it  remains  true  that  ( i )  responses  are 
characteristic  of  each  type  of  organism ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  response 
is  peculiarly  determined  by  the  organic  constitution ;  (3)  the  process  of 
conditioning  and  habit  formation  rests  upon  the  selective  and  differen- 
tial action  of  the  individual  neural  structures.  First  responses  to  stimuli 
flow  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  laid  down  in  the  nervous  system 
by  genetic  factors ;  there  are  no  other  channels.  To  the  extent,  there- 
fore, that  early  stimulus-response  experiences  become  conditioning  fac- 
tors for  later  stimulus-response  behavior  they  contain  as  an  implicit  and 
ineradicable  element  the  bias  due  to  the  original  nature  of  the  organism. 
If  the  first  response  conditions  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third,  and 
so  on,  and  if  the  organic  structures  determine  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sponse to  the  first  stimulus  and  also  play  their  part  in  the  conditioning 
process,  then  there  would  be  a  definite  tendency  for  the  nervous  struc- 
tures to  give  a  certain  character  to  the  habit  system  of  each  organism. 
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The  so-called  "plasticity  of  behavior,"  it  would  seem,  must  in  the  last 
analysis  rest  upon  plasticity  of  structure ;  but  we  have  seen  that  what 
appears  on  the  organic  plane  to  be  plasticity  of  structures  is  in  fact 
variable  responsiveness  to  stimuli.  It  would  follow  that  the  habit  sys- 
tems which  individuals  develop  represent  their  own  more  or  less  unique 
responses  to  the  numerous  stimuli  about  them.  It  is  because  of  this 
dynamic  relation  of  the  human  organism  to  its  environment  that  such 
unlike  individuals  come  from  social  media  as  nearly  alike  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  make  them.  All  such  individuals  are  variants  of  the 
statistical  average  man  of  their  community.  While  they,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, share  a  common  culture,  it  is  also  true  that  each  of  them  reveals 
a  distinct  personality.  .  .  . 

23 .  The  Effect  of  Isolation  on  the  Intelligence  of  Children  ^^ 

This  study  undertook  to  determine  by  various  intelligence  tests  the 
cultural  factors  which  influence  children  living  in  four  isolated  com- 
munities in  the  "hollows"  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  For  com- 
parison a  group  of  school  children  in  a  non-isolated  village  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  were  also  tested.  All  these  communities  were  settled 
by  people  of  the  same  subracial  stock,  English  and  Scotch-Irish. 

Of  the  isolated  communities  Colvin  "is  at  the  lowest  level  in  social 
development" :  the  families  live  in  scattered  log  huts,  there  is  only  a 
trail  to  the  outside  world,  and  the  schooling  is  very  irregular  and  hap- 
hazard in  character.  The  adults  are  illiterate.  There  is  no  community 
center.  The  other  three  "Hollows,"  Needles,  Oakton,  and  Rigby,  are 
somewhat  less  isolated  and  possess  somewhat  higher  culture  in  a  sort  of 
rough  scale  of  merit  in  the  order  named. 

The  community  in  the  foothills,  Briarsville,  chosen  for  comparison, 
is  a  small  farm  and  sawmill  town.  There  is  a  hard-surfaced  road  con- 
necting it  with  the  principal  cities  of  Virginia.  The  school  is  modern, 
with  good  teachers.  There  is  a  general  store,  church,  telephones,  and 
newspapers  from  the  outside.  Many  of  the  residents  of  Briarsville 
migrated  from  the  "hollows"  of  the  mountains.  They  came  there  to 
seek  work. 

The  various  tests,  eight  in  number,  were  standardized  well-known 
ones  calling  for  both  language  ability  and  manual  performance.  Alto- 
gether 102  mountain  children  and  81  children  in  Briarsville  were  given 
tests.  The  authors  go  on  to  report  their  findings  in  these  words : 

"Table  3  [here  Table  2]  shows  the  average  intelligence  quotient  of  the 
children  in  the  four  mountain  communities  and  Briarsville.  The  standard 
deviations  fall  within  the  range  of  reliability.  The  curves  of  distribution 

18  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Mandel  Sherman  and  Cora  B.  Key,  "The  Intelligence  of  Isolated 
Mountain  Children,"  Child  Development,  Dec,  1932,  vol.  3,  pp.  279-90,  published  by  The 
Williams  &  Wilkins  Company.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  scores  in  general  were  similar  to  those  of  children  in  an  average  com- 
munity. The  average  intelligence  quotient  of  the  Briarsville  children  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  mountain  children  in  every  test,  and  had  a  smaller 
standard  deviation.  The  results  give  further  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
systematic  training  upon  intelligence  test  ratings,  a  factor  often  slighted 
in  comparative  studies  of  intelligence  test  scores. 


TABLE  2 

AVERAGE  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  ACCORDING  TO  VARIOUS  TESTS 


Tests 

Mountain 
Communities 

Briarsville 

No.  of 
cases 

Avg. 

S.D. 

No.  of 
cases 

Avg. 

S.D.  ^ 

Stanford-Binet 

32 
24 
42 

54 
54 
63 

61.5 
61.2 

75-9 

839 
79.1 

72.3 

II. 2 

175 
17. 1 

24.8 

23-8 
17.9 

National 

50 
31 

10 
10 
67 

96.1 
87.6 

118. 6 
95-6 
76.3 

15-2 

130 

17. 1 

Pintner-Cunningham 

Four  performance  tests: 
Year  scale 

Med.  M.  A.  scale 

16.3 
17.0 

Drawing  of  a  man 

"The  dependence  of  the  intelligence  quotients  on  the  kind  of  test  used 
is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  average  I.  Q.'s  of  the  mountain  children 
on  the  different  tests  used.  The  highest  average  intelligence  quotients  are 
found  in  the  tests  presumably  most  independent  of  language  and  of  school 
training,  and  lowest  in  those  utilizing  language  ability. 

"When  we  examine  the  results  of  the  tests  in  Briarsville,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  while  the  highest  average  I.  Q.  was  obtained  in  the 
performance  tests,  the  next  highest  was  on  the  National  intelligence  test 
— a  test  dependent  upon  language  ability.  This  may  be  additional 
evidenc_e^th^^  'jystematic  and  consistent  training  in  a  community  of  a 
comparatively  high  order  of  social  organization  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  the  kmd  of  intelligence  we  ordinarily  measure  by  tests. 
"""IheSe  mountain  children  are  slow  and  cautious  with  a  slow  tempo  or 
response.  The  way  in  which  the  environment  influences  a  child's  method 
of  responding  probably  has  not  been  studied  sufficiently  in  intelligence 
test  results.  In  scoring  the  results  it  was  found  that  the  children  rated 
highest  in  those  tests  in  which  the  tempo  of  the  directions  and  the  re- 
sponses was  slowest.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  children  rated 
highest  on  tests  which  took  into  account  least  the  factor  of  speed.  The 
children  in  these  mountains  live  in  an  environment  which  does  not  put 
a  premium  on  speed  and  the  problem  of  evaluation  of  their  test  scores  thus 
is  complicated  further. 

"The  Stanford-Binet  test  at  once  might  be  considered  inadequate  be- 
cause of  its  evident  dependence  upon  language  and  school  training. 
Analysis  of  the  successes  and  failures  on  this  test  further  showed  its 
unadaptability  for  studying  this  type  of  children.    Failures  were  most 
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evident  on  items  involving  abstract  comprehension.  This  sort  of  failure 
differed  in  degree  in  the  various  communities.  The  Colvin  Hollow  chil- 
dren failed  most  frequently  in  tests  involving  calculation,  in  part  because 
the  terms  used  were  foreign  to  them.  The  difficulty  of  evaluating  failures 
on  simple  problems  is  due  in  part  to  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  whether 
the  children  failed  because  of  insufficient  language  comprehension  to 
understand  the  directions.  Rote  memory  was  found  to  be  above  the 
average  of  other  test  results,  but  the  most  common  failure  in  Colvin 
Hollow  was  in  the  reversal  of  numbers.  .  .  . 

"The  almost  universal  failure  of  the  mountain  children  in  the  ball  and 
field  test  indicates  their  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend  and  solve  a  simple 
problem  involving  foresight  and  planning  ability.  Few  of  the  children 
appeared  to  have  a  plan  for  finding  the  ball  in  a  circular  field.  Usually 
a  line  was  drawn  in  the  center  of  the  diagram  and  in  some  cases  this  was 
varied  by  dots  indicating  trees.  Many  children  of  Colvin  and  Needles 
Hollows  could  not  understand  the  directions  of  the  ball  and  field  test. 
They  had  little  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  'field'  and  were  astonished 
at  a  ball  being  lost.  (Most  of  the  children  never  had  seen  a  ball.)  .  .  . 
These  mountain  children  live  in  an  environment  calling  for  little  planning 
and  ingenuity  expected  of  an  average  child  of  not  more  than  nine  years. 

"Evidently  space  and  form  differentiation  as  employed  in  these  tests  are 
relatively  foreign  to  these  children.  Only  one  of  the  younger  children  in 
Colvin  Hollow  correctly  copied  the  drawing  of  a  diamond. 

"The  items  which  the  children  in  all  the  hollows  passed  most  consist- 
ently were  the  mutilated  pictures,  counting  backwards  from  20,  arranging 
weights  and  comprehension  of  pictures.  In  2  of  the  hollows  most  of  the 
children  could  not  name  the  days  of  the  week  in  correct  sequence.  This 
failure  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  use  for  differenti- 
ation of  days,  since  one  day  is  like  the  next  in  its  sigTiificance  except  for 
the  days  of  going  to  school  and  staying  at  home. 

"Table  4  [omitted  here]  gives  the  average  intelligence  quotients  on 
various  tests  according  to  increasing  chronological  age.  It  shows  a  de- 
crease in  intelligence  quotients  with  increase  in  chronological  age  for 
every  test  except  the  National,  applied  to  the  mountain  children.  The 
decrease  in  the  intelligence  quotients  in  some  of  the  tests  is  as  great  from 
the  6th  to  the  loth  year  as  from  the  loth  to  the  i6th  year.  In  some  cases 
the  decline  in  intelligence  for  children  over  10  is  greater  than  for  chil- 
dren between  6  and  10.  An  intelligence  test  is  an  indirect  measure.  An 
estimate  of  intelligence  is  based  on  the  information  the  child  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  In  the  mountain  environment  increments  of  information 
become  less  large  with  increases  in  age,  and  the  seven-year-old  has  rela- 
tively more  chance  to  gather  information  and  to  learn  by  experience  than 
the  twelve-year-old  in  the  same  environment.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  .  .  .  [report]  shows,  with  some  slight  variation,  that  the  per 
cent  of  cases  below  average  intelligence  increases  with  the  decrease  in 
the  cultural  level  of  the  community.  In  Colvin  Hollow,  socially  lowest  in 
the  group,  the  per  cent  of  cases  below  average  intelligence  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  communities.    Briarsville,  the  highest 
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community  culturally,  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of  cases  below  average 
with  one  exception.  When  each  community  is  ranked  according  to  the 
per  cent  of  cases  below  average  intelligence  and  an  average  rank  ob- 
tained for  the  various  tests,  Rigby  Hollow  is  second,  Oakton  Hollow  third, 
and  Needles  Hollow  fourth.  .  .  . 

Summary 

"The  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  of  mountain  children  living  in 
varying  degrees  of  isolation  appear  to  corroborate  the  belief  of  many  psy- 
chologists that  the  expression  of  intelligence,  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests,  dependsin  a  large  measure  upon  the  opportunities  to  gather  in- 
formation and  upon  the  requirements  made  upon  the  individual  by  hjs 
environment.  Since  the  ancestry  of  the  children  of  all  the  Hollows  came 
from  the  same  stock  the  claim  cannot  be  made  that  some  of  these  moun- 
tain people  are  'degenerate'  and  therefore  their  children  are  expected  to 
be  retarded  intellectually,  a  claim  too  often  advanced  for  the  supposed 
inferiority  of  isolated  mountain  children.  Furthermore,  as  has  been 
shown  in  this  paper,  the  young  children  of  the  various  Hollows  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  intelligence,  whereas  great  differences  are  found  between 
the  older  children  of  the  different  Hollows.  The  only  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  increasing  difference  with  increasing  age  is  that  children  de- 
velop only  as  the  environment  demands  development.  The  Colvin  Hollow 
environment  is  as  stimulating  to  the  child  of  four  or  five  as  that  of 
Oakton  or  Rigby,  but  Colvin  Hollow  requires  relatively  little  more  of 
its  older  children  whereas  Rigby  Hollow  requires  an  ability  for  social 
adjustment  met  only  by  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 

"Finally,  not  only  are  the  children  of  the  communities  of  lower  order  of 
social  development  without  adequate  social  stimuli,  but  they  also  have 
few  conflicts  to  spur  them  to  attainment.  A  careful  study  of  the  con- 
flicts of  the  children  of  the  different  communities  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  conflicts  and  the  development  of  intel- 
ligence as  shown  by  tests,  whether  or  not  the  relationship  is  causal.  As 
these  mountain  communities  ascend  the  scale  of  social  organization  and 
complexity  the  number  of  conflicts  of  the  inhabitants  increases  also.  The 
intelligence  of  the  children  also  is  highest  in  the  communities  highest 
in  the  scale  of  social  development  and  lowest  in  the  communities  of  lowest 
social  development." 
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Personality 


24.  Habit  Formation  in  the  Development  of  Personality^ 

The  personality  is  a  bundle  or  configuration  of  habits,  attitudes, 
and  ideas  about  oneself  and  about  others  which  grow  up  in  the 
course  of  the  individual's  interaction  with  his  fellows.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  brings  out  the  manner  in  which  fundamental 
habits  develop  in  the  child  as  he  comes  into  contact  with  members 
of  his  family  and  of  other  groups. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  can  assume  that  the  newborn 
infant  is  without  habits,  but  begins  to  acquire  habitual  reactions  very 
early  in  life — some  say  even  before  birth.  However  that  may  be,  the 
individual  develops  habits  in  the  process  of  growing  up.  These  habits 
are  dependent  upon  the  environment  and  the  experiences  to  which  the 
individual  has  to  adjust.  ... 

An  efificient,  well-adjusted  individual  is  one  whose  habits  and  mental 
attitudes  toward  life  are  so  well  organized  and  integrated  that  he  is 
capable  of  making  the  essential  compromises  called  for  by  the  obstacles 
that  he  has  to  meet.  .  .  . 

These  habits  represent  a  compromise  between  the  instinctive  drives 
of  the  individual  and  the  barriers  set  up  by  society — and  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  society  to  the  child  is  his  parents.  So  habits  represent 
our  ordinary  responses  to  life. 

We  begin  to  acquire  habits,  then,  at  birth — ^habits  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, elimination.  We  develop  habits  or  habitual  responses  toward 
various  situations  that  arise  very  early  in  life — toward  authority,  for 
example;  we  acquire  habitual  reactions  toward  meeting  the  various 
barriers  set  up  by  parents ;  we  acquire  habitual  reactions  on  a  moral 
level,  habitual  reactions  in  the  way  of  manners.  And  the  efficiency  of 
the  habits  we  acquire  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  we  fit 

1  From  Douglas  A.  Thorn,  "Habits;  Their  Formation,  Their  Value,  Their  Danger,"  Mental 
Hygiene.  July,  1932,  vol.  16,  pp.  398-99,  400-402,  403-04.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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into  the  social  scheme  of  things.  Mental  habits,  such  as  shyness, 
jealousy,  fear,  are  just  as  much  acquired  as  the  habit  of  using  a  knife 
or  a  fork.  .  .  . 

During  the  first  six  years  of  life,  the  child  is  confronted  with  en- 
vironmental situations  that  bring  about  all  the  various  emotional 
responses  which  may  become  habitual.  In  this  period  he  comes  into 
contact  with  environmental  situations  and  individuals  that  bring  out 
jealousy,  cruelty,  hatred,  and  feelings  of  inferiority.  So  these  first  six 
years  of  life  are  tremendously  important  in  so  far  as  the  future  of 
the  individual  is  concerned,  because  in  them  he  acquires  the  various 
tools  or  habits,  the  various  emotional  responses,  that  he  will  utilize 
in  his  later  life. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  habits  or 
with  the  development  of  personalities.  .  .  . 

The  first  point,  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  .  .  .  We  forget  the  characteristic  psychological 
urges  back  of  the  activity  of  the  newborn  child  or  the  child  during 
the  first  few  months  of  life.  .  .  .  The  child  recognizes  no  obligations 
to  society,  and  when  he  cooperates,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  expediency. 
The  responses  are  invariably  what  we  would  call  rather  crude  re- 
sponses— fear  and  anger  and  joy,  but  joy  usually  from  lust  of 
power.  There  are  none  of  the  finer  reactions  or  responses,  such  as 
love  or  sympathy  and  other  of  the  finer  emotions  of  that  type.  The 
child's  responses  to  life  are  those  of  self-indulgence.  All  these  in- 
stinctive reactions  that  I  speak  of  are  self -centered  and  purely  ego  re- 
actions, their  primary  purpose  being  for  the  individual. 

A  little  later  on  the  child  gets  the  conception  of  self ;  he  begins  to 
think  of  the  real  purpose  that  these  ego  reactions  serve  in  his  life  and 
to  consider  how  he  can  avoid  unpleasant  situations  and  attain  pleasant 
situations.  That  is,  he  develops  an  idea  of  consciously  conceived  pleas- 
ure and  pain;  he  begins  to  realize  that  he  is  in  a  social  group  and  that 
certain  types  of  conduct  bring  him  pleasure,  while  other  types  are 
painful.  And  as  he  advances  in  years,  these  responses  are  no  longer 
on  a  purely  instinctive  level,  but  he  begins  to  appreciate  intellectually 
that  certain  things  are  more  desirable  than  others. 

The  next  step  is  that  in  which  the  child  builds  up  an  ego  ideal.  He 
begins  to  think  of  himself  as  what  he  would  like  to  be  and  what  other 
people  would  like  him  to  be,  not  what  he  is.  But  in  building  up  this 
ego  ideal,  he  begins  to  conceive  for  himself  a  certain  ideal  or  goal 
which  he  would  like  to  attain.  Out  of  his  striving  to  attain  this  goal, 
ambition  first  makes  itself  manifest.  Of  course  any  ego  ideal  for  the 
child  or  for  the  adult  that  does  not  incorporate  standards  of  conduct 
that  are  approved  by  the  social  group  will  soon  bring  the  individual 
into  conflict  with  society.  If  this  ego  ideal  does  not  incorporate  stand- 
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ards  approved  in  the  family,  on  the  playground,  or  at  school,  the  child 
will  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the  social  group. 

From  the  time  the  child  is  born,  social  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  acquire  certain  modes  of  reaction  that  are  approved  by 
society.  But  to  start  with,  the  child  is  amoral  and  it  is  only  through 
the  process  of  training  and  education  and  experience  that  he  will  build 
up  moral  attitudes  and  adequate  social  responses,  that  he  will  build  up 
a  personality  that  will  manifest  itself  in  socially  approved  behavior 
and  so  will  work  out  to  his  advantage.  That  is  really  what  we  mean 
by  mental  health.  Mental  health  is  but  a  state  of  mind — a  state  of 
mind  that  permits  the  individual  to  approach  his  maximum  efficiency, 
to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  and  to  do  this  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  friction.  .  .  . 

This,  then,  is  the  material  with  which  we  start  out — an  egotistical, 
self-centered  young  beggar,  if  you  will,  striving  for  every  opportunity 
to  satisfy  his  own  instincts,  and  parents  who  are  striving  to  socialize 
this  individual  by  training,  experience,  education,  by  setting  up  stand- 
ards of  the  social  group  for  the  child  to  imitate.  .  .  .  There  are  cer- 
tain goals  in  life  with  which  children  start  out  and  which  they  struggle 
to  reach.  .  .  . 

The  first  and  earliest  drive  is  the  desire  for  food  and  drink,  for 
creature  comforts  and  pleasant  bodily  sensations.  The  child  struggles 
instinctively  for  these  things  before  he  really  knows  what  he  wants. 
He  wants  to  be  comforted,  petted,  handled,  and  he  struggles  for  these 
pleasant  bodily  sensations  and  all  that  goes  with  them.  In  the  process 
of  acquiring  these  things,  in  getting  food  and  drink,  the  child  may 
become  over-conscious  of  parent  [sic]  and  may  get  a  fixation  on  par- 
ents, which  he  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  later.  He  looks  on 
the  mother  as  the  source  from  whence  all  blessings  flow  and  his  atten- 
tion is  primarily  directed  toward  her  because  she  is  the  one  who  helps 
him  to  attain  his  desired  goal. 

Intellectual  curiosity  is  another  desire  that  children  are  always  try- 
ing to  satisfy.  In  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  inherent  drive,  certain 
problems  arise — undesirable  habits,  destructiveness,  truancy,  and  the 
like.  .  .  .  Again,  a  child  may  be  destructive  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents, 
while  his  activity  is  very  constructive  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned. He  wants  to  investigate,  and  he  has  to  learn,  in  the  process  of 
growing  up  and  encountering  the  barriers  set  up  by  parents,  that  this 
cannot  always  be  done.  It  is  desirable  not  to  inhibit  this  intellectual 
curiosity,  but  to  turn  it  into  the  right  channels. 

The  lust  for  power  is  another  desire.  Children  not  only  want 
power,  but  demand  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  of  demonstrating 
that  power.  .  .  . 

The  desire  for  recognition,  the  demand  for  attention  is  another  goal. 
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It  is  closely  allied  to  the  lust  for  power,  but  you  see  it  as  the  child 
grows  up  and  wants  to  be  the  show-off.  Sometimes  the  child  uses 
temper  tantrums  as  a  means  of  getting  attention.  Such  children  are 
nonconformists.  In  the  process  of  growing  up  they  get  away  from 
temper  tantrums  and  begin  to  use  other  habitual  methods  of  getting 
attention.  A  noncon former  is  an  individual  who  has  been  unable  to 
get  attention  in  a  social  way  and  so  gets  it  in  an  asocial  way. 

The  desire  for  security  is  another  goal.  Children,  of  course,  are 
concerned  about  their  security  only  as  it  is  threatened.  We  as  adults 
are  more  concerned  about  our  security  before  we  lose  it.  We  have 
learned  from  experience  and  training  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
consider  our  security  before  we  lose  it.  .  .  . 

So  the  goals  that  we  find  the  child  struggling  to  attain  are,  after  all, 
pretty  much  the  same  goals  that  we  as  adults  go  through  life  trying  to 
achieve.  We  are  concerned  about  our  physical  comforts ;  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  power;  we  are  concerned  about  exerting  influence 
upon  some  particular  group,  in  the  community  either  of  the  home  or 
of  the  state ;  the  desire  for  attention  modifies  our  activities.  .  .  .  So, 
too,  the  desire  for  security  is  with  most  of  us — that  is,  we  think  in 
terms  of  the  future,  not  only  our  own  future,  but  the  future  of  our 
families,  of  our  children,  and  we  seek  the  means  and  the  habits  to 
enjoy  a  bit  of  security  in  the  material  things  of  life. 

It  is  the  methods  that  we  use  to  attain  these  goals  that  change.  We 
learn  to  seek  them  in  ways  that  are  socially  approved.  In  other  words, 
the  instinctive  method  that  the  eighteen-months-old  baby  utilizes  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  eight-year-old  child  or  to  the  eighteen-year-old 
adolescent.  They  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
social  group. 

25.  Four  Important  Social  and  Emotional  Needs  of  the  Child  ^ 

The  previous  selection  noted  some  of  the  fundamental  wishes 
of  the  individual.  All  of  these  have  specific  reference  to  other 
individuals.  Moreover,  the  emotions  enter  into  all  the  significant 
social  relations  which  one  experiences.  The  following  selection 
points  out  four  emotional  needs  of  the  child  which  are  fundamental 
in  building  up  the  adult  personality.  In  this  process  the  family 
plays  an  important  part. 

What  .  .  .  are  the  emotional  needs  of  the  child,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  normally  rests  with  the  parents?  .  .  . 

Love  for  the  child  on  the  part  of  both  his  parents  is  ...  a  first 

2  From  Mary  B.  Sayles,  The  Problem  Child  at  Home,  1928,  pp.  4,  S-6,  7,  9,  10.    By  permission 
of  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publications,  publishers. 
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condition  of  his  security;  but  no  less  vital  is  harmony  between  the 
parents.  The  home  broken  by  discord  or  death,  whose  children  are 
torn  between  the  claims  of  rival  parents  or  separated  from  both  and 
scattered  among  relatives  or  strangers,  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
chief  source  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  unhappiness.  No  less  disrup- 
tive to  the  child's  inner  life  is  open  contention  between  parents  who 
continue  to  live  together;  while  differences  and  disharmonies  which 
the  parents  think  they  are  successfully  concealing  are  often  sensed 
even  by  children  too  young  to  be  able  to  formulate  their  anxieties  in 
words,  with  most  upsetting  results.  Purely  external  causes  of  inse- 
curity, such  as  irregular  and  inadequate  income  and  frequent  changes 
of  abode,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  the  way  of  new  adaptations  to 
school  and  comrades,  are  of  course  also  harmful  to  many  children; 
though  when  the  inner  harmonies  of  the  home  are  preserved,  such 
outer  conditions  need  not  be  wholly  destructive. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  complete  security  of  the  young 
child,  even  in  the  most  harmonious  and  stable  of  homes  where  justice 
and  gentleness  rule,  should  endure  indefinitely.  Nor  would  this  be 
desirable ;  for  in  a  state  of  absolute  security  the  youngster  would  find 
small  incentive  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  which  is  essential 
to  healthy  growth;  and  that  every  child  wants  to  grow  up,  to  become 
strong  and  independent,  is  as  true  as  that  every  child  seeks  security. 
Gradually  he  must  learn  to  hold  his  own  in  a  larger  world  of  which  his 
home  is  only  the  center. 

It  is  this  desire  for  growth,  for  freedom  and  opportunity  to  grow, 
which  reveals  the  second  great  emotional  need  of  the  child,  full  satis- 
faction of  which  is  to  be  gained  only  from  and  through  his  parents. 
To  many  parents  this  need  is  less  obvious  than  the  need  for  security ; 
if  only  they  can  keep  their  little  boy  or  girl  safe,  and  their  own,  they 
hardly  think  of  the  young  man  or  woman  in  the  making.  The  child, 
if  he  be  not  granted  freedom  and  opportunity  in  gradually  increasing 
measure,  may  indeed  eventually  break  away  and  grasp  them  for  him- 
self. Unfortunately,  the  prize  thus  acquired  will  no  longer  be  what 
it  might  have  been ;  the  youth,  however  loudly  he  may  proclaim  his 
independence  and  adulthood,  will  be  marked  by  immaturities  which  he 
does  not  himself  recognize  and  cannot  shake  off.  .  .  . 

If  the  child's  growing  up  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  stage-to-stage 
process  in  which  the  parent  may  help  at  each  stage  by  presenting  op- 
portunities, granting  freedom,  and  offering  incentives,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  process  as  a  whole  is  largely  governed  by  glimpses  of 
the  end-result  sought.  Most  children  spontaneously  form  their  earliest 
conception  of  what  they  would  like  to  be  upon  parental  models — 
typically,  the  big  strong  father,  the  tender  loving  mother ;  and  the  way 
these  ideals  expand  and  absorb  into  themselves  new  desirable  features, 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  shrink  and  become  twisted  and  atrophied,  on  the 
other,  is  of  vital  importance  to  their  future.  For  this  reason  the  third 
great  emotional  need  of  the  child  is  here  assumed  to  be  the  need  of  a 
concrete  ideal  embodied  in  the  parents. 

The  notion  that  their  doings  and  sayings,  their  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections, are  all  liable  to  be  faithfully  taken  over  into  the  life  of  the 
small  person  to  whom  they  have  assumed  the  astonishing  role  of  par- 
ent may  well  cause  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  young  fathers  and  mothers, 
many  of  them  barely  emerged  from  adolescence  and  the  domination  of 
their  own  parent-models.  Yet  there  is  no  escape.  No  ideal  they  can 
paint  for  the  child,  in  however  glowing  colors,  no  admonitions  to 
virtue  or  warnings  against  evil,  will  exert  anything  approaching  the 
influence  of  their  own  day-by-day  living.  .  .  . 

If  the  child  needs  a  parent  fit  to  serve  as  practical  working  model, 
no  less  does  he  need  one  who  is  companionable :  not  another  immature 
being  like  himself,  nor  yet  one  whose  own  childhood  lies  so  far  in  the 
dim  past  as  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  one  who  remembers  and  under- 
stands, who  listens  and  considers.  This  is  the  fourth  great  need  of 
the  child. 

How  common  is  real  companionship  between  parents  and  children  ? 
— companionship,  that  is,  in  which  the  child  talks  freely  of  his  inter- 
ests and  the  parent  enters  into  those  interests  with  understanding  and 
sympathy?  ...  As  our  understanding  of  human  nature  increases, 
how  many  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  and  behaving,  once  consid- 
ered "natural'*  in  children  or  in  adults,  prove  to  be  the  result  of  training 
unintentionally  administered  by  their  elders?  The  child  whose  out- 
pourings are  often  interrupted  by  a  preoccupied  "Yes,  dear,  but  run 
along  now,  mother's  busy,"  or  whose  questions  are  shunted  off  by  an 
evasive  "You're  too  young  to  understand  now,  son;  when  you're 
older,  father'll  explain,"  is  likely  soon  to  lose  the  impulse  to  confide  in 
or  seek  explanations  from  his  parents.  And  such  rebuffs  are  mild 
indeed  compared  with  those  often  administered  by  well-intentioned 
but  impatient  and  thoughtless  adults. 

What  other  needs  of  the  child  may  be  met  by  the  parent  who  knows 
how  to  bear  him  company  ?  Perhaps  these  needs  may  be  summed  up 
under  three  heads :  first,  the  need  of  a  safety  valve ;  second,  the  need 
of  an  interpreter  of  life;  third,  the  need  of  a  guide.  .  .  , 

26.  The  Concept  of  Social  Role  Illustrated  by  Husband- Wife  Tnterar,tin]7«;3 

The  role  of  the  person  is  his  function  or  the  habits  and  attitudes 
which  make  up  the  part  he  plays  with  his  fellows  in  any  given 

3  From  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  "Roles  and  Marital  Adjustment,"  Publication  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  May,  1933,  vol.  27,  no.  2,  pp.  108,  109.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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group  or  situation.  The  role  is  the  outcome,  in  short,  of  the  per- 
son's interaction  with  his  fellows.  The  basis  of  the  chief  parts 
which  one  plays  throughout  life  are  likely  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
family  and  other  primary  groups.  The  following  selection  points 
out  some  features  of  roles  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  husband- 
wife  interrelations  in  the  family. 

...  In  our  use  of  the  concept  role  we  are  prone  to  think  of 
certain  characteristic  responses  or  tendencies  to  respond  which  the  per- 
son makes  or  tends  to  make  to  persons  or  situations.  Frequently  we 
fail  to  recognize  clearly  enough  what  might  be  called  expectations  en- 
tertained by  the  subject  as  to  actions  or  responses  which  are  to  come 
from  other  persons.  The  writer  recognizes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  these  two  things  since  in  reality  they  are  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  There  is  no  conception  of  one's  role,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
without  reference  to  what  action  is  expected  of  the  situation  of  which 
the  role  is  a  part.  ...  A  number  of  our  cases  of  marital  difficulty 
seem  capable  of  analysis  in  terms  of  the  inability  of  one  mate  to  fit 
into  the  expected  response  pattern  called  for  by  the  other. 

A  second  point  to  be  called  to  mind  is  that  in  marriage  the  partners 
do  not  play  single  roles  with  respect  to  one  another,  although  a  single 
role  may  be  most  characteristic  of  a  given  person  in  his  marriage  rela- 
tions. Cases  seem  to  indicate  a  multiplicity  of  roles.  For  example,  a 
wife  may  play  a  much  depended  upon  mother-role,  a  hated  sister-role, 
and  a  loved  brother-role  at  different  times  for  her  husband.  The  hus- 
band may  in  turn  be  for  his  wife  her  distantly  respected  father,  her 
hated  younger  brother,  and  her  loved  older  sister.  The  startling 
ambivalence  frequently  displayed  by  married  persons  for  one  another 
may  not  be  true  ambivalence  in  the  strict  Freudian  sense.  It  may  actu- 
ally be  the  result  of  corresponding  attitudes  for  different  role  pat- 
terns derived  from  early  family  relations.  Thus  a  husband  may  call 
out  affectionate  as  well  as  hostile  responses  from  his  wife  by  playing 
roles  of  members  of  her  family  who  earlier  called  out  the  different  re- 
sponses. Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  nor  even  likely  that  either 
husband  or  wife  will  be  aware  that  he  is  playing  such  roles. 
I  A  third  point  to  be  called  to  mind  is  that  roles  may  be  stereotyped 

''  and  unique.   The  stereotyped  roles,  for  example,  of  husband  and  fa- 

ther, wife  and  mother,  are  defined  in  the  folkways  and  mores  of 
society.  But  within  these  definitions  by  a  given  culture  there  are  in- 
dividual patterns  or  roles  that  are  determined  by  the  peculiar  social 
experience  of  the  individual.  Thus  an  adult  may  continue  to  play  an 
infantile  role  as  a  result,  let  us  say,  of  his  having  been  the  youngest 
child  in  a  family  that  has  coddled  him  a  great  deal. 
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A  fourth  point  which  needs  emphasis  is  that,  frequently,  we  might 
say  usually,  many  of  the  roles  that  persons  play  are  unconscious.  If 
all  of  the  roles  a  married  pair  play  for  one  another  are  not  uncon- 
scious, the  most  significant  ones  are  frequently  so.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  study  of  marriage  as  an  adjustment  of  roles,  may  be  indi- 
cated by  laying  down  certain  propositions. 

First,  marriage  adjustment  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  in  which 
marriage  partners  attempt  to  re-enact  certain  relational  systems  or 
situations  which  obtained  in  their  own  earlier  family  groups.  Or,  in 
other  words,  marriage  partners  tend  to  play  the  habitual  roles  they 
evolved  in  their  childhood  and  adolescence. 

Second,  the  kinds  of  roles  that  marriage  partners  bring  to  the  mar- 
riage will  determine  the  nature  of  their  marriage  relationship  and  the 
degree  of  adjustment  that  they  will  achieve. 

Third,  that  maladjusted  marriages  may  be  regarded  as  results  of  the 
failure  of  [the]  marriage  situation  to  provide  the  system  of  relation- 
ships called  for  by  the  roles  which  the  marriage  partners  bring  to  the 
marriage. 

27.  The  Place  of  the  Family  and  the  School  in  Forming  Personality^ 

The  influence  of  the  family  and  of  the  school  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  person's  role  in  society  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
following  selection. 

.  .  .  The  family  still  remains  the  chief  social  agency  both  for  trans- 
mitting the  cultural  heritages  from  the  older  to  the  younger  generation 
and  for  the  development  of  the  personality  of  its  members.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  cultural  transmission  and  in  the 
interaction  of  the  family  and  its  members  with  the  environing  com- 
munity that  modifications  and  conditionings  of  the  personality  of  all 
the  members  of  the  family  take  place.  Herein  for  the  family  lies  the 
significance  of  the  definition  by  Thomas  of  personality  as  "the  subjec- 
tive aspect  of  culture." 

It  is  not  only  that  in  the  family  its  members  assume  roles  consistent 
with  the  cultural  tradition,  and  in  which  they  feel  a  vested  personal 
interest,  but  the  family  itself  sets  up  claims  and  obligations  which  tend 
to  become  sacred  and  to  transcend  the  rights  and  even  the  individual- 
ity of  its  members. 

.  .  .  The  following  life  history  is  that  of  Marie,  the  daughter  of  a 
German-American  family  who  lived  in  several  culturally  different 
communities,  some  German-American,  and  others  native  American. 
The  interaction  of  the  family  and  its  members  to  these  variable  cul- 

4  From  Ernest  W.   Burgess,   "The  Family  and  the  Person,"  Publications  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  1928,  vol.  22,  pp.  134-37,  138,  139-40.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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tural  environments  provides  the  setting  for  the  personal  development 
of  the  child.  .  .  . 

The  way  in  which  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  family  is  mediated 
by  affection  is  revealed  in  the  first  recollection  of  her  father : 

"The  first  memory  of  my  father  was  when,  one  time,  I  took  a  hatchet 
and  started  to  chop  at  one  of  the  porch  posts.  I  knew  that  I  shouldn't, 
but  I  thought  they  wouldn't  know  that  I  knew  that  I  shouldn't.  I  was 
playing  that  I  was  in  a  forest  cutting  down  trees.  My  father  nearly 
spanked  me.  ...  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  my  father,  and  yet  I  felt 
like  a  pal  with  him  also.  .  .  ." 

How  the  person's  conception  of  his  role  is  created  not  so  much  by 
his  own  behavior  but  by  the  reaction  of  the  members  of  the  family 
toward  it  is  revealed  by  certain  oft-repeated  family  anecdotes. 

"This  story  my  father  told  with  pride: 

"  'We  never  let  anyone  frighten  her  of  the  dark  or  anything  else  if  we 
can  help  it.  You  see,  she  goes  any  place  now  in  the  dark.  One  night  after 
dark  we  missed  her,  and  there  she  was  out  in  the  granary  piling  handfuls 
of  wheat  out  of  the  bin  onto  the  floor.'  After  hearing  this  told,  of  course 
I  was  never  afraid;  at  least  I  would  not  let  myself  be. 

"I  think  I  was  quite  an  egotistical  little  thing.  I  felt  superior  to  my 
mother;  I  felt  real  pals  with  my  dad.  I  played  quite  an  important  role 
and  I  knew  it." 

The  appearance  of  the  second  child  may,  unless  the  situation  is  skil- 
fully and  sympathetically  handled  by  the  parents,  create  a  crisis  for 
the  older  child. 

"The  following  impression  of  my  mother  and  father  I  remember  vividly : 
I  was  over  four.  It  was  dusk.  They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  lounge, 
holding  hands,  I  think,  when  I  came  into  the  room.  They  asked  me  if  I 
didn't  want  a  little  brother.  I  was  embarrassed.  I  said  I  thought  I  did, 
but  I  felt  uneasy  and  left  the  room. 

"When  I  was  five,  my  brother  came.  Now  the  tables  turned.  It  de- 
veloped later  that  he  was  a  paralytic.  He  was  always  ill.  He  cried  a  very 
great  deal.  My  mother  was  not  well.  We  had  a  'hired  girl'  all  the  time. 
At  first  I  demanded  lattention.  Once  I  asked  my  mother  to  comb  my  hair. 
She  did  not  have  time  right  then.  'But  you  simply  have  to !'  I  shrieked 
at  her,  and  she  proceeded  to  tame  me  down. 

"Mother  is  naturally  undemonstrative.  I  remember  sometimes  standing 
by  her  chair  and  wanting  to  put  my  arms  around  her,  but  being  afraid 
that  she  would  not  pay  any  attention,  or  worse  still,  that  she  would  not 
understand  and  ask  me  to  run  away.  One  day  when  I  was  seven  I  made 
some  remark  that  drew  from  her,  'Why,  don't  you  think  I  love  you?'  I 
wanted  to  cry.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  At  last  I  said,  timidly,  with- 
out resentment,  'No !'  I  think  she  sensed  some  of  the  situation,  for  she 
said,  with  real  warmth,  'Why,  of  course  I  love  you!' 
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"What  a  relief  !  I  was  happy  for  days  !  Did  my  intense  love  for  children 
and  the  lavish  affection  I  bestowed  upon  them  in  my  adolescence  grow 
partly  out  of  the  memories  of  this  situation  ?  I  have  always  said  that  no 
child  should  go  hungry-hearted  around  me.  I  have  thought  it  was  because 
I  understood." 

Even  the  preadolescent  child  makes  comparisons  between  its  family 
and  the  others  in  the  community.  The  feelings  of  inferiority  or  supe- 
riority of  the  child  are  bound  up  with  the  status  of  its  family. 

"I  saw  that  my  home  was  different  from  others,  but  everything  was 
always  spotlessly  clean.  We  did  not  have  all  the  nice  little  things  that 
give  the  home  touch.  I  had  a  little  playroom  upstairs,  and  here  my  chum 
and  I  fixed  up  things  to  my  heart's  content.  This  should  be  charming  like 
other  homes. 

"In  comparing  my  family  with  other  families  I  felt  at  once  proud  and 
humble  also.  My  father  took  his  place  among  the  leading  farmers.  I 
was  always  proud  of  that,  but  his  emotional  mannerisms  and  his  broken 
English  annoyed  me  before  my  friends.  .  .  ." 

The  new  adjustments  in  adolescence  have  caused  it  to  be  designated 
as  a  period  of  stress  and  strain.  .  .  .  Conflicts  between  standards  and 
ideals  of  the  family  and  the  values  of  the  community  lead  to  emotional 
disturbances,  confusion,  and  restless,  anomalous  behavior. 

"When  I  was  twelve  we  bought  a  little  ranch  near  Y,  a  little  town  of 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  it ;  we  guarded 
this  secret  very  carefully. 

"My  parents  seemed  to  be  disturbed  because  I  had  no  girl  friends  my 
own  age.  They  showed  this  in  the  form  of  teasing.  I  wished  that  I  had 
a  girl  friend,  too,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  friends  with  any  of  the 
girls.  They  all  had  their  chums.'  They  were  nice  to  me,  and  sometimes 
went  to  see  one  another  \_sic}  on  Sunday  afternoons,  tame  formal  calls,  no 
spontaneity. 

"This  period  became  one  of  tears,  storm,  and  stress.  I  wept  over  the 
least  little  thing;  my  mother  did  not  understand  what  made  me  act  so 
strangely.  .  .  . 

"Sometimes  when  I  wept  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  die.  What  was  the 
use  of  living?  What  was  I  heading  for?  At  last  a  dream  began  to 
formulate.  I  should  like  to  be  a  teacher;  I  loved  children.  Everyone 
remarked  about  my  hold  on  them.  I  remember  the  day  the  idea  became 
very  real  to  me.  I  was  given  to  day  dreaming,  anyway,  but  this  day  was 
different.  I  walked  as  in  a  haze  all  day.  I  saw  the  profession  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  romantic  and  idealistic  adolescent.  In  my  eyes  it  was  not 
ordinary  now — it  was  glorified. 

"I  guarded  my  secret  carefully.  It  was  almost  too  sacred  a  thing  to 
discuss.  Finally  I  told  my  mother  that  I  should  like  to  go  to  work  to 
earn  some  money.  I  wanted  to  go  -to  high  school.  Falteringly  I  said  I'd 
like  to  be  a  teacher.  To  my  joy  she  was  pleased.   I  believe  she  had  been 
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worrying  more  over  me  than  she  let  me  see,  for  she  had  always  said,  'I 
shall  see  that  my  daughter  has  an  education.  She  shall  not  have  to  get 
married.'  .  .  . 

"Finally  the  grand  day  came  and  I  started  to  high  school.  I  was  nervous 
about  it.  I  was  slight  and  undeveloped  physically,  and  although  I  was 
sixteen,  I  passed  for  one  of  the  little  thirteen-  or  fourteen-year-olds.  This 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  school  life  quite  freely. 

"Since  many  of  the  other  freshmen  were  from  out  of  town  also  and 
were  strangers,  I  soon  made  friends.  I  soon  became  enthusiastic  about 
high-school  life  and  wanted  to  enter  into  it.  When  the  class  was  organ- 
ized, I  found  myself  on  a  committee.  Since  there  were  over  a  hundred 
in  the  class  I  felt  happy  over  even  this  small  distinction.  But  the  com- 
mittee always  met  after  school  and  I  had  to  take  the  car  home  even  be- 
fore three.  Now  that  I  was  going  to  high  school,  I  had  to  hustle  up  my 
work  at  home  to  get  it  all  finished.  .  .  ." 

Marie  goes  to  school,  but  has  no  time  for  social  activities.  She  must 
assist  with  the  household  work. 

"I  helped  my  mother  a  great  deal.  I  worried  over  the  financial  situation. 
I  probably  suffered  from  malnutrition.  Very  often  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
did  not  feel  life  worth  living.  One  day  someone  said  something  about 
how  joyous  were  the  days  of  youth,  and  I  flared  back,  'Huh,  if  the  rest 
of  life  is  worse  than  this,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  live  !'  This  sort  of 
thing  perplexed  and  worried  my  mother. 

"Finally,  one  day,  I  discovered  an  article  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
on  adolescent  girlhood.  There  I  was,  all  described,  and  it  said  that  this 
was  only  a  period  of  adjustment.  This  was  a  great  relief.  I  had  thought 
that  I  should  always  be  as  I  was  now. 

"In  high  school  my  art  and  English  teacher  was  my  idol.  She  had  a  keen 
mind,  a  charming  personality,  and  was  the  most  popular  instructor  of  the 
school.  I  decided  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  I  could  ever  become  a  teacher. 
I  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  could,  and,  finally,  on  the  last  day  of  school,  at 
noon,  I  went  up  timidly  and  asked  her.  She  was  busy,  but  she  took  time 
for  me.  'Why,  I  think  you  would  make  an  excellent  teacher.'  She  asked 
me  to  come  back  again  in  the  afternoon ;  then  she  gave  me  a  long  talk  on 
personality  development.  I  was  in  the  clouds  again  and  determined  now 
that  I  would  go  through  with  anything  that  was  reasonably  within  my 
ability." 

In  this  account  of  adolescent  unadjustment  four  points  should  per- 
haps be  made:  First,  there  is  the  crystallization  of  a  vocational  life- 
goal  out  of  the  main  trends  of  her  attitudes  and  interest.  This  solved 
her  problem  by  giving  direction  and  meaning  to  her  life.  Then,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  it  is  the  mother  who  understands,  not  completely, 
but  in  the  light  of  her  own  girlhood  experience.  So,  also,  she  gained 
from  reading  the  article  on  adolescence  the  realization  that  her  per- 
sonal problems  were  not  unique  but  universal,  and  not  insolvable. 
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Finally  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  personified  her  ideal  gave  her  the 
encouragement  and  inspiration  necessary  to  put  forth  every  eflfort  to 
achieve  her  goal. 

28.Types  of  Social  Contacts  and  the  Development  of  Roles  and  Attitudes^ 

Roles  and  attitudes  which  characterize  the  person  in  life  arise 
very  early  among  children.  And  out  of  their  contacts  types  of 
leadership  also  emerge.  The  following  selection  summarizes  some 
studies  of  children's  groups  which  illustrate  this  matter. 

.  .  .  Another  way  to  distinguish  types  [of  social  attitudes]  is  to 
observe  types  of  contacts  within  a  group.  Reininger  and  Rombach  both 
observed  new  pupils  in  the  first  weeks  of  school.  Rombach,  in  fact,  con- 
tinued his  observations  throughout  a  year.  Two  types  of  contacts  are 
noted  by  both  observers.  From  the  beginning  of  the  new  group  life,  the 
shy  and  uncertain  child  clings  to  the  self-assertive ;  and  this  relation- 
ship, in  which  protection,  motherly  attitudes,  despotism,  dominance, 
and  submission  play  their  respective  roles,  is  found  to  be  a  very  defi- 
nite type  which  recurs  in  all  children's  communities.  Reininger  .  .  . 
found  that  when  several  children  of  the  protective  type  somehow  had 
lost  their  proteges  each  began  to  look  around  for  another  similar  child 
for  the  sake  of  his  or  her  protectorate.  A  second  type  of  contact  which 
is  observed  by  Reininger  as  well  as  by  Rombach  ...  is  a  devotion 
of  a  certain  kind.  The  object  of  the  devotion  is  characterized  as  a 
gentle,  friendly,  and  attractive  fellow,  who  himself  is  not  particularly 
social,  not  particularly  eager  to  make  friends,  but  who,  in  spite  of  this 
indifference,  soon  becomes  the  center  of  a  swarm  and  the  object  of 
many  advances.  All  children  seem  to  like  him,  they  wish  to  sit  near 
him,  to  serve  him.  His  type  is  a  sort  of  finished  harmony.  He  is  not 
a  leader  and  never  becomes  active  in  his  group,  he  is  merely  an  attrac- 
tive center. 

The  role  which  the  child  plays  in  a  children's  community,  according 
to  Reininger,  is  from  the  beginning  a  rather  definite  one.  The  ob- 
server soon  distinguishes  the  protective  type,  the  above-mentioned 
beloved  or  popular  child,  the  leader,  the  despot,  and  the  socially  unsuc- 
cessful child.  As  the  success  of  the  beloved  child  depends  not  so  much 
on  his  social  activities,  but  is  obviously  due  to  his  personal  grace,  so 
the  lack  of  success  is  very  much  bound  to  traits  of  the  individual's 
character  or  even  to  his  appearance.  The  neglected  and  poor  child, 
whose  dress'  is  torn  and  dirty,  or  the  child  with  physicat  defects  is  so- 
cially unsuccessful  as  well  as  always  the  mischief-maker,  the  quarrel- 

5  From  Buhler,  Charlotte,  "The  Social  BehaTior  of  Children,"  in  A  Handbook  of  Child 
Psychology,   edited   by    C.    Murchison.     Clark   University   Press,    2nd  ed.,    1933,    pp.    394-95. 
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some  child,  and  the  one  who  always  knows  better.  The  despot  who 
dominates  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  life  through  force  .  .  .  but 
begins  to  be  rejected  in  kindergarten  age  ...  is  no  longer  successful 
in  school  age.  His  position  is  distinctly  different  from  the  leader's. 
Though  there  is  one  type  of  leadership,  which  Winkler-Hermaden 
calls  the  sovereign  type,  in  which  some  traits  of  despotism  can  be 
noted,  there  must  be  other  traits  than  mere  despotism  to  insure  leader- 
ship. Two  different  types  of  leaders  are  distinguished  by  Chevaleva 
and  Sylla  .  .  .,  who  studied  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  In  their  very  special,  controlled  situation,  they  differentiate  be- 
tween a  leader  who  assumes  the  responsibility  for  upholding  the  situa- 
tion and  letting  the  others  partake  in  it  and  one  who  wishes  to  control 
the  entire  group,  not  permitting  the  others  to  take  an  active  part. 

29.  A  Mother's  Domination  of  Her  Daughters  with  Respect  to  Their 
""*****•  Roles  in  Society^ 

One  of  the  marks  of  personal  maturity  is  the  capacity  and  readi- 
ness to  make  one's  fundamental  choices  of  religion,  politics,  voca- 
tion, and  marriage.  Parents,  however,  sometimes  fail  to  permit 
their  children  to  develop  the  independence  which  enables  them 
to  make  adequate  adult  decisions.  The  following  case  illustrates 
the  domination  which  a  mother  may  hold  over  her  daughters 
after  the  latter  have  grown  up.  One  girl  conformed  to  the 
mother's  wishes  and  made  a  fairly  adequate  adjustment,  rational- 
izing her  mother's  dominance  in  terms  of  conventional  patterns 
of  filial  duty.  The  other  daughter,  accepting  the  mother's  wishes 
at  the  outset,  finally  revolted  and  went  into  a  profession  more 
suited  to  her  interests  than  the  one  her  mother  had  chosen  for  her. 

The  father  in  the  B  family  is  a  successful  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
specialist  in  a  city  of  20,000  people.  .  .  .  The  mother  is  an  industri- 
ous woman  who  conducts  the  household  with  noticeable  efficiency, 
enjoys  activity  in  various  organizations,  is  fond  of  travel  and  inter- 
ested in  the  arts.  The  two  sons,  both  college  graduates,  are  married 
and  well  established  in  distant  states,  far  from  the  dominant  mother. 
The  daughters,  Mary  and  Barbara,  are  attractive  and  talented. 

The  mother  naturally  rationalized  her  steady  encroachment  upon 
the  independence  of  the  girls  as  they  passed  from  adolescence  into 
maturity.  Sh§  is  apparently  fully  satisfied  that  she  has  always  planned 
"what  was  best  for  them." 

The  elder  daughter,  Mary,  possibly  through  choice  but  probably 

6  Extract  from  a  student's  paper. 
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by  persuasion,  specialized  in  music  while  in  college,  and  after  gradua- 
tion returned  to  teach  under  the  parental  roof.  This  pervasive  mother- 
influence  met  difficulty,  however,  when  Barbara  reached  college  age. 
She  was  ambitious  to  become  a  nurse,  but  her  mother  had  other  plans. 
Nursing  was  hard,  disagreeable  work.  Barbara  was  to  study  music 
as  her  sister  had  done,  so  that  both  she  and  Mary  could  be  at  home 
for  their  highly  respectable,  profitable,  very  pleasant  work.  They 
should  be  company  for  each  other.  The  big  house  would  be  wasted 
with  just  Mary  and  the  mother  left,  now  that  the  sons  were  so  far 
away  that  they  could  visit  home  but  seldom. 

Under  protest,  Barbara  went  away  to  college  to  study  music.  Her 
voice  was  excellent ;  she  studied  and  practiced  painstakingly,  and  in 
due  time  was  graduated  with  high  honors.  After  her  return  home,  she 
taught  voice  for  a  year  with  marked  success.  She  and  Mary 
were  much  in  demand  as  entertainers  in  musical  circles  and 
among  the  social  elite.  Her  mother  was  delighted  and  proud,  but 
Barbara  was  vaguely  dissatisfied.  Unlike  her  sister,  she  did  not  relish 
the  social  whirl.  Her  success  and  the  progress  of  her  pupils  did  not 
satisfy  her. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  second  year  at  home,  her  father  underwent 
an  operation  which  necessitated  his  confinement  in  a  hospital  for  sev- 
eral months.  During  this  period  Barbara  was  much  impressed  by  the 
kindly  ministrations  of  the  sisters  in  the  Catholic  institution  as  she 
passed  hours  with  her  convalescent  father. 

Several  months  after  his  recovery,  Barbara  quite  suddenly  threw 
her  family  into  consternation  by  announcing  calmly  one  evening  at 
dinner  that  in  a  fortnight  she  would  enter  the  hospital  to  take  up 
training  for  her  life  work  as  a  nurse.  No  amount  of  persuasion  or 
tears  on  the  part  of  the  mother  could  persuade  her  to  alter  her  plans. 
Mother  speedily  arranged  an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  hoping  that 
change  of  scene  and  delay  might  win  where  arguments  had  failed. 
But  Barbara  was  adamant.  Her  decision  was  made,  and  adhering 
steadfastly  to  her  plans,  she  entered  the  hospital  at  the  appointed 
time. 

For  some  years  she  has  been  an  able  nurse,  singularly  happy  and 
contented,  in  a  city  five  hundred  miles  from  home,  which  she  visits 
seldom  and  briefly. 

What  of  Mary?  She  has  continued  her  music  teaching  and  her 
loyal  devotion  to  her  mother.  She  is  ruled  by  the  idea  that  folks  have 
an  unescapable  duty  to  parents.  She  does  not  intend  to  burden  her- 
self with  regrets  which  will  torture  her  mind  in  future  years,  after 
the  death  of  her  mother. 

Mary,  still  living  at  home,  is  now  an  attractive  woman  in  the  late 
thirties,  unmarried,  popular  in  social  affairs  and  in  other  community 
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activities.  She  is  widely  read  and  entertaining,  and  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively. To  a  few  intimates  she  occasionally  reveals  some  distaste 
for  the  daily  home  life,  in  which  she  is  more  or  less  mamma's  rubber 
stamp. 

She  cleverly  rationalizes  her  failure  to  marry  several  quite  eligible 
men  who  have  been  available.  Perhaps  she  is  aware  why  she  is  un- 
married.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

30.  Projection  of  Parental  Ambitions  upon  Children:  Two  Cases  ^ 

Not  infrequently  parents  thrust  upon  their  children  their  own 
unfulfilled  wishes  and  ambitions.  The  children  may  identify  them- 
selves with  the  parents'  desires  and  fulfill  the  roles  laid  down  for 
them,  or  they  may  revolt  from  such  control  and  either  take  up 
the  expected  roles  with  indifferent  success  or  in  the  end  escape  into 
something  else. 

In  thp  case  of  Mina  cited  below,  the  mother,  who  was  denied 
educational  advantages,  projected  upon  her  daughter  her  personal 
wishes  for  higher  social  status.  Such  a  program  proved  to  be 
greater  than  the  child  could  manage,  and  she  finally  escaped  the 
parental  domination  by  getting  out  of  the  home  and  marrying. 
The  case  of  William  illustrates  how  a  self-made  father  projected 
his  own  thwarted  ambitions  upon  his  son.  The  son,  in  turn, 
though  obeying  his  parent,  finds  his  interests  elsewhere. 

(a)   The  Case  of  Mina 

In  my  position  as  director  of  educational  guidance  in  a  city  school 
system,  problems  concerning  boys  and  girls  who  are  suffering  because 
of  unwise  projection  of  parental  ambitions  upon  them  are  constantly 
before  me.  One  type  of  parent  whose  children  are  to  be  found  in 
this  group  is  the  mother  or  father  whose  mentality  is  limited  and  whose 
education  has  been  very  meager.  This  parent  has  the  idea  that  all  that 
is  needed  to  educate  a  child  is  to  send  him  to  school  regularly  and  to 
"make  him  study."  The  parent  frequently  expects  his  efforts  to  be 
rewarded  by  having  his  child  graduate  from  college  with  honors,  se- 
cure a  white-collar  job,  and  earn  easy  money  and  social  prestige. 
Having  had  little  academic  experience  himself,  and  being  otherwise 
mentally  limited,  this  parent  cannot  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  his 
child,  who  is  likewise  of  meager  mentality.  The  case  cited  below  is  an 
example  of  this  situation. 

Mrs.  A.  is  termed  by  her  neighbors  "a  good  mother" ;  this  means 
that  she  keeps  her  children  scrupulously  clean  and  instils  into  them 
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the  principles  of  "law  and  order."  Her  mental  horizon  is  distinct!)' 
limited,  and  as  she  stopped  school  in  the  fifth  grade,  she  has  no  concep- 
tion of  higher  education.  She  makes  very  few  contacts  outside  of  her 
home  and  never  reads  anything.  Her  four  children  tested  dull  and 
very  dull  on  the  Otis  intelligence  test.  They  got  along  with  little  fric- 
tion in  grade  school  because  they  were  placed  in  ability  groupings 
suited  to  their  levels  and  because  they  were  what  teachers  term  "good 
children,"  meaning  that  they  seldom  transgressed  the  sacred  laws  of 
classroom  order. 

When  Mina  was  ready  to  leave  the  junior  high  school  three  years 
ago,  the  guidance  director,  Mrs.  A.,  and  Mina  held  a  consultation  con- 
cerning the  latter's  choice  of  subjects  in  senior  high  school.  Mrs.  A. 
had  her  plans  well  in  mind  when  she  appeared  for  this  conference. 
She  had  studied  the  high  school  handbook  and  knew  what  was  re- 
quired for  a  college  course.  Her  mind  was  fully  made  up :  Mina  was 
to  be  a  teacher  and  to  have  the  benefits  of  a  full  education.  .  .  .  Mina 
was  very  docile  about  the  whole  affair ;  what  suited  her  mother  suited 
her,  or  so  it  seemed.  When  the  guidance  director  attempted  to  point 
out  that  Mina's  experiences  with  mathematics  and  English  in  junior 
high  school  did  not  warrant  plunging  her  into  higher  mathematics  and 
languages,  Mrs.  A.  waved  aside  the  objections.  Mina  would  study 
harder  next  year  and  would  go  to  summer  school  to  strengthen  her 
foundation  in  mathematics — and  perhaps  the  teachers  at  senior  high 
school  would  be  a  little  more  generous  with  assistance  and  report-card 
grades  than  those  in  the  junior  high  school.  Mrs.  A.  carried  the  day, 
and  in  spite  of  the  plea  of  the  guidance  director  that  Mina  be  given  at 
least  one  year  of  lighter  work  in  which  to  adjust  herself  to  the  new 
school,  Mina  entered  the  college  preparatory  class  at  the  senior  high 
school. 

She  failed  in  three  subjects  during  that  first  year  in  senior  high. 
She  revolted  against  school  authority  and  played  truant  several  times 
before  the  offense  came  to  her  mother's  ears.  When  she  came  up  for 
conference  with  the  guidance  director,  she  showed  signs  of  extreme 
nervousness.  She  had  bitten  her  finger  nails  down  to  the  quick,  and 
her  facial  muscles  twitched.  The  school  authorities  compelled  her  to 
drop  one  subject,  mathematics,  much  against  the  wishes  of  her  mother. 
Mina  declared  that  she  hated  school  and  wished  that  she  might  return 
to  the  junior  high  school,  where  she  "had  never  gotten  in  bad."  Her 
mother  was  sure  that  the  high  school  teachers  did  not  give  Mina  any 
"attention"  in  her  struggles  with  Latin. 

Mina's  second  year  in  high  school  was  not  quite  so  hectic,  because 
outwardly,  at  least,  she  had  become  better  adjusted,  and  because  she 
was  repeating  work  in  two  subjects.  The  teachers,  anxious  to  get  her 
off  their  hands,  were  allowing  her  to  drift  along  with  grades  in  the  D 
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class.  She  had  found  friends  in  a  group  of  youngsters  of  her  own 
mental  level,  but  from  homes  not  nearly  so  carefully  supervised  as 
hers.  There  was  constant  friction  at  home  because  Mina  insisted  on 
painting  her  face  excessively  and  attracted  considerable  attention  by 
her  boisterous  manners  in  public.  Neighbors  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  A. 
because  Mina  was  fast  becoming  "unmanageable." 

During  the  summer  Mina  spent  most  of  her  time  away  from  home 
in  company  with  her  chosen  companions.  She  could  not  bring  them 
to  her  home  because  of  her  mother's  objections.  She  tried  getting 
jobs  at  housework  (much  to  her  mother's  chagrin)  but  held  her  places 
only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  she 
startled  her  family  and  the  whole  neighborhood  by  eloping  with  a 
young  lad  she  had  known  for  only  a  few  weeks  and  who  was  entirely 
unknown  to  her  family.  Sympathy  was  all  with  Mrs.  A.,  for  she  had 
been  "such  a  good  mother." 

(&)  The  Case  of  William 

Mr.  X.  is  a  successful  business  man.  Twenty-five  years  ago  pride 
in  his  incipient  business  career  kept  him  at  work  in  a  bank,  so  that 
he  did  not  go  to  college.  He  showed  marked  business  ability,  an  elec- 
tric personality,  and  an  excellent  head  for  figures.  He  worked  hard — • 
went  to  night  school — married — took  a  little  law — and  is  today  the 
head  of  the  credit  office  of  a  nationally  known  company  in  a  large  Mid- 
western city,  with  a  good  salary,  a  comfortable  home,  and  an  enviable 
reputation. 

But  he  feels  that  if  he  had  had  a  sound  legal  training  along  with  the 
business  opportunities  and  contacts  he  has  had,  today  he  might  be  a 
very  wealthy  man.  So  he  is  insisting  that  his  son  William  go  through 
law  school.  He  has  told  his  son  that  he  doesn't  care  whether  he  ever 
practices  law,  but  he  must  get  the  background  and  learn  to  think 
straight. 

William,  however,  obviously  has  not  the  legal  type  of  mind:  the 
legal  education  which  might  have  been  valuable  to  the  father  is  largely 
a  waste  of  time  for  the  son.  The  boy  is  not  lazy  or  unintelligent  by 
any  means,  but  he  hates  law  and  is  not  doing  well  in  law  school.  He 
feels  that  he  is  wasting  his  father's  money  and  wishes  he  had  a  job 
instead  of  going  to  school.  He  dislikes  having  an  argument  with  his 
father  over  continuing  his  legal  training,  as  he  realizes  it  is  one  of 
his  parent's  favorite  ambitions.  But  he  says  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
his  father  he  would  never  be  studying  law.  William  is,  in  fact,  getting 
a  distinct  inferiority  complex.  Because  he  is  not  more  than  passably 
fair  in  his  present  studies  he  is  beginning  to  believe  that  he  has  no 
ability  in  any  field  and  that  the  world  cannot  use  him  except  as  a 
manual  laborer. 
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He  did  well,  however,  in  his  pre-legal  work  and  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  railroad  problems  and  statistics.  It  is  there  that  his  interests 
lie.  He  is  ambitious,  his  personality  is  as  engaging  as  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  succeed  in  business.  To  him 
the  years  of  law  school  are  just  three  long  years  to  be  got  over  and 
forgotten. 

31.  _How  Inferiority  Feelings  May  Affect  Personal  Attitudes^ 

Feelings  of  inadequacy  arise  from  many  experiences  in  the  life 
of  the  child  and  adult.  Physical  accidents  v^^hich  cripple  the  person 
may  give  rise  to  strong  emotions  and  feelings  of  inferiority  when 
the  individual  can  no  longer  manage  himself  and  his  affairs  as 
the  normally  healthy  person  does.  Then,  too,  one  may  feel  inferior 
from  lack  of  mental  ability  or  over  failure  to  make  the  expected 
social  adjustment  in  a  group.  In  fact,  inferiority  feelings  may 
arise  from  any  situation  which  the  individual  imagines  he  has  not 
handled  as  well  as  he  might. 

The  following  story  shows  how  one  girl  who  had  an  accident 
which  crippled  her  for  life  met  the  new  situation.  The  influence 
of  other  persons  upon  her  attitudes  is  well  brought  out. 

I  was  a  baby  only  two  and  a  half  years  old  when  the  tragedy  that 
colored  my  life  and  partly  determined  my  personality  occurred.  .  .  . 
[The  child  in  play  had  accidentally  set  fire  to  her  clothes,  burning 
her  entire  body,  disfiguring  especially  her  hands.] 

My  parents  could  not  have  been  more  wonderful  to  me  than  they 
were  all  during  my  childhood.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  my  handicap 
at  home,  and  it  was  never  looked  upon  as  such.  I  was  never  petted  or 
babied  and  led  a  normal,  healthy  life.  I  look  back  at  those  formative 
years  with  real  gratitude  for  the  understanding  of  my  parents. 

When  I  was  eight,  I  wanted  to  take  piano  lessons.  In  the  face  of 
open  criticism  from  our  relatives  my  mother  engaged  a  teacher.  They 
said,  "Marge,  dear  (my  nickname),  you  know  it  will  be  too  strenuous 
for  your  hands  and  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  play,  as  you  cannot 
even  stretch  five  keys." 

I  took  piano  for  six  years,  becoming  as  accomplished  a  pianist  as 
my  older  sister  (that's  not  saying  very  much).  I  can  now  stretch  eight 
keys,  and  playing  the  piano  has  made  my  hands  stronger  and  more 
flexible.  I've  learned  to  cook  and  sew,  to  swim,  and  to  drive  a  car,  and 
I  can  do  these  things  a  little  better  than  the  average  girl.  If  my  par- 
ents had  given  ear  to  my  relatives,  I  would  have  been  a  handicapped 
child  today. 

8  Extracts  from  a  student's  autobiography. 
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Children  are  thoughtlessly  cruel,  .  .  .  They  would  ask  questions 
such  as,  "What's  the  matter  with  your  hands?"  or  "Gee,  you  have 
funny  fingers."  I  would  reply  that  they  were  chapped.  If  I  told  them 
they  were  burned,  they  would  want  to  know  how  and  when  it  hap- 
pened; and  that  was  too  much.  I  avoided  other  children  and  went 
everywhere  with  my  mother.  .  .  .  She  tried  to  make  a  more  sociable 
person  of  me.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  lost  something  of  the  natural  spon- 
taneity of  a  child's  contacts  with  other  children,  but  I  had  many 
happy  times  in  spite  of  this  sense  of  difference,  which  became  more 
acute  as  I  grew  older. 

Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  I  was  most  sensitive.  I 
wanted  pockets  put  in  all  my  clothes  and  told  Mother  it  was  so  that  I 
could  carry  a  handkerchief  and  compact.  In  reality  I  wanted  to  keep 
my  hands  hidden.  Mother  understood  my  motives  and  refused  to  give 
in  to  my  pleas.  Even  today  I  have  not  one  dress  with  pockets  large 
enough  to  put  my  hands  in,  but  I  wear  gloves  whenever  I  possibly  can 
and  feel  much  better  with  them  on. 

There  is  one  incident  I  shall  never  forget — ^the  time  I  wanted  to  kill 
myself.  We  were  out  at  the  lakes  during  the  summer,  and  I  had  met 
a  boy  whom  I  liked.  A  half  hour  or  so  after  I  had  met  him  I  over- 
heard a  conversation  he  was  having  with  one  of  my  acquaintances,  in 
which  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  dance  with  Margery,  but  her  hands 
make  me  sick."  Oh,  how  that  hurt — it  even  hurts  me  now  to  write 
about  it.  A  week  later  he  asked  me  to  a  dance,  and  I,  eager  to  forgive 
but  unable  to  forget,  accepted.  We  went  together  for  four  years  and 
he  never  said  another  word  about  my  hands. 

Hands  are  such  obvious  parts  of  one's  body.  Wonderful  as  Mother 
was  to  me  she  couldn't  live  and  think  for  me,  and  she  could  not  always 
put  kind  words  into  people's  mouths  instead  of  the  crude,  brutal 
words  that  brought  tears  to  my  eyes — ^tears  to  which  I  gave  way  only 
in  private.  Sometimes  Mother  would  enter  my  room  and  find  me 
crying.  I  would  tell  her  that  I  had  some  sort  of  an  ache,  but  she  knew 
well  enough  what  was  wrong.  A  sense  of  inferiority  was  inevitable. 
Talk  of  manicures  and  lovely  tapering  fingers — no  motherly  love  and 
care  could  give  me  those.  I  have  had  to  hold  my  head  high  in  public 
— I've  had  to  talk  loud  to  conceal  the  inner  clamor — and  I've  learned 
the  technique  of  thinking  I  was  "just  a  little  better  than  the  next  one." 
I  have  learned  to  steel  myself  to  meet  the  involuntary  shock  and 
pitying  realization  that  comes  into  the  face  of  a  person  I  am  just  being 
introduced  to.  I  look  for  those  things  and  I  invariably  find  them. 
Blind  dates  are  anathema  to  me.  All  evening  I  am  miserably  con- 
scious of  my  hands  and  keep  them  gloved  as  much  as  I  can. 

Are  people  blind?  Don't  they  realize  how  sensitive  I  am  to  the 
slightest  glance  at  my  hands,  to  any  allusion  to  hands  at  all  ? 
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32.  Personality  Conflicts  May  Reflect  Culture  Conflicts  ^ 

The  development  of  the  personality — one's  roles  and  his  status, 
his  ideas,  attitudes,  and  habits — is  greatly  influenced  on  every 
hand  by  the  culture  in  which  one  is  brought  up.  If  the  individual 
is  exposed  to  two  or  more  divergent  cultures,  he  is  often  likely 
to  develop  mental  conflicts  and  behavior  difliculties.  The  follow- 
ing selection  cites  some  of  the  sociological  factors  in  this  situation. 
(See  Selection  33,  pp.  86-88,  for  some  concrete  cases  of  such 
conflict. ) 

Mental  conflicts  often  have  their  sources  in  cultural  conflicts.  The 
man  or  class  that  seeks  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  cultural  level ; 
the  immigrant  who  seeks  to  settle  in  a  foreign  community,  meets  with 
discrimination  and  prejudice  because  he  is  identified  with  a  race  or 
nationality  which  is  regarded  by  the  native  peoples  as  inferior — in- 
ferior mainly  because  different.  The  stranger,  though  he  may  be 
accepted  as  a  utility,  is  rejected  as  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  a  "social 
equal."  A  social  equal,  as  ordinarily  defined  in  America,  is  one  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  have  your  daughter  marry. 

The  criterion  of  social  equality  would  be  defined  in  more  liberal 
terms  if  social  equals  were  defined  as  those  whom  daughters  and 
particularly  sons,  sometimes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents 
and  in  the  face  of  the  general  disapproval,  do  actually  marry.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  at  the  point  where  marriage  is  interdicted  that  caste  begins. 
It  is  when  peoples  of  divergent  races  and  cultures  seek  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  a  cosmopolitan  society  and  escape  the  limitations  of  class 
and  caste  that,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  what  we  call  cul- 
tural  conflicts  take  place.  .  .  . 

--^•"Eviaence  which  has  been  accumulating  from  many  different  sources 
indicates  that  it  is  difficult  for  individuals  to  maintain  a  stable  per- 
sonality except  on  the  basis  of  a  stable  society.  The  delinquent  boy  is 
frequently  a  product  of  a  broken  home.  Studies  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren made  by  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston  indicate  that 
one  reason  for  juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  among  immigrant 
peoples,  is  the  difliculty  of  maintaining  Jamjly  discipline  in  a  "mixed 
community,"  that  is  to  say,  in  a  community  where  the  family  mores 
are  not  supported  by  the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

Cultural  conflict  seems  to  be  an  incident  of  cultural  assimilation  and 
the  result  is  that  those  persons  who  are,  so  to  speak,  in  transit  become 
the  melting  pot  or  melting  pots  in  which  the  cultural  processes  take 

9  From  Robert  E.   Park,   "Personality  and  Cultural   Conflict,"  Publication  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  May,  1931,  vol.  25,  pp.  105,  108-9.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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place.  This  is  the  case  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  so-called  marginal 
man,  i.e.,  the  individual  who  finds  himself  on  the  margins  of  two  cul- 
tures and  not  fully  or  permanently  accommodated  to  either,  [See 
Chapter  XXV,  Selection  i8i,  on  the  marginal  man.] 


33.  Maladjustments  of  Children  Arising  from  Exposure  to  Divergent 

Cultures^" 

Examples  of  conflicts  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  new  dis- 
ciplinary techniques  in  the  child's  life  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Change_irom  leniency  to  severity  is  ajn  equally  formidable  source  of 
dithculty,  or  from  a  personal  to  an  impersonal  type  of  handling.  The 
essential  feature  of  these  problems  is  the  abrupt  transition  from  one 
system  to  another.  The  child  puts  upon  the  new  methods  used  the 
interpretation  suggested  by  the  old  system.  Lack  of  corporal  punish- 
ment appears  as  over-indulgence.  Reasonable  insistence  on  good 
behavior  is  tyranny  to  the  child  accustomed  to  an  excess  of  free  self- 
expression.  Only  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  child's  point  of  view, 
as  related  to  his  cultural  background,  can  help  the  new  disciplinarian 
adapt  his  techniques  to  the  special  needs  of  the  transition  period. 

Problems  of  adjustment  to  a  new  culture  do  not  stop  with  conduct. 
The  most  intimate  emotions  and  ideals  of  the  child  are  involved.  Some- 
times these  emotions  are  more  or  less  institutionalized,  as  in  the  case 
of  religion.  It  is  frequently  easy  to  spot  the  effect  of  new  religious 
contacts  upon  the  child.  Hymie,  the  son  of  orthodox  Jewish  parents, 
eats  hot  franks  (non-kosher)  with  his  school  friends.  Trouble  at 
home  at  once  ensues.  Isidore  resents  being  deprived  of  play  with  the 
gang  because  his  parents  make  him  attend  Hebrew  school.  He 
threatens  to  run  away,  to  commit  suicide,  to  kill  his  parents. 

These  problems  seem  to  grow  out  of  a  conflict  of  religious  ideals, 
but  they  are  essentially  reactions  to  authority  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
The  attitude  of  the  parents  is  colored  by  emotional  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  but  Isidore  and  Hymie  simply  want  their  own 
way,  or  the  way  of  their  American  friends.  When  the  child  has 
already  evolved  genuine  religious  feelings  of  his  own,  then  the  con- 
flict truly  enters  the  sphere  of  emotions. 

"Lucille  was  a  good  Catholic  in  the  old  country.  She  not  only  attended 
Mass  regularly,  but  guided  her  thoughts  and  conduct  by  the  rule  of  the 
Church.  When  she  came  to  America,  she  found  herself  among  friends 
who  did  not  take  their  religion  seriously.  They  did  as  they  pleased,  with 
little  reference  to  divine  prohibitions,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time.   Even  her  teachers  were  casual  in  their  devotions.   Lucille  in  time 

10  From  John  Levy,  "Conflicts  of  Cultures  and  Children's  Maladjustments,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
Jan.,  1933,  vol.  17,  pp.  48-50.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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was  tempted  to  follow  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  she  observed  around 
her.  Her  sins  were  not  very  heinous — a  few  cocktail  parties  and  a  parked 
car.  But  they  could  not  be  absorbed  into  her  religiously  conditioned 
ideals.  The  girl  developed  a  tic  of  a  peculiar  sort.  She  had  to  bend  her 
knees  every  ten  steps,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  street  if  the  count  so 
fell  out. 

"To  the  psychiatrist,  this  tic  represented  an  obeisance  to  her  early  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  the  frequent  dangers  it  entailed,  an  unconscious 
longing  to  be  punished  for  her  sins.  Such  a  case,  involving  an  intolerable 
conflict  between  strong  personal  emotions  and  the  desire  to  enter  into 
the  cultural  life  around  her,  requires  prolonged  treatment.  Not  only  must 
the  sense  of  guilt  growing  out  of  her  defection  from  her  ideals  be  re- 
solved, but  the  ideals  themselves  must  undergo  healthy  modification  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  environment." 

Even  more  subtle  than  these  emotional  conflicts  is  the  reaction  of  a 
culturally  determined  temperament  to  a  new  order.  Individual  varia- 
tions in  temperament  are  so  great  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tempo  of  the  society  in  which  the  child  is  born.  The 
southern  Negro  comes  from  a  land  where  emotions  are  given  rela- 
tively free  play.  He  sings,  laughs,  plays,  cries,  as  the  spirit  moves 
him.  He  is  quick  to  anger  and  good-natured  in  his  recovery.  His  work 
as  a  field  hand  has  not  fostered  a  strict  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
time.  In  the  North  he  is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  time  schedule,  to  all 
sorts  of  inhibitions  and  restrictions  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed.  The 
tempo  of  the  life  around  him  is  crisp  and  speedy,  whereas  he  is  slow 
and  happy-go-lucky. 

"George  came  from  the  South  when  he  was  fifteen.  He  was  a  charming 
youngster,  high-spirited,  easy-going,  constantly  laughing.  Every  one 
liked  him.  But  he  played  truant  from  school.  He  stole  money  to  take 
his  girls  to  the  movies.  When  he  was  given  a  regular  allowance  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  school,  he  blew  it  all  in  at  once  on  a  trip  to  New 
Jersey.  In  the  rigid  framework  of  the  New  York  public  school,  he 
appeared  disorganized  and  unstable." 

Treatment  in  these  cases  of  temperamental  maladjustment  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  old  pattern  is  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  permeat- 
ing in  its  eflFect  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extirpate  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  easier  to  modify  the  environment  than  to  change  this  boy.  A  voca- 
tion should  be  chosen  that  would  capitalize  his  attractive  personality 
and  not  put  too  great  a  premium  upon  punctuality  and  regularity — 
perhaps  certain  types  of  salesmanship.  .  .  . 

We  all  recognize  intellectually  that  old  ways  do  not  go  well  in  the 
new  world.  But  when  George  disrupts  our  sacred  attendance  records, 
we  tend  to  lay  the  blame  upon  him  as  an  individual  or  upon  the  colored 
as  a  race  without  the  further  reflection  that  our  own  society  is  at  least 
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half  responsible.  We  tend  to  judge  folkways  on  their  own  merits,  not 
as  an  expression  of  slow  sociological  evolution.  The  work  of  the 
clinician,  and  of  every  intelligent  person,  is  to  recognize  cultural  pat- 
terns and  clear-sightedly  to  see  as  normal  against  its  social  back- 
ground children's  so-called  abnormal  behavior.  [Consult  also  Chapter 
XXVIII,  Selection  198.] 

34.  The  Importance  of  an  Ideal  or  Goal  in  Personal  Development" 

In  the  process  of  growing  up  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  the  development  of  some  ideal  or  goal  which  lies  outside 
one's  own  self  or  ego.  Such  an  aim  assists  the  child  in  making 
his  life  less  self -centered,  more  objective  and  hence  more  moral 
and  social.  The  following  selection  presents  some  features  of 
this  matter. 

One  thing  of  fundamental  importance  in  making  for  a  well  inte- 
grated individual  is  the  pursuit  of  some  definite  interesting  tasks, 
preferably  real  work  which  is  socially  valuable.  The  age  at  which 
such  tasks  may  be  found,  which  shall  bring  about  active  response  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  is  an  earlier  age  than  is  ordinarily  regarded  pos- 
sible. The  task  must,  of  course,  be  somewhat  within  keeping  with  the 
child's  level  of  development.  If  tasks  of  too  great  difficulty  are  held 
up  to  a  child  we  are  certainly  not  building  for  sound  hygiene.  Our 
regimenting  educational  machinery  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
unhygienic  factor  because  of  its  attempts  to  fit  all  children  to  the 
same  mould,  thus  contributing  to  maladjustment.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  our  social  misfits  were  aided  in  arriving  at  their  present 
unfortunate  situation  by  rigid  curricula  not  adapted  to  their  needs. 
The  circumstances  are  being  corrected,  but  children  still  repeat  grades, 
play  truant  whenever  possible,  and  in  every  conceivable  way  try  to 
avoid  what  is  to  them  a  disagreeable  situation;  and  thus  habits  of 
delinquency  and  failure  are  established  where  we  want  habits  of 
success. 

Preoccupation  with  worthwhile  tasks,  furthermore,  takes  time. 
This  is  a  matter  particularly  important  for  out-of-school  hours  when 
play-time  is  largely  idling-time — grand  opportunity  of  the  theologian's 
devil.  Let  us  not  solemnize  the  occasion  of  a  little  happy  mischief, 
however,  nor  picture  life  as  only  social  duty,  pleasurable  though  that 
may  become.  So  long  as  the  visitor  from  Hades  manifests  himself  in 
boisterous  overt  activity — in  extroversion  let  us  say — ^then  only  par- 
ents, not  the  psychologist,  need  worry.    What  has  been  widely  por- 

11  From  Omar  C.  Held,  "Habit  Formation  and  Hygiene,"  Child  Development,  Dec,  1933, 
vol.  4,  pp.  355,  356,  357,  published  by  The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Company.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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trayed  as  the  psychologist's  pet  alarm  is  this  devil  when  he  appears 
in  quiet  form — when  habits  of  introversion  arise.  These  are  without 
a  doubt  combated  most  successfully  through  our  suggested  device  of 
crowding  them  for  time  in  which  to  develop.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  some  adult  direction  is  necessary  in  carrying  out 
such  general  principles  as  those  suggested  above.  The  child  needs 
some  assistance  in  having  his  task  or  work  set  out  for  him,  some  direc- 
tion given  for  attack,  but  withal  a  degree  of  freedom  in  realizing  the 
successful  completion  of  his  task.  The  difficulty  for  most  parents  and 
teachers  is  to  know  how  much  direction  to  give  to  the  child  in  out- 
lining his  tasks  and  planning  for  their  accomplishment.  We  fre- 
quently have  the  overzealous  parents  who,  because  of  their  strong 
emotional  attachment  for  the  child,  or  as  a  means  of  realizing  their 
own  ambitions,  make  all  social  adjustments  for  the  child.  .  .  . 

Happy  indeed  is  the  child  of  parents  who  are  in  a  large  measure 
able  to  objectify  the  problem  of  rearing  him.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  dominated  by  their  sympathies,  they  may  aid  the  development 
of  essential  habits  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  good  hygiene  and 
a  successful  career. 
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35.  Isolation  and  the  Retardation  of  Culture^ 

Isolation  is  at  once  a  condition  and  a  result  of  forms  of  inter- 
action. The  individual  reared  in  the  mountainous  valleys  of 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  or  Tennessee  is  said  to  "suffer"  from  isolation. 
This  simply  means  that  he  lives  within  a  restricted  social  order 
and  culture  of  a  particular  sort.  He  is  "isolated,"  as  is  the  prim- 
itive remote  islander,  from  contacts  with  persons  of  other  social 
orders  and  cultures,  but  within  the  limits  of  his  associations  he 
is  not  "isolated"  in  the  sense  of  not  meeting  his  fellows.  Abso- 
lute isolation — the  mythical  man  born  on  an  island  without  any 
social  contacts — exists  only  in  the  minds  of  popular  psychologists 
and  philosophers  who  exercise  their  imaginations  on  what  man 
would  be  like  if  he  did  not  have  any  social  contacts. 

The  classical  illustration  of  arrested  or  isolated  rural  com- 
munities in  this  country  is  found  in  the  great  southern  Appalachian 
mountain  region  stretching  over  parts  of  eight  states.  The  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  stock  from  the  British  Isles  that  settled  there 
in  the  remote  valleys,  permitting  the  pioneer  and  immigrant  cur- 
rents of  other  settlers  to  move  on  past  them  to  the  west  and  south. 
After  a  century  or  more  of  isolation  they  find  themselves  far 
below  the  level  of  the  culture  of  the  nation  at  large.  E.  A.  Ross 
presents  some  of  the  effects  of  isolation  upon  these  people. 

No  European  immigrants  in  a  hundred  years  have  settled  in  Ap- 
palachia,  so  all  the  blood  here  has  come  out  of  the  British  Isles.  Here 
is  the  haunt  of  the  Anglo-Celt  as  modified  by  life  in  the  New 
World.  .  .  . 

1  From  E.  A.  Ross,  World  Drift,  1928,  pp.  63,  64,  66,  67,  68-69,  71,  73-75.    By  permission  of 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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While  in  the  closet- valleys  the  highlanders  have  lost  much  of  the 
heritage  of  civilized  men  and  reverted  to  the  half  barbaric,  let  none 
take  this  as  proof  of  inferiority.  Under  like  isolation  your  stock  or 
mine  would  have  done  the  same.  .  .  . 

Primitive  in  their  housing  and  mode  of  life,  in  their  clan  loyalty, 
feuds,  and  disregard  of  law,  the  highlanders  are  no  less  so  in  their 
prolificacy.  North  Carolina  is  the  most  fecund  State  in  the  Union. 
The  prolificacy  of  its  wives  is  two  fifths  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  birth-rate  of  the 
mountain  counties  is  around  thirty-six  per  looo,  a  half  higher  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  State.  To  match  this  you  must  go  to  the  Balkans 
or  to  French  Canada.  .  .  . 

A  child  a  year  is  a  common  schedule.  No  doubt  children  are  still 
coming  as  fast  here  as  they  did  a  century  ago.  Everywhere  else  in 
the  country  you  find  some  families  which  practise  limitation,  but  such 
are  unknown  among  the  mountaineers.  .  .  . 

The  status  of  women  in  Appalachia  is  a  fixed  point  from  which  one 
can  measure  the  advancement  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Married  in 
her  early  teens — the  unmated  girl  of  eighteen  is  looked  upon  as  an 
"old  maid" — and  quickly  burdened  with  a  large  brood,  the  mountain 
wife  withers  early.  At  twenty  the  mother  of  four  will  look  like  a 
woman  of  thirty.  The  "fotched-on"  social  workers  have  a  bitter  say- 
ing, "There  are  no  old  women  here,  for  the  women  die  early,  and  no 
young  women,  for  they  are  prematurely  aged."  In  her  middle  age  the 
wife  is  likely  to  look  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  her  husband, 
so  cruelly  has  life  misused  her.  The  custom  of  the  woman  doing  every- 
thing about  the  house  is  a  relic  of  pioneer  days  when  the  men  were 
abroad  hunting  most  of  the  time.  The  woman  not  only  looks  after  the 
children  but  totes  all  the  water  from  the  spring,  chops  wood,  milks 
the  cows,  and  tends  garden.  Although  the  game  failed  a  century  ago, 
the  men  cannot  imagine  themselves  turning  a  hand  to  such  things. 
They  are  "women's  work." 

A  man  will  apologize  for  there  being  no  vegetables  on  the  table. 
"Maw  was  poorly  this  spring  and  she  didn't  git  no  garden  put  in." 
The  cows  are  so  unused  to  the  approach  of  a  trousered  creature  that 
if  rheumatism  cripples  "maw's"  hand,  the  cow  must  be  driven  two 
miles  night  and  morning  that  a  niece  may  milk  her.  I  was  given  the 
name  of  a  woman  whose  husband  sold  the  mineral  rights  on  his  farm 
for  $75,000.  He  told  her  they  were  now  wealthy  and  inquired  what 
she  would  most  like  to  have  him  get  her.  After  reflection  she  "  'lowed" 
that,  as  the  old  axe  was  badly  nicked,  she'd  have  him  get  her  a  new 
axe  to  chop  wood  with !  .  .  , 

In  these  valley-closets  of  Appalachia  orthodoxy  is  not  losing  its  grip, 
nor  do  fundamentalists  clash  with  liberals.    Darwin  is  unknown  or 
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anathema.    Religion  is  not  a  way  of  life  but  a  fire-insurance  pol- 
icy. .  .  . 

The  Bible  settles  every  question  and  no  other  book  is  worth  looking 
into.  The  only  object  in  learning  to  read  is  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible.  You  are  religious  if  you  are  absorbed  in  gaining  heaven.  "Just 
think,"  said  one  of  my  hosts,  "of  all  that  happiness;  and  after  a  mil- 
lion years  it  wouldn't  hardly  have  started  !"  He  has  no  interest  in  gov- 
ernment, never  votes,  and  doesn't  care  what  happens  to  the  rest  of 
America  or  the  world.  He  has  the  naive  selfishness  of  a  child  to  whom 
heaven  is  a  mountain  of  ice  cream.  .  .  . 

These  highlanders  have  been  represented  as  "our  contemporary  an- 
cestors," who  have  stood  still  at  the  stage  of  their  forebears  when  they 
got  pocketed  in  these  valleys.  No,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  Some 
clans  have  not  even  held  on  to  the  culture  they  brought  from  tide- 
water Virginia  in  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone.  Isolation  was  too  much 
for  them,  and,  like  some  of  the  South  African  Boers,  they  went  hack. 
Lacking  schools,  books,  newspapers,  and  educated  clergy,  there  was 
no  element  among  them  to  blow  on  the  dying  embers  of  learning.  .  .  . 

Benighted  preachers  have  taught  them  to  despise  learning  and  con- 
firmed them  in  their  pride  of  ignorance.  The  Bible  has  grown  into  a 
fetish,  salvation  is  an  obsession,  and  the  thirst  to  know  this  wonderful 
world  is  made  light  of. 

Hence,  the  intellect  has  become  as  sterile  as  a  lava  field.  Have  these 
highlanders  produced  beauty,  as  have  the  peasants  of  Connemara,  or 
Brittany,  or  Norway,  or  the  Tyrol  ?  No.  Not  one  hymn,  song,  ballad, 
fairy  tale,  legend,  carving,  picture,  jar,  embroidery,  pattern  of  fabric, 
design  of  tool,  game,  festivity,  or  ceremony  has  come  out  of  these 
mountains  which  was  not  taken  in  there. 

36.  The  Breakdown  of  Isolation^ 

The  isolated  life  in  the  southern  mountain  communities  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  selection  is  gradually  breaking  down.  The 
following  selection  reveals  the  changes  which  take  place  with  the 
diffusion  of  our  industrial  culture  into  such  a  region. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Belvidere  was  merely  an  area  of  mountain 
land.  The  few  people  who  lived  in  that  section  of  the  country  had 
little  contact  with  the  outside  world.  .  .  . 

Soon  after  1900  the  community  was  startled  by  the  arrival  of  a 
lumber  company  from  New  York.  Huge  tracts  of  timber  were  bought. 
Building  operations  began.  Houses  sprang  up  almost  over  night.  The 

2  From  J.  F.  Steiner,  "Village  Mores  in  Transition,"  Social  Attitudes  (ed.  by  Kimball 
Young),  1931,  chap.  VII,  pp.  170,  171-72.  By  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Compan.y, 
publishers. 
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saw  mill  outfit  arrived,  was  hauled  across  Bull  Mountain  in  wagons, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  cut  over  the  surrounding  forests. 
Work  was  plentiful,  the  mill  was  a  novelty,  wages  were  paid  promptly. 
Almost  immediately  all  the  men  for  miles  around  were  tramping  to 
Belvidere  to  work.  At  first  they  labored  intermittently.  Hunting  and 
fishing  lured  them  away  from  the  mill  and  do  yet  at  times,  for  above 
all  the  mountain  man  is  independent.  But  eventually  the  men  learned 
that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  have  steady  employment,  and  so 
settled  down  to  the  daily  routine. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  new  development  the  establishment 
of  the  mill  was  bitterly  resented  by  many  of  the  mountain  people  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  their  private  do- 
main. They  clung  to  their  old  customs  and  traditions  and  were  utterly 
unable  to  rebuild  their  social  institutions.  In  order  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion the  officials  of  the  lumber  company  took  upon  themselves  full 
responsibility  for  community  welfare  and  established  a  paternalistic 
system  of  control  of  community  activities.  Provision  was  made  for 
religious  services,  a  school  was  equipped,  and  educational  standards 
were  raised.  A  doctor  was  brought  into  the  community  and  public 
health  measures  were  enforced.  A  good  road  was  built  across  the 
Bull's  back  [Bull  Mountain]  and  a  railroad  spur  now  connects  Belvi- 
dere with  the  outside  world.  Strangers  can  come  in;  the  people  can 
get  out.  Automobiles  have  appeared  in  the  village.  Young  people 
have  gone  away  to  college.  Within  less  than  a  generation  the  people 
in  this  mountain  community,  who  had  been  living  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  civilization,  found  themselves  in  the  modern  world  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  The  more  ambitious  and  able  of  the  young  people, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  community,  have  gained  a  vision 
of  the  outside  world  and  while  still  bound  somewhat  by  the  old  tradi- 
tions, are  becoming  eager  to  take  advantage  of  wider  opportunities  in 
business  and  professional  life. 

37.  Changes  in  Town  and  G)untry  Relations ' 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  means  of  communication  and  travel  has 
produced  vast  changes  in  the  relations  of  farm  people,  first,  toward 
country  trading  centers,  second,  toward  the  more  remote  town  or 
small  city,  and  third,  toward  the  urban  centers  farther  away.  The  situa- 
tion for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  well  summarized  in  the  following 
selection. 

"There  has  been  a  greater  mobility  of  both  farm  and  city  people  as 
seen  in  the  great  cityward  drift  of  country  people  and  in  the  present 

3  Adapted  and  quoted  from  J.  H.  Kolb  and  R.  A.  Poison,  Trends  in  Town-Country  Relations. 
Research  Bulletin  117,  Sept.,  1933,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wis- 
consin.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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reversal  of  the  movement  with  city  people  bound  countryward.  All  of 
this  has  raised  many  local  problems  of  readjustment. 

"In  this  period  farmers  and  villagers  have  come  closer  together  and 
they  are  working  out  the  details  of  the  larger  rural  community.  They 
are  mingling  more  freely  in  high  school  and  recreation  activities.  Coun- 
try pupils  make  up  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  village  high  schools 
in  a  great  many  localities  and  the  percentage  is  increasing.  They  are 
associating  more  frequently  in  enterprises  concerned  with  trade,  credit, 
and  marketing.  Nevertheless,  a  degree  of  specialization  in  service  re- 
lations has  come  about.  Certain  services  tend  to  remain  at  the  neighbor- 
hood center,  others  tend  to  gravitate  to  the  village  or  town  center,  and 
still  others  to  the  city  center.  Some  social  institutions  and  agencies  have 
been  quick  to  make  their  readjustments  to  such  tendencies;  others  have 
lagged  far  behind  and  are  experiencing  severe  difficulties. 

"Contrary  to  much  general  opinion,  the  population  of  villages  or  small 
towns  from  250  to  2500  is  increasing  at  about  the  national  rate  of  growth. 
If  the  trend  evident  between  1920  and  1930  continues  to  1940,  the  two 
elements  of  the  rural  population,  namely,  the  farm  and  non-farm,  the 
majority  of  which  is  village,  will  be  approximately  equal.  In  any  case, 
the  village  or  small  town  has  reached  a  degree  of  population  stability 
which  seems  to  warrant  its  role  in  the  community  of  town  and  country 
relations."  ^ 

Kolb  and  Poison  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  these  changes 
in  detail  in  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin.  In  1913  C.  J.  Galpin  made 
one  of  the  pioneer  surveys  of  a  rural  community  in  this  county.^  Six- 
teen years  later,  in  1929,  Kolb  and  Poison  made  a  restudy  of  this 
same  area.  They  examined  the  changes  in  the  services  which  country 
people  get  from  country  trading  centers  and  schools,  from  towns,  and 
from  larger  urban  centers,  as  follows :  general  trade,  banking,  news- 
papers, milk  marketing,  school,  church,  and  library. 

This  section  is  given  over  chiefly  to  dairying.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  country  centers  and  several  towns  which  provide  important 
services  for  the  open-country  areas  around  them.  This  whole  section 
of  Wisconsin,  moreover,  is  typical  of  many  Midwestern  areas  in  the 
evident  increasing  influence  of  Chicago  as  the  regional  focus. 

The  authors  point  out  how  in  certain  services  the  larger  towns  have 
become  increasingly  dominant  over  the  small  trading  centers,  but 
that  in  some  services,  particularly  the  noneconomic,  such  as  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  neighborhood  or  social  center  activities,  the  country 
localities  still  play  a  prominent  part.  But  as  urban  culture  has  reached 
the  rural  areas  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have  come  to  provide  most 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

B  See  C.  J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community.  Research  Bulletin  34, 
May,  1915,  Agricultural  Station,  University  of  Wisconsin.  [It  was  Galpin  who  first  used  the 
term  "rurban"  community — a  contraction  of  the  words  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  "rural"  and 
"urban."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  R.  E.  Park,  who  stimulated  the  important  studies  in 
urban  ecology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  evidently  profoundly  influeaced  by  the 
early  work  of  Galpin.  K.  Y.] 
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of  these  new  services.  The  importance  of  the  three  major  types  of 
service  centers  can  be  seen  in  the  summary  in  Figure  i,  which  con- 
trasts the  services  in  19 13  and  in  1929. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   SERVICES   ACCORDING  TO  TYPES   OF  CENTERS  ^ 
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The  interdependencies  of  the  various  service  centers  are  summarized 
by  the  authors  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

"Rural  or  country  centers  taking  the  form  of  neighborhood,  crossroads, 
hamlet,  or  very  small  village  have  come  to  be  the  primary  center  for 
supplying  *around-the-corner'  grocery  service,  elementary  schooling, 
church  and  social  center  services  which  families  appear  to  want  near  at 
hand.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  change  into  larger  units,  the  social  institu- 
tions of  school  and  church  remain  organized  on  a  small,  local  scale. 

"Rurban  centers,  taking  the  form  of  villages  or  towns  and  even  small 
cities  of  varying  size  and  degree  of  completeness,  have  come  to  be  the 

6  From  Kolb  and  Poison,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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real  community  centers.  They  are  the  major  centers  for  merchandising', 
marketing,  and  banking  as  well  as  for  the  social  and  educational  services 
of  high  school,  library,  and  various  forms  of  recreation.  In  these  services 
they  serve  the  entire  surrounding  country  areas.  In  addition  they  are 
the  primary  centers  for  those  families  who  live  nearby,  and  who  do  not 
have  crossroads  or  hamlet  centers  conveniently  at  hand.  Reasons  given 
for  not  changing  from  these  centers  were:  nearness,  habit,  price,  and 
personal  feeling  of  loyalty  to  local  institutions.  Changes  were  chiefly 
for  reasons  of  a  commercial  character,  wider  selection,  better  price,  and 
quality  of  service. 

"A  real  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  those  town-country  community 
centers  which  are  willing  to  modernize  and  specialize  their  retail  stores, 
banks  and  market  agencies,  and  to  equip  and  share  (sharing  both  burden 
and  benefit)  good  schools,  libraries,  and  recreation  facilities.  The  latter 
is  difficult  to  do,  to  be  sure,  in  a  county  and  in  a  state  which  continues  to 
administer  education  and  government  on  the  basis  of  the  older  and 
smaller  crossroads  or  township  units.  In  the  future  these  social  services 
are  likely  to  become  increasingly  important  in  building  this  larger  rural 
community  whose  foundations  were  discerned  in  the  earHer  study. 

"Urban  centers  taking  the  form  of  cities  and  metropolitan  units  are 
claiming  more  farm  and  also  more  village  or  town  patronage  for  special 
merchandise,  for  specialized  hospital  and  medical  care,  and  for  certain 
forms  of  recreation.  In  addition  to  direct  contacts  of  families  with  their 
institutions,  urban  centers  are  exerting  an  increasing  influence  through 
control  of  such  local  town  agencies  as  chain  store,  chain  bank,  milk 
marketing,  and  motion  picture  distributions.  These  more  indirect  forms 
of  contact  and  control  have  come  largely  since  1913.  Mail-order  contacts 
are  mainly  for  standardized  products  in  which  price  determines  the 
purchase. 

"Running  through  the  whole  analysis  is  the  thread  of  specialization  and 
interdependence.  Service  centers  in  the  county,  whether  the  primary, 
crossroads  and  neighborhood  centers,  or  the  larger  town-country  com- 
munity centers,  were  found  to  be  reorganizing  and  readjusting  in  order 
to  perform  the  services  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  In  the  present 
competitive  situation  of  freer  communication  and  travel,  there  is  no 
alternative  open  to  them.  In  doing  so  they  are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
terdependent with  urban  centers.  This  process,  however,  can  not  rightly 
be  called  urbanization,  for  it  is  no  more  urbanization  of  country  and 
small  town  territory  than  it  is  ruralization  of  urban  territory.  Urban 
institutions  and  agencies  are  likewise  changing  their  methods  in  order 
to  occupy  their  expanding  contact  areas.  City  centers  are  even  more 
dependent  upon  rural  society  than  are  country  centers  upon  urban 
society  for  their  food  supply  and  for  the  replenishment  of  their  popula- 
tions. Walworth  county  furnishes  nearby  cities  with  their  daily  supply 
of  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  in  season,  a  place  to  build  a  summer  home 
and  recreate  in  a  country  environment,  and  likewise  their  annual  influx 
of  country  and  village  youth  who  join  their  ranks  of  dwellers  and  work- 
ers and  contribute  not  only  labor  but  ideas  and  attitudes.  Then,  in  periods 
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of  industrial  collapse,  they  send  their  unemployed  back  to  the  home  farms 
and  the  home  towns. 

"Rural  and  urban  are  therefore  increasingly  part  and  parcel  of  a  large 
society.  Farm  and  town  families  owning  an  automobile,  living  on  an  im- 
proved highway,  subscribing  to  an  urban  daily  paper,  having  a  telephone, 
and  listening  to  the  radio  are  exposed  to  the  events  and  controls  of  the 
larger  world  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  emphasis  as  are  the 
city  families.  These  larger  and  more  reciprocal  relationships  are  indi- 
cated in  theoretical  form.  Figures  2  and  3.  This  is  a  graphic  and  con- 
ventionalized representation  of  town-country  relations  as  found  in  1913 

7  Kolb  and  Poison,  op.  cit.,  p.  30.   Form  prepared  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  1914. 
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and  represents  the  wider  scheme  of  relationships  involving  the  three 
major  centers :  rural,  rurban,  and  urban,  as  found  in  1929. 

"In  the  second  figure  the  small  circles  in  the  lighter  broken  lines  repre- 
sent the  small  neighborhood,  crossroads  or  hamlet  type  of  center  w^ith  a 
radius  of  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  next  larger  circle  in  heavier  line 
with  the  intersecting  arcs  of  similar  size,  indicates  the  rurban  type  of 
service  area  much  the  same  as  it  was  drawn  in  1913.  It  is  still  the  most 
important  of  all  the  areas,  but  it  does  not  form  a  complete  or  a  self- 
sufficient  unit  as  was  sometimes  implied  from  the  former  study.  It  has  a 
^Ibid..  p.  31. 
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radius  of  approximately  five  times  that  of  the  smaller  primary  unit,  that 
is,  about  five  miles.  The  large  arcs  in  heavy  broken  lines  suggest  the 
areas  of  influence  of  the  larger  urban  centers.  Their  radius,  in  turn,  is 
from  five  to  ten  times  that  of  the  rurban  community,  i.e.,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles.  Thus,  the  web  of  rural  service  relationships  is  inter- 
woven with  the  larger  background  of  urban  and  world  affairs."  ^ 

38.  The  Growth  of  the  Modem  Qty^ 

Historically  cities  have  arisen  at  points  of  common  human  interest 
or  activity.  Military  cities  arose  along  the  border  of  states  or  at  other 
strategic  points  where  protection  from  invasion  made  it  necessary  to 
build  fortifications  and  bring  armed  men  together.  Cities  with  re- 
ligious purposes  grew  up  in  some  cases  near  sacred  shrines  or  places 
of  worship.  Political  cities  are  naturally  the  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
centration of  governmental  functions  in  one  locality.  The  commer- 
cial city  grew  up  along  trade  routes,  especially  where  there  were 
changes  in  transportation  or  the  convergence  of  commercial  routes. 
In  modern  times,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  cities  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion.  Not  only  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, but  the  nearness  to  natural  resources  or  sources  of  power  for 
manufacturing  are  important  for  the  modern  commercial-industrial 
city. 

Once  a  city  is  established  it  tends  to  grow  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  The  city  develops  in  two  directions:  (i)  by  expansion 
from  the  center  toward  its  periphery,  called  "central  growth,"  and  (2) 
along  axes  determined  largely  by  roads  or  canals  or  certain  natural 
geographical  contours,  called  "axial  growth."  Richard  M.  Hurd  re- 
marks : 

"Growth  in  cities  consists  in  movement  away  from  the  point  of  origin 
in  all  directions,  except  as  topographically  hindered,  this  movement  being 
due  both  to  aggregation  at  the  edges  and  pressure  from  the  center. 
Central  growth  takes  place  both  from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  from  each 
sub-center  of  attraction,  and  axial  growth  pushes  into  the  outlying  terri- 
tory by  means  of  railroads,  turnpikes,  and  street  railroads.  .  .  .  Resi- 
dences are  early  driven  to  the  circumference,  while  business  remains  at 
the  center,  and  as  residences  divide  into  various  social  grades,  retail 
shops  of  corresponding  grades  follow  them,  and  wholesale  shops  in  turn 
follow  the  retailers,  while  institutions  and  various  mixed  utilities  ir- 
regularly fill  in  the  intermediate  zone,  and  the  banking  and  office  section 
remains  at  the  main  business  center.  Complicating  this  broad  outward 
movement  of  zones,  axes  of  traffic  project  shops  through  residence  areas, 
create  business  sub-centers,  where  they  intersect,  and  change  circular 
cities  into  star-shaped  cities.  Central  growth,  due  to  proximity,  and  axial 

9  Kolb  and  Poison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-31. 

10  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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growth,  due  to  accessibility,  are  summed  up  in  the  static  power  of  estab- 
lished sections  and  the  dynamic  power  of  their  chief  lines  of  intercom- 
munication," " 

And  in  another  place  Hurd  remarks : 

".  .  .  In  some  cities  central  growth  occurs  first  and  in  others  axial 
growth,  but  all  cities  illustrate  both  forms  of  growth  and  in  all  cases 
central  growth  includes  some  axial  growth,  and  axial  growth  some 
central  growth.  ...  A  continual  contest  exists  between  axial  growth, 
pushing  out  from  the  center  along  transportation  lines,  and  central 
growth,  constantly  following  and  obliterating  it,  while  new  projections 
are  being  made  further  out  the  various  axes.  The  normal  result  of  axial 
and  central  growth  is  a  star-shaped  city,  growth  extending  first  along 
the  main  thoroughfares  radiating  from  the  center,  and  later  filling  in  the 
parts  lying  between."  ^^ 

There  is  thus  a  kind  of  equilibrium  struck  between  the  forces  which 
tend  to  concentrate  activities  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  those  which 
constantly  try  to  push  them  outward.  There  is  a  centripetal  force 
tending  to  keep  life  at  the  center  because  it  is  convenient  in  the  busi- 
ness economy.  There  is  an  opposite  centrifugal  force  or  movement 
toward  cheaper  land  and  less  congestion  in  areas  removed  from  the 
center.  The  struggle  between  these  two  forces  is  found  in  most 
American  cities.  The  utilization  of  land  and  the  changes  in  land  val- 
ues furnish  the  best  economic  clues  to  the  whole  expansion  of  a  city. 
Hurd  says: 

"The  unfolding  of  a  city,  with  its  change  in  land  utilization,  shows 
normally  in  the  case  of  any  lot  a  slow  increase  in  value  up  to  a  high  point, 
after  which  a  gradual  decline  takes  place,  with  occasional  fluctuations 
varying  the  main  movement.  Thus  where  good  residences  take  the  place 
of  small  suburban  homes,  a  higher  utility  supplants  the  lower,  and  when 
these  good  residences  become  old-fashioned  and  are  converted  into  board- 
ing-houses a  drop  in  value  will  ordinarily  occur.  This  is  sometimes  offset 
by  the  more  intense  utilization  of  the  land,  a  larger  rent  being  earned 
from  more  people  even  at  lower  rates.  Moreover,  property  of  this  class 
having  the  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by  business  buildings  has  an 
anticipated  value  in  advance  of  its  yield.  When  retail  stores  arrive  and 
become  firmly  established  the  high  level  of  value  is  usually  reached,  this 
period  lasting  possibly  thirty  to  sixty  years.  As  the  retail  stores  move  on 
a  lower  utility  succeeds — and  usually  a  lower  value  unless  the  city's  in- 
crease in  population  more  than  offsets  the  drop  in  utility — wholesale 
houses  being  followed  by  storage  warehouses,  cheap  tenements,  dilapida- 
tions, etc.,  until  sometimes  land  formerly  the  best  in  the  city  becomes  so 
remote  from  the  active  business  center  as  to  have  little  or  no  value."  ^' 

11  From  Richard  M.  Hurd,  Principles  of  City  Land  Values,  4th  ed.,  1924,  pp.  14-15.  By  per- 
mission of  The  Record  and  Guide,  publishers. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  58-59. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  87-88. 
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Working  chiefly  with  the  Chicago  community,  E.  W.  Burgess  has 
developed  a  scheme  of  city  growth  illustrated  theoretically  by  a  se- 
ries of  concentric  circles  which,  beginning  at  the  center  of  origin,  have 
expanded  outward  from  the  center  to  form  an  ever  wider  series  of 
zones.  Figure  4  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  his  theory  of  the  natural 
growth  of  an  urban  community. 

THEORETICAL  FORM   OF   CITY  ZONES  ^* 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  CITY 


connureRS'  zone 


FIGURE  4 

Actually,  of  course,  cities  never  quite  fit  this  theoretical  picture. 
Topography  affects  the  original  location  and  the  direction  of  growth, 
and  once  the  settlement  is  laid  out,  the  very  form  of  the  city  limits 
its  future  growth. 

Because  of  the  lake  to  the  east,  Chicago  has  expanded  only  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  but  the  general  pattern  of  radial  expansion  is 
well  shown  there.  In  the  Loop  we  have  the  concentration  of  retail 
business,  banking,  office  buildings,  restaurants,  and  iheaters.  To  the 
north  of  this  area  lies  a  disintegrated  neighborhood  filled  with  room- 
ing houses  and  nearby  Little  Sicily.   To  the  west  of  the  Loop  along 


14  Redrawn  from  R.  E.  Park,  E.  W.  Burgess,  and  R.  D.  McKenzie,  The  City.  1926,  Chart  I, 
p.  51.    By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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Madison  Street  one  finds  the  area  inhabited  by  transient  laborers  and 
homeless  men  called  "Hobohemia."  ^^  In  this  second  or  "transition" 
zone  will  be  found  also  the  "Latin  Quarter,"  the  Underworld,  China- 
town, the  Ghetto,  and  many  slum  neighborhoods.  In  the  third  zone 
one  finds  the  homes  of  the  factory  and  shop  workers.  These  are  fam- 
ily people  who  have  a  fairly  decent  economic  status.    In  the  fourth 

ZONES    AND    NATURAL    AREAS    OF    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS  *^ 


URBAN  AREAS 


FIGURE  5 

zone  one  finds  the  better  residential  sections  with  single  homes,  and 
along  the  main  thoroughfares  an  increasing  number  of  apartment 
hotels.  Also  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  one  finds  the 
Gold  Coast,  or  homes  of  wealthy  classes. 

Beyond  these  one  finds  the  suburban  sections.  First,  such  places  as 
Evanston,  Oak  Park,  and  Maywood,  which  are  really  cities  in  them- 
selves but  dependent  on  Chicago  economically  and  socially.  Then 
farther  away  are  found  other  suburban  areas  which  reach  out  into  the 
open  country.  Each  of  these  zones  of  a  city  develops  certain  typical 


15  See  Nels  Anderson,  The  Hobo,  1923,  for  a  description  of  life  in  this  area. 

16  Redrawn  from  Park,  Burgess,  and  McKenzie,  op.  cit..  Chart  II,  p.  55. 
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cultural  features  which  distinguish  it  from  others.   These  have  been 
called  "natural  areas." 

The  natural  areas  are  particularly  evident  in  certain  departures 
from  the  theoretical  picture  (Figure  5).  We  have  to  the  south  of  the 
Loop  the  Black  Belt,  an  area  largely  occupied  by  Negroes,  which  is 
cut  off  from  surrounding  areas  very  distinctly  by  racial  barriers  such 
as  prejudice,  a  barrier  quite  as  effective  as  a  Chinese  wall.  Then  we 
find  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  certain  "bright  light"  sections 
which  indicate  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  heart 
of  residential  sections.  Then,  too,  in  Chicago  as  elsewhere  there  arise 
retail  subcenters  at  points  where  population  clusters  for  other  rea- 
sons. In  fact,  just  as  modern  commercial  cities  tend  to  arise  at  trade 
intersections  in  a  larger  territory,  so  these  subsidiary  centers — little 
cities  within  the  larger  city — also  arise  at  transfer  and  intersectional 
points  in  travel  and  transportation. 

The  radial  expansion  of  a  city  and  the  rise  of  natural  areas  have 
many  important  effects  upon  man's  life.  Some  writers  in  sociology 
have  discussed  this  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  and  social  world 
under  the  term  ecology.  Ecology  is  a  concept  borrowed  from  botany 
and  zoology.  It  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
in  a  certain  locality  and  with  the  interdependence  of  these  biological 
forms  upon  each  other.  In  the  social  sciences  ecology  has  been  used 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  values  and  population, 
and  with  respect  to  the  interrelations  of  various  sociopolitical  and 
economic  functions  of  the  population  in  terms  of  their  location  within 
the  community.  The  growth  of  the  city  well  illustrates  the  processes 
of  ecology.    (See  Chapter  XVII,  Selection  119,  on  human  ecology.) 

As  a  phase  of  human  ecology  in  the  city,  one  would  like  to  know  if 
some  measure  of  the  process  of  growth  may  be  worked  out  in  socio- 
logical terms.  Burgess  has  suggested  that  one  might  imagine  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  terms  of  certain  social  gradients.  "By  gradient 
is  meant  the  rate  of  change  of  a  variable  condition  like  poverty,  or 
home  ownership,  or  births,  or  divorce,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  dis- 
tribution over  an  area.""  The  incidence  of  these  social  conditions 
varies  widely  in  the  different  areas  of  the  city. 

Burgess  has  made  an  analysis  of  such  factors  as  home  ownership, 
poverty,  family  stability,  and  delinquency  for  Chicago,  which  we  may 
summarize  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  census  figures  computed  for  the  census  tracts  of  Chi- 
cago it  was  possible  to  compute  the  effect  on  the  urban  community  of 
radial  expansion.  Of  a  number  of  possible  radii  only  one  was  selected  as 
typical,  that  which  runs  from  the  Loop  out  West  Madison  Street  west- 

17  E.  W.  Burgess,  "The  Determination  of  Gradients  in  the  Growth  of  the  City,"  Publications 

of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  1927,  vol.  21,  p.  178. 
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ward  for  nine  miles  to  the  suburban  area  beyond  the  city  limits.  A  line 
of  census  tracts  (one  mile  square  each)  lying  along  this  thoroughfare 
was  taken  for  comparison.  This  radius,  moreover,  passes  through  all 
the  respective  zones  of  which  we  have  just  written.  The  various  unit 
districts  were  combined  to  represent  the  varying  zones  as  one  goes  out- 
ward from  the  center  of  the  city.  Table  3,  made  up  from  three  tables  in 
the  original  paper,  will  show  the  chief  features  of  the  study. 

TABLE  3 

GRADIENTS    OF    HOME    OWNERSHIP,    POPULATION    DISTRIBUTION,    POVERTY, 

DIVORCE,  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  BY  ONE-MILE  UNITS  ALONG  THE 

WEST  MADISON   STREET  RADIUS    (CHICAGO)^^ 


Urban 
Area 

Unit 
Dis- 
trict 

Per 

Cent 
Home 
Owner- 
ship 

Per 
Cent 
Males 

Per 
Cent 
Per- 
sons 
Over 

21 
Years 

Per 

Cent 
For- 
eign- 
bom 

Poverty 

Cases 

per 

1000 

Popula- 
tion 

Divorce 

Cases 
per 
1000 
Popula- 
tion 

Boy  De- 
linquency 

(11-17 
Yrs.)  per 

xooo 
Popula- 
tion 

Central 
Business' 
Zone 

■    A 

i    B 
C 

1    D 

J    ^ 

1    F 
J    ^ 

1   H 
J     I 

5-5 
12.3 

17-3 
19.8 

3S-3 
40.0 

510 
62.0 

85. S 

66.3 
54-1 

49.0 
46.x 

47.8 
49.8 

48.4 
47.0 

88.2 

81.2 
74.6 

67.6 
74.8 

68. s 
67.1 

66.7 
66.4 

39-0 

33-0 
20.0 

19.8 
18.3 

18.8 
19.0 

16. s 
14.0 

2.0 

3-2 
2.1 

1-3 
0.1 

0.1 
0. 1 

* 

* 

2.0 

2.9 

4-3 

3-4 
2.0 

1-3 
1.2 

* 

* 

443 

Transition 
Zone:  First 
Immigrant 
Settlement 

Zone  of 

Workingmen's 
Homes 

58 

27 

15 
4 

Middle-Class 
Residential 
District 

Higher-Class 
Residential 
District 

0 
0 

* 
* 

Home  ov^naership  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  single  indexes  of  mobility 
and  of  family  and  community  stability.  As  one  advances  from  the  center 
of  the  city  to  the  suburban  center  the  percentage  of  home  ownership 
rises  steadily  from  0.5  per  cent  per  one  mile  unit  to  62.0.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  also  reveals  certain  graded  relations.  At  the  center 
of  the  city  there  are  many  more  males  than  females.  The  excess  of  males 
over  females  persists,  though  not  so  markedly,  also  in  the  transitional 
areas  made  up  of  transient  labor  and  of  first-generation  immigrants.  But 
when  one  reaches  the  zones  of  the  workingmen's  family  residences  the 
ratio  of  males  falls  to  slightly  under  one  half  of  the  total  population, 

18  Adapted  from  ibid..  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  pp.   180,  182,  183.    Asterisks  indicate  that  no 
data  were  available. 
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which  is  more  or  less  normal  for  such  residential  sections.  In  the  same 
way  as  one  goes  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  Chicago  one  finds 
fewer  foreign-born  and  fewer  persons  over  21  years  of  age.  In  other 
words,  there  are  more  American-born  persons  and  more  children  as  one 
goes  out  along  the  radius  from  the  center  to  the  outer  zone. 

Still  other  indexes  of  urban  conditions,  although  not  so  complete  in 
record  perhaps,  show  much  the  same  gradation  from  center  to  periphery. 
Poverty  is  highest  in  the  transition  area,  and  decreases  steadily  till  it  dis- 
appears, on  this  radius  at  least,  in  the  suburb.  Divorce,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  is  relatively  high  in  the  central  zone,  reaches  its  peak  in  the 
second  one-mile  unit  of  the  transitional  zone  and  in  the  first  one-mile  unit 
of  the  next  zone,  areas  inhabited  by  workingmen's  families  and  immi- 
grant classes. ^^  The  facts  for  male  juvenile  delinquency  are  most  reveal- 
ing. Here  the  rate  is  figured  in  terms  of  the  total  male  population  of  these 
areas  for  the  years  11  to  17.  In  fact,  in  the  detailed  table  in  the  original 
article,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  first  half-mile  area  in  the  Loop  over  half 
the  boys  in  this  age  group,  539  per  1,000,  are  brought  into  the  juvenile 
court  during  an  18  months'  period.^"  (See  Chap.  XXVIII,  Selection  198.) 

39.  The  Region  and  Its  Metropolitan  Center  ^^ 

The  term  regionalism  has  grown  up  in  the  social  sciences  to  define 
the  fact  that  various  geographical  areas  become  unified  culturally, 
largely  at  first  on  economic  grounds,  often  without  reference  to  the 
political  boundaries  of  national  states  or  national  subdivisions.  Regions 
in  the  sociological  sense  are  rather  tenuous  communities  marked  by  a 
central  city  or  metropolis,  various  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  a 
wide  or  narrow  hinterland  or  surrounding  area  producing  food  and 
raw  materials.  While  the  region  may  begin  as  an  economic  unit,  it 
develops  in  time  noneconomic  factors :  a  certain  sense  of  community 
solidarity,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  consensus  of  opinion,  and 
certain  cultural  patterns  of  action  and  thought — educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  others — which  distinguish  it  from  other  regions. 

The  development  of  the  region  as  a  socioeconomic  unit  will  be 
brought  out  by  reference  first  to  the  rise  of  the  metropolitan  centers. 

In  the  rise  of  the  metropolis  there  is  often  a  combination  of  both 
industry  and  commerce.  This  is  true  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  and  of  other  centers.  But  none 
of  these  cities  would  have  developed  without  a  hinterland  or  surround- 

19  As  Burgess  himself  admits,  the  figures  for  poverty  and  divorce  might  better  be  calculated 
on  other  than  total  population.  Poverty  should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
families,  and  divorce  on  the  number  of  married  persons.  Mowrer  in  his  Family  Disorganiza- 
tion, 1927,  has  shown  that  there  are  areas  predominantly  characterized  by  both  divorce  and 
desertion  (in  parts  of  the  first  two  zones),  other  areas  showing  divorce  only,  still  others 
chiefly  desertions,  and  then  some  areas  showing  neither  divorce  nor  desertion.  Obviously  not 
only  occupation  and  residence  status  but  religion  as  _  well  may  play  a  definite_  part  in  these 
figures.  Desertion  might  be  more  frequent  than  divorce  among  Catholics  simply  because 
of  the  church  taboo  on  divorce. 

20  Summarized  from  Burgess,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178-81. 

21  Selection  prepared  by  Kimlsall  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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ing  territory  to  furnish  them  support.  There  must  also  be  sufficient 
distance  between  one  center  and  another  to  prevent  any  undue  com- 
petition and  rivalry  which  might  restrict  growth.  N.  S.  B.  Gras  thus 
emphasizes  the  combination  of  factors  which  make  such  a  center 
grow  up : 

"A  metropolitan  community  arises  only  where  conditions  are  favorable. 
Natural  resources  must  be  considerable :  in  the  early  days,  foodstuffs  and 
textile  fibers;  in  the  recent  period,  coal  and  iron.  .  ,  .  Transportation 
facilities  are,  of  course,  also  indispensable.  The  land  must  be  not  too 
rocky  for  highways  and  railroads.  .  .  .  Where  land  and  navigable  water 
meet,  the  prospects  are  greatest.  So  far  there  is  no  full-fledged  metro- 
politan community  without  a  combination  of  water  and  land  transporta- 
tion. The  future,  however,  may  be  different  when  aerial  navigation  at- 
tains a  commercial  basis.  No  metropolitan  community  can  arise  unless 
situated  at  a  respectful  distance  from  its  neighbors.  Providence  has  no 
chance,  nor  has  Milwaukee.  Baltimore  has  lost  partly  because  too  near 
to  Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia  has  suffered  because  too  near  New 
York.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  physical  crowding  as  availability  of 
supplies  in  adjoining  districts.  So  far  as  society  has  yet  developed,  it 
seems  to  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  metropolitan  community  in  tropical 
parts  where  the  atmosphere  is  both  hot  and  humid.  The  handicap  is  too 
great,  both  in  the  matter  of  manual  labor  and  managerial  effort."  ^^ 

Certain  centers  do  not  develop  into  metropolitan  cities  because  they 
lack  the  hinterland.  San  Diego,  California,  is  such  a  city.^^  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  although  in  many  respects  rather  independent  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  can  scarcely  compete  with  them  for  the  leadership 
of  the  region  because  except  in  mining  it  lacks  a  hinterland,  and  be- 
cause it  is  too  near  the  larger  centers. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  factors  in  the  evolution  of  a 
metropolitan  center:  natural  resources,  easy  transportation,  concen- 
tration of  population,  and  regional  specialization.  In  every  case  it  is 
evident  that  without  coal  and  iron  such  places  as  Pittsburgh  would 
hardly  develop.  Or  without  lumber,  wheat,  and  minerals  such  a  metro- 
politan center  as  the  "Twin  Cities"  would  not  come  into  being. 

As  the  dominant  center  develops  in  relation  to  the  subsidiary  cen- 
ters and  to  the  agricultural  or  mineral  regions  around  them,  the  need 
for  increased  facilities  of  transportation  and  communication  becomes 
acute.  The  wider  the  total  area,  the  more  interdependent  the  parts 
will  be  to  each  other  and  to  the  center,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  ne- 
cessity for  ample  communication.  In  fact,  it  is  the  matter  of  easy 
communication  which  often  determined  the  location  of  towns  that 

22  From  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  "The  Rise  of  the  Metropolitan  Community,"  Publications  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  July,  1926,  vol.  20,  p.  159;  published  as  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  July,  1926,  vol.  33,  Part  2.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

23  San  Diego  is  also  too  near  Los  Angeles  to  develop  an  independent  area. 
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later  came  to  be  metropolitan  centers.  At  the  outset  river  transporta- 
tion is  important.  Where  river  traffic  meets  the  sea,  as  at  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  where  river  traffic  changes  to  land  or  smaller  river 
traffic,  as  at  the  "Twin  Cities"  or  Cincinnati  in  the  early  days,  or  where 
two  streams  of  river  traffic  converge,  such  localities,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  give  rise  to  towns  and  cities  that  develop  into  metro- 
politan centers.  The  relationship  of  hinterland  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities is  shown  by  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Canal  with  its  effects  upon  the  port  of  New  York.  John  W. 
Frey  comments : 

"Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  was  $ioo  a  ton,  and  the  ordinary  length 
of  the  trip  was  twenty  days.  On  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  cost  of 
freight  fell  according  to  its  class,  to  between  $15  and  $25  a  ton,  and 
eventually  to  a  much  lower  figure,  and  the  time  of  transit  was  reduced 
to  eight  days.  Rates  from  Ohio  to  the  seaboard  were  reduced  until  they 
were  one  tenth  of  their  former  figure.  The  entire  western  lake  district 
was  given  an  outlet  for  its  products.  The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal 
established  an  economic  bond  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  be- 
tween the  West  and  Europe.  .  .  . 

"New  York  became  the  premier  American  port  because  it  was  the  ocean 
terminal  of  the  Erie  Canal  Route,  and  this  early  advantage  gave  it  such 
a  momentum  that  its  growth  continued  unabated  after  the  canal  became 
unimportant."  ^* 

In  like  manner  it  was  the  railroads,  not  the  waterways,  that  really 
made  Chicago.  It  has  come  to  be  the  leading  railway  center  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  this  particular,  at  least,  it  dominates  other  im- 
portant rail  centers  such  as  Omaha  and  Indianapolis. 

Regional  concentration  is  also  an  evident  aspect  of  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  centers.  Some  areas  are  favored  over  others  because  of 
various  combinations  of  geographical  location,  natural  resources,  and 
transportation  facilities,  and  there  occurs  a  concentration  both  of 
population  and  of  social-economic  functions.  Wherever  there  has  oc- 
curred a  movement  from  a  primitive  rural,  agricultural  system  or  from 
a  system  of  town  economy  to  one  of  metropolitan  form,  there  has  gone 
on  a  shift  in  population  from  the  country  to  the  city.  R.  D.  McKenzie 
states  that  "practically  all  food-producing  areas  of  countries  which 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  modern  machine  industry  have  de- 
creased in  population  during  the  last  few  decades."  ^^  Moreover,  the 
limits  of  regional  concentration  are  a  rough  measure  of  the  relative 
competitive  strength  with  other  areas.   This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 

24  From  John  W.  Frey,  "The  Port  of  New  York,"  The  Journal  of  Geography,  Sept.,  1922, 
vol.  21,  pp.  210-11.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

25  R.  D.  McKenzie,  "The  Scope  of  Human  Ecology,"  Publications  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Society,  July,  1926,  vol.  20,  p.  147;  published  as  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, July,   1926,  vol.  33,  Part  2.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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competition  between  the  "Twin  Cities"  and  rival  cities  such  as  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  As  McKenzie  puts  it : 

".  .  .  The  degree  of  concentration  attained  by  any  locality  is  therefore 
a  measure  of  its  resource  and  location  advantages  as  compared  with  those 
of  its  competitors.  This  strength  is  shown  in  the  struggle  for  the  hinter- 
land, raw  materials,  and  markets,  and  depends  upon  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  communication."  ^* 

Thus  the  metropolitan  center  controls  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
open-country  areas  of  the  surrounding  territory.  The  whole  matter  is 
one  of  interrelation  of  center  and  contiguous  area.  Mildred  Hartsough 
describes  it  thus : 

".  .  .  The  center  is  the  nucleus  of  economic  life,  but  the  area  is  just  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  metropolitan  economy,  the  area  and  the  center 
being  mutually  dependent.  The  products  of  the  tributary  area  find  their 
most  convenient  market  in  the  metropolitan  center,  while  the  economic 
activities  of  the  latter  are  based  on  the  needs  of  the  area.  Metropolitan 
economy  may  thus  be  described  as  an  organization  of  the  economic  life 
of  a  large  group  of  consumers  and  producers,  mutually  dependent,  who 
work  out  this  dependence  through  a  marketing  organization  which  finds 
its  nucleus  in  the  metropolitan  center."  ^^ 

At  the  outset  the  collection  and  shipping  of  raw  materials  and  the 
attendant  merchandising  associated  with  these  occupations  often  mark 
the  activity  of  the  center.  Manufacturing  may  develop  later,  and  thus 
market  relations  may  grow  up.  In  time,  however,  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  center  begins  to  be  limited,  both  by  the  natural 
boundaries  and  the  lack  of  cheap  land,  and  decentralization  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  region  may  take  place.  Towns  and  cities  around  the 
dominant  center  take  up  subsidiary  positions.  Not  only  do  costs  of 
manufacturing  decrease,  but  often  nearness  to  raw  materials  is  a  fac- 
tor. Thus  so-called  satellite  cities  may  arise.  Of  course  in  the  case  of 
such  extractive  industries  as  lumbering,  mining,  or  drilling  for  oil,  the 
industry  has  to  develop  at  the  site  of  the  raw  products.  And  these  may 
be  somewhat  removed  from  the  metropolitan  center.  Thus  the  mining 
towns  of  California  and  Nevada  have  definite  relations  with  the  met- 
ropolitan center  San  Francisco.  So,  too,  the  oil  region  of  Oklahoma 
has  distinct  relations  with  other  distant  centers. 

Certain  specializations  of  function  often  mark  metropolitan  re- 
gions. There  are  sections  characterized  largely  by  single  or  dual  crop 
agriculture,  such  as  wheat  or  cotton  and  tobacco  areas.  These  may 
give  way  in  time  to  local  specializations  of  various  sorts,  thus  making 

26  Ibid. 

2T  Mildred  Hartsough,  The  Development  of  the  Twin  Cities  {Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul)  as 
a  Metropolitan  Market,  1924,  p.  6.  By  permission  of  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
publishers. 
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for  more  adequate  production  of  certain  goods  in  certain  areas  and  not 
in  others.  In  the  same  way  local  facilities  for  manufacture  may  lead 
to  specializations  within  the  region. 

As  a  reverse  phase  of  concentration  of  activities  in  the  metropolitan 
center  goes  the  development  of  decentralization  through  dispersion 
of  industries  into  rural  or  smaller  urban  centers.  High  land  values 
and  high  taxes,  high  labor  costs,  high  freight  rates — these  in  particu- 
lar tend  to  produce  a  certain  limitation  on  the  concentration  of  indus- 
trial plants. 

Cheap  interurban  transportation  by  such  means  as  the  automobile 
and  the  electric  or  steam  railway  permits  the  dispersion  of  population. 
These  features  are  common  to  any  urban  center  and  have  application 
here  only  as  this  back  movement  becomes  associated  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  large  regional  centers.  Actually  many  smaller  cities  arise 
with  certain  important  local-area  functions  as  well  as  with  certain  re- 
lations to  the  dominant  center.  Thus  Milwaukee  is  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  Providence  to  Boston.  All  of  these, 
of  course,  develop  as  local  centers  of  importance  but  are  definitely 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  centers  of  the  whole  region. 

The  final  stage,  however,  in  metropolitan  economy  is  not  reached 
until  the  center  becomes  financially  dominant  over  the  region.  The 
importance  of  the  commercial  and  investment  bank  should  be  apparent 
to  everyone;  and  in  the  course  of  time  financial  dependence  of  the 
region  upon  the  center  becomes  more  striking.  As  Hartsough  puts  it : 

".  .  .  In  fact,  financial  centralization  continues  to  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  as  time  goes  on.  Thus,  upon  the  metropolitan  center  falls  the 
chief  task  of  financing  the  enterprises,  whether  they  are  carried  on 
within  the  center  itself,  or  in  the  hinterland.  .  .  ."  ^^ 

The  center  and  the  region  are  not  isolated  from  or  independent  of 
other  even  larger  centers.  Thus  the  particular  center  may  secure  capi- 
tal funds  from  other  areas  for  investment  so  that  the  metropolitan 
area  often  has  definite  relationships  with  still  other  and  perhaps  larger 
though  more  tenuous  regions.  Thus  a  bank  in  Minneapolis  may  draw 
upon  Chicago,  New  York,  or  even  upon  London  or  Paris  for  capital 
to  invest  in  its  local  areal  industries  or  agriculture.  Or  a  district  may, 
in  turn,  draw  upon  other  areas  for  some  of  its  manufactured  goods, 
which  it  redistributes  within  the  boundaries  of  its  own  district.  In  this 
way  the  metropolitan  area  comes  to  have  a  relationship  to  other  simi- 
lar areas  or  to  still  larger  regions  that  dominate  it,  at  least  in  part. 

The  metropolitan  area,  though  it  has  been  studied  largely  only  in 
its  economic  aspects,  has  important  sociological  and  political  implica- 
tions.  We  have  no  very  clear-cut  studies  of  the  sociological  features 

28  Hartsougk,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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of  regionalism,  but  some  of  the  factors  are  apparent.  Regional  spe- 
cialization creates  interdependence  between  various  regions,  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  concentration  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  and  Florida, 
of  steel  and  iron  around  the  Pittsburgh  section,  of  flour  in  the  North- 
west, oil  in  the  southwestern  and  southern  California  fields.  But  re- 
gional specialization  produces  other  effects.  It  makes  for  a  regional 
selection  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  nationality  as  these  follow  out  of  occu- 
pational requirements  of  various  regions.  Thus  in  some  cases  indus- 
trial specialization  creates  single-sex  cities :  for  example,  textile  cities 
such  as  Lowell,  Paterson,  and  New  Bedford  have  a  preponderance 
of  women  of  certain  ages,  while  centers  of  heavy  industry  such  as 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  have  a  predominance  of  men. 

Also  the  center  comes  to  dominate  many  cultural  elements  in  the 
total  region.  It  becomes,  in  connection  with  marketing,  the  center  of 
a  \vide  newspaper  circulation.  And  this  circulation  means  not  only 
news  and  advertising  of  importance  to  retail  merchants,  wholesale 
merchants,  jobbers,  and  others ;  it  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  all  sorts  of  cultural  features— fashions,  inventions,  news  of 
wider  range,  literary  and  artistic  materials,  and  the  like.  In  fact, 
newspaper  circulation  plays  a  role  in  reflecting  certain  economic 
changes  and  certain  economic  interrelations  of  the  community .^^ 

The  metropolitan  center  likewise  frequently  becomes  the  educa- 
tional center  of  an  entire  region,  although  the  charging  of  out-of-state 
fees  by  state  universities  tends  to  put  a  political  limitation  upon  the 
natural  tendency  of  students  to  flow,  like  the  raw  products  of  a  region, 
into  the  metropolitan  educational  centers. 

The  metropolitan  center  also  sets  up  leisure-time  opportunities 
which  smaller  centers  could  not  afford  or  support,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided by  art  galleries,  museums,  large  libraries,  theaters,  opera  houses, 
symphony  concert  organizations,  and  the  like. 

Just  as  any  urban  community  develops  recreational  facilities  for  the 
residents  of  the  city,  so  the  metropolis  draws  to  its  brightly  lighted 
streets  not  only  local  patrons,  but  travelers,  businessmen,  tourists,  and 
others  from  the  whole  area  who  come  to  the  center  not  only  to  buy 
and  sell  ordinary  economic  goods,  but  who  come  there  also  for  "a 
good  time,"  for  relaxation,  and  sometimes  for  escape  from  the  too 
prevalent  power  of  the  neighborhood  or  from  the  ennui  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  farm  or  small  town. 

Political  boundaries  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  natural  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  area.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  modern  city  has 
overflowed  into  the  rural  and  country  neighborhoods  around  it,  often 
the  metropolitan  region  presents  another  problem  of  the  same  general 

29  See  R.  E.  Park,  "Urbanization  as  Measured  by  Newspaper  Circulation,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  July,  1929,  vol.  35,  pp.  60-79. 
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type  but  drawn  on  a  grander  scale.  Thus,  the  New  York  port  area 
reaches  into  New  Jersey,  while  as  a  population  and  marketing  area  it 
reaches  into  Connecticut  as  well  as  into  New  Jersey.  Chicago  as  an 
industrial  center  reaches  across  state  lines  into  Indiana  and  as  a  local 
trading  area  into  both  Indiana  and  Wisconsin;  as  a  metropolitan 
area  it  reaches  intimately  into  perhaps  a  dozen  states  and  into  many 
more  in  important  if  less  obvious  ways,  as  for  instance  in  the  matter 
of  financial  control.  In  the  same  way  St.  Louis,  sometimes  called  the 
capital  of  the  forty-ninth  state,  has  intimate  relations  with  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  at  least  four  states.  Thus  just  as  the  urban  community 
in  its  relation  to  municipal  government  lags  woefully  behind  its  social 
and  economic  organization,  so  also  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
country,  state  boundary  lines  have  distinct  political,  if  not  economic, 
limitations.  In  the  United  States  little  has  been  done  to  break  down 
the  isolation  dependent  on  state  sovereignty.  Yet  we  are  beginning. 
The  federal  government  has  certain  regulations  affecting  interstate 
metropolitan  areas.  And  since  1932  federal  relief  policies  involving 
various  economic  matters  and  administrative  regulations  have  under- 
mined the  traditional  isolation  of  states.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  com- 
menting on  the  wider  aspects  of  the  drift  toward  regionalism,  remarks : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  state  itself  is  standing  upon  slippery  ground  as 
a  political  unit.  Thirteen  of  our  states  have  a  historical  background,  but 
.  .  .  the  others  are  the  creatures  of  the  surveyor's  chain,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Since  the  states  risked  all  in  a  war  with  the  nation  over  their 
alleged  sovereignty  and  lost  magnificently,  they  have  gone  steadily  down 
the  gentle  slope.  In  the  new  German  constitution  the  states  lost  even 
more  heavily  than  here.  Most  states  do  not  now  correspond  to  economic 
or  social  unities  and  their  validity  as  units  of  organization  and  representa- 
tion may  be  and  has  been  seriously  challenged.  The  nation  and  the  city 
are  vigorous  organs,  but  the  state  is  not  comparatively.  Certainly  as 
guides  and  guardians  of  cities,  the  states  have  been  singularly  ill-equipped 
and  ill-qualified.  Conceivably,  states  might  be  very  useful  to  cities  as  ad- 
ministrative superiors,  supervising  such  affairs  as  finances  and  police, 
but  practically  they  have  no  such  function  as  a  rule  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  they  will  in  the  near  future,  so  far  as  metropolitan  regions  are 
concerned. 

"From  another  point  of  view,  those  interested  in  preserving  the  balance 
of  powers  between  national  and  local  governments,  might  find  the  urban 
community  a  more  effective  counter-weight  to  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  federal  government  than  the  feebly  struggling  states  which  now  make 
such  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  continuous  pressure  of  national  con- 
solidation." ^<* 

And  Gras,  looking  at  the  same  problem,  remarks : 

30  From  Charles  E.  Merriam,  "Metropolitan  Regions,"  The  University  Record,  April,  1928, 
vol.  14,  pp.  74-75.    By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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"Today  the  effective  political  control  is  national  and  provincial,  or,  in 
America,  federal  and  state.  A  possible  rival  system  is  on  another  basis : 
it  is  international  and  regional.  The  state  is  so  connected  v^^ith  prejudice 
and  vanity  that  its  continued  usefulness  is  doubtful.  The  province  is  so 
narrovi^  that  it  hampers  metropolitan  regional  growth.  A  nev^^  alignment 
of  forces  vi^ould  be  a  w^idening  international  organization  based  on  metro- 
politan regional  units.  Unfortunately  for  such  a  plan  the  metropolitan 
regional  unit  has  been,  and  remains,  informal.  It  has  no  constitution,  no 
officials,  no  boundaries.  And  yet  it  has  a  reality  w^hich  is  being  grappled 
for  by  widely  separated  persons  and  groups.  Geographers  emphasize  it 
in  their  work.  The  study  of  marketing  has  isolated  the  phenomena  and 
traced  the  history.  Students  of  law  have  recognized  the  need  of  it. 
Chambers  of  commerce  have  planned  to  further  it.  Governors  of  provinces 
or  local  states  have  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  together,  at  least  for 
temporary  regional  consultations.  Rivers  do  not  flow  for  the  convenience 
of  provinces.  Plant  diseases  respect  no  provincial  boundaries.  Railroads 
have  to  run  through  and  across,  without  regard  to  administrative  lines. 
But  metropolitan  grouping,  clumsy  as  any  grouping  must  be,  is  the 
smallest  now  commensurate  with  real  economic  situations.  Down  at  the 
bottom  is  the  metropolitan  region.  Away  above  is  the  expanding  inter- 
national state.  These  are  both  dreams,  for  the  present  blocked  by  actual 
states  and  real  provinces."  ^^ 

The  divergence  between  pohtical  state  lines  and  economic  regions 
creates  problems  of  political  control  which  may  give  rise  to  inter- 
national difficulties  when  the  metropolitan  area  overreaches  two  na- 
tions. The  problem  concerning  the  control  of  coal  and  iron  resources 
in  northeastern  France  and  western  Germany  is  only  one  example. 
What  the  future  may  develop  in  these  matters  we  do  not  know.  (See 
Selection  42,  pp.  120-21.) 

40.  The  Relation  of  Nationalism,  Romanticism,  and  Democracy  ^^ 

The  cultural  linkage  of  nationalism,  romanticism,  and  democ- 
racy well  illustrates  the  interplay  of  political  and  ideological  proc- 
esses in  society.  The  present  recrudescence  of  intense  nationalism 
in  the  face  of  the  imperative  need  for  some  sort  of  international 
organization,  in  part,  rests  upon  this  linkage  of  national  patriotism 
with  romanticism  and  popular  democracy.  The  following  selection 
traces  the  background  of  this  cohesion  of  varied  cultural  elements. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  word  Nation  denoted  rather  loosely  a 
group  characterized  by  community  of  origin,  language  and  custom. 

31  From  Gras,  op.  cit.,  pp.   162-63.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

32  From  Albert  Guerard,  "Herder's  Spiritual  Heritage:  Nationalism,  Romanticism,  Democ- 
racy," The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1934,  vol. 
174,  pp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  S-6,  7-8.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  student  body  of  medieval  universities  was  thus  divided  into 
Nations,  At  Paris,  there  were  at  first  four,  the  French,  Norman, 
Picard  and  English.  ...  A  more  natural  meaning  was :  an  ethnic 
and  religious  community,  with  some  rights  of  self-government,  but 
on  a  non-territorial  basis.  Thus  the  Jews,  without  land  or  language 
of  their  own,  formed  a  "nation.".  .  . 

However,  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414),  we  find 
the  word  approximating  in  one  respect  at  least  our  present  practice. 
The  Prelates  were  divided  into  four  "Nations,"  each  with  an  equal 
vote ;  and  these  were  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  German  and  the 
English.  Later  on,  the  Spanish  Nation  was  added  as  a  fifth.  Even  in 
that  great  gathering  of  the  Church,  in  which  Latin  was  the  common 
medium,  linguistic  differences  were  thus  recognized.  .  .  . 

However,  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  shall  attempt  to  analyze  later,  the  tide  had  turned. 
National  characteristics  were  not  merely  acknowledged,  but  they  be- 
came a  source  of  pride.  It  was  perhaps  in  Herder^^  that  this  revolution 
in  thought  was  first  made  manifest,  but  it  had  been  approaching  and 
gathering  momentum,  in  England  and  in  Germany,  for  several  dec- 
ades.  National  consciousness  assumed  the  position  of  a  doctrine.  .  .  . 

This  aspect  of  Nationalism  is  therefore  cultural  and  first  of  all 
linguistic.  The  mother  tongue  should  not  be  subordinated  either  to 
Latin  or  French.  In  official  dignity  it  should  be  second  to  none ;  in  its 
appeal  to  our  deepest  emotions  its  power  is  unequalled.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  Nationalism  retained  this  linguistic  char- 
acter. .  .  . 

The  notion  was,  to  start  with,  linguistic,  not  racial.  Any  one  who 
spoke  German  as  his  mother  tongue  was  a  German  and  a  brother. 
But  speech  affinity,  by  an  easy  if  misleading  transition,  suggested  the 
idea  of  blood  relationship.  The  Germans  were  one  in  speech  because 
they  were  one  in  origin.  This  fallacy  is  already  found  in  Herder, 
that  great  originator  of  high-sounding  confusions.  .  .  . 

Hence  the  second  step,  which,  for  students  of  political  history  at 
any  rate,  is  more  obvious  than  the  first :  Nationalism  is  the  striving 
of  a  conscious  group  toward  full  nationhood,  i.e.,  independence  and 
unity.  This  striving  dominated  the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  its 
culmination  in  the  Great  War.  It  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  purely 
dynastic  conglomerates  and  to  the  constitution  of  States  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible.  The  two  classical  examples  are  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy ;  and  because  the  goal  was  attained  only  yesterday — 
and  not  perfectly  attained  at  that — ^these  countries  are  still  aflame  with 
militant  nationalism :  Hitler  is  the  disciple  of  Herder.  ,  .  , 

33  Editorial  note:  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  (1744-1803),  German  philosopher,  poet,  and 
critic.  K.  Y. 
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.  ,  For  the  "national"  state,  founded  upon  a  common  ideal,  any 
divergence  from  that  ideal  is  akin  to  treason.  The  undeniable  right  of 
Germans  to  be  Germans  led  to  the  obligation  of  being  all  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  Germans.  This  is  the  third  step,  and  the  third  defini- 
tion :  Nationalism,  based  on  like-mindedness,  consists  in  fostering,  and 
if  need  he  in  imposing,  like-mindedness. 

Every  country  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  engaged  in  that  task 
of  nationalizing  itself.  America  was  most  determined  and  most  suc- 
cessful about  it.  .  .  . 

Herderian  Nationalism  was  not  only  peaceful,  it  was  fraternal. 
Let  the  Germans  form  themselves  freely  into  one  great  family,  the 
Italians  into  another,  the  Poles  into  a  third,  and  let  all  these  families 
be  friends.  Herder  disclaimed  imperialism,  and  believed  that  the  na- 
tion was  not  the  foe  but  the  servant  of  "humanity.".  .  . 

Unfortunately,  this  is  in  most  cases  either  a  beautiful  dream  or  a 
fallacy.  The  nation  must  gird  itself  to  attain  and  defend  its  inde- 
pendence; it  bends  every  effort  to  assimilate  the  aliens  within  its 
border  and  to  "redeem"  its  sons  beyond  the  borders.  In  that  struggle 
for  life,  pride  and  ruthlessness  are  assets  which  can  not  be  thrown 
away :  to  live  is  to  grow,  and  to  grow  is  to  fight.  "Humanity,"  which 
remained  Herder's  ultimate  goddess,  exists  only  through  the  na- 
tions, not  above,  and  minor  groups  have  no  rights  against  the  nation. 
Thus  we  reach  the  fourth,  and  probably  the  most  familiar  definition 
of  Nationalism,  with  all  its  evil  implications :  Nationalism  is  the  belief 
that,  for  a  nation,  the  pursuit  of  its  self-interest  is  the  highest  law.  .  .  . 

The  change  from  the  cosmopolitan  to  the  national  ideal  became 
manifest  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period 
dominated  by  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau.  It  is  tempting  to  establish  a 
connection  between  that  spiritual  revolution  and  the  other  great  move- 
ments which  originated  at  the  same  time.  Romanticism  and  Democ- 
racy. We  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  that  contention  and  we  shall 
adopt  it  as  our  working  hypothesis.  .  .  . 

The  connection  [of  romanticism]  with  Democracy  is  easier  to  trace. 
There  again  we  have  to  face  a  contradiction.  At  one  period  in  its 
development.  Romanticism  was  definitely  aristocratic,  but  in  the  main 
the  trend  was  the  other  way,  and  Irving  Babbitt  is  right:  Romanti- 
cism and  Democracy  are  both  Rousseau's  progeny.  The  cosmopolitan 
culture  against  which  Nationalism  rebelled  was  that  of  a  social  elite. 
As  against  this  sophistication,  Nationalism — and  Romanticism — up- 
held the  common  heritage  of  the  common  man :  his  native  speech, 
his  untutored  folk  songs,  his  primitive  feelings,  even  his  uncontrolled 
passions.  It  is  one  of  history's  choice  ironies  that  the  Romantic  poets, 
most  of  whom  were  men  of  culture,  scholars  in  their  fashion,  and 
elaborate  technicians,  should  be  the  advocates  of  the  unspoilt  and  the 
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naive.  In  theory  at  least,  Romantic  literature  was  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  a  "Vox  Populi." 

Cosmopolitan  in  language  and  training,  the  elite  was  also  cosmo- 
politan in  politics.  Royal  families  were,  right  up  to  our  own  days, 
hopelessly  international.  The  first  great  democracies,  America, 
France,  were  also  the  first  true  nations.  For  loyalty  to  a  princely 
house  was  substituted  loyalty  to  the  fatherland.  When  every  citizen 
became  an  armed  defender  of  the  national  cause,  it  was  as  though  the 
masses  had  by  a  single  stroke  been  raised  to  the  nobility.  It  was  the 
people  of  Germany  who  resented  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  even  though 
it  brought  them  great  civil  benefits :  the  sovereigns  were  busy  seek- 
ing his  protection  in  their  petty  quarrels  and  accepting  promotion  from 
the  upstart  Emperor.  The  War  of  Liberation  was  a  national,  i.e.,  a 
democratic  uprising:  the  Kings  who  confiscated  its  results  had  been 
compelled  to  lead. 

Through  the  nineteenth  century,  the  "national"  movement  every- 
where was  also  democratic.  For,  if  the  people  are  to  be  themselves, 
as  against  a  foreign  oppressor,  they  will  also  claim  the  right  of  ruling 
themselves,  instead  of  remaining  the  mere  subjects  of  a  half-foreign 
dynasty.  The  dynastic-historical  could  blend  for  a  while  with  the 
national-democratic.  But  the  dynastic  principle  was  a  waning  force 
and  is  now  spent.  It  was  thought  that  the  Hohenzollerns  might  be 
brought  back  by  the  wave  of  Nationalism  but  their  romantic  appeal, 
similar  to  that  of  a  pseudo- Wagnerian  opera,  is  now  exhausted  and 
Nationalism  does  not  need  them  any  more :  they  are  among  the  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  history.  The  war  that  saved  the  world  for  Democ- 
racy secured  the  triumph  of  Romantic  Nationalism,  which  means 
more  war.  Our  one  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  dissociating  the  three 
ideas,  Nationalism,  Romanticism,  Democracy,  which  Herder  has  so 
artfully,  yet  so  sincerely  entangled. 

41.  The  World  as  a  Commimity^* 

Before  any  League  or  Association  of  Nations  can  hope  to  succeed 
or  before  we  can  speak  of  abolishing  war,  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  leading  nations  will  need  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
of  the  world  as  a  social  group,  to  think  in  world  terms,  and  for  a 
period  of  time  long  enough  to  enable  such  attitudes  to  become  habits. 
They  will  need  to  learn  to  judge  the  acts  of  their  respective  nations 
from  the  standpoint  of  world  welfare,  but  this  they  cannot  do  until 
local,  provincial,  and  national  thinking  is  supplemented  by  world 
thinking.  There  is  an  abundance  of  local  minds,  but  only  a  few  world 

34  From  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  "World  Community,"  Contemporary  Sociology,  1931,  pp. 
152-54,  155.    By  permission  of  The  University  of  Southern  California  Press,  publishers. 
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minds  capable  of  grasping  the  details  of  world  problems  in  their  full 
significance.  World  minds  can  be  created  by  developing  habits  of 
thinking  about  world  problems.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  concept  of  the  world  as  a  group  unit  involves  a  synergiz- 
ing  of  Occidentalism  and  Orientalism,  and  is  based  on  universal 
grounds  and  social  logic. 

It  now  remains  to  indicate  some  of  the  rising  tendencies  of  the 
world  as  a  social  group,  i.  The  world  as  a  community  unit  is  becom- 
ing psychically  one  faster  than  racially  one.  Mankind  had  common 
origins,  but  dispersed  in  various  directions  over  the  earth.  In  mi- 
grating, man  encountered  environments,  and  became  differentiated. 
The  cultures  are  now  being  united.  Inventions  in  communication  have 
brought  the  people  of  the  world  into  close  contact,  and  made  possible 
the  production  of  a  world  civilization.  The  common  culture  will  per- 
haps always  show  marked  variations,  but  its  unity  is  apparently  fun- 
damental. .  .  . 

2.  The  world  as  a  group  unit  is  being  characterized  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  individual's  sense  of  ethical  responsibility.  The  concept 
of  progress  is  probably  marked  by  this  phenomenon  more  than  by  any 
other.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  puny  conception  of  man's  ethical  possi- 
bilities which  would  deny  the  continued  expansion  of  man's  sense  of 
social  responsibility — to  include  all  mankind. 

3.  Human  civilization  is  slowly  moving  toward  a  world  political 
structure  superior  in  strength  to  the  most  powerful  nations  today,  and 
yet  jealously  guarding  the  needs  of  individual  nations,  both  large  and 
small.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  built  out  of  the  virtues 
of  present-day  nations ;  it  probably  will  not  abolish  nations,  but  foster 
them  as  long  as  they  work  for  the  planetary  good.  It  will  undoubtedly 
do  away  with  hyper-nationalism,  provincialism,  and  chauvinism.  It 
can  hardly  function  well  unless  it  eliminates  the  balance  of  power 
theory,  secret  treaty  making,  and  territorial  aggrandizement  schemes. 

4.  The  world  as  a  group  unit  is  becoming  democratic;  moreover, 
history  throws  overwhelming  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  a  world  po- 
litical structure  being  built  out  of  autocratic  principles  without  carry- 
ing in  itself  the  elements  of  decay  and  self-destruction.  .  .  . 

Industrial  democracy  is  developing  as  a  characteristic  of  the  world 
as  a  social  group.  Neither  labor  nor  capital  is  entitled  to  full  control. 
One  has  as  its  chief  goal,  capital ;  the  other,  wages ;  both  these  ends 
are  materialistic,  low  grade,  and  in  conflict  at  times  with  democratic 
and  spiritual  values.  According  to  present  knowledge,  an  enduring 
world  community  will  place  service  values  in  control,  not  only  of  labor 
and  of  capital,  but  also  of  all  occupational  and  professional  activities 
of  man.  Individuals  in  increasing  numbers  are  striving  with  one 
another  in  rendering  service.    Profitism  and  speculation  are  being 
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slowly  supplanted  by  the  service  attitude.  A  creditable  advance  has 
already  been  made  in  putting  the  service  standard  in  charge  of  several 
professions,  such  as  the  ministry,  teaching,  social  work,  the  judiciary, 
medicine. 

5.  The  world  as  a  group  unit  is  becoming  increasingly  spiritual. 
The  trend  of  evolution  is  unmistakably  from  the  dominance  of  the 
physical  forces  to  control  by  spiritual  forces.  The  psychic  factors 
in  civilization  have  been  gradually  emerging  into  positions  of  con- 
trol. .  .  . 

42.  The  Importance  of  Mineral  Resources  in  World  Affairs  ^^ 

The  complexity  of  modern  culture  is  largely  dependent  upon 
industrial  changes.  These,  in  turn,  rest  upon  the  use  of  mineral 
resources — iron,  coal,  oil,  and  the  like.  The  control  of  these 
resources,  therefore,  becomes  highly  important  in  the  development 
of  the  world  community.  The  future  expansion  of  this  community 
by  peaceful  interaction  and  the  spread  of  our  complex  material 
culture  with  its  attendant  nonmaterial  culture  to  new  regions  will 
depend,  in  part,  on  the  availability  and  use  of  these  mineral  re- 
sources. Narrow  nationalism  may  lead  many  countries  to  restrict 
the  use  of  their  own  resources  by  others,  and  in  this  way  retard 
world  development  and  foster  international  conflict.  Many  coun- 
tries, especially  Japan,  Italy,  and  China,  are  dependent  upon 
mineral  as  well  as  agricultural  resources  to  be  secured  from  other 
regions.  If  they  are  not  made  available,  there  may  well  arise  con- 
flict and  struggle  for  a  greater  share  of  these  resources.  The 
following  article  presents  important  features  of  this  problem : 

Human  beings  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  their  environment, 
but  their  environment  has  become  so  complex  that  they  are  likely 
to  forget  the  fundamental  physical  and  biological  factors  which  are 
still  essential  to  existence.  .  .  .  To-day  the  lives  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  their  individual  efforts  in 
acquiring  the  raw  products  from  the  breast  of  mother  nature,  as 
upon  a  common  social  scheme  by  which  the  raw  natural  resources  of 
the  earth  are  refined  and  made  useful  to  all.  In  this  modern  age  of 
invention,  mass  production  and  faulty  methods  of  distribution,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  physical  character  of  modern  civilization 
is  controlled  by  the  diversity,  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  raw  natural  resources. 

35  From  Richard  M.  Field,  "Mineral  Resources,  an  International  Responsibility,"  Scientific 
Monthly,  May,   1933,  vol.  36,  pp.  454-57.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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All  natural  resources  may  be  grouped  under  two  principal  divi- 
sions, agricultural  and  mineral.  Mineral  resources  have  become  in- 
creasingly important  during  the  social  evolution  of  man,  culminating 
in  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  machine  age.  Obviously,  there 
would  be  no  modern  machines  or  the  products  of  these  machines,  if 
there  were  no  metals.  It  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  all  metals  that  they 
are  extracted  from  minerals.  The  economically  important  minerals 
have  been  concentrated  by  nature  in  the  form  of  ores.  When  these 
ores  have  been  exhausted  they  can  not  be  reproduced  by  man.  Min- 
erals, unlike  the  essential  elements  of  food  and  clothing,  can  not  be 
reproduced  as  can  raw  agricultural  products.  The  mineral  fuels  of 
the  world  also  constitute  an  energy  reserve  which  has  been  similarly 
created  by  natural  agencies  through  millions  of  years,  and  which  man 
may  consume  but  he  can  not  reproduce.  The  ultimate  supply  of 
mineral  resources  naturally  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  new  sup- 
plies and  the  rate  of  consumption.  Unquestionably  man  has  not 
discovered  all  the  mineral  resources,  including  coal  and  oil.  The  re- 
cently improved  methods  of  prospecting  and  refining  have  added 
greatly  to  the  world's  reserve  of  metals  and  fuels.  Man  is,  therefore, 
concerned  with  the  quality  and  amount  of  mineral  reserves,  but 
the  problem  of  conservation  is  not  as  prominent  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  At  the  present  time  the  geographic  distribution  of  coal,  oil  and 
rich  concentrates  of  metallic  minerals  is  far  more  important,  from  an 
international  point  of  view. 

Exclusive  of  the  precious  metals,  platinum,  gold  and  silver,  there 
are  eleven  important  metals  which  occur  in  the  complex  form  of 
minerals.  According  to  statistics  accumulated  by  the  United  States 
Government  "28  minerals  constitute  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  mineral  raw  materials  of  commerce."  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  thirds  of  the  essential  mineral  resources  of  the  world 
are  controlled  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  that  is, 
by  the  English-speaking  peoples.  In  other  words,  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have,  by  one  means  or  another,  gradually  acquired  the  abso- 
lute, or  partial,  control  of  the  major  proportion  of  mineral  wealth. 
This  mineral  wealth  supplies  eleven  important  metals,  which  are  first, 
the  base  metals,  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  nickel; 
and  the  alloy  metals,  or  hardeners,  antimony,  chromium,  manganese 
and  tungsten. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  metals,  there  are  the  important  non- 
metallic  minerals,  such  as  coal,  oil,  nitrates,  phosphates,  potash,  and 
a  number  of  others  essential  to  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 

In  normal  business  times  the  United  States  has  all  the  minerals 
which  she  needs  within  her  own  sovereign  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alloy  metals  and  nitrates.    It  is  perhaps  news  to  some  that. 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  produces  nearly  71  per  cent 
of  the  world's  petroleum,  in  good  business  times  she  consumes  over 
this  amount.  The  only  net  excess  of  raw  mineral  commodities  which 
the  United  States  has  for  export  are  coal,  phosphates  and  sulfur.  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  resources,  she 
consumes  more  than  any  other  nation  by  reason  of  the  number  and 
energy  of  her  people,  whose  wealth  depends  upon  foreign,  as  well  as 
domestic,  trade. 

Since  the  world  war,  Germany  has  an  inadequate  supply  of  me- 
tallic minerals  to  meet  her  domestic  demands.  She  has  a  very  limited 
supply  of  copper,  iron  and  lead  ores  within  her  sovereign  territory, 
and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  all  the  other  metals. 
Germany  does,  however,  have  more  coal  and  potash  than  she  needs 
for  her  own  consumption. 

France,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  reality  only  a  little  better  off  than 
Germany.  She  has  more  aluminum,  potash,  and  iron  than  she  needs, 
but,  like  Germany,  she  now  imports  her  petroleum.  France  also,  nor- 
mally, imports  part  of  her  coal. 

England  has  an  excess  of  coal  and  an  adequate  supply  of  iron,  some 
lead  and  tin,  but  has  to  import  everything  else.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider England  as  the  center  of  the  British  Empire,  then  the  picture  is 
quite  different,  for  the  British  Empire  has  an  excess  of  all  the  essen- 
tial minerals,  with  the  exception  of  antimony,  potash  and  mercury. 

The  economic  power  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  really  depends 
entirely  upon  the  solidity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  her  ability  to 
derive  industrial  minerals  from  sources  which  she  either  politically 
or  commercially  controls.  Thus,  while  she  surpasses  the  United  States 
in  the  control  of  excess  mineral  resources,  this  control  is  not  exercised 
within  her  sovereign  territory,  but  is  exceedingly  far-flung  and  is 
held  only  with  increasing  difficulty. 

The  Japanese  situation  is  the  present  outstanding  problem  in  min- 
eral resources.  Japan  has  barely  enough  copper  and  zinc  for  domestic 
consumption.  She  has  an  inadequate  supply  of  iron,  chromite,  man- 
ganese, coal  and  petroleum,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  other  nations 
for  all  other  mineral  supplies.  Hence  Japan  is  tremendously  interested 
in  assuring  herself  of  the  continuing  right  to  exploit  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  neighboring  territory,  because  she  will  thus  become  much 
more  independent  of  foreign  nations  than  she  is  at  the  present  time. 

Belgium  has  no  adequate  supply  of  minerals  for  her  needs,  except 
coal  and  copper,  and  has  to  import  all  important  minerals. 

Italy  is  probably  in  at  least  as  difficult  a  position  as  Japan,  as  she  has 
no  control  over  petroleum  and  coal,  and  is  but  little  better  off  as  to 
iron  and  lead.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  Italy  and  Japan  now  rank 
as  first-class  powers,  and  are  struggling  to  maintain  that  position  in 
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spite  of  serious  deficiencies  in  their  mineral  resources.  They  are  in  an 
even  worse  position  than  England  would  be  if  she  were  divorced 
from  the  British  Empire. 

Spain  presents  an  entirely  different  problem  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  ferro-alloys,  coking  coal  and  perhaps  petroleum, 
she  has  deposits  of  most  of  the  important  mineral  resources  within 
her  sovereign  territory,  and  has  an  excess  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  manga- 
nese and  mercury  for  export.  Here  we  have  a  clear  case  of  a  nation  that 
is  playing  a  passive  role  in  the  development  of  her  natural  resources, 
and,  therefore,  may  eventually  become  a  source  of  trouble  to  herself 
and  a  cause  of  discord  in  the  international  affairs  of  Western  Europe. 
"The  political  boundaries  of  the  nations,  originally  drawn  on  considera- 
tions dominantly  agricultural  in  origin,  have  now  no  natural  relation 
to  the  national  reserves  of  mineral  wealth."  This  is  a  very  serious 
situation,  which  has  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
effect  on  commerce  and  world  peace.  The  developments  of  peace  have 
moreover  fundamentally  changed  military  requirements  for  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  improvement  and  complexity  of  machinery  used  in  war, 
mineral  resources  are  now  a  vital  factor  in  both  attack  and  de- 
fense. .  .  .  Tungsten  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  tool  steel.  The  principal  source  of  tungsten  is  the  mineral 
wolframite,  obtained  mainly  from  South  Burma.  The  Burma  mines 
are  controlled  by  the  British.  When  the  world  war  broke  out,  the 
Germans  had  laid  in  two  years'  supply  of  wolframite.  When  Ger- 
many had  used  up  her  imported  reserve  of  wolframite  she  procured 
molybdenum  as  a  substitute  for  tungsten  from  a  neutral  nation,  Nor- 
way. This  move  was  partly  countered  by  the  British  purchase  of  this 
Norwegian  output.  Germany  then  substituted  the  next  best  alloy 
metal,  nickel,  in  quantities  ten  times  greater  than  Central  Europe 
could  produce ;  so  she  imported  her  nickel  through  the  neutral  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  they,  being  neutral,  were  able  to  obtain  nickel 
from  Canada — the  world's  main  source  of  rich  nickel  ores.  In  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  tungsten  in  Germany,  England  dealt  her  a  serious 
blow;  had  England,  however,  been  able  to  keep  Germany  from  acquir- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  nickel,  the  Allies  would  undoubtedly  have 
won  an  earlier  victory. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  digest  is  that  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  world  are  too  few  and  irregularly  distributed  for 
each  nation  to  become  self-sufficient.  Some  nations  have  more  than 
their  share  of  the  great  mineral  reserves ;  some  lack  adequate  reserves ; 
and  even  the  particularly  blessed  lack  some  important  minerals.  This 
has  been  known  by  geologists  for  many  years. 

No  matter  what  other  factors  may  affect  international  affairs,  there 
never  can  be  established  a  reasonable  degree  of  friendship  among 
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nations,  with  the  consequent  reestablishment  of  world  prosperity, 
until  the  geographical  distribution  of  mineral  resources  is  seriously 
considered  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

43.  The  Need  for  International  Organization^^ 

The  factors  of  the  world  community  which  make  imperative 
some  sort  of  world-wide  economic  and  political  organization  are 
well  summarized  in  the  following  selection. 

.  .  .  We  are  living  in  a  new  era  and  .  .  .  the  old  slogans  no  longer 
apply.  No  longer  can  a  single  nation  pull  itself  out  of  the  mud  by  its 
own  bootstraps.  What  is  important  today  is  not  national  separation 
but  international  dependence,  not  the  value  of  competition  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  cooperation.  For  better  or  for  worse  the  human  race  has 
drawn  together  in  a  new  kind  of  unity.  There  are  no  chosen  people 
and  there  is  no  special  salvation.  No  longer  is  the  world  a  world 
merely  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  The  State  cannot  live,  as  Aristotle 
believed,  a  self-sufficient  life.  Nations  today  are  roped  like  Alpine 
climbers  crossing  a  glacier ;  they  survive  or  perish  together. 

Most  of  us  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  new  age  has  come — an 
age  in  which  our  old  conceptions  of  sovereignty  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. For  if  in  their  own  common  protection  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  forced  to  make  agreements  in  the  matter  of  debts  and  armaments 
and  an  increasing  number  of  questions  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
international  society,  then  no  one  nation  is  free  to  act  in  its  unqualified 
discretion,  and  the  old  days  of  national  autonomy,  as  our  fathers 
understood  it,  have  definitely  passed.  We  cannot  secure  the  necessary 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  modern  states  except  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  some  common  rule  of  law. 

Consequently,  the  beginning  of  this  new  era  is  marked  by  conflict 
and  confusion.  Two  distinct  principles  are  struggling  for  mastery: 
the  new  principle  of  international  interdependence  and  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  sovereignty.  As  Laski  points  out,  every  attempt  to  translate 
this  interdependence  into  institutional  terms  is  met  by  the  ghost  of 
the  sovereign  State,  still  seeking  feverishly  to  retain  in  its  hands  the 
ruins  of  its  empire.  This  at  bottom  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  be- 
tween the  friends  and  foes  of  the  World  Court  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

The  need  for  this  new  political  system  is  based  on  more  than  eco- 
nomic interests.  The  economic  interdependence  of  nations  has  itself 
created  a  whole  host  of  problems  of  all  sorts  which  now  overflow 

36  From  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  "World  Cooperation:  a  New  Step  Ahead,"  The  New  York 
Times,  magazine  section,  July  12,  1931,  vol.  80,  No.  26,832,  Sect.  4,  pp.  3,  19.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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national  boundary  lines  and  challenge  solution  on  any  other  basis  than 
through  conscious  international  approach.  Disarmament,  health, 
drugs,  double  taxation,  the  protection  of  backward  races — these  are 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  can  no  longer  be  handled  by  the  indi- 
vidual nation.  Only  through  some  broadening  of  our  present  concep- 
tions of  sovereignty — only  by  the  creation  of  some  method  of  joint 
supervision — can  we  hope  to  grapple  with  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  such  problems  which  our  new  interwoven  world  will  present. 

And  the  method  of  control  cannot  be  a  casual  method — something 
left  to  the  extemporization  of  the  moment — a  mere  conference  of 
ambassadors  to  iron  out  difficulties  as  they  arise.  By  no  such  easy 
formula  did  the  thirteen  states  find  their  way  to  stability.  Definitely 
organized  procedures  are  required — concrete  agencies,  prepared  for 
emergency  and  equipped  to  meet  the  technical  problems  of  the  new 
age.  The  year  19 14  stands  for  all  time  as  the  indictment  of  a  civiliza- 
tion that  was  unprepared.  No  machinery,  no  institution  was  ready. 
There  were  no  rules  and  no  precedents,  and  in  those  few  frantic  days 
of  July,  .  .  .  [1914],  new  expedients  could  not  be  devised.  A  hand- 
ful of  hasty,  misunderstood  telegrams  plunged  the  world  into  the 
greatest  tragedy  ever  visited  upon  the  human  race. 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court.  This  is  why  the  optional  clause  was  devised  and  the  general 
act  for  arbitration  was  opened  for  signature.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  These  devices  and  institu- 
tions represent  preparedness.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  problems 
which  a  suddenly  interlocked  world  has  thrown  in  the  face  of  this 
generation.  They  are  attempts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  march  of  ma- 
chinery and  adapt  our  civilization  to  a  shrinking  planet. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Geography  and  Culture 


44.  A  Qassification  of  Geographic  Factors  ^ 

It  will  help  us  to  realize  how  numerous,  various,  and  influential  are 
the  features  of  the  physical  world  that  play  upon  human  life  if  we 
present  them  in  some  systematic  form.  The  [following]  classification 
.  .  .  indicates  the  major  differentiations. 

I.  Climate,  including  weather :  with  particular  reference  to  con- 
ditions  of   temperature,   moisture,   light,   atmosphere,   and 
their  fluctuations,  together  with  seasonal  sequence. 
11.  Topography:  especially  altitude,  surface  relief,  land  and  water 
outlines,  natural  highways  and  barriers. 

III.  Resources:  mineral,  including  water ;  vegetable ;  animal. 

1.  Soil:  especially  its  chemical  composition,  and  its  proper- 

ties making  for  or  against  fertility. 

2.  Rani  materials:  basic  substances  which  directly  or  indi- 

rectly provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  supplies 
for  human  wants. 

3.  Energies:  natural  forces  which  are  sources  of  power  for 

producing  changes  in  the  environment,  exemplified  by 
those  manifested  in  air  currents,  tides,  falling  water, 
and  various  chemical  reactions. 

4.  Processes:  particular  forms  of  activity  occurring  in  the 

world  of  nature : 

(a)  Physical  (largely  mechanical),  such  as  radiation, 

gravitation,  and  the  "flow"  of  electricity, 

(b)  Chemical,  such  as  combustion,  oxidation,  and  de- 

composition. 

IV.  Relationships: 

I.  Organic:  beneficial  or  injurious  contacts  with  living  or- 

1  From  Earle  E.  Eubank,  "Geographic  Factors  in  Culture,"  An  Introduction  to  Western  Civ 
tlization  (ed.  by  George  A.  Hedger),  1933,  chap.  VI,  pp.  87-88.  By  permission  of  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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ganisms  (as  distinguished  from  "raw  materials"),  such 
as  microbes,  insects,  and  larger  plants  and  beasts ;  es- 
pecially the  service  of  domesticated  animals. 
2.  Territorial:  size  and  shape  of  territory,  and  its  location 
with  reference  to  degree  of  accessibility  to  and  from 
other  regions. 
(To  the  list  of  geographic  factors  indicated  above  we  might  well 
add  the  astronomic  forces,  for  each  group  of  physical  factors  listed  is 
immediately  or  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly  to  the  sun. ) 

45.  The  Importance  of  Energy  in  the  Life  of  Man  and  Society  ^ 

.  .  .  If  we  consider  that  history  has  been  found  to  deal  with  the 
growing  knowledge  of  how  to  use  and  how  to  save  energy,  we  see 
that  history  must  be  controlled  by  the  distribution  of  energy,  by  the 
distribution  of  the  various  forms  of  energy,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  anything  which  may  prevent  the  use  of  energy  or  which  may 
induce  men  to  use  energy. 

Almost  all  the  energy  present  on  the  earth's  surface  has  come  from 
the  sun  in  the  forms  of  heat,  light  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of  radia- 
tion. It  is  owing  to  this  energy  that  men  are  able  to  do  things,  to  move 
things;  they  make  this  energy  their  own,  part  of  themselves,  because 
they  eat  bread  made  from  wheat  or  other  grain  grown  by  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun:  the  flour  is  ground  by  means  of  coal  compacted 
from  vegetation,  grown  by  the  suns  heat,  or  it  may  be  ground  by 
means  of  water  power  obtained  from  the  rain  running  down  the 
mountain  side,  first  pulled  up — evaporated — from  the  ocean,  by  the 
sun  and  transported  to  the  land  by  winds  set  in  motion  by  the  sun.  Or 
men  may  derive  part  of  their  energy  from  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
have  first  eaten  vegetation  grown  by  the  sun's  rays.  Or  men  may  dis- 
pense with  some  food  altogether,  and  heat  themselves  by  fires  of 
vegetable  matter — coal  or  wood  or  oil — which  have  acquired  their 
latent  energy  from  the  sun.  Or  men  may  save  some  energy  by  wearing 
clothes  formed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  energy  of  the  sun.  In  all 
these  very  fundamental  cases,  and  in  very  many  others  almost  equally 
fundamental,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  energy  controlled  by  man  comes 
directly  from  the  sun ;  while  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  vastly 
greater  portion  of  the  energy  required  for  the  multitudinous  details  of 
daily  life  is  derived  originally  from  the  sun. 

Thus  the  distribution  of  energy  on  the  earth  is  very  largely  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sun's  energy.    Places  directly  under  the  sun  receive 

2  From  James  Fairgrieve,  Geography  and  World  Power,  1927,  pp.  10-11,  13,  IS,  16.  By  per- 
mission of  the  University  of  London  Press  Ltd.,  London,  and  E.  P.  Button  &  Company, 
New  York,  publishers. 
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more  energy  than  places  which  receive  radiations  on  a  slant;  that  is  to 
say,  places  near  the  equator  are  on  the  whole  better  off  than  places 
nearer  the  poles.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  permanent  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  availability  of  this  energy  is  modified  by 
many  other  distributions  in  varying  degrees  at  various  times,  but 
through  all  history  it  is  the  underlying  fact.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  the  general  scheme  of  distribution 
of  energy  on  the  earth's  surface  is  modified  by  the  personal  and  what 
may  be  called  the  racial  equation,  but  even  the  distribution  of  energy 
is  somewhat  modified  by  other  distributions.  Places  near  the  equator 
receive  on  the  whole  more  energy  than  those  near  the  poles.  The  de- 
crease of  energy  received  is  not,  however,  regular ;  some  districts  actu- 
ally receive  more  energy  than  those  nearer  the  equator.  This  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  distributions  of  air  and  air-currents  or  winds. 

(a)  The  actual  distribution  of  air  is  extremely  important.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  higher  we  go  the  colder  it  gets,  i.e.,  the  less  energy 
there  is  in  a  form  which  may  be  used.  This  is  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  higher  we  go  the  less  air  there  is.  Thus  distances  which  are  neg- 
ligible on  the  horizontal  scale  on  the  earth  are  of  great  importance 
measured  vertically,  just  because  of  this  lack  of  energy.  Wheat,  for 
example — a  staple  food — can  in  Britain  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Inverness-shire,  but  it  will  not  grow  even  in  England  at  a  height  of 
looo  feet,  because  there  is  not  enough  heat  to  ripen  it.  The  tempera- 
ture falls  on  the  average  i°F.  for  every  50  or  60  miles  one  goes 
towards  the  poles,  but  the  temperature  falls  the  same  amount  for  every 
200  or  300  feet  one  goes  upwards. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  air-currents  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  of 
greater  importance.  It  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  winds  in  causing 
water  drifts  that  England  is  warmer  than  Labrador.  Human  life  on 
a  large  scale  is  possible  in  the  one  owing  to  the  drift  of  warm  water 
from  the  southwest,  raising  the  temperature  above  what  is  the  aver- 
age for  latitudes  50°  to  60°.  In  Labrador  human  life  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble owing  to  the  movement  of  icy  water  from  the  frigid  North.  .  .  . 

The  wind  system  has  exercised  an  extremely  important  control  over 
history  in  another  way.  The  dependence  of  man  on  food  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Wherever  he  lives  man  must  eat,  and  he  must  eat 
either  vegetable  things  or  animal  things.  As  the  animal  things  must 
eventually  derive  their  food  from  vegetable  things,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  the  vegetable  things  which  are  of  first  importance.  A  very  few 
communities  may  live  on  fish,  which  in  turn  live  on  lowly  forms  of 
vegetation  growing  in  water,  or  on  other  creatures  which  eventually 
depend  on  these  lowly  forms,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  hu- 
man beings  depend  for  their  food  on  vegetable  productions  grown  by 
means  of  rain.   Thus  it  is  not  enough  that  energy — heat — should  be 
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present ;  it  is  necessary  that  rain  also  should  be  present  in  order  that 
vegetation  may  grow,  i.e.,  there  must  not  only  be  energy,  but  it  must 
be  available ;  it  must  exist  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  used.  Now  rain 
is  the  moisture  brought  from  the  ocean  to  the  land.  The  only  carriers 
whereby  it  is  brought  are  the  winds.  If  they  blow  from  the  sea  to 
the  land,  then  lands  possessing  energy  will  almost  certainly  be  habit- 
able ;  if  they  blow  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  the  land  from  which  they 
blow  will  be  dry,  barren  and  undesirable  for  human  life. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  geographical  conditions  have  in  a  very  real 
if  somewhat  general  sense  controlled  history  in  that  some  places  rather 
than  others  are  suitable  for  human  habitation.  But  history  has  been 
controlled  by  geographical  conditions  in  a  far  more  particular  sense, 
in  that  geographical  conditions  of  various  kinds  have  controlled  the 
actual  course  of  history. 

46.  Qasses  of  Geographic  Influences ' 

Many  writers  have  held  that  geographical  conditions  determine 
the  culture  of  a  society,  but  modern  social  scientists  are  distinctly 
skeptical  of  such  a  view.  They  hold  rather  that  geography  is  a 
limiting,  not  a  determining,  factor  in  the  origin  and  development 
of  culture.  Friedrich  Ratzel,  a  German  geographer,  held  a  some- 
what moderate  view  of  geographical  determinism.  His  best- 
known  American  disciple  was  Ellen  Churchill  Semple.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  from  one  of  her  books  summarizes  his  views 
concerning  the  principal  geographic  influences  upon  man  and  his 
behavior. 

.  .  .  Since  the  causal  conception  of  geography  demands  a  detailed 
analysis  of  all  the  relations  between  environment  and  human  develop- 
ment, it  is  advisable  to  distinguish  the  various  classes  of  geographic 
influences. 

Four  fundamental  classes  of  effects  can  be  distinguished. 

I.  The  first  class  includes  direct  physical  effects  of  environment, 
similar  to  those  exerted  on  plants  and  animals  by  their  habitat.  Cer- 
tain geographic  conditions,  more  conspicuously  those  of  climate,  ap- 
ply certain  stimuli  to  which  man,  like  the  lower  animals,  responds  by 
an  adaptation  of  his  organism  to  his  environment.  Many  physiolog- 
ical peculiarities  of  man  are  due  to  physical  effects  of  environment, 
which  doubtless  operated  very  strongly  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human 
development,  and  in  those  shadowy  ages  contributed  to  the  differentia- 

3  From  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  Influences  of  Geographic  Environment  on  the  Basis  of  Ratzel's 
System  of  Anthropo-Geography,  1911,  pp.  33,  37,  38,  40-41,  43-46.  By  permission  of  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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tion  of  races.  The  Unity  of  the  human  species  is  as  clearly  established 
as  the  diversity  of  races  and  peoples,  whose  divergences  must  be  in- 
terpreted chiefly  as  modifications  in  response  to  various  habitats  in 
long  periods  of  time.  .  .  . 

The  Indians  of  South  America,  though  all  fundamentally  of  the 
same  ethnic  stock,  are  variously  acclimated  to  the  warm,  damp,  for- 
ested plains  of  the  Amazon;  to  the  hot,  dry,  treeless  coasts  of  Peru; 
and  to  the  cold,  arid  heights  of  the  Andes.  The  habitat  that  bred  them 
tends  to  hold  them,  by  restricting  the  range  of  climate  which  they  can 
endure.  In  the  zone  of  the  Andean  slope  lying  between  4,000  and 
6,000  feet  of  altitude,  which  produces  the  best-flavored  coffee  and 
which  must  be  cultivated,  the  imported  Indians  from  the  high  plateaus 
and  from  the  low  Amazon  plains  alike  sicken  and  die  after  a  short 
time ;  so  that  they  take  employment  on  these  coffee  plantations  for 
only  three  or  five  months,  and  then  return  to  their  own  homes.  Labor 
becomes  nomadic  on  these  slopes,  and  in  the  intervals  these  farm 
lands  of  intensive  agriculture  show  the  anomaly  of  a  sparse  popula- 
tion only  of  resident  managers.  .  .  . 

The  relation  of  pigmentation  to  climate  has  long  interested  geog- 
raphers as  a  question  of  environment ;  but  their  speculations  on  the 
subject  have  been  barren,  because  the  preliminary  investigations  of  the 
physiologist,  physicist  and  chemist  are  still  incomplete.  The  general 
fact  of  increasing  nigrescence  from  temperate  towards  equatorial  re- 
gions is  conspicuous  enough,  despite  some  irregularity  of  the  shading. 
This  fact  points  strongly  to  some  direct  relation  between  climate  and 
pigmentation,  but  gives  no  hint  how  the  pigmental  processes  are 
affected.  The  physiologist  finds  that  in  the  case  of  the  Negro,  the 
dark  skin  is  associated  with  a  dense  cuticle,  diminished  perspiration, 
smaller  chests  and  less  respiratory  power,  a  lower  temperature  and 
more  rapid  pulse,  all  which  variations  may  enter  into  the  problem  of 
the  Negro's  coloring.  The  question  is  therefore  by  no  means  simple. 

Yet  it  is  generally  conceded  by  scientists  that  pigment  is  a  protective 
device  of  nature.  The  Negro's  skin  is  comparatively  insensitive  to  a 
sun  heat  that  blisters  a  white  man.  .  .  . 

2,  More  varied  and  important  are  the  psychical  effects  of  geo- 
graphic environment.  As  direct  effects  they  are  doubtless  bound  up 
in  many  physiological  modifications;  and  as  influences  of  climate, 
they  help  differentiate  peoples  and  races  in  point  of  temperament. 
They  are  reflected  in  man's  religion  and  his  literature,  in  his  modes 
of  thought  and  figures  of  speech.  .  .  .  The  whole  mythology  of  the 
Polynesians  is  an  echo  of  the  encompassing  ocean.  The  cosmography 
of  every  primitive  people,  their  first  crude  effort  in  the  science  of  the 
universe,  bears  the  impress  of  their  habitat.  The  Eskimo's  hell  is  a 
place  of  darkness,  storm  and  intense  cold;  the  Jew's  is  a  place  of 
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eternal  fire.  Buddha,  born  in  the  steaming  Himalayan  piedmont,  fight- 
ing the  lassitude  induced  by  heat  and  humidity,  pictured  his  heaven  as 
Nirvana,  the  cessation  of  all  activity  and  individual  life.  .  .  . 

3.  Geographic  conditions  influence  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  a  people  by  the  abundance,  paucity,  or  general  character 
of  the  natural  resources,  by  the  local  ease  or  difficulty  of  securing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  by  the  possibility  of  industry  and  commerce 
afforded  by  the  environment.  From  the  standpoint  of  production  and 
exchange,  these  influences  are  primarily  the  subject  matter  of  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  geography;  but  since  they  also  permeate 
national  life,  determine  or  modify  its  social  structure,  condemn  it  to 
the  dwarfing  effects  of  national  poverty,  or  open  to  it  the  cultural  and 
political  possibilities  resident  in  national  wealth,  they  are  legitimate 
material  also  for  anthropo-geography. 

They  are  especially  significant  because  they  determine  the  size  of  the 
social  group.  This  must  be  forever  small  in  areas  of  limited  resources 
or  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  little  islands  of  the  world  and  the  yet 
smaller  oases.  The  desert  of  Chinese  Turkestan  supports,  in  certain 
detached  spots  of  river-born  fertility,  populations  like  the  60,000  of 
Kashgar,  and  from  this  size  groups  all  the  way  down  to  the  single 
families  which  Younghusband  found  living  by  a  mere  trickle  of  a 
stream  flowing  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tian  Shan.  Small  is- 
lands, according  to  their  size,  fertility,  and  command  of  trade,  may 
harbor  a  sparse  and  scant  population,  like  the  five  hundred  souls 
struggling  for  an  ill-fed  existence  on  the  barren  Westman  Isles  of 
Iceland;  or  a  compact,  teeming,  yet  absolutely  small  social  group,  like 
that  crowding  Malta  or  the  Bermudas.  Whether  sparsely  or  com- 
pactly distributed,  such  groups  suffer  the  limitations  inherent  in  their 
small  size.  They  are  forever  excluded  from  the  historical  significance 
attaching  to  the  large,  continuously  distributed  populations  of  fertile 
continental  lands. 

4.  The  next  class  belongs  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  geography, 
because  it  embraces  the  influence  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  directing  the  movements  and  ultimate  distribution  of  mankind. 
It  includes  the  effect  of  natural  barriers,  like  mountains,  deserts, 
swamps,  and  seas,  in  obstructing  or  deflecting  the  course  of  migrating 
people  and  in  giving  direction  to  national  expansion ;  it  considers  the 
tendency  of  river  valleys  and  treeless  plains  to  facilitate  such  move- 
ments, the  power  of  rivers,  lakes,  bays  and  oceans  either  to  block  the 
path  or  open  a  highway,  according  as  navigation  is  in  a  primitive  or 
advanced  stage ;  and  finally  the  influence  of  all  these  natural  features 
in  determining  the  territory  which  a  people  is  likely  to  occupy,  and 
the  boundaries  which  shall  separate  [them]  from  their  neighbors. 

The  lines  of  expansion  followed  by  the  French  and  English  in  the 
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settlement  of  America  and  also  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by 
each  were  powerfully  influenced  by  geographic  conditions.  The  early 
French  explorers  entered  the  great  east- west  waterway  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  which  carried  them  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  barrier  into  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, planted  them  on  the  low,  swampy,  often  navigable  watershed 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  started  them  on  another  river  voyage  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  were  the  conditions 
and  temptation  for  almost  unlimited  expansion ;  hence  French  Canada 
reached  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  French  Louisiana  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  To  the  lot  of  the  English  fell  a  series  of  short 
rivers  with  fertile  valleys,  nearly  barred  at  their  not  distant  sources 
by  a  wall  of  forested  mountains,  but  separated  from  one  another  by 
low  watersheds  which  facilitated  lateral  expansion  over  a  narrow  belt 
between  mountains  and  sea.  Here  a  region  of  mild  climate  and  fertile 
soil  suited  to  agriculture,  enclosed  by  strong  natural  boundaries,  made 
for  compact  settlement,  in  contrast  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  French. 
Later,  when  a  growing  population  pressed  against  the  western  barrier, 
mountain  gates  opened  at  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  Mohawk  Valley ; 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  became  interior  thoroughfares, 
and  the  northwestern  prairies  lines  of  least  resistance  to  the  western 
settler.  Rivers  played  the  same  part  in  directing  and  expediting  this 
forward  movement,  as  did  the  Lena  and  the  Amoor  in  the  Russian 
advance  into  Siberia,  the  Humber  and  the  Trent  in  the  progress  of  the 
Angles  into  the  heart  of  Britain,  the  Rhone  and  Danube  in  the  march 
of  the  Romans  into  central  Europe. 

The  geographical  environment  of  a  people  may  be  such  as  to  segre- 
gate them  from  others,  and  thereby  to  preserve  or  even  intensify  their 
natural  characteristics ;  or  it  may  expose  them  to  extraneous  influ- 
ences, to  an  infusion  of  new  blood  and  new  ideas,  till  their  peculiari- 
ties are  toned  down,  their  distinctive  features  of  dialect  or  national 
dress  or  provincial  customs  eliminated,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  composite  type  of  civilized  humanity.  A  land  shut  off 
by  mountains  or  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  world  tends  to  develop  a 
homogeneous  people,  since  it  limits  or  prevents  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign elements ;  or  when  once  these  are  introduced,  it  encourages  their 
rapid  assimilation  by  the  strongly  interactive  life  of  a  confined  locality. 
Therefore  large  or  remote  islands  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  the 
unity  of  their  inhabitants  in  point  of  civilization  and  race  characteris- 
tics. Witness  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Japan,  Iceland,  as  also  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.  The  highlands 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  which  form  the  "mountain  backyards" 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  are  peopled  by  the  purest 
English  stock  in  the  United  States,  descendants  of  the  backwoodsmen 
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of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Difficulty  of  access  and  lack  of  arable 
land  have  combined  to  discourage  immigration.  In  consequence,  for- 
eign elements,  including  the  elsewhere  ubiquitous  Negro,  are  wanting, 
except  along  the  few  railroads  which  in  recent  years  have  penetrated 
this  country.  Here  survive  an  eighteenth-century  English  Christmas 
celebrated  on  Twelfth  Night,  the  spinning  wheel,  and  a  belief  in 
Joshua's  power  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun. 

An  easily  accessible  land  is  geographically  hospitable  to  all  new- 
comers, facilitates  the  mingling  of  peoples,  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  ideas.  The  amalgamation  of  races  in  such  regions 
depends  upon  the  similarity  or  diversity  of  the  ethnic  elements  and  the 
duration  of  the  common  occupation.  The  broad,  open  valley  of  the 
Danube  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vienna  contains  a  bizarre  mixture  of 
several  stocks — Turks,  Bulgarians,  various  families  of  pure  Slavs, 
Roumanians,  Hungarians,  and  Germans.  These  elements  are  too 
diverse  and  their  occupation  of  the  valley  too  recent  for  amalgamation 
to  have  advanced  very  far  as  yet.  The  maritime  plain  and  open  river 
valleys  of  northern  France  show  a  complete  fusion  of  the  native  Celts 
with  the  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Normans  who  have  successively  drifted 
into  the  region,  just  as  the  Teutonic  and  scanter  Slav  elements  have 
blended  in  the  Baltic  plains  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula. 

Here  are  four  different  classes  of  geographic  influences,  all  of  which 
may  become  active  in  modifying  a  people  when  it  changes  its  habitat. 
Many  of  the  characteristics  acquired  in  the  old  home  still  live  on,  or 
at  best  yield  slowly  to  the  new  environment.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  direct  physical  and  psychical  effects.  But  a  country  may  work 
a  prompt  and  radical  change  in  the  social  organization  of  an  immi- 
grant people  by  the  totally  new  conditions  of  economic  life  which  it 
presents.  These  may  be  either  greater  wealth  or  poverty  of  natural 
resources  than  the  race  has  previously  known,  new  stimulants  or 
deterrents  to  commerce  and  intercourse,  and  new  conditions  of  climate 
which  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  and  the  general  character 
of  production.  From  these  a  whole  complex  mass  of  secondary  effects 
may  follow. 

47.  The  Relation  of  Geography  and  Culture  in  Eastern  Kentucky* 

The  following  selection  illustrates  the  close  interplay  of  the 
factors  of  physical  geography  and  culture.  The  mountainous 
region  of  eastern  Kentucky  is  inhabited  by  people  who  have  re- 
mained culturally  in  a  relatively  rudimentary  condition  for  over 
a  century  while  their  fellow  citizens  living  on  more  productive 

4  From  J.  Russell  Smith,  North  America,  1925,  pp.  322-23.  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  publishers. 
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land  in  the  Bluegrass  region  near  by  have  a  much  higher  culture. 
(See  Chapter  IV,  Selection  23,  on  the  effects  of  low  cultural  con- 
ditions upon  intelligence  among  people  living  in  a  mountainous 
region  in  another  southern  state. ) 

One  day  I  crossed  from  the  plateau  down  into  the  blue  grass — a 
journey  of  contrasts.  The  transition  hills  reminded  me  of  some  of 
the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  Appalachian  Ridges  and  Valleys  or  of 
some  of  the  rougher  sections  of  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  Tobacco 
Belt.  The  hills  were  often  gullied  but  sometimes  covered  with  blue 
grass  sod,  which  held  the  earth.  The  proportion  of  land  under  the 
plow  was  small.  The  barns  were  poor;  the  houses,  usually  of  one 
story,  were  poor ;  paint  was  rare  and  most  fields  were  without  fences. 
There  were  many  unused  tracts  of  land,  and  they  were  mostly  covered 
with  oak  and  other  bushes.  I  traveled  miles  without  seeing  a  farm  that 
was  systematically  laid  out,  fenced  and  cleaned  up.  Instead  there  were 
little  patches  of  corn  and  occasionally  of  wheat  stuck  around  here  and 
there  in  what  seemed  to  be  almost  wilderness.  Trees  were  everywhere, 
up  the  gullies,  along  the  fences,  along  the  roads,  in  the  fields,  but  saw- 
logs  were  rare.  Many  of  the  fields  were  so  worn  by  erosion  that  the 
corn  was  small  and  the  hillsides  were  often  uncultivated,  with  little 
corn  patches  in  the  moister  places  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all,  a  beautiful  farm  with  tile  silo,  good  buildings  and  good 
crops  showed  what  the  region  might  become,  and  what  I  think  it  will 
become  in  the  next  fifty  years — ^granted  world  peace. 

Suddenly  I  passed  out  upon  the  limestone.  It  seemed  to  be  another 
world  instead  of  a  part  of  the  same  country.  The  white  surface  of  a 
limestone  pike  shone  in  the  sun.  Farmhouses  were  of  two  stories  and 
painted.  The  barns  were  good,  the  fields  were  fenced,  the  sod  was 
thick  and  heavy,  like  that  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  A  Jersey  cow  was 
the  first  pure-bred  animal  I  had  seen  in  fifty  miles.  Near  by  were 
herds  of  fat  beeves,  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  big  steam  thresher  at  work. 
The  land  here  was  worth  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  but  most  of 
it  was  not  for  sale.  Twenty  miles  back  on  the  shale,  land  was  worth 
only  twenty-five  dollars  and  most  of  it  was  for  sale. 

48.  The  Limited  Effect  of  Geographic  Environment^ 

Students  of  cultural  anthropology  have  been  particularly  critical 
of  the  excesses  of  geographic  determinism.  In  the  following  selec- 
tion Lowie  illustrates  the  view  of  anthropology  by  comparing  the 
cultures  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians.    Although  living  in  the 

5  From  Culture  and  Ethnology  by  Robert  H.  Lowie — Copyright  1917  by  Liveright  Pub- 
lishing Corp.;  pp.  50-51,  62-65. 
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same  physical  environment  these  two  tribes  have  decidedly  dif- 
ferent cultures.  The  selection  closes  w^ith  a  general  statement  of 
the  relation  of  geography  to  culture. 

.  .  .  The  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians  have  both  occupied  for  a  long 
period  the  same  part  of  northeastern  Arizona  and  on  the  environ- 
mental theory  we  should  therefore  expect  among  them  the  same  mode 
of  life.  In  this,  however,  we  are  thoroughly  disappointed.  The  Hopi 
are  intensive  farmers  who  succeed  in  raising  crops  where  white  agri- 
culturists fail;  the  Navajo  also  plant  corn  but  to  a  distinctly  lesser 
extent  and  under  Spanish  influence  have  readily  developed  into  a 
pastoral  people,  raising  sheep  for  food  and  wool.  Though  the  same 
building  material  is  available,  the  Hopi  construct  the  well-known 
terraced  sandstone  houses  with  a  rectangular  cell  as  the  architectural 
unit,  while  the  Navajo  dwell  in  conical  earth-covered  huts.  North 
American  ceramic  art  attains  one  of  its  high  water  marks  among  the 
Hopi,  while  the  pottery  of  the  Navajo  is  hopelessly  crude  in  compari- 
son. Cotton  was  raised  by  the  Hopi,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  its  use 
by  the  neighboring  people.  What  is  true  of  the  material  aspect  of 
native  life  applies  equally  to  its  less  tangible  elements.  There  is  at 
least  one  marked  difference  in  the  sexual  division  of  labor :  with  the 
Hopi  it  is  the  man's  business  to  spin  and  weave  while  this  work  falls  to 
woman's  share  among  the  Navajo.  The  Hopi  were  always  strict 
monogamists,  while  among  the  Navajo  polygamy  was  permissible. 
In  conjunction  with  their  agricultural  pursuits  Hopi  ceremonialism 
centered  in  the  magico-religious  production  of  rain;  the  Navajo  ap- 
plied often  the  identical  ritualistic  stock-in-trade  to  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness. A  stringent  regulation  of  the  Navajo  social  code  forbids  all 
conversation  between  son-in-law  and  mother-in-law;  but  the  Hopi 
merely  view  the  taboo  as  a  Navajo  idiosyncrasy.  The  general  cast  of 
Hopi  psychology,  as  fashioned  by  Hopi  society,  is  that  of  an  eminently 
peaceable  population;  the  Navajo  rather  recall  in  their  bearing  the 
warlike  and  aggressive  tribes  of  the  Plains.  Where  resemblances 
occur,  as  e.g.,  in  the  objective  phase  of  the  native  cults,  we  are  able 
to  prove  that  the  parallelism  is  due  not  to  an  independent  response  to 
environmental  stimuli,  but  to  contact  and  borrowing.  But  quite  apart 
from  such  cases,  the  basic  differences  in  Hopi  and  Navajo  civilization 
show  that  the  environment  alone  cannot  account  for  culture.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up :  Environment  cannot  explain  culture  because  the  identi- 
cal environment  is  consistent  with  distinct  cultures;  because  cultural 
traits  persist  from  inertia  in  an  unfavorable  environment;  because 
they  do  not  develop  where  they  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  a 
people;  and  because  they  may  even  disappear  where  one  would  least 
expect  it  on  geographical  principles. 
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Shall  we  then  cavalierly  banish  geography  from  cultural  considera- 
tions? This  would  be  manifestly  going  beyond  the  mark.  Geographi- 
cal phenomena  can  no  more  be  discarded  than  can  psychological 
phenomena.  They  represent  in  the  first  place  a  limiting  condition.  As 
cultures  cannot  contravene  psychological  principles  so  they  cannot, 
except  in  a  limited  measure,  override  geographical  factors.  To  use 
some  drastically  clear  if  somewhat  hackneyed  examples,  the  Eskimo 
do  not  eat  coconuts  nor  do  the  Oceanians  build  snow-houses;  where 
the  horse  does  not  occur  it  cannot  be  domesticated ;  in  the  Hopi 
country  where  watercourses  are  lacking  navigation  naturally  did  not 
develop.  As  Jochelson  points  out,  the  Koryak  of  northeastern  Siberia 
cannot  cultivate  cereals  because  of  the  low  temperature  and  they  can- 
not succeed  as  cattle-breeders  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
grasses.  This  minimum  recognition  of  environment  as  a  purely  nega- 
tive factor,  however,  does  not  do  full  justice  to  it.  Take  the  bison 
out  of  the  Plains  Indian's  life  and  his  cultural  atmosphere  certainly 
changes.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  that  the  presence  of  the  bison 
by  no  means  fully  determined  the  cultural  employment  possible.  In- 
stead of  hunting  it  as  the  Solutrean  Europeans  did  the  wild  horse,  the 
Indian  might  have  domesticated  it  as  his  namesake  by  misnomer  in 
Asia  domesticated  the  buffalo.  The  environment,  then,  enters  into 
culture,  not  as  a  formative  but  rather  as  an  inert  element  ready  to  be 
selected  from  and  molded.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  biological 
necessity  for  a  people  to  establish  some  sort  of  adaptation  to  surround- 
ing conditions,  but  such  adaptation  is  no  more  spontaneously  gener- 
ated by  the  environment  than  are  strictly  biological  adaptations. 
There  are  alternatives  to  adaptation — migration  and  destruction.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  environment  furnishes  the  builders  of  cultural  structures 
with  brick  and  mortar  but  it  does  not  furnish  the  architect's  plan.  As 
the  illustrations  cited  clearly  prove,  there  is  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  same  materials  can  be  put  together,  nay,  there  is  always  a  range 
of  choice  as  regards  the  materials  themselves.  The  development  of  a 
particular  architectural  style  and  the  selection  of  a  special  material 
from  among  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  styles  and  materials 
are  what  characterize  a  given  culture.  Since  geography  permits  more 
than  a  single  adjustment  to  the  same  conditions,  it  cannot  give  the 
interpretation  sought  by  the  student  of  culture.  .  .  . 

49.  Relations  of  Geography  and  History® 

...  In  no  sense  is  geography  a  compelling  force  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  scientific  teachers.  We  have  been  told  "here  is  a  valley 

6  From  James  Fairgrieve,  "Geography  and  World  Power,"  The  Journal  of  Geography,  Nov., 
1922,  vol.  21,  pp.  285-94.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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so  a  road  runs  along  it ;  here  is  another  valley  so  a  road  runs  along 
that ;  here  they  meet  and  therefore  a  town  or  village  or  city  has  sprung 
up."  But  there  is  no  "and  therefore"  in  human  geography.  There  are 
valleys  without  roads ;  the  essential  point  is  that  certain  conditions 
have  been  presented  to  man  and  he  has  been  free  to  choose ;  different 
men  have  been  free  to  choose  different  things.  .  .  . 

What  is  not  so  well  recognized  is  that  the  present  conditions — and 
geography  is  mainly  concerned  with  present  conditions — are  largely 
the  product  of  the  past.  Geography  and  history  are  very  closely  inter- 
connected but  we  may  say  that  the  distinction  between  them  largely 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  history  deals  with  the  drama  geography 
deals  with  the  stage  on  which  the  drama  is  played.  The  stage  has 
partly  been  set  by  natural  forces  but  it  has  increasingly  been  set  by  the 
previous  actors,  for  the  curtain  is  never  rung  down,  and  as  the  previ- 
ous actors  leave  the  stage  so  their  successors  find  it.  Past  actors  from 
immemorial  antiquity  have  modified  their  surroundings  and  have  left 
things  lying  about.  No  part  of  that  stage,  no  aspect  of  it  can  be  ex- 
plained, described  or  in  any  useful  way  dealt  with  that  does  not  take 
account  of  past  happenings.  In  proportion  as  lands  are  important  so  is 
the  past  important  as  an  element  in  the  setting.  However  we  look  at 
it  the  importance  of  the  geographical  factor  increases  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

But  the  relationship  between  geography  and  history  is  even  more 
closely  knit  than  has  yet  appeared,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  on  its 
material  side  history  is  the  story  of  man's  increasing  ability  to  use 
and  save  energy,  to  obtain  control  of  as  much  energy  as  possible,  to 
use  less  for  any  given  operation,  to  waste  less  on  unnecessary  work 
and  generally  to  do  things  in  the  easiest  way.  The  environment  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  supplying  favourable  or  unfavourable 
conditions  at  any  given  time  for  an  advance  in  saving  energy,  so  that 
at  one  time  one  region  at  another  time  another  region  has  been  impor- 
tant. That  is  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  drama  itself  is  his- 
torically related  to  the  setting  of  the  stage  while  it  must  be  remembered 
that  much  of  the  action  of  the  drama  is  perpetuated  in  the  later  set- 
ting of  the  stage.  .  .  . 

To  illustrate  this  interplay  of  cultural  and  geographical  factors 
the  author  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  standpoint.  Some  concrete 
instances  are  cited. 

The  Steppe:  Invading  Tribes 

[After  several  centuries  of  relative  isolation  of  western  Europe 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  peoples  of  the  West  came  into 
contact  and  eventually  into  conflict  with  those  of  the  East.] 
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With  the  clash  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  we  have  the 
first  of  the  religious  wars  or  wars  of  ideals.  This  might  seem  dis- 
tinctly a  setback  but  even  such  a  conflict  is  evidence  of  advance  in  that 
it  shows  that  men  believed  there  was  some  end  in  life  over  and  above 
that  of  accumulating  power,  and  were  willing  to  die  for  their  beliefs. 

There  was  eventually  added  to  the  religious  an  economic  struggle ; 
the  Arabs  held  the  key  area  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
this  was  of  such  advantage  to  them  that  in  the  end  they  gained  con- 
trol of  the  coasts  of  most  of  the  southern  lands.  Trade  was  instituted 
with  the  Indies,  and  Islam  spread  in  Africa,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arab  rule. 

Tho  there  was  much  disturbance  of  settled  conditions  in  the 
centuries  during  which  the  steppe  peoples  and  the  Arabs  played  the 
star  parts  there  was  on  the  balance  a  very  distinct  advance.  The  world 
grew  larger  and  for  that  reason  alone  much  more  energy  became  avail- 
able. In  particular,  intercourse,  religious  and  commercial,  by  land  and 
sea  between  East  and  West,  led  to  greater  knowledge  of  the  habitable 
lands  and  their  resources  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  great 
advance.  The  actors  had  prepared  a  new  setting  for  the  stage;  the 
organism  had  again  changed  its  environment. 

Discovery  of  the  Ocean — Western  Europe 

In  the  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Arabs  and  gain  control  of  greater 
stores  of  energy  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  made  the  world  still 
larger.  The  unity  of  the  ocean  was  discovered,  the  Americas  were 
discovered  and  the  world  became  effectively,  what  for  centuries  it 
had  been  known  to  be,  round.  Naturally  the  peoples  of  the  ocean 
lands,  neighbors  of  those  of  the  older  civilizations,  successively  "took 
the  stage,"  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland,  France  and  Britain,  basing 
their  importance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  ocean  power  modified  in 
each  particular  case  by  local  geographic  conditions  and  past  history 
and  each  in  turn  altering  the  setting  of  the  world  stage.  .  .  . 

China 

If,  however,  we  con^der,  not  that  European  section  of  the  stage 
where  is  now  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  but  the 
Chinese  section  with  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  we  get  a  rather 
different  view  of  history  and  that  just  because  the  geographical  con- 
ditions are  different.  Here  is  the  same  kind  of  beginning  as  in  Egypt 
with  digging  and  ditching  in  a  potential  fertile  area  under  the  curtain 
of  the  mountains  amid  the  wastes  of  the  great  Asiatic  Highland.  But 
the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Chinese  civilization  has 
developed  continuously  from  the  beginning  till  now  along  the  same 
lines.    There  has  not  been,  till  the  rise  of  Japan,  anything  else  with 
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which  to  compare  it.  China  has  remained  agricultural  and  the  agricul- 
ture has  been  of  the  same  intensive  character  as  at  the  beginning. 
No  people  in  the  world  obtain  such  returns  from  the  land,  but  there 
is  practically  no  recognition  or  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
nationality  simply  because  there  has  been  none  of  the  clash  of  peoples 
which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  western 
Europe. 

India 

India  again  is  different  still.  As  far  as  one  can  understand  there 
were  no  such  beginnings  of  history  in  India  as  in  Egypt  and  China  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  desert.  At  the  least  it  may  be  said  that 
everything  of  importance  in  India  today  has  originated  outside  except 
perhaps  some  forms  of  religion.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
have  come  into  India,  the  natural  geographic  conditions  vary  greatly 
over  the  land  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  states  and  civilizations  co- 
exist side  by  side.  Ideals  of  life,  of  saving  energy,  as  a  result  of  past 
and  present  experience  are  very  different  and  generally  the  problems 
of  Indian  government  are  extremely  complicated. 

Africa 

The  European,  Chinese  and  Indian  worlds  make  up  the  essential 
portions  of  the  Old  World  but  Africa  remains,  and  Africa  has  no 
history.  The  people  of  the  Dark  Continent  have  chosen  to  take  things 
easily.  In  the  great  forest  the  cycle  is  the  day  and  there  is  little  induce- 
ment to  save.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  Africa  grassland  con- 
ditions prevail  but  without  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  and  there  is 
the  less  inducement  to  advance  even  to  the  stage  of  civilization  of  the 
steppe  peoples.  The  only  civilization  to  which  reference  need  be  made 
is  that  of  the  Sudan  Negroes,  especially  those  of  Nigeria.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  this  culture  tho  to  a  large  extent  in- 
digenous to  the  land  is  related  in  some  way  to  that  of  Egypt  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Arab  civilization  of 
the  north,  and  the  existence  of  native  states  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
Arab  dominance.  Elsewhere,  tho,  the  black  peoples  are  barbari- 
ans rather  than  savages  and  have  learned  to  live  well  in  their  en- 
vironment. They  have  formed  tribes  rather  than  states.  Africa,  for 
long  left  untouched  by  the  white  men  on  their  way  to  the  Indies 
because  of  natural  difficulties  of  exploration  and  the  absence  of  civil- 
ized folk,  is  now  ruled  almost  entirely  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  while 
actual  settlements  exist  both  in  the  north  and  the  south.  Much  of  the 
continent  has  been  made  more  productive  but  the  Negroes  remain,  es- 
pecially between  the  tropics,  as  the  real  population  and  problems  exist 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  to  be  solved.  .  .  . 
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The  World  a  Coherent  Whole 

The  world  is  now  not  only  one  whole  but  there  is  nothing  outside 
that  whole  as  there  has  been  with  previous  worlds.  It  is  now  a  co- 
herent whole  and,  thanks  to  utilizations  of  energy  undreamed  of  till 
the  last  generation,  it  is  now  a  much  smaller  world  than  ever  before. 
Happenings  in  one  region  at  once  reverberate  to  their  antipodes. 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  is  a  question  which  apphes  to  states  as  to 
individuals,  and  requires  much  honesty  to  answer ;  a  realization  that 
this  business  of  saving  energy  is  concerned  with  more  than  material 
ends  is  necessary  to  produce  action  in  accordance  with  the  answer. 

This  unified  world  may  be  looked  on  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  may 
notice  the  great  heart-land  of  the  Old  World,  organized  in  the  past 
successively  from  the  Altai,  from  the  Turan  and  from  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  undoubtedly  a  whole,  whoever  may  rule  it  or  any  portions 
of  it.  Round  the  margins  of  the  whole  mass  are  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  states  which  have  looked  to  the  ocean  from  Japan  round  to 
Britain.  Between  the  heart-land  and  the  states  of  the  ocean  margin  is 
the  crush  zone  of  smaller  states.  Out  in  the  ocean  between  East  and 
West  and  open  to  both  is  the  New  World. 

Again  we  may  look  at  the  arrangements  of  lands  and  oceans  in  an- 
other way.  An  antarctic  land  girded  by  an  unbroken  circle  of  water 
is  opposed  to  an  Arctic  ocean  surrounded  by  an  almost  unbroken  belt 
of  land  from  which  the  continents  project  southwards  into  the  ocean. 
Looking  at  the  globe  in  this  way  we  see  that  there  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  southern.  The  northern 
with  its  overwhelming  preponderance  of  almost  united  land  must  of 
necessity  retain  its  undoubted  importance.  There  is  a  northern  circu- 
lar belt  of  routes  connecting  those  lands  to  which  nothing  at  all 
corresponds  in  the  south.  The  states  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
correspondingly  handicapped. 

We  may  look  ahead  and  imagine  what  may  happen  when  the  coal 
period  is  over,  when  the  supply  of  energy  which  is  at  the  base  of  all 
modern  civilization  is  exhausted.  It  is  obvious  that  enormous  changes 
must  occur.  It  is  possible  that  other  sources  of  energy  may  be  found 
or  made  available,  but  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  none,  neither 
water  power,  oil,  winds,  nor  tides,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  replace  coal. 
It  is  at  any  rate  possible  that  recourse  may  be  had  either  directly  to 
solar  energy  or  to  energy  obtained  from  vegetation,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  alcohol.  If  this  is  so  the  regions  of  the  world  lying  between 
the  tropics,  at  present  of  less  account,  must  in  their  turn  play  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  stage  and  the  great  invention  of  a  black  pigment 
for  the  skin  will  become  an  enormous  economic  asset. 

But  even  if  this  is  so,  that  does  not  imply  that  the  older  lands  will 
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become  of  no  account.  Egypt  was  the  first  state  and  Egypt  is  a  state 
now.  Greece  and  Italy  and  China  have  their  roots  in  the  past  and  are 
important  in  the  present.  The  newer  conditions  will  be  added  to  the 
old,  the  old  will  not  be  destroyed,  the  setting  of  the  stage  will  become 
ever  more  complicated.  Whether  that  stage  is  orderly  or  disorderly 
will  depend  on  whether  the  organization  is  for  working  together  as  do 
the  organs  of  the  body  or  for  offence  like  the  tribes  out  of  which 
the  states  developed.  Personally  I  believe  it  will  be  the  former. 


50.  A  Theory  of  the  Relation  of  Geography  to  Cultural  Progress  ^ 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  link  geographical  factors 
with  changes  in  culture.  The  following  selection  presents  an  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  the  shift  in  the 
locus  of  cultural  leadership.  The  interpretation  or  theory  of  this 
drift  in  direction  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  the  cultural  his- 
torians, but  at  least  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  leadership  in  world  civilization  is  inseparably  linked  with  cli- 
mate. With  advance  in  culture  it  has  been  transferred  toward  colder 
lands,  and  when  extant  culture  has  declined,  leadership  usually  has 
retreated  southward. 

"Civilization"  began  in  Egypt  and  Sumeria,  hot  countries.  Then  the 
leadership  was  assumed  by  Babylonia,  Crete,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  etc., 
tending  generally  toward  the  north.  In  the  diagram  of  the  path  of 
supremacy  .  .  .  [Figure  6]  the  temperatures  of  the  capitals  of  the 
various  nations  are  indicated  by  the  vertical  scale,  and  the  period  at 
which  each  was  eminent  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  scale.  .  .  .  The 
curve  of  the  graph  indicates  the  average  temperature  of  the  leading 
capitals ;  most  weight  was  given  to  the  city  preeminent,  but  the  curve 
was  smoothed  somewhat  in  the  effort  to  make  clear  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  general  course  of  leadership  in  civilization,  freed  from  minor 
fluctuations.  Four  southward  movements  may  be  noted,  all  of  which 
coincide  with  declines  of  civilization.  Thus  on  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  civilization  centered  in  Carthage  and  Alexandria  as 
well  as  Constantinople,  and  presently  in  Damascus  and  Bagdad ;  then 
gradually  it  moved  northward  through  the  Middle  Ages,  passing  the 
Roman  high  level  about  1350  and  attaining  regions  colder  than  ever 
before.  So  with  the  scene  of  highest  civilization  moving  coldward 
when  civilization  advances  and  southward  when  it  disintegrates,  the 
logical  inference  is  that  each  grade  of  civilization  has  an  appropriate 

7  From  S.  C.  Gilfillan,  "The  Coldward  Course  of  Progress,"  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Sept.,  1920,  vol.  35,  pp.  393-397,  399-400,  401-3,  404,  405-6,  408-9.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
Certain  minor  changes  in  this  selection  follow  the  text  of  the  reprint  of  the  original  article, 
which  appeared  in  The  Historical  Outlook,  Jan.,  1921,  vol.  12,  pp.  8-15. 
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temperature  in  which  it  will  especially  flourish.  This  theory,  if  estab- 
lished, largely  explains  the  changes  of  headship  between  nations  in  the 
past  and  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  prediction,  if  we  assume  that  civili- 
zation will  advance  further.  Let  us  therefore  ascertain  what  basis  the 
theory  has  in  reason,  aside  from  its  observed  correspondence  with  the 
course  of  empire  in  the  past. 

THE  PATH   OF  SUPREMACY  IN   CULTURE  AS  DRAWN  BY  GILFILLAN  * 
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FIGURE  6 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  civilization  proper  always  begins  in 
warm  regions.  Its  independent  original  sites  seem  to  be  Upper  Egypt 
and  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley,  India,  the  Shen-si  province  and 
Guatemala.  All  are  warm,  all  but  one  hot.  The  explanation  for  civili- 
zation's first  appearance  in  such  places  is  that  in  a  hot  climate  agri- 
culture can  be  most  productive,  while  an  abundant  food  supply 
provides  vigor,  security,  a  dense  population  and  surplus  hands  for 
occupations  other  than  food  production — factors  necessary  for  the 
start  of  civilization.  There  are  indeed  other  characteristics  of  most 
or  all  of  these  regions,  such  as  dryness,  need  of  irrigation  or  drain- 

8  "The  Coldward  Course  of  Progress,"  op.  cit.,  p.  395. 
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age,  and  water  transport,  but  these  need  not  concern  us  here ;  they  are 
found  in  many  cool  lands  too.  The  point  is  that  warmth  was  neces- 
sary for  a  nascent  civilization,  and,  further,  that  the  importance  of 
warmth  steadily  diminished  thereafter,  as  man's  power  to  produce 
food  was  multiplied  by  better  animals  and  instruments  for  agriculture, 
greater  science,  more  diligent  habits,  the  decreasing  importance  of 
food  as  compared  with  miscellaneous  other  factors,  such  as  minerals, 
and  latterly  by  the  power  of  importing  food  from  other  lands,  as 
notably  in  the  case  of  England,  Germany  and  frigid  Finland.  In 
short,  the  positive  value  of  warmth,  for  agriculture,  steadily  dimin- 
ishes with  the  advance  of  civilization,  while  its  harmful  effects  upon 
health  and  mind  cause  the  scene  of  maximum  culture,  decreasingly 
bound  by  agriculture,  to  withdraw  ever  farther  from  the  tropics. 

A  second  factor  in  northward  progress,  mentioned  only  by  Spencer 
and  a  few  other  writers,  but  very  important,  is  the  possibility  of  living 
in  a  cool  or  cold  climate.  Advancing  civilization  has  given  us  warmer 
clothes  and  tighter  houses,  fitted  with  artificial  lighting  and  glass  win- 
dows, chimneys,  stoves  and  furnaces  (the  last  four  introduced,  re- 
spectively, in  the  first  century  b.  c.  and  the  fourteenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  a.  d.),  and  a  good  fuel  supply  (wood  can  never  be  cheap 
in  a  region  of  dense  population,  unless  transportation  is  highly  devel- 
oped, nor  ever  comparable  to  modern  coal).  And  while  civilization 
has  been  making  agriculture  less  important,  it  has  leaned  increasingly 
upon  the  handicrafts,  manufactures  and  clerical  and  other  mental  oc- 
cupations, all  of  which  can  be  pursued  indoors,  especially  if  the  house 
be  comfortable ;  indeed,  they  are  more  effective  indoors  than  out.  Cold 
weather  is  no  detriment  to  them,  whereas  agriculture  is  greatly  inter- 
fered with  by  long  and  cold  winters.  So  the  advance  of  civilization 
brings  an  increasing  power  to  dwell  northerly  as  man  learns  better  how 
to  keep  warm  .  .  .  and  comfortable  inside  a  house,  and  how  to 
work  there  instead  of  in  the  fields. 

Another  changing  need  of  civilization  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
responsibility  and  stability.  Hot  weather,  by  increasing  the  body's 
chemical  action  and  hence  its  surplus  energy,  along  with  a  bad  emo- 
tional state,  has  been  shown  to  increase  obstreperousness,  crime,  sui- 
cide, assaults,  insanity  and  revolutions.^  Probably  such  actions  are 
more  disruptive  to  a  complicated,  advanced  civilization  than  to  a 
primitive  one.  It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the  fiery  and  volatile 
temperament  of  the  southern  peoples  renders  them  incapable  of  the 
responsibilities  and  toils  by  which  phlegmatic  northern  races  have  made 
great  their  states.  But  might  not  the  southern  temperament  have  been 
good  enough  for  the  simple  and  petty  life,  the  agriculture  and  handi- 
crafts of  a  more  primitive  culture? 

9  E.  G.  Dexter,  Weather  Influences,  1904. 
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The  first  positive  value  of  cool  climes  is  their  greater  variation  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  and  season  to  season,  very  valuable 
stimuli  which  are  found  more  in  the  latitudes  of  slanting  sun.  Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth  Huntington  ^°  has  shown  that  variations  from  day 
to  day  bring  an  important  increase  in  human  energy.  Greater  varia- 
tions from  month  to  month,  together  with  intermittency  of  rainfall, 
entail  greater  variation  in  occupation,  and  varied  tasks  are  probably 
more  easy  and  beneficial  in  a  complicated,  mental  civilization  than  in 
a  primitive  one.  Next,  and  even  more  important,  is  the  greater  comfort, 
and  vigor,  physical  and  especially  mental,  which  are  possible  in  a  cool 
climate  (since  man  has  gradually  learned  to  protect  himself  against 
the  cold  days  of  winter  but  hardly  against  the  hot  ones  of  summer). 
Professor  Huntington  shows,  through  records  of  deaths  and  of  the 
daily  work  of  thousands  of  factory  operatives  from  Connecticut  to 
Havana,  that  physical  efficiency  is  at  its  best  on  days  when  the  temper- 
ature averages  64°  F.  for  night  and  day,  i.e.,  about  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  San  Diego,  Gibraltar,  Palermo  and  Jerusalem.  But 
mental  efficiency,  as  measured  by  daily  marks  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  is  best  on  much  colder  days,  about  40°,  which  give  light 
frosts  at  night.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  stimulus  coming 
from  the  changes  of  temperature  then  experienced  in  going  in  and  out 
of  doors.  Forty  degrees  is  about  the  annual  mean  of  Quebec,  Chris- 
tiania,  Moscow  and  Helsingfors.  The  difference  between  the  ideal 
latitudes  for  physical  and  for  mental  labor  is  thus  as  broad  as  the 
range  of  latitude  which  culture's  headship  has  traversed.  .  .  . 

Let  us  again  turn  to  the  diagram  of  the  path  of  supremacy.  Its 
main  curve  has  been  drawn  with  the  purpose  of  finding  at  what  tem- 
perature the  highest  civilization  in  each  country  should  have  been  had 
there  been  no  disturbances  from  other  factors  than  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. The  curve  has  therefore  been  smoothed  somewhat  by  com- 
bining adjacent  centuries  and  by  considering  the  cities  where  civiliza- 
tion was  high,  if  not  the  highest  in  the  world.  And  indeed  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  know  just  where  civilization  was  at  its  height  in 
each  decade.  Dates  and  temperatures  are  also  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  capital  of  each  region  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the  whole ; 
capitals  are  generally  situated  centrally,  and  great  cities  are  usually 
the  homes  and  creators  of  civilization.  After  all  the  errors  in  the  dia- 
gram have  been  mentioned  and  I  hope  disregarded  as  fairly  well  can- 
celing each  other,  it  remains  evident  that  the  path  of  civilization's  ban- 
ner has  led  steadily  northward  while  culture  was  advancing  and  vice 
versa.  Most  significant  of  all  is  the  sharp  southward  movement 
through  8°  of  temperature,  about  300  a.  d.,  just  when  civilization  was 
declining.   This  period  warrants  a  brief  discussion.  .  .  . 

10  In  Civilisation  and  Climate,   1915;  and  World  Power  and  Evolution,  1919. 
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Roman  civilization  at  its  height  appears  to  have  had  its  center  even 
north  of  Rome.  The  Po  valley  was  the  richest  region  of  all  the  em- 
pire; Milan  superseded  Rome  as  the  capital  in  296;  Aquileja  was 
the  second  city  of  Italy  under  Hadrian  and  was  called  by  Ausonius 
the  ninth  greatest  in  the  empire;  yet  in  452  it  was  destroyed  and 
abandoned.  Ravenna,  Salona,  Ancona,  Aries,  Lyons,  Trier  and  other 
cities  of  Gaul  were  highly  civilized  in  the  later  empire.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  Carthage  was  regaining  her  old  splendor,  and  by  250  had 
half  a  million  inhabitants.  .  .  .  During  the  failing  days  of  the  em- 
pire Carthage  became  a  special  center  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
its  bishops  rivaling  those  of  Rome :  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Augustine 
were  all  of  this  region.  Carthage  survived  the  Vandal  rule  and  flour- 
ished until  its  destruction  by  the  Arabs.  Alexandria  in  the  same  epoch 
was  equally  large  and  a  center  of  high  civilization,  though  of  disorder. 
Antioch,  too,  waxed  great,  wealthy  and  wicked.  Followed  the  days 
when  Damascus,  Bagdad  and  Cordova  surpassed  all  the  cities  of 
Christendom  in  civilization,  as  represented  by  splendor,  art,  wealth, 
learning,  harmony,  progress  and  population.  Then  began  the  rapid 
upward  and  coldward  cHmb  of  civilization  to  the  present  day. 

Three  other  warmward  movements  are  evident  earlier.  The  first 
exactly  coincided  with  the  undoubted  slump  in  culture  after  the  great 
Pyramid  Age  at  Memphis.  The  second  southward  movement  began 
with  the  similar  decadence  after  Egypt's  Middle  Kingdom  and  the 
first  palace  at  Cnossus.  It  continued,  we  must  confess,  in  spite  of 
the  rise  of  Egyptian  civilization  of  the  Third  Empire,  if  we  consider 
only  the  capital  at  Thebes.  The  center  remained  south  during  the 
period  of  widespread  barbarism  which  ensued  around  1000  b.  c,  but 
rose  with  the  ascendency  of  the  Syrian  states.  The  third  southward 
turn  occurred  after  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  when  Rhodes,  Alex- 
andria, the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily,  and  Carthage  became  the 
great  centers  of  culture.  .  .  . 

Not  only  the  direction  of  culture's  development  (whether  upward 
or  downward)  but  also  its  speed  is  reflected  in  the  movements  across 
heat  latitudes.  Especially  striking  are  the  parallelisms  between  the 
rates  of  northing  and  the  unprogressive,  weary  vicissitudes  of  the 
first  2400  years,  when  civilization  would  rise  from  near  barbarism  only 
to  fall  back  thither  repeatedly,  then,  after  1000  b.  c.  and  the  intro- 
duction of  iron,  the  almost  sustained  rise  to  the  grandeur  and  fall  of 
Rome,  then  the  slow  recovery  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  faster  progress 
in  medieval  and  modern  times.  .  .  . 

The  importance  of  a  mean  annual  temperature  appropriate  to  the 
extant  level  of  culture  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
civilization  today  closely  clusters  about  the  isotherm  of  10°  C.  In 
different  longitudes  along  this  line  the  culture  is  of  very  different 
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grade,  because  many  other  factors  than  temperature  exert  their  in- 
fluence, such  as  lack  of  storms  in  mountain-shielded  regions.  But  all 
the  highest  civilization  that  the  world  possesses  is  grouped  about  this 
isotherm,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  data  given  below  of  the  world's 
cities  having  populations  of  over  two  millions.  Here  again  we  have 
taken  size  of  cities  as  a  good  criterion  of  civilization,  but  have  added 
certain  valuable  appraisals  of  the  rank  in  moral  civilization  of  the  re- 
gions (such  as  northern  France)  in  which  each  city  is  situated.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  If  we  consider  only  the  five  largest  cities  [New  York  City, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Chicago] ,  which  are  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers of  civilization,  the  average  departure  [from  50°  F.]  is  only  1-2°, 
and  the  [average]  temperature  49.5°. 

The  cities  of  between  one  and  two  millions  are,  in  order :  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Ozaka,  Hankau,  Constantinople,  Cal- 
cutta, Moscow,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Rio,  Pekin,  and  Shanghai,  and 
their  average  temperature  57.1°.  Taking  all  cities  together,  the  cor- 
relation between  temperature  and  regional  vigor  is  .92." 

We  may  now  consider  it  established  that  civilization  has  tended 
to  move  coldward  while  advancing  and  warmward  when  declining. 
To  account  for  the  fact  various  theories  have  been  proposed  beside 
the  one  defended  herein.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  it  was  the  irrup- 
tion of  northern  barbarians  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  drove  civilization  southward  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  de- 
clining. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  German  barbarians  necessarily 
hampered  civilization  greatly.  They  quickly  adopted  Rome's  religion 
and  much  of  her  culture;  Carthage  throve  under  their  rule;  and  they 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Normans,  who,  sailing  to  warmer  climes 
in  Normandy,  Ireland  and  Sicily,  speedily  assimilated  the  foreign 
culture.  The  fact  of  invasion  alone  affords  no  good  reason  for  the 
southward  movement  of  civilization  from  Milan  to  Carthage.  But 
culture  was  declining,  and  we  observe  that  its  leadership  went  south- 
ward. As  to  why  it  deteriorated,  for  once  no  explanation  is  offered, 
but  a  doubt  is  ventured  that  invasions  drove  it  out  of  the  north. 

But  even  if  the  argument  from  barbarian  irruptions  were  valid 
(and  it  is  true  that  in  most  periods  of  decadence  there  have  occurred 
invasions  by  barbarians  from  colder  countries,  damaging  the  northern 
part  of  the  cultural  area  more  than  the  southern),  still  this  would  not 
account  for  the  northward  movements  of  civilization  nor  adequately 
for  the  southward  ones,  and  would  explain  only  5  or  10  of  the  53 
centuries  in  view.  So  is  it  with  many  other  explanations,  such  as 
that  the  great  nations  of  today  are  those  possessing  coal  and  iron,  or 
that  a  primitive  civilization  is  assisted  by  rivers  and  a  higher  one  by 

11  All   the  variations   below   or   above    10°    C.   and    100   rank  were  treated   as   positive   and 
Pearson's  formula  was  applied. 
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seaports,  or  that  nations  on  peninsulas  or  large  islands  will  prosper. 
Each  of  these  theories  helps  to  explain  the  prominence  of  individual 
nations — of  Greece,  for  example,  as  preceding  Bohemia,  or  of  Eng- 
land in  the  nineteenth  century — ^but  they  do  not  explain  the  whole 
movement,  the  close  correlation  through  5300  years  between  culture 
and  cold.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  theories,  chosen  like  blocks 
of  wood  from  a  scrap-pile  by  hit-and-miss  hunting,  a  different  form 
to  fit  each  need,  a  different  explanation  to  suit  each  section  of  a  uni- 
fied movement,  will  prove  anything,  or  rather,  nothing.  Only  a  single, 
consistent  theory  can  satisfactorily  explain  a  correlation  observed  to 
be  very  close  and  enduring.  .  .  . 

To  restate  our  own  theory,  an  essential  consideration  determining 
the  scene  of  world  leadership  in  civilization,  although  by  no  means 
the  only  consideration,  is  mean  annual  temperature.  This  almost  in- 
variably falls  as  the  degree  of  civilization  rises  and  rises  when  that 
falls.  Many  other  factors,  such  as  storminess,  trade  routes,  invasions, 
natural  resources,  concurrently  affect  the  fate  of  nations,  but  mean 
annual  temperature  keeps  all  the  variations  within  9°  F.,  usually  3°, 
of  the  mean  most  appropriate  for  that  particular  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  this  is  the  leader  of  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  con- 
nection between  civilization  and  temperature  are :  ( i )  the  greater  the 
heat,  the  easier  it  is  on  the  whole  to  get  a  living  by  agriculture,  but 
the  higher  the  civihzation,  the  less  it  depends  upon  agriculture;  (2) 
advance  of  civilization  brings  increasing  power  to  dwell  in  a  cold 
climate  and  to  do  efficient  and  important  work  within  doors ;  ( 3 )  an 
increasingly  complex  civilization  demands  more  responsibility  and 
stability,  characteristics  of  cool  climates;  (4)  physical  efficiency  is 
best  promoted  by  a  warmish  temperature  (64°)  and  mental  by  a  cool 
cHmate  (40°),  and  civilization  in  its  evolution  depends  increasingly 
upon  the  mind.  A  northern  climate,  with  more  of  a  stimulating  va- 
riety from  day  to  day  and  season  to  season  and  with  its  prevailing 
coolness  and  freedom  from  hot,  stupefying  summers,  makes  possible 
more  thinking  and  self-control  and  a  higher  civilization  builded  there- 
upon than  was  ever  possible  in  Egypt  or  in  Rome. 

If  the  final  purpose  of  science  is  control,  the  next  to  final  purpose 
is  prediction.  If  we  have  established  for  the  past  the  thesis  that  civi- 
lization moves  coldward  while  progressing,  we  can  apply  it  to  the 
future.  For  most  of  us  still  believe,  as  we  did  so  confidently  before 
1914,  that  civilization  will  continue  to  progress,  for  some  centuries 
at  least.  We  have  described  the  present  ridge  isotherm,  of  50°  F., 
which  bisects  the  greatest  urban  regions  of  the  world  and  marks  the 
present  or  but  recently  passed,  locus  of  the  very  highest  civilization. 
When  in  the  coming  century  civilization  shall  have  progressed  to  a 
still  higher  type,  then  shall  empire,  cultural  leadership  at  least,  pass 
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on  to  the  colder  climes,  as  it  has  done  so  many  times  before.  Detroit, 
Montreal,  Halifax,  Stockholm,  Riga,  Petrograd,  have  mean  annual 
temperatures  of  between  47°  and  38°.  The  belt  of  ideal  temperature 
has  in  the  past  swept  across  France  and  now  blesses  only  its  depart- 
ments wrecked  by  the  .  .  .  [World  War] .  The  diamond  belt  of  empire 
lies  and  has  lain  for  a  generation  fair  over  the  industrial  regions  of 
Germany. 

Scandinavia  has  in  recent  decades  shown  great  cultural  activity, 
as  if  preparing  to  lead  the  world  next.  Russia  is  rousing  herself  from 
a  sleep  of  ages.  In  19 14  the  most  virile  architecture  was  that  of  the 
apartment  houses  of  Berlin.  In  2000  it  will  perhaps  be  found  in  De- 
troit and  Copenhagen,  in  2100  in  Montreal,  Christiania  and  Memel. 

Farther  we  need  not  go.  There  is  no  necessity  for  civilization  to 
be  driven  into  Arctic  snows ;  the  law  of  cold  ward  progress  could  be 
restated  in  such  terms  as  would  hold  true  for  the  past  yet  not  require 
northward  journeying  indefinitely  in  the  future.  But  that  will  require 
strange  new  houses  and  industries  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  this  5 cxDO-y ear-old  process  will  be  altered 
within  the  twentieth  century. 
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51.  Prehistoric  Races  and  Modern  Man^ 

Anatomists  agree  that  man's  closest  relatives  in  the  animal  world 
are  the  great  apes.  The  relationship,  however,  is  not  one  of  an- 
cestry, but  of  collateral  descent  from  a  remote  common  ancestor, 
who  was  presumably  more  apelike  than  human.  In  the  long  evolu- 
tion of  man  from  this  as  yet  undiscovered  common  ancestor  certain 
important  changes  have  taken  place.  Adaptation  to  the  erect  position 
in  ground- walking  has  involved  the  elongation  and  full  extension  of 
the  leg,  and  the  conversion  of  the  foot  from  a  grasping  to  a  support- 
ing member.  The  hand  evidently  became  more  adapted  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  objects,  large  and  small.  The  brain  has  become  larger  and 
more  complex.  The  jaws  and  teeth  have  become  smaller,  and  the  chin 
has  developed.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  earliest  forms  of  man  had 
these  human  characteristics  in  only  partially  developed  form,  that  they 
were  intermediate  between  ourselves  and  the  apes,  possessing  features 
resembling  both. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  in  this  matter.  The  records  of  paleon- 
tology (the  branch  of  geology  dealing  with  fossil  remains)  show  that 
a  wide  variety  of  apelike  men  and  manlike  apes  lived  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  World  in  the  late  Tertiary  and  early  Quaternary 
times.^  The  latest  find  to  be  reported  is  Sugrivapithecus  in  India,  in 
most  respects  apelike  but  with  a  rudimentary  chin — the  latter  a  dis- 
tinctly human  trait.  Australopithecus,  from  South  Africa,  shows  in 
his  infantile  form  evidence  that  in  maturity  his  brain  must  have  been 
relatively  larger  than  that  of  any  living  ape.  The  more  manlike  forms 
are  illustrated  by  the  Java  ape  man  {Pithecanthropus) ,  who  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  to  the  erect  position  in  ground-walking,  and  to 

1  Selection  prepared   for  this  volume  by   Charlotte  Gower. 

2  The  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  periods  of  geologic  time  together  constitute  the  Cenozoic,  the 
so-called  Age  of  Mammals.  In  the  later  Tertiary  period  the  higher  apes  and  manlike  forms 
began  to  appear.  It  was  an  important  period  in  the  evolution  of  man's  ancestors.  The  early 
Quaternary  was  marked  by  the  great  series  of  glaciers  which  spread  over  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere.   Recent  geologic  time  makes  up  the  late  Quaternary. 
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have  had  a  relatively  larger  brain,  and  a  rudimentary  chin.  Sinan- 
thropus,  in  China,  shows  a  still  larger  brain  and  a  better  chin.  In 
Europe  Neanderthal  man  had  a  brain  that  compares  reasonably  well 
with  that  of  modern  races  of  the  same  general  build,  but  seems  to 
have  been  chinless  and  in  some  ways  ill  adapted  to  erect  posture.  In 
all  these  forms  massive  eyebrow  ridges,  strong  jaws,  and  low  fore- 
heads gave  the  face  a  bestial  appearance.  Piltdown  man  {Eoan- 
thropus),  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  relatively  smooth  skull,  but  his  jaw 
was  distinctly  apelike. 

All  these  forms,  while  in  some  senses  "intermediate,"  at  the  same 
time  show  specializations  which  have  led  anatomists  to  exclude  them 
from  the  direct  line  of  our  descent.  They  have  become  extinct,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  certainly  Sinanthropus  and  Neanderthal  man,  and 
presumably  Eoanthropus,  were  possessed  of  cultures  not  demonstra- 
bly dissimilar  in  any  important  respects  from  those  which  must  have 
equipped  the  ancestors  of  modern  man. 

The  most  ancient  fossils  which  can  be  classified  in  our  own  spe- 
cies were  found  in  East  Africa  by  Dr.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey.  As  yet  there 
is  not  complete  agreement  as  to  their  antiquity,  but  reliable  authorities 
believe  them  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  Neanderthal  man.^  They  are  in  no 
sense  apelike,  but  fully  human  in  physical  type.  A  jaw  fragment 
found  in  a  still  older  deposit  in  the  same  region  is  likewise  human 
in  form,  although  certain  peculiarities  may  warrant  the  recognition 
of  a  new  species  to  include  it — Homo  kanamensis.  This  ancient  man 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  more  modern-appearing  contemporary 
of  Sinanthropus  and  Eoanthropus,  and  may  well  be  the  ancestor  of 
Homo  sapiens — man  himself.  These  finds  do  not  change  the  funda- 
mental notions  concerning  man's  evolution  save  to  put  the  time  of 
the  presumably  apelike  ancestors  back  well  into  the  Pliocene  period 
(i.e.,  the  last  subdivision  of  the  Tertiary).  Moreover,  the  combined 
evidence  shows  that  a  number  of  manlike  species  developed,  only 
one  of  which  has  survived. 

All  of  the  manlike  forms  mentioned  have  been  found  in  the  de- 
posits of  the  Pleistocene  period  (i.e.,  early  Quaternary  or  glacial), 
or  at  the  earliest  in  those  of  the  late  Pliocene  times.  While  modern 
man  existed  as  a  distinct  species  during  the  Pleistocene,  only  a  little 
evidence  has  been  found  relating  to  his  physical  differentiation  into 
the  types  we  know  as  modern  races.  The  Wadjak  finds  in  Java  and 
the  Cohuna  and  Talgai  skulls  of  Australia  appear  to  represent  the 
somewhat  more  primitive  ancestors  of  the  Australian  blackfellow. 
In  Africa,  the  Boskop  man,  although  taller  and  larger-brained  than 
the  modern  Bushman,  conforms  in  important  details  to  that  type  and 

3  See  "Early  Human  Remains  in  East  Africa,"  Report  of  a  Conference  at  Cambridge  con- 
vened by  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  18-19  March,  Man,  April,  1933,  vol.  33, 
pp.  65-68. 
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may  be  ancestral  to  it.  Other  African  and  certain  European  forms 
show  a  blend  of  features  which  today  characterize  the  Negro  and 
white  races,  but  there  is  none  which  can  be  designated  as  distinctly 
Negroid.  In  late  Pleistocene  deposits  in  Europe  have  been  found  a 
number  of  varieties  of  man  who  seem  to  represent  the  generalized 
ancestors  of  the  various  white  subraces.  Thus  far,  no  specifically 
Mongoloid  characteristics  have  been  discovered  in  any  man  of  the 
Pleistocene  age. 

52.  Race  Crossing  and  Human  Heredity^ 

There  is  much  popular  superstition  regarding  the  serious  social 
effects  of  racial  mixture.  Many  people  believe  the  old  prejudice 
that  mixed  races  present  "the  vices  of  both  parent  races  and  the 
virtues  of  neither."  Physical  anthropology  has  demonstrated  that 
racial  mixture  is  not  fraught  with  the  dangers  long  assumed.  The 
problems,  if  any,  arising  from  racial  intermixture  are  social  and 
cultural,  not  biological.  The  following  selection  indicates  the 
rather  generally  accepted  standpoint  of  modern  anthropology  on 
the  matter  of  race  crossing. 

Practically  every  study  of  a  racially  mixed  population  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  decade  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
the  extent  to  which  operation  of  the  rules  of  Mendelian  heredity  can 
be  discerned  in  the  offspring  of  human  matings.  While  these  rules  of 
heredity  have  been  established  for  practically  all  animals  and  plants 
whose  genetic  composition  has  been  studied,  the  attempts  to  find  the 
expected  results  in  human  offspring  have  brought  us  to  no  definite 
conclusion. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  humanity  represents  a  special  biological 
type,  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  heredity  that 
apply  to  other  forms  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  a  decided 
negative.  It  is  because  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing properly  controlled  material  and  of  studying  human  families 
through  succeeding  generations  are  so  great  that  our  information  is 
fragmentary,  and  does  not  allow  us  to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the  questions 
that  are  raised  concerning  Mendelian  inheritance  in  man.  In  all 
branches  of  science,  problems  that  at  first  seem  simple  become  un- 
believably complicated  with  prolonged  investigation.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  studied  the  Mendelian  inheritance 
of  physical  traits  in  lower,  rapidly  breeding  forms;  the  carriers  of 

4  From  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  "Race  Crossing  and  Human  Heredity,"  Scientific  Monthly, 
Dec,  1934,  vol.  39,  pp.  541-43,  544.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  unit-traits  have  been  found  to  be  more  and  more  complex  in  their 
structure,  so  that  to-day  instead  of  the  chromosome,  we  regard  the 
gene  as  the  carrier  of  inherited  characteristics,  and  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  inner  structure  of  the  gene  that  is  being  made  the  object  of 
research  by  many  geneticists. 

Therefore,  when  one  asks  the  question,  "Does  Mendehan  heredity 
apply  to  men?"  the  answer  must  be  couched  in  the  form  of  another 
query:  "Is  simple  Mendelian  heredity  meant,  or  is  it  the  complex 
type  of  multiple  Mendelianism  of  which  the  geneticist  speaks  at  the 
present  time?"    [See  Chapter  IV,  Selection  20,] 

To  this  rephrasing  of  the  original  question,  the  answer  is  clear: 
Simple  Mendelian  heredity  is  no  more  apparent  in  man  than  in  the 
lower  forms,  where  it  appears  rarely,  if  ever;  multiple  Mendelian 
heredity  has  not  been  found  in  man  for  the  reason  that  we  have  as  yet 
no  adequate  technique  of  studying  such  complicated  problems.  It 
must  again  be  stressed  that  we  do  not  deny  the  operation  of  any  form 
of  heredity  in  man  that  can  be  established  for  the  animals ;  it  is  when 
it  comes  to  scientific  proof  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  such  a  statement 
must  remain  in  the  realm  of  faith. 

What,  then,  do  we  know  of  the  processes  of  human  heredity  as 
these  are  indicated  in  the  study  of  mixed  population  groups  ?  For  one 
thing,  the  study  of  these  groups  shows  us  how  it  can  come  about  that 
a  people  originally  derived  from  different  races  may,  over  a  period 
of  time,  give  the  appearance  of  what  is  called  a  "pure  line."  Ob- 
viously, it  takes  many  generations  to  produce  such  unity  of  type  in  a 
mixed  population.  The  general  principle,  however,  that  would  seem 
to  come  out  of  the  studies  on  peoples  of  racially  mixed  origin  is  that 
no  matter  how  diverse  the  ancestral  stocks  from  which  a  given  peo- 
ple are  descended,  if  there  has  been  enough  inbreeding  after  the  initial 
period  of  crossing,  the  families  come  to  be  like  one  another,  and  after 
a  sufficient  number  of  generations,  such  a  people  comprises  many  in- 
dividuals who  resemble  each  other  to  a  striking  degree.  .  .  . 

In  terms  of  the  principles  of  heredity,  this  would  seem  to  make 
less  valid  the  concept  of  the  "throw-back"  that  has  occupied  such  a 
large  place  in  our  thinking  on  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  some 
principle  at  work — call  it  multiple  Mendelianism  if  you  wish — that 
causes  the  members  of  these  mixed  populations  to  merge  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  parental  types,  so  that  somewhere  between  the  an- 
cestral extremes  a  combination  of  those  types  is  achieved.  .  .  .  The 
"throw-back"  is  heard  of  more  in  literature  than  in  life,  and  ...  it  is 
possible  to  combine  people  of  two  extremely  different  races  into  a 
homogeneous  folk. 

This  conclusion,  which  is  so  strikingly  different  from  generally 
accepted  belief,  is  not  without  practical  significance.  ...  I  refer  here 
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to  the  deep-seated  tradition  that  holds  over  the  head  of  a  person  hav- 
ing any  degree  of  Negro  ancestry,  be  it  even  so  small  as  one  thirty- 
second  or  one  sixty-fourth,  the  threat  of  having  a  "black  baby"  as 
offspring.  .  Yet  the  scientist,  when  he  seeks  proof  in  the  face  of  so 
many  reported  births  of  "black  babies,"  finds  verification  strangely 
difficult. 

What  light  does  the  study  of  Negro- white  crossing  throw  on  the 
matter?  In  the  course  of  some  research  carried  on  a  few  years  ago, 
we  took  readings  of  the  skin-color  of  large  numbers  of  American 
Negroes  and  their  children.  When  the  figures  were  in,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  average  skin-color  of  all  the  children  was  about  the 
same  as  the  average  color  of  the  parents  of  those  children.  As  a  next 
step  in  analyzing  the  data,  the  readings  for  skin-color  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  numerous  families  in  the  series  were  inspected 
one  by  one.  And  we  found  that  in  none  of  those  families  was  the 
lightest  child  significantly  lighter  in  color  than  his  lighter  colored 
parent;  in  none  of  them  was  a  child  significantly  darker  than  his 
darker  parent. 

The  meaning  of  this,  in  terms  of  the  tales  of  "black  babies"  born 
to  seemingly  white  parents,  is  clear ;  it  means  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  stories.  .  .  . 

There  are,  however,  other  problems  than  those  of  the  "throw- 
back" and  of  Mendelian  heredity  in  man  which  may  be  studied  in 
racially  mixed  groups.  What  of  the  claims  that  race-crossing  leads 
to  a  loss  of  vitality,  to  degeneracy?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mix- 
ture gives  new  vigor  to  the  offspring?  There  is  not  enough  scientific 
evidence  to  support  either  position ;  in  the  main,  it  appears  that  it  is 
the  ancestral  stuff  that  has  gone  into  a  person,  rather  than  the  racial 
types  from  which  he  has  descended,  that  makes  him  what  he  is,  and 
the  same  would  appear  to  hold  true  for  entire  peoples. 

Two  of  the  most  mixed  groups  that  have  been  studied  show  no  lack 
of  vitality,  for  the  average  number  of  offspring  of  a  Bastaard  mating 
is  y.j  children,  while  among  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  there  are  persons 
who  have  attained  the  ages  of  73,  87  and  95.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
argue  that  the  present  condition  of  the  racially  pure  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  mountaineers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  crossing,  as  some 
have  actually  maintained,  as  to  argue  that  racial  mixture,  as  such, 
has  caused  the  lowly  state  in  which  many  mixed  populations  are 
found. 

That  race-crossing,  then,  does  not  of  itself  make  for  either  good 
or  evil  results  in  the  offspring  would  seem  to  be  a  tenable  conclusion. 
For  the  student  of  human  heredity,  the  value  of  racially  mixed  peo- 
ples lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  study  of  such  groups  the  story  of 
the  processes  of  human  heredity  will  eventually  be  wrested. 
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53.   Racial  Mixture  and  Culture  ^ 

In  the  contact  of  peoples  whether  it  comes  about  through  the  in- 
filtration of  immigrants  into  a  settled  area  or  through  the  imposition 
of  a  powerful  exploiting  group  on  a  relatively  helpless  native  popu- 
lation, the  basic  facts  and  the  pattern  of  the  subsequent  processes  are 
the  same.  There  are  differences  in  detail,  variations  with  peoples  and 
forms  of  cultures  and  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  general  out- 
line and  in  the  long  run  there  are  certain  consequences  of  universal 
incidence. 

The  first  of  these  universals  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  biological 
mixture  of  the  races  that  come  into  contact.  There  seems  to  be  no  his- 
torical exception  to  the  rule  that  when  peoples  come  into  contact  and 
occupy  the  same  areas  there  is  a  mixture  of  blood  that  results,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  establishment  of  a  new  or  modified  ethnic  type. 

When  the  peoples  in  contact  are  relatively  friendly  and  not  too 
wide  apart  in  physical  appearance  and  social  status,  intermarriage 
commonly  goes  on  easily  and  without  exciting  opposition  or  comment. 
In  the  United  States  immigrants  from  the  various  European  nations 
and  nationalistic  groups  have  married  with  each  other  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  older  population  groups  throughout  the  period  of  immi- 
gration. Even  in  the  remarkably  short  period  represented  by  the  few 
generations  of  American  life,  several  of  the  immigrant  groups  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  merged  in  the  general  population.  In 
the  case  of  various  immigrant  groups  of  shorter  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, the  amount  of  intermarriage  is  such  that  their  biological  incorpo- 
ration into  the  general  population  is  a  question  of  sufficient  time 
only.  .  .  . 

In  those  areas  of  contact  where  one  group  by  virtue  of  its  superior 
military  power  imposes  itself  upon  another,  the  difference  in  social 
status  is  such  as  commonly  to  prevent  any  considerable  amount  of 
intermarriage.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races,  perhaps  does  not  even  retard  the  pace  of  racial  intermix- 
ture. In  a  slave  regime  there  is  a  more  or  less  open  appropriation  of 
the  women  of  the  subject  group  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  master  class. 
It  presently  comes  to  pass  that  the  servile  women  welcome  or  even 
seek  association  with  men  of  the  free  group  because  of  the  special 
consideration  that  such  association  may  bring  them  in  other  rela- 
tions, because  as  mixed  bloods  and  relatives  of  the  ruling  group  their 
children  may  have  a  higher  status  and  an  easier  path  of  life,  or  for 
other  reasons  that  may  in  the  circumstances  appear  sufficient  to  the 
slave  women.    This  voluntary  association  with  men   of  the  slave- 

6  From   E.   B.   Reuter,   "Introduction,"  Race  and  Culture   Contacts    (ed.  by   Reuter),   1934, 
pp.  7-10.     By  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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holding  caste  is  in  general  more  marked  as  the  mixed  bloods  increase 
in  number  and  come  to  have  a  status  superior  to  that  of  the  unmixed 
members  of  the  servile  group.  But  quite  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  serving  women,  the  mixture  of  the  races  goes 
on  continuously,  and  generally  with  rapidity,  in  a  slave  regime.  As 
a  result  of  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  the  physical  characters  of 
the  servile  group  are  progressively  modified  and  in  each  new  gen- 
eration approach  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  slave-holding  caste.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  mixed  bloods  or  some  of  them  are 
brought  within  the  society  of  the  ruling  group,  there  is  a  present  modi- 
fication of  the  physical  type  of  the  slave-holding  caste. 

In  the  areas  of  contact  where  representatives  of  a  powerful  nation 
impose  themselves  as  a  ruling  group,  exploiting  the  native  resources 
without  enslaving  the  native  people,  the  mixture  of  races  generally 
goes  on  more  slowly  than  in  immigrant  areas  or  under  a  regime  of 
personal  slavery.  Friction  tends  to  be  chronic;  antagonistic  attitudes 
and  traditions  of  suspicion  and  avoidance  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  heritage  of  succeeding  generations.  Formal  intermarriage  is  at  a 
minimum  but  "squaw  families"  and  clandestine  and  extramatrimonial 
relations  result  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  mixed-blood  indi- 
viduals. The  contacts  of  American  Indians  and  the  Europeans  in 
the  United  States  have  never  been  cordial  and  the  amount  of  inter- 
marriage has  never  been  great.  Nevertheless,  the  racial  intermixture 
has  been  so  general  that  many  tribes  no  longer  contain  any  individuals 
of  pure  Indian  blood  and  only  a  few  .  .  .  have  preserved  anything  ap- 
proaching purity  of  racial  stock.  At  the  present  time  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  of  mixed  blood 
and  over  90  per  cent  of  these  are  Indian-white  crosses. 

In  the  contact  of  established  culture  groups,  even  in  the  presence 
of  strong  sentiments  and  social  rules  favoring  endogamy,  there  is  a 
continuous  intermixture  of  blood.  The  Jews  are  such  a  group  whose 
history  is  known  from  the  beginning.  In  the  beginning  they  were 
probably  a  mixture  of  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Semites.  Throughout 
their  history  there  have  been  appreciable  infiltrations  of  foreign  blood 
from  every  people  among  whom  they  have  lived  and  to  whose  culture 
they  have  become  in  a  degree  assimilated.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
Jewish  types;  they  vary  greatly  from  country  to  country,  tending 
always  to  approximate  the  physical  types  among  whom  they  live. 
Over  one  third  of  the  English,  German,  and  Austrian  Jews  have  light 
hair  and  nearly  one  half  have  light  eyes ;  some  10  per  cent  of  the  Euro- 
pean Jews  are  blonds,  fully  40  per  cent  are  of  mixed  type.  The  Jews 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  racial  type.  Their  identity  is  main- 
tained on  other  grounds.  What  is  true  of  the  Jews  is  in  general  true 
of  other  sectarian  groups  of  endogamous  tradition. 
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54.  Racial  Differences  and  Culture® 

During  the  World  War  and  the  decade  following,  a  great  mass 
of  nonsense  was  published  about  innate  racial  and  subracial  differ- 
ences. The  ancient  myths  of  the  biological  superiority  of  the  white 
race  over  all  others  and  especially  of  the  Nordic  subrace  over  all 
other  branches  of  the  white  race  itself  were  widely  accepted.  These 
beliefs  profoundly  affected  American  immigration  policies;  they 
stimulated  racial  prejudice  and  so  decidedly  influenced  popular 
writers  on  science  that  a  mass  of  half-truths,  fantasies,  and  narrow 
nationalistic  chauvinism  was  perpetrated  on  the  postwar  world. 
The  Hitler  regime  in  Germany  following  1930  took  up  certain 
phases  of  these  beliefs  and  restimulated  under  the  name  of  "Ary- 
anism"  many  similar  prejudices.  The  following  selection  well 
states  the  standpoint  of  anthropology  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  race  to  culture. 

In  the  past,  arguments  on  racial  differences  have  almost  always 
been  advanced  on  the  assumption  that  observed  differences  in  cul- 
tural achievement  must  be  the  expression  of  correlated  differences 
in  inborn  capacity.  In  one  sense  no  one  denies  this ;  everyone  would 
admit  that  a  cat,  a  dog  or  a  monkey  is  incapable  of  producing  or  shar- 
ing in  human  culture.  The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  when  the  or- 
ganization adequate  to  the  production  of  culture,  or,  let  us  say,  of 
the  culture  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  was  reached,  any 
further  cultural  advance  was  conditioned  by  equivalent  changes  in 
inborn  equipment.  The  differences  between  the  material  culture  of, 
say,  the  West  African  Negro  or  the  Shoshoni  of  Idaho  on  the  one 
hand  and  Western  civilization  on  the  other  are  so  striking  that  most 
writers  naively  assume  that  they  are  patent  proofs  of  organic  differ- 
ences, and  popular  prejudice  doubtless  rests  on  the  same  fallacy. 

The  argument  is  fallacious,  in  spite  of  its  plausibility,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  When  we  study  the  known  history  of  culture,  we  find 
great  changes  without  any  corresponding  changes  in  racial  constitu- 
tion. In  1850  no  one  dreamt  of  crediting  the  Germans  or  the  Japa- 
nese people  with  efficiency.  Elizabethan  England  was  very  different 
from  the  England  of  Queen  Anne's  day.  ...  It  is  true  that  Galton 
asserted  a  racial  cause  for  the  magnificence  and  the  decline  of  Athe- 
nian culture,  but  his  claim  is  an  empty  allegation  and  contradictory  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  instances  hitherto  cited  involve,  however,  relatively  slight  dif- 

6  From  Robert  H.  Lowie,  "Psychology,  Anthropology,  and  Race,"  American  Anthropologist, 
n.  s.,  July-Sept.,  1923,  vol.  2S,  pp.  295-98.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ferences  when  viewed  in  broadest  perspective.  Hence  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  supplement  them  by  others.  It  is  not  merely  admitted  but 
contended  that  the  Nordic  race  has  not  changed  in  inborn  equipment 
for  several  thousand  years  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  debased  by 
amalgamation  with  inferior  types.  Yet  the  culture  of  the  Nordics 
has  developed  extraordinarily  within  the  space  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  years.  The  Cro-Magnons  provide  an  even  better  illustra- 
tion. They  appeared  about,  say,  25,000  B.  C.  and  persisted  through 
Magdalenian  times,  which  began  about  16,000  B.  C.  Here  we  have 
a  race  at  least  originally  superior  in  inborn  capacity  to  any  now  living, 
yet  in  9,000  years  or  more  they  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
Stone  Age  culturally !  Nay,  the  case  is  still  more  curious,  for  it  is 
the  decadent  Cro-Magnons — short  and  with  reduced  brain  capacity — 
who  achieve  the  triumphs  of  Palaeolithic  art ! 

Culture  evidently  does  not  vary  with  race  according  to  any  simple 
formula  of  functional  relationship.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
Tasmanians  or  Bushmen  or  Andamanese  had  the  inborn  capacity  to 
develop  unaided  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe.  It  does  prove 
that  the  difference  of  their  culture  from  ours  is  not  necessarily  rooted 
in  any  innate  difference,  that  the  popular  argument  is  wholly  incon- 
clusive. We  simply  do  not  know  whether  the  evolution  of  Homo  sa- 
piens involved  all  the  organic  requirements  for  any  type  of  culture 
known,  or  whether  certain  deficiencies,  as  yet  undefinable,  necessarily 
bar  certain  varieties  of  the  species  from  independently  attaining  such 
and  such  a  cultural  status. 

Since,  then,  the  gross  comparison  of  cultural  achievement  leads 
nowhere,  so  far  as  the  determination  of  innate  possibilities  goes,  let 
us  turn  for  aid  to  the  psychologist.  Here,  too,  however,  certain  ele- 
mentary precautions  are  prerequisite.  .  .  . 

A  comparison  of  distinct  groups  involves  the  consideration  of  both 
average  values  and  variability.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  two 
groups  should  coincide  in  their  average  mentality  but  differ  in  range, 
so  that  one  may  produce  far  more  remarkable  individuals  in  both 
positive  and  negative  directions  than  the  other.  Professor  Fischer, 
for  example,  suggests  that  the  Caucasian  differs  from  the  Ne- 
groid in  precisely  this  point,  while  not  excelling  him  in  average  in- 
telligence. If  this  could  be  established,  it  would  have  far-reaching 
theoretical  and  practical  bearing :  it  would  account  for  the  differences 
in  cultural  achievement  without  assuming  that  the  average  level  of 
intelligence  varies  in  different  cultures;  and  it  would  imply  that  for 
the  ordinary  tasks  of  life  the  Negroid  is  as  well  fitted  as  the  average 
white. 

In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  extreme  positive  variations 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  another  point  forcibly  made  by  Father  Wil- 
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helm  Schmidt.  Extreme  deviations  from  the  norm  naturally  occur 
with  greater  frequency  in  large  populations  than  in  communities  of 
several  hundred.  A  class  of  fifty  may  have  the  average  stature  of  the 
whole  student  body,  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  have  as  tall  members 
as  occur  in  the  total  campus  population  of,  say,  ten  thousand.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  then,  that  hordes  of  Andamanese  or  Australians  num- 
bering not  over  a  hundred  or  two  should  never  have  produced  the 
personalities  which  figure  in  the  history  of  China,  India,  and  Western 
countries. 

Another  caution  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Since  we  are  inter- 
ested in  establishing  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  innate  differ- 
ences, the  influence  of  training  and  other  noncongenital  factors,  all 
of  which  for  convenience'  sake  we  may  call  environmental,  must  be 
eliminated.  The  light-heartedness,  not  to  say  unscrupulousness,  of 
many  writers  on  this  point  is  appalling.  Admitting,  as  they  must,  that 
an  empirical  test  cannot  eliminate  the  environmental  factor,  they  de- 
cree that  certain  observed  differences  are  too  great  to  be  explained 
by  environmental  differences,  hence  are  evidence  of  hereditary  differ- 
ences. The  illegitimacy  of  this  reasoning  is  apparent  as  soon  as  it 
is  couched  in  clear  language.  Letting  H  and  E  represent  hereditary 
and  environmental  determinants,  respectively,  the  empirical  results 
may  be  formulated  as  follows : 

Hi+Ex=A 
H2-l-E2=A±m 

It  does  not  require  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  see  that 
the  difference  ±m  proves  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  Hi  and  H2  so 
long  as  El  and  E2  differ  by  an  unknown  quantity.  This  is  not  aca- 
demic logic-chopping  pure  and  simple :  we  are  told  that  Negroes  are 
inferior  to  Caucasians  because  in  certain  tests  79  per  cent  of  the 
former  fell  below  C  as  against  25  per  cent  of  Caucasians  while  only 
I  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  as  against  12  per  cent  of  the  Caucasians 
scored  above  C.  This  difference,  we  are  told,  is  too  great  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  result  of  educational  and  other  social  differences.  But 
New  York  Negroes  practically  equal  Alabama  whites  in  the  tests! 
Hence  the  environmental  factor  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  un- 
less we  devise  accurate  methods  for  its  quantitative  determination, 
let  us  hold  our  tongues  concerning  inborn  differences. 

55.  Mental  Differences  in  Races' 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  investigations  of  racial  men- 
tality by  psychological  tests.  Some  of  these  are  much  more  reliable 

7  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Thomas  R.  Garth,  Race  Psychology:  A  Study  of  Racial  Mental 
Differences,  1931,  pp.  206-11.  By  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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than  others.  The  most  comprehensive  and  one  of  the  most  cautious 
discussions  of  this  whole  problem  has  been  made  by  Thomas  R.  Garth 
in  his  volume  Race  Psychology  (1931).  In  this  book  he  has  care- 
fully reviewed  and  evaluated  107  different  investigations  of  races 
and  subraces.  The  following  selection  presents  the  essentials  of  his 
summary  of  these  findings  and  interpretations. 

1.  Races  are  shown  by  careful  scientific  work  to  be  mutable.  There       I 
is  no  scientific  foundation  for  assuming  that  one  race  "is  destined  to 

be  lord  or  servant  of  another." 

2.  The  ancient  idea  of  race  is  prejudiced  and  not  clear-cut.  "Fur- 
thermore, from  the  standpoint  of  lineal  descent  there  is  practically 
only  one  race,  the  human  race.  Such  races  as  we  find  are  merely  re- 
sults of  inbreeding  and  are  only  temporary  eddies  in  the  stream  of 
human  generation."^ 

3.  "The  real  problem  of  race  psychology  is  to  determine  whether 
there  are  mental  differences  belonging  to  one  of  the  so-called  races 
as  distinguished  from  another.  Are  races  of  men  equal  or  unequal 
in  mentality?  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  actual  sit- 
uation it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  scientific  measurement.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  if  the  measurement  is  a 
measurement  of  what  we  seek  to  measure.  If  the  results  of  the  meas- 
urement are  different  for  the  race  studied,  it  must  be  known  whether 
the  difference  is  due  to  race  or  to  experience  or  to  education.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  control  the  factor  of  education,  or 
nurture,  in  both  races  measured,  before  a  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
results  could  be  made.  This  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  problem 
of  determination  of  racial  differences  in  mental  traits."^ 

4.  "The  mental  traits  of  mankind  are  inherited  in  the  same  fashion 
as  physical  traits,  according  to  the  same  laws.  For  this  reason  we 
should  expect  to  find  racial  mental  traits  as  well  as  racial  physical 
traits.  But  since  the  composition  of  the  chromosomes  is  very  com- 
plex, it  is  possible  for  a  white  brain  to  be  housed  in  a  black  skin  since 
the  genetic  'packets'  (Jennings,  Prometheus,  p.  8)  are  capable  of 
numerous  combinations.  The  law  of  Mendel  may  hold  for  inheri- 
tance of  mental  traits,  but  the  process  of  inheritance  is  a  very  com- 
plicated affair,  much  more  so  than  would  appear  on  the  surface.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  'heritage'  might  lie  fallow  for  want  of  such 
a  stimulus  as  environment  for  its  quickening  {ibid.,  pp.  57-62)."^" 

5.  Races  do  not  differ  in  sensory  capacities  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively,  popular  superstition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
All  races  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  employ  their  other  senses  with 
equal  facility. 

8  Garth,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

8  Ibid. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  207-8. 
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6.  Nearly  all  races  have  been  studied  by  psychological  tests,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  testing  program  has  been  poorly  organized,  and 
findings  are  difficult  to  compare  and  interpret. 

7.  "As  for  racial  differences  in  intelligence,  quantitative  results 
certainly  indicate  group  differences  in  the  findings,  but  these  are  open 
to  the  criticism  that  the  factor  of  nurture  has  not  been  equalized  be- 
tween the  two  races  compared  with  as  much  success  as  would  seem 
fair  to  both  races.  Regardless  of  this  fact  certain  races — Chinese  and 
Japanese — compare  favorably  with  whites,  who  are  taken  as  a  norm 
or  control  group,  while  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mexicans  perform  on 
the  average  rather  poorly.  There  seems  some  doubt  about  the  fair- 
ness of  the  tests  for  the  latter  two  groups  because  of  language  diffi- 
culties and  unequal  environmental  opportunity.  Northern  Negroes 
test  higher  than  the  southern  Negroes.  It  is  a  rather  striking  observa- 
tion that  regardless  of  these  handicaps  and  some  evident  inferiority 
there  are  found  some  high  I.  Q.'s  among  all  the  above  races  whose 
median  I.  Q.  is  found  to  be  low  according  to  test."" 

8.  In  spite  of  quantitative  differences  in  these  measures  of  intelli- 
gence, it  is  clear  that  intelligence  quotients  may  be  altered  by  environ- 
mental procedures.  Studies  of  children  in  foster  homes  show  this. 
Only  when  so-called  inferior  races  have  been  exposed  to  equal  en- 
vironmental opportunities  can  measurements  of  intelligence  differences 
be  accepted  as  final. 

9.  There  is  no  evidence  of  qualitative  differences  in  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities between  primitives  and  civilized  groups.  "Differences  in  art 
may  all  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  materials,  in  tradition,  and 
in  technical  skill  and  not  in  the  esthetic  impulse."  ^^ 

10.  The  simple  matter  of  color  preference  of  races  which  might 
appear  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  finding  genuine  psychological 
differences  showed  no  positive  results  at  all  when  cultural  factors 
were  taken  into  account. 

11.  Although  little  careful  work  has  been  done  on  the  matter,  there 
is  "no  racial  personality  for  any  race"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

12.  "As  for  capacity  for  intellectual  concentration  or  resistance  to 
mental  fatigue,  though  the  Plains  Indian  was  shown  to  resist  more 
successfully  than  any  other  group,  even  the  sedentary  Plateau  Indian, 
and  though  the  Negro  group  was  found  to  be  distinguished  by  initial 
spurt  more  than  any  other  racial  group  tested,  the  Indian  groups  were 
not  similar  in  their  performance,  and  the  sedentary  Indians  were 
much  like  the  Negroes.  The  results  suggest  the  influence  of  selec- 
tion."" 

13.  The  tests  of  musical  talent  among  races  so  far  are  few,  but 

i-i-Ibid.,  pp.  208-9. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
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representatives  of  several  races  have  been  studied  with  the  musical 
talent  tests.  Results  of  these  tests  do  not  indicate  differences  of  an 
innate  character  in  musical  talent,  though  some  superficial  evidence 
appears  in  tests  for  pitch  and  tonal  memory, 

14.  "The  study  of  community  of  ideas  of  races  reveals  no  differ- 
ences in  the  association  process  of  the  races  so  far  tested  where  the 
environmental  factor  has  been  controlled.  This  would  have  to  be  so, 
since  associational  elements  are  largely  the  product  of  experience, 
being  determined  somewhat  by  native  make-up."" 

"The  conclusion,  then,  which  must  be  drawn  in  the  light  of  such 
scientific  investigations  as  have  been  made  is  that  there  are  no  sure 
evidences  of  real  racial  differences  in  mental  traits.  While  heredity 
operates  according  to  laws,  qualitatively  considered,  mental  traits  are 
distributed  among  all  races,  for  all  possess  these  human  traits.  Such 
a  trait  as  intelligence,  though  really  a  racial  possibility  in  all  races, 
has  been  isolated  and  emphasized  in  some  races  more  than  in  others. 
But  this  is  not  saying  that  it  could  not  be  so  emphasized  in  the  un- 
fortunate race.  As  Thorndike  has  said,  the  high  scores  secured  by 
a  race  are  often  as  significant  as  central  tendencies."  ^^ 

It  is  clear  from  this  summary  that  there  is  little  ground  for  assum- 
ing marked  average  differences  among  the  races.  While  slight  differ- 
ences may  be  shown  by  future  investigations,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  for  the  bulk  of  the  races  and  subraces,  the  differences  so 
far  shown  reflect  cultural  rather  than  biological  influences.  On  the 
other  hand,  individual  differences  within  the  races  are  everywhere 
apparent.  Moreover,  these  differences  are  many  times  as  great  as 
average  differences  between  races,  even  as  these  are  revealed  by 
present  tests.  While  these  individual  variations  are  doubtless  partly 
the  product  of  cultural  factors,  beyond  question  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  variability  in  intellectual  capacity  is  the  result  of  biological 
factors  determined  in  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  family  strains. 

56.  Cultural  Factors  in  Intelligence  Tests  of  Races  ^® 

In  the  recent  history  of  intelligence  testing,  more  particularly  as  it 
concerns  race  differences,  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  cultural  or  environmental  factors.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  results  of  the  tests  have  no  basis  in  heredity ; 
it  does  mean,  however,  that  any  interpretation  of  these  results  must 
wait  upon  a  complete  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  culture  enters  into 
the  determination  of  test  performance.  .  .  . 

14  Loc.  cit. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  211.    ^ 

16  From  Otto  KUneberg,   "Cultural    Factors  in  Intelligence-Test   Performance,"  Journal  of 
Negro  Education,  July,  1934,  vol.  3,  pp.  478,  479-82.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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When  the  cultural  differences  are  great,  the  tests  so  far  developed 
may  be  entirely  inapplicable.  In  extreme  cases,  even  the  competitive 
attitude,  which  test  performance  almost  invariably  presupposes,  may 
be  entirely  lacking.  Porteus,"  for  example,  reports  that  the  Aus- 
tralian natives  whom  he  tested  were  accustomed  to  doing  things  in 
concert,  and  to  solving  their  problems  in  groups  rather  than  as  in- 
dividuals. When  they  had  trouble  with  the  performance  tests  they 
looked  to  him  for  help  and  were  very  much  disturbed  by  his  failure 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  They  were  also  entirely  indifferent  to 
speed,  and  no  amount  of  exhortation  could  make  them  feel  the  im- 
portance of  getting  things  done  in  a  hurry.  ...  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  American  Negroes  are  also  very  much  less  concerned  with 
speed  than  are  the  whites  with  whom  they  have  been  compared.^^ 
The  same  holds  for  rural  as  contrasted  with  urban  children,  for  com- 
petitiveness and  speed,  both  of  them  of  primary  importance  in  most 
tests  of  intelligence,  are  largely  if  not  entirely  cultural  products.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  expect  native  Australians  or  Mexi- 
can Indians  who  have  never  seen  a  tennis  court  to  know  that  the  net 
is  missing  from  the  picture  (Army  Beta).  ...  In  other  cases,  the 
situation  may  be  a  familiar  one  and  yet  have  a  culturally  determined 
connotation  which  will  call  forth  a  different,  and  therefore  from  the 
tester's  point  of  view  erroneous,  solution  to  the  problem.  Fitzgerald 
and  Ludeman^^  make  this  point  in  connection  with  one  of  the  items 
in  the  National  Intelligence  Test.  This  item  presents  the  word  crowd 
and  follows  it  with  five  other  words — danger,  closeness,  dust,  excite- 
ment, number — the  task  being  to  underline  two  words  which  tell  what 
a  crowd  always  has.  The  correct  words  are,  of  course,  closeness  and 
number.  Many  Plains  Indian  children,  however,  underlined  dust  and 
excitement,  and  the  authors  point  out  that  this  is  a  reasonable  answer 
for  children  who  never  see  a  crowd  without  these  two  accompaniments. 

Another  "culturally  determined"  item  in  the  same  test  is  a  problem 

in  sentence  completion.    The  sentence  reads,  " should  prevail 

in  churches  and  libraries."  The  missing  word  is,  of  course,  silence, 
but  clearly  a  Southern  Negro  child  would  be  taught  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  churches  that  silence  is  about  the  last  thing  that  should  pre- 
vail, and  he  would  hardly  be  as  likely  as  a  white  child  to  hit  upon  the 
"correct"  answer.  .  .  . 

Even  apart  from  these  gross  differences  in  cultural  attitudes,  there 
are  many  factors  in  the  social  environment  which  it  is  necessary  to 

17  S.  D.  Porteus,  The  Psychology  of  a  Primitive  People,  1931. 

18  Otto  Klineberg,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Speed  and  Other  Factors  in  'Racial'  Differ- 
ences," Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  93  (1928) ;  J.  Peterson,  L.  H.  Lanier,  and  H.  M.  Walker, 
"Comparisons  of  White  and  Negro  Children  in  Certain  Ingenuity  and  Speed  Tests,"  Journal 
of  Comparative  Psychology,  June,  1925,  vol.  5,  pp.  271-84. 

19  J.  A.  Fitzgerald  and  W.  W.  Ludeman,  "The  Intelligence  of  Indian  Children,"  Journal  of 
Comparative  Psychology,  Aug.,  1926,  vol.  6,  pp.  319-28. 
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consider.  Since  the  days  of  the  Army  testing  program/"  we  have 
been  famihar,  for  example,  with  the  rather  close  correspondence  be- 
tween test  results  and  the  social  and  occupational  status  of  the  groups 
tested.  Subsequent  studies  have  added  much  corroborative  evidence, 
and  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  children  as  well  as  adults,  the 
"higher"  occupational  levels — professional  and  semi-professional 
classes — do  very  much  better  than  the  "lower" — unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers.  .  .  .  The  obvious  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  results  is  the  question  as  to  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect; 
whether  people  are  in  the  upper  economic  levels  because  they  are  more 
intelligent,  or  whether  they  do  better  on  the  tests  because  of  their 
superior  economic  and  educational  opportunities. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  involves  the  assumption  that  oppor- 
tunities are  equal  and  competition  is  free,  so  that  economic  level  may 
be  regarded  as  directly  determined  by  ability.  This  may  be  partly  true 
within  one  group,  for  example,  the  native-born  white  Americans,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  Negro.  .  .  . 

The  same  may  be  said  for  school  training.  The  length  of  time  an 
individual  stays  at  school  may  in  part  be  determined  by  his  intelli- 
gence, but  certainly  his  economic  status  is  not  a  matter  of  entire  in- 
difference in  that  connection.  In  addition,  when  care  is  taken  in 
Negro-white  comparisons  to  "equate"  the  children  for  amount  of 
school  training,  it  is  usually  not  realized  that  there  may  be  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  kind  of  education  that  the  white 
and  Negro  schools,  respectively,  have  to  offer.  .  .  .  With  reference 
to  Southern  Negro  children  Foreman^^  has  demonstrated  a  close  cor- 
respondence between  scores  on  achievement  tests  and  expenditures 
for  schooling.  It  is  true  that  achievement  tests  differ  from  tests  of  in- 
telligence, but  they  correlate  sufficiently  well  with  one  another  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  they  would  be  similarly  affected.  The  con- 
clusion is  justified  that  the  inadequate  schooling  of  the  average  Negro 
child  may  also  be  regarded  as  playing  an  important  part  in  test  per- 
formance. 

More  direct  evidence  of  this  relationship  comes  from  a  study  of 
the  difference  between  Northern  and  Southern  Negro  children,  al- 
though other  factors  besides  school  training  may  obviously  play  a 
significant  part.  .  .  . 

Very  recently  a  series  of  investigations  has  been  completed  in  an 
attempt  to  throw  some  further  light  upon  this  problem,^^  by  studying 
more  directly  the  effect  of  the  Northern  environment  on  the  test 
performance  of  Southern-born  Negro  children.    These  studies  in- 

20  Psychological  Examining  in  the  U.  S.  Army  (ed.  by  R.  M.  Yerkes) ,  Memoirs  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  1921,  vol.  XV. 

21  Clark  Foreman,  Environmental  Factors  in  Negro  Elementary  Education,  1932. 

22  Otto  Klineberg,  "The  Question  of  Negro  Intelligence,"  Opportunity,  Dec,  1931,  vol.  9, 
pp.  366-67;  Otto  Klineberg,  Negro  Intelligence  and  Selective  Migration,  1934. 
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volved  over  3,000  Harlem  school  children,  and  the  measures  included 
a  number  of  different  linguistic  and  performance  tests.  In  each  study 
the  children  examined  were  of  the  same  sex,  the  same  age,  attended 
the  same  or  similar  schools  in  Harlem,  were  all  Southern-born  and 
approximately  of  the  same  social  and  economic  status.  They  differed, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  only  in  one  respect,  namely,  the  number 
of  years  during  which  they  had  been  living  in  New  York.  In  each 
case  they  were  compared  with  a  New  York-born  control  group. 

It  was  argued  that  if  the  superiority  of  the  Northern  over  the 
Southern  Negroes  is  entirely  due  to  selective  migration,  the  length 
of  residence  in  New  York  should  make  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  test  scores.  If  the  environment  has  an  effect,  however,  this  should 
show  itself  in  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  test  scores  at  least  roughly 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  during  which  the  superior  en- 
vironment has  had  a  chance  to  operate.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that 
this  procedure  might  really  make  it  possible  to  choose,  on  strictly 
experimental  grounds,  between  these  two  time-honored  alternatives. 

The  results  vary  slightly  in  the  different  studies,  but  almost  with- 
out exception  they  agree,  in  showing  that  the  lowest  scores  are  ob- 
tained by  the  groups  which  have  most  recently  arrived  from  the 
South.  There  is  a  close,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  relationship 
between  length  of  residence  in  New  York  and  "intelligence,"  either 
as  measured  by  test  score  or  by  school  grade.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  improvement  in  "environment,"  with  everything  that  this  im- 
plies, can  do  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  intelligence-test  scores.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  this  improvement  seems  to  take  place  almost  entirely 
in  the  first  five  or  six  years ;  those  children  who  have  lived  in  New 
York  for  a  longer  period  seem  to  show  little  further  relative  im- 
provement. .  .  . 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  alone,  the  possibility  remains  that  in 
addition  to  the  environmental  effect,  selective  migration  may  still  ac- 
count for  at  least  part  of  the  superiority  of  Northern  Negro  children. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  discover  by  a  more  direct  method 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  for  the  migration  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent. For  this  purpose,  the  school  records  in  three  Southern  cities, 
Birmingham,  Nashville,  and  Charleston,  were  examined  carefully  to 
see  how  the  marks  obtained  by  those  children  who  had  migrated  to 
the  North  compared  with  those  of  the  children  who  had  remained  in 
the  South.  .  .  .  Altogether  over  500  such  cases  were  collected  and 
the  results  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view. 

There  was  again  no  evidence  in  favor  of  selective  migration.  The 
migrants  from  Charleston  were  a  somewhat  superior  group ;  those 
from  Nashville  were  just  about  average;  those  from  Birmingham 
were  definitely  below.    The  migrants  as  a  group  were  just  about  at 
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the  average  of  the  whole  Negro  school  population  in  these  three 
Southern  cities.  Whatever  the  selective  factors  at  work  in  migration 
may  be,  they  appear  to  differ  very  markedly  for  different  communi- 
ties. In  any  case  the  use  of  the  blanket  phrase  "selective  migration," 
to  indicate  that  it  is  invariably  the  superior  persons  who  leave,  is 
obviously  unwarranted. 
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57.  Principal  Factors  Producing  Rapid  Increase  in  World  Population  ^ 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  growth  of  population  in  the  past  two  or  three  centu- 
ries. (See  K.  Young,  An  Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter  IX.) 
There  is  no  evidence  to  explain  this  growth  of  population  on  the 
ground  of  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  It  seems  to  have  been  due 
entirely  to  the  conquest  of  famine  and  disease,  particularly  to  the 
reduction  of  mortality  in  the  early  years  of  life,  which  enabled  an 
increasing  proportion  of  individuals  to  live  through  the  reproduc- 
tive period.  Moreover,  this  amazing  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  world  has  caused  many  writers  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  real 
menace  for  the  future  if  this  expansion  of  numbers  continues  un- 
abated. (See  Selection  58,  pp.  173-77. )  The  following  selection  pre- 
sents some  of  the  basic  factors  producing  this  momentous  increase 
in  population. 

The  Muzzling  of  Famine 

When  a  people  live  on  Nature's  gifts  their  food  supply  will  fluctu- 
ate violently  from  causes  beyond  their  control.  But  even  after  they 
have  gone  quite  over  to  food  production,  the  caprice  of  the  seasons 
may  bring  to  naught  the  labors  of  the  husbandmen,  and  there  is 
famine.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Various  developments  save  us  to-day  from  the  jaws  of  the 
gaunt  wolf. 

.  .  .  How  much  a  slim  harvest  will  cause  a  dearth  of  food  depends 
on  the  breadth  of  the  area  from  which  you  can  draw  supplies.  When 
ten  leagues  is  the  limit,  one  season  in  twenty  may  be  so  bad  that  the 

1  From  E.  A.  Ross,  Standing  Room  Only?,  1927,  pp.  23,  27-29,  30,  33-34,  36,  71,  79-80.  With 
the  consent  of  the  author,  some  slight  rearrangement  of  subdivisions  has  been  made.  By- 
permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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local  price  of  food  will  be  doubled.  When  rail  gives  you  a  radius  of 
five  hundred  miles,  this  may  occur  but  once  in  a  century.  When  it  is 
possible  to  tap  overseas  sources,  none  may  ever  starve  save  from  pov- 
erty. Hence,  every  extension  of  interregional  or  international  trade 
puts  famine  further  off.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  processes  of  drying,  canning,  and  chilling  have  been  so 
perfected  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  time  limit  to  the  keeping,  and 
therewith  to  the  shipping,  of  foods. 

.  .  .  Thanks  to  international  trade  a  many-sided  economic  life  in- 
sures a  people  against  famine.  In  a  country  purely  agricultural  a  bad 
drought  may  cut  the  national  income  in  two.  But  in  case  there  are 
forests,  mines,  oil  wells,  and  factories  with  products  to  export,  while 
some  own  shipping  and  investments  abroad,  there  will  be  means  for 
buying  and  bringing  in  foreign  food. 

.  .  .  Famines  in  India  are  not  always  in  years  of  little  rain.  Often 
they  occur  in  years  of  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  which,  however,  comes 
too  early  or  too  late  or  too  much  at  a  time,  and  is  not  stored.  Now 
great  engineering  works  which  impound  flood-waters  in  high  valleys 
to  release  them  when  distant  river  plains  are  athirst  afford  agriculture 
protection  against  deadly  droughts.  Where,  as  in  the  Punjab,  five 
rivers  are  joined  by  canals  and  led  upon  the  desert,  the  cultivator 
defies  the  brazen  sky,  for  his  moisture  is  assured  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  whole  Himalayan  uplift.  .  .  . 

...  A  popular  standard  of  living  which  includes  much  besides 
necessaries  is  a  bulwark  against  famine.  The  average  Indian  agricul- 
turist lays  out  on  food  94  per  cent  of  his  total  expenditure.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Western  Europe  working-class  groups  will  lay  out 
on  food  from  44  to  50  per  cent  of  what  they  spend ;  in  the  United 
States,  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  ...  So  in  a  pinch  the  Occidental 
worker's  family  could  double,  or  even  treble,  its  outlay  on  food ;  while 
the  Indian  worker's  family  could  not  add  more  than  a  small  fraction. 

Moreover  ...  by  eating  less  and  coarser  food  an  employed  Ameri- 
can laborer  might  be  able  without  assistance  to  keep  his  family  alive 
even  if  the  price  of  food  rose  to  four  times  the  normal.  .  .  . 

The  Conquest  of  Disease 

To-day  the  doctors  are  triumphantly  riding  down  the  broken  ranks 
of  disease  only  because  of  a  series  of  wonderful  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  Dr.  Jenner  turned  a  page  of  history  when  in  1796 
he  inoculated  a  boy  with  the  virus  of  cowpox  and  found  that  the  lad 
was  immune  when  exposed  to  smallpox.  Although  the  good  doctor 
did  not  understand  what  really  had  taken  place,  vaccination  was  born 
of  his  experiment. 

In  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  an  English  surgeon,  Joseph  Lister, 
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aghast  because  so  many  of  his  operations  terminated  in  death  from 
blood-poisoning  or  gangrene,  noticed  that  there  was  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  proportion  of  the  cases  going  wrong  if  extreme  clean- 
liness had  been  observed  during  the  operation  and  if  the  wound  had 
been  protected  from  exposure  to  the  air.  So  he  began  to  use  carbolic 
acid  to  form  a  crust  over  the  wound  and  keep  out  the  air.  Thus  he 
became  the  father  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

...  A  little  later  Louis  Pasteur,  a  French  physician,  was  called 
to  aid  the  wine  and  beer  producers  of  his  nation  by  discovering  why 
so  much  of  their  product  "went  bad."  His  investigations  showed  that 
if  beer  and  wine  were  hermetically  sealed  fermentation  would  not 
take  place.  He  went  on  to  prove  that  foods  could  be  kept  fresh  and 
milk  could  be  kept  sweet  for  an  indefinite  period  if  only  the  minute 
forms  of  life  floating  about  in  the  air  were  excluded.  Then  he  startled 
the  world  with  the  announcement  that  he  had  found  the  cause  of 
anthrax  in  certain  minute  rod-shaped  bodies,  "bacteria."  This  dis- 
covery put  the  "germ  theory"  of  disease  on  its  feet.  Pasteur  went  on 
to  develop  an  antitoxin  for  anthrax  in  1881  and  another  for  hydro- 
phobia in  1885.  At  a  glance  Lister  caught  the  significance  of  Pasteur's 
discoveries.  So  this  was  why  cleanliness  prevented  blood-poisoning ! 
By  excluding  these  viewless  seeds  of  disease  Lister  had  stumbled  upon 
scientific  antisepsis. 

Now  came  a  glorious  burst  of  discoveries.  The  finest  minds — Koch, 
Laveran,  Kitasato,  Yersin,  Theobald  Smith,  Manson — trained  their 
microscopes  upon  disease  products  and  exposed  a  whole  den  of  deadly 
serpents:  the  gonococcus  and  the  organism  of  leprosy  in  1879;  the 
pneumococcus,  the  staphylococcus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  malarial 
Plasmodium  in  1880;  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  streptococcus  in 
1882;  the  "comma  bacillus"  of  cholera  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in 
1883;  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  1884;  the  meningococcus  in  1887;  the 
plague  bacillus  in  1894;  the  dysentery  bacillus  in  1897;  the  germ  of 
syphilis  in  1905;  the  bacillus  of  whooping-cough  in  1906;  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  in  1919.  .  .  . 

...  So  the  struggle  against  diseases  turned  into  warfare  upon  the 
bacteria  which  cause  them.  For  this  attack  perhaps  the  best  weapon 
is  general  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene.  Asiatic  cholera,  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  tuberculosis  are  losing  power  over  the  more  cleanly 
peoples.  The  cleanliness  program  includes  the  extermination  of  ver- 
min. ...  In  fact  more  than  two  hundred  diseases  have  been  shown 
to  be  carried  by  insects.  Another  measure  preventive  and  often  cura- 
tive is  vaccination  or  inoculation.  This  takes  usually  the  form  of 
injecting  an  attenuated  culture  of  virus  into  the  individual  with  the 
object  of  subjecting  him  to  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  thus  causing 
immunity  to  later  exposures.  ... 
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A  third  measure  is  the  use  of  serums.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the 
toxin  which  is  introduced,  but  the  antitoxin.  The  antibodies  already 
formed  are  taken  from  an  immunized  individual  or  animal  and  in- 
jected into  the  blood-stream  of  the  person  to  be  treated.  .  .  . 

Mastery  of  Disease  Saves  the  Babies 

Until  lately  the  life  of  the  race,  as  heedless  as  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut, has  moved  forward  over  the  corpses  of  babies.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  half  the  infants  born  in  London  died 
under  two  years,  although  in  the  healthy  English  country-side  six  out 
of  seven  might  survive  the  third  year.  Our  grandparents,  if  they  were 
city  dwellers,  lost  one  child  in  four  before  it  was  a  year  old.  Before 
the  World  War  a  quarter  of  the  babies  born  in  Hungary  and  Russia 
failed  to  live  a  year.  Two  decades  ago  Moscow  was  losing  forty-eight 
babies  out  of  a  hundred.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  lessons  of  modern  hygiene  and  medi- 
cine have  been  taken  to  heart,  infants  flourish  and  bloom  as  if  led  by 
guardian  angels.  There  are  now  thirteen  peoples  which  get  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  their  babies  through  the  first  year.  In  England  and  in 
London  there  are  less  than  seventy  infant  deaths  per  thousand  births, 
which  is  about  the  figure  for  the  Registration  Area  of  the  United 
States.  In  thirty  years  Australia  has  cut  its  infant  mortality  nearly 
one  half.  It  is  New  Zealand,  however,  which  holds  the  world's  record 
for  good  mothering,  since  she  loses  in  the  first  year  but  one  baby  in 
twenty-five !  Back  through  all  human  experience,  spanning,  say,  half 
a  million  years,  the  equal  of  this  has  never  been  known.  Product  of 
brains,  heart,  and  teamwork,  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  "wonders  of  the  world"  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon,  or  the  Panama  Canal. 

Results  of  the  War  on  Disease 

Could  our  doctors  throttle  only  the  maladies  of  age,  such  as  cancer, 
nephritis,  Bright's  disease,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apoplexy),  they 
would  prolong  chiefly  lives  past  reproducing.  The  population  would 
be  enlarged  by  a  host  of  elders,  but  the  child  crop  would  be  no 
heavier.  Did  their  skill  lie  in  coping  with  the  diseases  which  prey  upon 
early  adult  life,  their  success  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  numbers.  The  lives  they  save  would  presently  produce  other 
lives,  so  that  the  effects  of  their  efforts  would  be  cumulative. 

Now  it  is  just  in  the  conserving  of  infant,  juvenile,  and  early  adult 
lives  that  modern  medicine  has  scored  its  big  successes ;  while  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  field  of  the  degenerative  diseases — which  attack  chiefly 
after  the  reproduction  period — ^that  it  has  registered  the  fewest  gains. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  it  makes  population  grow  like  Jonah's  gourd. 
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58.   The  Dangers  of  Rapid  Increase  in  Population^ 

Many  writers  on  problems  of  world  population  see  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  Orient,  a 
menace  to  our  future.  These  Neo-Malthusians  believe  that  the 
limited  resources  of  the  world  will  prevent  unlimited  expansion  of 
numbers.  Others,  who  note  the  decline  in  population  in  Western 
countries,  believe  that  as  culture  elsewhere  advances  to  the  level 
of  that  of  western  Europe,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  certain  of 
the  British  colonies,  we  shall  witness  a  decline  in  rates  of  increase 
in  population.  The  discussion  has  gone  on  for  some  years.  Sir 
George  Handley  Knibbs,  a  prominent  Australian  and  English 
statistician,  paints  a  somewhat  dark  picture  of  the  future. 

.  .  .  We  may  now  .  .  .  ask,  "What  are  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  world's  future?"  "Is  there 
really  a  population  menace,  constituting  the  Shadow  of  the  World's 
Future?" 

The  rate,  at  which  Man  has  increased  for  more  than  a  century, 
informs  us  that  we  have  unquestionably  entered  upon  a  new  era.  That 
rate  will  probably  not  diminish  except  through  the  arrival  of  un- 
foreseen troublous  times.  Of  itself,  the  rate  will  create  enormous 
difficulties,  for  mankind  has  not  yet  become  an  economic  unity,  nor 
has  it  yet  learnt  to  regard  issues  from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  time  available  for  all  necessary  adjustments  is  so  short 
that  Man's  immediate  task  is  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  and  it  is 
inescapable.  History  reveals,  however,  that  the  building  up  of  the 
character  of  a  people  is  a  slow  process  and  one  which  involves  cen- 
turies of  experience  and  effort. 

Existing  conditions  are  such  that,  if  they  continue,  mankind  could 
perhaps  attain  to  3,900  millions,  double  its  present  numbers.  This 
would  involve  no  more  variation  of  its  organisation  than  would  seem 
to  be  easily  possible  with  any  sincere  and  well-directed  effort.  But  to 
reach  even  this  population  without  world-wide  calamities  superven- 
ing, quite  special  efforts  will  be  essential,  as  anyone  will  readily  per- 
ceive who  has  taken  account  of  the  movements  in  the  East,  in  Africa, 
and  in  America.  Man  is  face  to  face  with  issues  which  demand  at- 
tention, and  which  call  for  an  incisive  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the 
inferior  and  the  so-called  coloured  races.  A  new  liberalism,  and  a 
less  egoistic  regard  for  the  well-being  of  all  races,  is  being  called  into 
existence. 

2  From  Sir  George  Handley  Knibbs,  The  Shadow  of  the  World's  Future,  1928,  pp.   115-19, 
120-21.    By  permission  of  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  publishers. 
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For  the  world  to  attain  to  thrice  its  existing  numbers,  that  is  to 
5,850  millions,  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing  characters  of  hu- 
man civilisations  will  not  necessarily  be  involved ;  but  it  will  involve 
great  improvements  in  respect  of  international  economics,  and  in  re- 
spect of  the  moral  aspects  of  national  and  international  life.  It  will 
involve  also  many  further  advances  in  science  and  technology,  ad- 
vances greatly  surpassing  those  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Doubtless,  too,  it  will  involve  the  cultivation  of  areas  now  neglected. 

For  the  earth  to  quadruple  its  numbers,  that  is  to  attain  to  7,800 
millions,  is  a  huger  task,  involving  not  only  a  much  more  efficient  use 
of  its  surface,  but  also  a  deeper  study  of  the  climatological  factors 
which  can  aid  in  the  enormous  improvement  of  its  food-supplies  that 
will  be  required.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  chemico-physical  factors 
are  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  what  is  also  essential,  viz.,  the 
virtual  elimination  of  all  forms  of  unscrupulous  egoism  in  the  life  of 
nations  and  in  the  relations  of  races.  This  means  that  thorough  and 
sympathetic  studies  of  those  things  in  international  life  which  reveal 
that  Man  is  subject  to  moral  law  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  (Is  there 
any  real  expression  of  such  law  in  the  inter-relations  of  mankind?) 
Moreover,  the  financial  and  economic  systems,  and  the  different  pro- 
ductivities of  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  will  have  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  greatest  possible  equity  and  good  will. 

This  limit  of  7,800  millions  will  be  passed  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  probably  very  slowly.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
still  further  increase  can  take  place,  to  the  order  of  say  five  times 
the  present  population,  viz.,  to  9,750  millions,  and  ultimately  it  might 
reach  even  six  times,  say  11,700  millions.  It  seems  certain  that,  under 
any  conditions  whatsoever,  the  numbers  of  the  human  race  can  never 
surpass  this.  Even  to  attain  to  9,750  millions,  the  perfection  of  all 
human  organisation  would  have  to  be  so  high  on  the  moral  as  well 
as  on  the  physical  plane,  that  it  is  very  difficult  even  to  imagine  how 
this  can  transpire  in  the  limits  of  time  which  are  probably  available. 
The  history  of  the  human  race  appears  to  indicate  that  only  very 
slow  changes,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  Man's 
character  are  possible.  Unless  the  changes  arrive  through  intelligent 
reproductive  controls,  taking  every  advantage  of  appropriate  methods 
of  reproduction,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  7,800  limit  will  ever 
be  passed. 

Although  the  history  of  Japan  has  been  a  revelation  of  how  rapidly 
a  people,  with  devoted  and  mentally  capable  leaders,  may  develop 
in  a  particular  direction,  viz.,  in  that  which  has  characterised  Western 
civilisation,  and  although  the  rapid  rise  of  various  other  peoples  has 
been  almost  equally  surprising,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  attain  to  a 
high  population-density,  the  prevailing  aims  of  human  lives  will  have 
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to  be  less  concerned  with  complications  in  the  mere  standard-of-living. 
A  more  humble  life,  physically,  with  a  deeper  regard  for  the  higher 
issues,  is  a  sine  qua  non,  if  it  be  really  desired  to  see  the  earth  covered 
with  contented  peoples,  whose  well-being  is  assured  and  whose  living 
is  a  disclosure  of  generous  attitude  and  noble  purpose.  When  such 
propositions  are  really  examined,  it  is  at  once  apparent,  that  for 
mankind  to  multiply  greatly  is  not  merely  a  physical  difficulty:  it  is 
one  involving  his  higher  powers,  and  that  view  lies  behind  much  of 
what  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  has  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  nationalism.  We  do  not  accept  his  view  as  an  unassailable 
verdict  as  to  the  essence  of  the  whole  position,  but  it  is  one  which 
it  is  desirable  to  analyse  carefully.  And,  reverting  again  to  Japan, 
the  Bushido  ideals  of  that  nation,  exemplified  in  the  readiness  of  the 
former  Daimios  to  forgo  their  privileges  for  the  nation's  well-being, 
show  that  ethical  elements  can  play  a  very  real  part  in  the  numerical 
and  dynamic  development  of  a  people. 

Finally,  one  may  say  that  although  the  dream  of  a  densely  peopled 
earth,  living  in  relative  contentment,  is  not  an  impossible  one,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  dream  of  the  impossible,  as  things  are.  The  earth  numbers 
to-day  only  1,950  millions,  after  its  long  life-history;  an  amazing  fact 
even  after  only  its  10,000  years  of  recent  development.  This  has  been 
because  of  its  great  intellectual,  and  also  its  great  moral,  limitations. 
The  cynic  may  well  say  "these  dreams  of  the  world's  possible  future 
are  but  idle  phantasies,"  and  the  sneer  would  be  well-founded.  Never- 
theless, it  is  suggested  that  the  world's  future  can  be  vastly  better 
than  its  present,  and  the  future  is  worthy  of  sympathetic  considera- 
tion, as  to  ways  and  means  of  advance,  by  the  finest  minds  and  the 
noblest  characters. 

At  the  present  time  the  mere  increase  of  population,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Man's  moral  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  scien- 
tific knowledge,  is  threatening  trouble.  With  the  collisions  of  interest 
that  are  now  in  existence,  the  future  looks  not  merely  threatening 
but  very  ominous  indeed.  If  that  future  is  to  be  better  than  appears, 
it  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  era 
that  is  dawning.  The  matter  even  of  its  growth  in  numbers  is  truly 
momentous,  and,  with  its  assertive  and  unscrupulous  greeds,  is  no 
less  alarming  to  any  one  who  has  any  vision,  and  who  realises  to 
what  past  history  is  pointing.  The  frightful  indifference  to  ghastly 
miseries  and  unspeakable  sufferings  which  made  the  last  war  possi- 
ble, reveal  the  spirit  which  is  governing  so  large  a  part  of  mankind 
even  now.  That  spirit  is  a  limiting  factor  to  the  growth  of  the  human 
race  and  to  material  and  spiritual  advances  in  its  future.  Virtually 
we  are  told  it  will  never  change ;  if  that  be  true,  then  the  Shadow  of 
the  Future  will  be  very  dark. 
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The  World's  Future  is,  then,  the  problem  of  problems.  That  we 
should  at  once  face  it,  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
increases  in  population-numbers  is  already  threatening  us  with  ap- 
parently almost  insoluble  difficulties:  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
numbers  that  make  the  problem  a  stupendous,  aye,  even  an  appalling, 
one.  .  .  . 

When  one  thinks  of  the  periods  which  have  been  necessary  for  the 
development  of  all  the  highly  civilised  peoples  among  mankind,  and 
of  the  crude  stages  only  now  reached  by  the  backward  peoples,  it 
would  seem  that  no  possible  effort  during  the  remaining  three- fourths 
of  the  present  century  can  materially  alter  the  conditions  existing, 
at  any  rate  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race.  The  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  with  the  more  advanced  nations,  the  range  and 
excellence  of  their  comforts,  the  elaboration  of  their  methods,  of 
their  customs  and  their  enjoyments,  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of 
their  appointments,  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  or  its 
equivalent  in  labour,  of  those  who  control  the  social  and  political 
world,  all  imply  an  accentuation  of  the  elements  of  human  nature 
which  constitute  the  main  promptings  of  modern  Man.  It  is  these 
things  that  make  the  future  difficult. 

When  one  knows  something  of  the  world's  surface  and  of  its  peo- 
ples, and  finds  it  possible  for  a  country  like  Switzerland  to  carry  a 
population  of  247  to  the  square  mile,  while  a  country  like  the  United 
States  of  America  is  carrying  only  39,  being  told  also  by  certain 
special  and  able  students  that  it  can  never  carry  more  than  66  to  the 
square  mile,  one  realises  how  superficial  are  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  world's  possibilities. 

The  data  do  not  yet  exist  by  means  of  which  a  really  exhaustive 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  world's  population-limits,  as  things  are 
at  present,  nor  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  But  we  do  know  enough  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  fear  that  a  country  with  immense 
resources  can  carry  only  66  to  the  square  mile  is  created  by  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  the  problem  in  hand.  No  sufficient  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  standard-of -living  assumed  to  be  essential,  nor  of  the 
fact  that  the  theory  leading  to  this  estimate  is  based  upon  merely 
temporary,  undeveloped  and  unessential  conditions.  It  may  of  course 
be  true  that  the  easy  state  of  things  in  any  new  country  must  pass 
as  the  world's  peoples  multiply,  and  that  the  standards  existing  must 
perforce  change.  If  they  do  change  in  the  direction  of  less  luxury, 
then  the  estimate  of  66  people  to  the  square  mile  goes  by  the  board. 

Even  should  our  estimates  of  the  limits  of  production  be  too  modest, 
it  still  remains  true  that  mankind  is  profligate  in  the  use  of  such  of 
Nature's  materials  as  are  immediately  at  his  disposal,  and  he  is  apply- 
ing them,  and  the  food-stuffs  likely  to  be  available,  recklessly.    For 
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this  reason  Man  will  certainly  be  pulled  up  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  Shadow  of  his  future  remains  in  being.  .  .  . 

59.  The  Threatened  Decline  in  Western  Population' 

Although  the  total  population  of  the  world  has  increased  enor- 
mously during  recent  decades,  and  especially  since  the  World  War, 
most  of  the  western  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  colonies  have  shown  a  decided  decrease  in  their  birth  rates. 
If  this  trend  should  become  common  the  world  over,  some  of  the 
fears  of  such  writers  as  Ross  and  Knibbs  (see  Selections  57  and 
58,  pp.  169-77)  would  seem  unwarranted.  In  the  United  States 
in  particular  this  decline  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  fewer  chil- 
dren are  born  in  each  succeeding  year  than  in  the  year  previous. 
When  this  fact  is  associated  with  another,  namely,  that  immigra- 
tion from  other  countries  has  practically  ceased,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  United  States  may  soon  have  a  stationary  population, 
and  that  ultimately  it  may  face  a  declining  population.  The  social, 
political,  and  economic  implications  of  such  a  change  are  many. 
Standards  of  living,  education,  distribution  of  wealth,  and  polit- 
ical power  among  the  nations  are  but  a  few  matters  which  will  be 
affected.  The  following  selection  discusses  some  of  the  population 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

For  12  years  the  number  of  births  in  the  United  States  has  been 
less  each  year  than  in  the  year  preceding,  with  three  exceptions.  In 
1933  nearly  700,000  fewer  children  were  born  than  in  192 1.  In  addi- 
tion, the  flow  of  immigrants  from  Europe  has  been  stopped ;  indeed, 
each  year  during  the  last  three  years  more  people  have  left  the  United 
States  than  have  entered  it.  Ten  to  12  years  ago  the  yearly  increase 
of  population  in  the  nation  was  about  2,000,000.  Now  it  is  less  than 
1,000,000.  In  1933  it  was,  apparently,  a  little  less  than  800,000.  The 
enrollment  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  has  started  downward 
and  will  soon  decline  rapidly. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  slow- 
ing up.  And  already  there  are  not  enough  children  being  born  to 
maintain  the  present  population  permanently.  However,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nation  will  continue  to  increase  for  at  least  5  years, 
probably  15  years,  possibly  20  years,  principally  because  of  the  large 
number  of  middle-aged  people,  the  heritage  of  a  higher  birth  rate 
and  heavier  immigration  in  the  past.    As  these  middle-aged  people 

3  From  O.  E.  Baker,  "The  Population  Prospect,"  Scientific  Monthly,  Aug.,  1934,  vol.  39,  pp. 
167-69.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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grow  old  and  die,  the  death  rate  will  rise,  not  because  people  are 
dying  younger,  but  because  there  will  be  more  and  more  old  people 
to  die.  The  census  of  1930  showed  that  people  over  65  years  of  age 
had  increased  34  per  cent  since  1920  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
50  per  cent  in  the  cities.  The  census  of  1940  will  show  a  similar  in- 
crease of  old  people,  and  by  1950  there  will  be  nearly  twice  as  many 
old  people  in  the  nation  as  in  1930. 

Slowly  the  number  of  deaths  will  increase,  while  the  number  of 
births  seems  likely  to  decrease  for  some  time  to  come.  Probably  10 
to  20  years  hence  births  and  deaths  will  balance.  This  balance  may 
last  for  a  few  years,  resulting  in  a  stationary  population.  Afterward 
deaths  will  exceed  births,  unless  the  birth  rate  rises  or  the  restric- 
tions on  immigration  are  relaxed.  When  this  occurs  the  population  of 
the  nation  will  begin  to  decline.  According  to  estimates  of  Thompson 
and  Whelpton,  of  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Popula- 
tion Problems,  at  Miami  University,  Ohio,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1940  will  be  about  132,000,000.  By  1950  the  popu- 
lation will  have  increased  to  136,000,000.  In  i960  the  population  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1950,  the  peak  having  been  reached  between 
these  years.  By  1970,  according  to  this  estimate  ,  .  .  the  population 
of  the  nation  will  have  declined  to  about  132,000,000,  and  by  1980 
to  126,000,000,  which  is  about  the  same  population  as  at  present. 

This  estimate  was  made  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  continued  rapid 
decrease  in  births  in  1933 — more  than  100,000  fewer,  apparently,  than 
in  1932 — suggests  that  the  stationary  population  may  be  nearer  than 
even  this  "low"  estimate  of  Thompson  and  Whelpton  indicated.  If 
the  increase  in  the  nation's  population  continues  to  diminish  at  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  last  10  years,  the  population  of  the  nation 
will  be  stationary  about  1942. 

We  have  probably  15  years  ahead  of  us  before  the  peak  of  popu- 
lation is  reached,  and  30  years  before  the  decline  from  this  peak  will 
have  reached  the  present  population  level.  There  is  time  in  which  to 
develop  a  new  attitude  toward  children  and  family  responsibilities, 
and  change  our  manner  of  living  so  that  children  will  not  cost  so  much 
to  raise  and  educate  as  at  present.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  number  of  children  under  5 
years  of  age  in  the  large  cities  lacked  about  20  per  cent  of  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  stationary  population  permanently,  without 
migration  from  rural  areas  or  immigration  from  foreign  lands,  while 
in  the  smaller  cities  there  was  about  6  per  cent  deficit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  village  and  suburban  population  there  was  a  surplus  of 
children  of  fully  30  per  cent  and  in  the  farm  population  a  surplus 
of  50  per  cent  above  the  number  necessary  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion stationary.    In  1930  urban  deficit  and  rural  surplus  about  bal- 
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anced,  according  to  Dr.  Lotka,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  but  since  1930  the  national  birth  rate  has  declined  12  per 
cent  further.  The  rural  population  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its 
own  numbers  and  provide  enough  young  people  for  the  cities,  even 
if  jobs  could  be  found  for  them,  to  balance  the  urban  deficit.  The 
large  cities  particularly  may  well  consider  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  great  shifts  in  the  residence  of 
the  people. 

Fully  as  important,  I  believe,  as  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  population  living  in  a  rural  environment  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  parents  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  chil- 
dren and  the  preservation  of  the  family  line.  In  my  opinion,  the 
accelerated  decline  in  the  birth  rate  which  followed  the  world  war 
was  owing  not  only  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  particularly  in  the 
cities,  but  also  to  the  disillusionment  of  many  young  people  after  the 
war  and  to  changes  in  their  desires  and  ideals.  The  craving  for  lux- 
ury, amusements  and  social  position  apparently  became  keener  than 
before,  and  the  striving  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  became  more 
wide-spread.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  this  higher  standard 
of  living  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  rigid  restriction  on  the  size  of 
the  family;  as  a  hard-working,  married  student  in  a  university,  who 
had  two  children,  remarked  to  me  several  years  ago :  "No  more 
babies  until  we  have  an  automobile." 

This  rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  as  wide  as  the  European 
sphere  of  civilization.  A  stationary  population  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  will  be  reached,  it 
is  now  estimated,  within  ten  years,  and  a  few  years  later  decline  will 
set  in.  It  appears  that  our  modern  urban  economic  system,  with  its 
associated  social  ideals,  tends  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  below  the  level 
of  population  maintenance  as  universally  as  the  former  self-sufficing 
agricultural  system  tended  to  maintain  it  above  that  level.  In  every 
state  of  the  United  States,  without  exception,  the  ratio  of  children 
under  5  years  old  to  women  of  child-bearing  age  is  smaller  in  the 
urban  population  than  in  the  rural ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  every 
nation  of  Europe  that  collects  birth  statistics,  likewise  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  The  social  code,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  in  the  cities  particu- 
larly, is  unquestionably  promoting  depopulation.  And  it  seems  un- 
likely that  this  code  will  be  changed  in  time  to  prevent  a  declining 
population  in  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  north-western 
Europe. 

After  the  decline  sets  in  there  may  develop  a  movement  of  religious 
intensity  directed  toward  the  preservation  of  the  family,  the  nation 
and  the  race.  To  be  a  parent  of  healthy  children  may  afford  as  much 
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social  prestige  as  to  be  the  owner  of  a  high-priced  automobile  or  of 
over-stuffed  furniture.  It  is  possible  that  this  change  in  ideals  and  in 
estimates  of  things  worth  while  may  develop  before  the  decline  in 
population  actually  sets  in.  Let  us  hope  so,  for  a  declining  population 
will  have  very  serious  economic,  psychological  and  biological  conse- 
quences. 

60.   The  Relation  of  Population  Growth  to  Food  Supply  and 
Natural  Resources  * 

It  is  apparent  from  the  factual  material  and  from  the  variety  of 
theories  of  population  that  population  is  related  to  other  features  of 
life.  Certainly  Malthus  had  a  strong  point  in  his  thesis  that  popula- 
tions tend  to  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  Truly  the  desire  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  class  status,  and  for  higher  standards  of 
living  tends  to  result  in  restriction  of  the  birth  rate.  So,  too,  the  in- 
creasingly effective  control  of  disease  has  led  to  reduction  in  the 
death  rate  even  in  classes  of  people  who  have  no  ambition  to  reduce 
their  birth  rates  in  any  corresponding  fashion.  (See  Selection  57  on 
p.  172.)  And  it  is  evident  that  from  these  facts  wider  socioeconomic 
and  political  problems  arise  which  have  world-wide  significance. 

The  principal  source  of  food  has  been  the  land  surfaces  of  the 
earth  capable  of  cultivation.  True,  in  the  rise  of  culture  men  at  one 
time  were  doubtless  more  dependent  on  hunting  and  fishing  than  on 
vegetable  and  plant  life.  But  among  our  most  primitive  groups,  seed- 
gathering,  berrypicking,  and  the  use  of  natural  fruits  and  grains  are 
common.  But  clearly  only  limited  numbers  of  people  can  survive  on 
these  "natural"  supplies:  seeds,  berries,  undomesticated  grains,  and 
on  the  products  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Anything  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial population,  making  possible  division  of  labor  and  higher  cul- 
ture, has  always  depended  on  agriculture  and  its  related  occupations. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  in  spite  of  tremendous  advances  in  other  in- 
dustries, agriculture  remains  basic  to  the  survival  of  our  world  popu- 
lation. 

Agriculture  does  not  depend  on  mere  land  surface,  or  even  upon 
tillable  land.  To  be  useful  for  crops,  land  must  have  water  and  sun- 
light ;  hence  climate,  especially  heat,  light,  and  rainfall,  is  highly  im- 
portant. The  limitations  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  these  things  will 
be  made  clear  by  a  few  simple  estimates. 

The  relation  of  rainfall  to  the  use  of  land  surface  is  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  following  facts :  One  quarter  of  the  land  surface  has  less 
than  10  inches  of  rainfall  annually.  One  half  of  it  receives  from  10 
to  40  inches,  the  balance  ranging  above  the  latter  figure.   The  season 

4  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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of  precipitation  is  of  course  also  important.  It  is  evident  that  lo 
inches  is  too  little  except  for  sparse  grazing  land  and,  under  very- 
favorable  seasonal  conditions,  for  dry  farming.  The  best  food  crops 
are  doubtless  raised  where  the  rainfall  ranges  from  20  to  60  inches 
— an  area  which  includes  31  per  cent  of  all  the  land  surface.  Yet 
even  in  this  range  there  are  some  areas  where  high  temperatures  would 
interfere  with  the  most  productive  use  of  land  provided  the  land  were 
cultivable. 

The  total  earth's  surface  is  197.05  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
of  this  slightly  more  than  one  fourth  is  land  surface.  Ignoring  certain 
polar  areas,  this  land  surface  is  about  52.5  million  square  miles.  But 
obviously  not  all  this  is  available  for  the  production  of  food.  Large 
areas  are  mountainous,  rocky,  desert,  sandy,  or  barren.  Warren  S. 
Thompson  estimates  that  of  this  land  surface  somewhat  less  than  one 
third,  or  about  15,625,000  square  miles,  is  available  for  these  products. 
Sir  George  Handley  Knibbs  gives  slightly  higher  figures,  16,400,000 
square  miles.  We  find  that  Knibbs  estimates  that  of  this  productive 
land,  2,800,000  square  miles  is  in  pasture,  200,000  in  shrubs,  7,300,- 
000  square  miles  in  forests,  1,000,000  in  marshland,  and  that  only 
5,100,000  square  miles  is  arable.^  Of  the  total  land  surface,  there- 
fore, Knibbs  estimates  that  but  31.2  per  cent  is  productive,  25.9  per 
cent  unproductive,  and  about  42.9  per  cent  unspecified.  Some  of  this 
latter  land  might  be  cultivated  in  the  future,  but  in  terms  of  present 
methods  its  cultivation  would  cost  more  than  the  economic  returns 
would  warrant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientist  has  done  much  to  enrich  land  by 
better  fertilizers,  to  improve  the  quality  of  plant  and  animal  stocks, 
and  to  show  the  farmer  many  ways  of  producing  better  crops.  More- 
over, the  mechanization  of  agriculture — the  use  of  tractors,  automo- 
biles, highly  efficient  machinery  for  harvesting  cereal  crops,  and  so 
on — has  further  tended  to  increase  farm  production. 

It  is  clear  that  land  and  other  natural  resources  are  not  limitless. 
Although  Malthus  did  not  foresee  the  great  expansion  of  agriculture 
and  although  he  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  large  natural  resources 
of  coal,  iron,  and  oil  which  play  such  a  part  in  our  material  culture 
today,  his  fundamental  position  that  natural  resources  set  limits  to 
the  increase  of  population  is  still  true.  While  alarmists  frighten  us 
about  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  resources,  extreme  optimists  tell  us 
constantly  that  science,  invention,  and  discovery  will  continue  to  wave 
the  magic  wand  that  will  make  our  resources  always  fit  our  wants. 
This  latter  possibility  is  certainly  unlikely,  since  so  far  there  are  no 
evidences  of  the  replacement  of  certain  basic  resources.  As  to  food- 
stuffs, although  one  hears  much  about  synthetic  foods  in  the  future, 

5  Adapted  from  Sir  George  Handley  Knibbs,  The  Shadow  of  the  World's  Future,  1928,  p.  29. 
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certainly  there  are  no  cheap  and  adequate  means  of  making  them  com- 
mercially in  such  quantities  and  at  such  a  low  cost  of  production  as  to 
replace  the  natural  agricultural  products.  There  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  synthetic  foods,  but  the  likelihood  that  this  development  will 
relieve  us  of  the  pressure  on  our  land  is  problematic. 

Still,  people  are  easily  overimpressed  with  the  statistics  of  increase 
in  farm  crops.  In  our  own  country,  however,  this  increase  is  not  due 
so  much  to  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  as  to  other  factors.  Since 
1910-1915  only  10  per  cent  of  the  increased  productivity  is  due  to 
increased  yields  per  acre.  The  rest  is  due  to  other  factors.  Of  these 
Warren  S,  Thompson  mentions  four  principal  ones :  ( i )  with  the 
present  use  of  tractors  and  automobiles,  the  release  of  land  for  other 
uses  formerly  necessary  to  raise  forage  crops  for  draft  animals ; 

(2)  improved  methods  of  feeding  dairy  and  meat-producing  animals; 

(3)  the  shift  from  less  efficient  to  more  efficient  farm  animals,  e.g., 
from  beef  cattle  and  sheep  to  dairy  cattle  and  hogs ;  (4)  the  change 
from  less  productive  to  more  productive  crops,  e.g.,  from  wheat  to 
corn,  corn  to  cotton,  etc.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  increased  production 
in  this  country  is  less  due  to  increased  fertility  than  to  more  efficient 
methods  of  land  utilization.  Furthermore,  one  can  not  generalize  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  situation  can  exist  only  in  a  young  country  like  ours 
with  an  abundance  of  new  land  and  efficient  machinery  to  aid  produc- 
tion. So,  too,  increased  mechanization  must  be  related  to  the  growth 
of  population  in  such  a  way  that  great  dislocations  of  large  sections 
of  the  population  through  technological  unemployment  and  hence  re- 
duction in  standards  of  living  will  not  take  place. 

Of  course  food  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  problem  of  population. 
As  Alonzo  Taylor  and  others  have  pointed  out,  other  land  products, 
pasture  lands,  and  especially  wood  products  are  also  important.  What 
Taylor  says  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later  doubtless  be  true  for 
the  world  at  large. 

"The  future  exigency  for  the  time  and  population  specified  is  not  scarcity 
of  human  food  nor  yet  scarcity  of  animal  food,  but  scarcity  of  lumber, 
paper,  and  fibers.  Pressure  on  the  future  domestically  grown  food  supply 
will  not  come  from  the  160  to  170  million  animal  units  and  the  175  million 
human  beings,  but  from  industrial  demands  for  wood,  paper,  and  fibers, 
which  compete  in  part  directly  with  harvested  crops,  in  part  indirectly 
with  forage  crops.  With  the  present  per-capita  consumption  of  lumber 
and  paper,  a  population  of  175  million  would  need  to  put  almost  our 
entire  land  area  into  forest.  The  century-old  conflict  between  the  plough 
and  the  pasture  has  now  become  a  conflict  between  the  plough  and  the 
saw.  Substitutions  for  lumber,  paper,  and  fibers  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  demand  seems  to  advance  at  least  as  fast  as  the  supply. 

"When  the  ultimate  population  of  the  United  States  reaches  200  million. 
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one  does  not  see  how  the  country  can  raise  the  desired  primary  foods, 
domesticated  animals,  lumber,  paper  and  fibers.  But  it  is  not  the  dietary 
standard  that  makes  the  pressure;  it  is,  instead,  the  standards  of  our 
social  and  industrial  living.  When  to  the  future  problems  of  lumber, 
paper,  and  fibers  we  add  those  of  fuel  and  the  metals,  direct  difficulties 
with  the  food  supply  would  appear  to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  relatively 
negligible."  ^ 

For  the  United  States,  however,  the  present  trends  in  birth  rates 
may  in  time  alter  the  situation  both  as  to  food  supply  and  as  to  related 
land  products,  lumber,  paper,  and  fibers.  Perhaps  Taylor  is  a  bit  too 
pessimistic  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  population  trends  in  this 
country.  There  is  evidence  that  we  shall  have  to  restrict  the  use  of  our 
agricultural  lands  considerably,  at  least  where  cereals,  cotton,  and 
pasturage  are  concerned.  This  will  leave  more  land  for  reforestation, 
which  in  turn  will  make  our  supply  of  necessary  forest  products  better 
suited  to  our  needs  in  the  future.  "^ 

But  for  the  world  at  large  these  changes  are  remote  indeed.  And 
we  must  not  generalize  for  the  entire  world  from  our  own  rather 
recent  experience.  As  Thompson  has  expressed  it : 

"We  must  be  careful  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  mech- 
anization of  agriculture  in  this  country.  If  we  do  underestimate  it, 
we  are  likely  to  assume  that  more  is  possible  in  the  way  of  duplicating 
in  older  countries  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  this  country  than  can 
be  accomplished,  and  then  we  shall  certainly  be  inclined  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  food  problem  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  so  far 
as  we  in  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  problem  of  providing  our- 
selves with  agricultural  products  does  not  appear  likely  to  become  serious 
within  the  predictable  future.  Unfortunately,  .  .  .  only  a  small  part  of 
the  population  of  the  world  (perhaps  lo  to  20  percent)  is  in  such  happy 
circumstances,  and  the  growth  of  many  peoples  in  the  immediate  future 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  they  can 
procure.  Agricultural  production  is  still  a  strongly  limiting  factor  in 
population  growth  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world."  ^ 

The  matter  of  mineral  and  fuel  resources  in  the  world  raises  another 
important  problem.  While  the  world's  supply  of  these  necessary 
things  seems  ample  for  the  present,  there  is  no  doubt  a  real  problem 
for  the  future.  We  have  been  extremely  wasteful  in  the  use  of  coal, 
oil,  and  other  essentials  in  our  modern  industries.  While  in  this  coun- 
try we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  for  some  time  from  underproduction, 
for  us  and  for  the  world  at  large  two  problems  are  important :  Con- 
servation of  these  resources  and  the  use  of  these  products  by  the 

6  From  Alonzo  Taylor,  "Agricultural  Capacity  and  Population  Increase,"  Population  Problems 
m  the  United  States  and  Canada  (ed.  by  Louis  I.  Dublin),  1926,  chap.  VII,  pp.  109-10.  By 
permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 

7  See  O.  E.  Baker,  "Agricultural  and  Forest  Land,"  Recent  Social  Trends,  vol.  I,  chap.  II, 
part  2,  pp.  90-121. 

8  From  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Population  Problems,  1930,  pp.  257-58.  By  permission  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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future  populations.  The  latter  we  cannot  know.  Neither  do  we  know 
what  science  and  invention  have  in  store  for  us.  But  again,  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  rising  standards  of  living  may  continue  to 
press  upon  natural  resources  and  food  supply  until  perhaps  science 
finds  ways  of  harnessing  new  sources  of  power  for  our  use. 


6i.   Unequal  Resources  and  Danger  Spots  in  World  Population® 

In  an  attempt  to  give  a  little  more  adequate  notion  of  the  inequality 
of  resources  between  some  of  the  different  countries  Table  i  [here 
Table  4]  has  been  prepared.  Such  a  table  as  this  is  necessarily  inaccu- 
rate in  a  number  of  ways.  The  statistics  of  the  various  lands  are  gath- 
ered in  different  ways,  and  the  definitions  of  the  units  counted  vary 
considerably.  Besides,  the  reserves  of  minerals  have  been  very  inade- 
quately prospected  in  some  of  the  countries.  Hence  this  table  must 
be  thought  of  merely  as  a  very  rough  approximation  of  the  quantita- 
tive differences  between  certain  nations  in  the  possession  of  essential 
resources  available  for  their  use.  But  in  spite  of  its  inaccuracies  it 
shows  quite  clearly  that  some  countries  are  far  better  provided  for 
than  others  in  fuel,  in  the  chief  structural  material — iron — and  in  land 
for  agricultural  uses. 

TABLE  4 

RESOURCES  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  COMPARED 


Country 

Reserves  in 

tons 
per  capita 

Cultivated 
land 

Meadow 

and 
pasture 

land, 

acres  per 

capita 

Wood, 

forest, 

and  other 

land,  10 

Coal 

Iron  ore 
(visible) 

Acres  per 
capita 

Per  cent 
of  total 

per  cent 

of  total 

area 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

4,296 

795 

3,857 

6 

3,379 

126 

1,000 

23s 
28,000 

2,511 

7,464 
22,796 
71,050 

135 
200 
21 
0.2 

1-4 
2.6 
10 

164 

52 
405 

87 
458 

•30 

1. 01 

.81 

.80 

1-53 

■49 

•55 

1.16 

392 
1-37 
1. 41 
2.85 
6.1 

23.8 
41.8 

43-7 
42.8 
48.6 

15s 

14. 1 

46.0 

1 .2 

2.8 

3-5 

18.0 

2.4 

.72 
•54 
•31 
.42 

•53 
12.35 

20,  c 

FRANCE 

37 
39 
35 
34 
84 
8S 
54 
98 
72 
96 
82 
97 

7 
3 
2 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

POLAND 

5 
5 
9 
0 

JAPAN 

CHINA 

INDIA 

AUSTRALIA 

8 

NEW  ZEALAND 

I 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

5 
0 

UNITED  STATES 

CANADA 

6 

9  Reprinted  from  Danger  Spots  in  World  Population.  1929,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson,  pp. 
10-13,  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized 
publishers. 

10  Where  no  data  are  given  in  column  F,  the  data  in  this  column  (G)  were  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  data  in  column  E  from  100  per  cent. 
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With  the  development  of  modern  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  and  with  the  steady  increase  in  literacy  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  condition  of  affairs  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
resources  of  the  world  indicated  above  can  no  longer  be  hid  from  any 
but  the  most  backward  peoples.  Furthermore  this  same  ease  of  com- 
munication and  growth  in  literacy  tend  to  break  through  the  "cake  of 
custom"  and  tradition  which  have  held  many  peoples  in  subjection 
hitherto  and  to  arouse  questions  in  their  minds  regarding  the  essential 
justice  of  the  world  system  prevailing  today.  They  are  asking :  Is  it 
right  that  the  discovery  of  a  given  area  should  involve  a  permanent 
and  exclusive  title  of  exploitation  for  the  nation  making  the  discovery? 
Is  it  just  that  the  military  occupation  of  a  land  thinly  settled  by  rather 
primitive  tribes  should  entitle  the  occupying  power  to  its  exclusive 
exploitation  for  all  time?  Does  title  to  such  lands  rest  upon  anything 
but  might,  and  if  the  power  to  effect  a  new  conquest  lies  in  a  new 
quarter  today,  will  not  the  new  title  be  just  as  valid  as  the  old  ?  Indeed, 
if  the  conquest  is  followed  by  settlement  and  use,  will  not  the  new 
title  be  much  better  than  the  old?  These  questions  are  being  asked 
today  by  an  increasing  number  of  people — particularly  by  people  in 
nations  which  have  only  recently  developed  a  national  consciousness. 
Of  course,  these  nations  are  also  the  have-nots  among  nations  because 
they  came  of  age,  politically,  too  late  to  get  any  considerable  share  of 
the  lands  of  still  more  backward  peoples.  But  a  good  many  men  in 
the  more  favoured  nations,  those  which  have  managed  to  establish 
claims  to  rather  large  resources,  are  also  questioning  the  justice  of 
the  present  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  abstract  justice  of  the  matter  will  exert 
much  influence  in  effecting  a  voluntary  and  peaceful  change  in  the 
situation,  if  one  may  judge  from  past  events.  Nevertheless,  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  may  be  of  some  value  in  calling  attention  to  the  facts 
and  making  a  little  clearer  what  is  involved  in  attempting  to  maintain 
indefinitely  the  status  quo  of  land  distribution  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

What  is  meant  here  by  "danger  spots  in  population"  is,  then,  areas 
on  the  earth  of  greatly  different  population  pressure  as  measured  by 
the  relation  of  people  to  resources.  The  attempt  by  people  either  living 
in  low-pressure  areas  or  holding  such  areas  as  dependencies  for  their 
own  exclusive  use,  to  keep  the  people  living  in  high-pressure  areas 
pent  up  within  their  present  boundaries  indefinitely  is  what  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble.  The  peoples  holding  low-pressure  areas  unused  and 
without  serious  attempts  at  settlement  appear  like  dogs  in  the  manger 
to  those  in  high-pressure  areas.  If  the  dog  cannot  be  coaxed  from 
the  manger,  it  can  scarcely  occasion  us  great  surprise  if  attempts  are 
made  to  drive  him  out.  It  is  these  attempts  to  dislodge  him  that  will 
lead  to  trouble.  That  some  such  attempts  will  be  made  within  the  next 
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few  decades  seems  certain.  .  .  .  But  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
acquisition  of  new  lands  today,  if  effected  by  force,  will  involve  far 
more  serious  conflict  than  in  times  past.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  world  wars  will  result  from  the  attempted  seizure  of 
new  lands  by  the  expanding  powers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
most  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  some  plan  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  resources  which  will  avoid  war. 

There  are  three  regions  on  the  earth  where  the  chief  danger  spots 
are  located:  (i)  the  western  Pacific,  (2)  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
(3)  central  Europe,  with  Italy.  .  .  . 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  areas  of 
high  population  pressure  are  more  dangerous  than  the  relatively  un- 
used areas  of  low  pressure.  It  is  the  situation  created  by  the  existence 
of  these  differences  and  by  the  widespread  knowledge  of  their  ex- 
istence that  makes  the  danger.  The  absolute  pressure  of  population 
on  resources  may  be  very  great,  as  it  is  now  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  without  creating  any  serious  threat  to  world  peace;  but  when 
the  differential  pressure  becomes  generally  known,  a  wholly  new  situa- 
tion exists.  It  is  obvious  that  a  densely  crowded  people  has  little  or 
nothing  to  gain  by  taking  the  territory  of  an  equally  crowded  people 
unless  the  conquered  people  can  be  cleared  off  or  enslaved,  as  was 
done  in  former  times.  Assuming  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  will 
not  countenance  this  today,  if  population  pressures  were  somewhat 
equalized  or  if  resources  were  being  fairly  well  utilized  by  their  pres- 
ent possessors,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  danger  of  the 
attempted  conquest  of  new  lands.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  the  good  things  which  the  earth  has  to  offer  are  very 
unequally  divided  is  going  to  make  serious  trouble  for  all  of  us  in 
the  future  if  we  do  not  voluntarily  undertake  to  equalize  to  some  ex- 
tent the  gross  injustice  of  the  present  distribution.  We  all  know  that 
justice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  distribution  of  resources.  Force  and  force  alone  determined  it. 
It  can  be  maintained,  if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all,  only  by  force.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  attempting  to  maintain  it  under 
these  conditions.  Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  and  humane  to  under- 
take voluntarily  to  do  justice  and  thus  do  away  with  the  need  of  force? 
[Consult  Chapter  VI,  Selection  42,  for  material  on  mineral  resources 
and  contemporary  world  problems.] 
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62.  The  Dependence  of  the  Birth  Rate  upon  Fertility^ 

The  problems  of  population  in  the  world  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  birth  rates  to  death  rates  within  each  country.  Birth  rates 
are  in  fact  a  reflection  of  fertility,  and  such  rates,  in  turn,  depend 
upon  a  large  number  of  factors,  such  as  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population,  the  sex  distribution,  the  age  at  marriage,  the  cultural 
standards  of  various  social  classes,  and  other  matters.  In  Western 
society  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  recent 
decades  (see  Chapter  IX,  Selection  59),  which  has  greatly  affected 
the  relative  size  of  populations  in  various  countries.  This  change 
in  relative  numbers  has  become  a  distinct  problem,  in  fact,  in  alter- 
ing the  balance  of  political  power  in  the  world  today. 

R.  R.  Kuczynski  has  indicated  clearly  that  in  studying  the  de- 
cline in  birth  rates  we  must  take  into  account  the  fertility  of 
women  for  each  childbearing  year.  He  has  made  careful  statistical 
analyses  in  order  to  give  us  a  net  reproduction  rate  figured  in  terms 
of  the  yearly  fertility  rate  and  of  the  mortality  rate  of  the  corre- 
sponding year  for  women.  For  countries  where  population  statis- 
tics are  accurate  (especially  in  some  European  countries  and  in 
some  states  of  our  own  country),  he  has  thus  been  able  to  give  us 
an  accurate  index  of  declining  birth  rates.  The  following  selection 
summarizes  the  important  points  in  this  matter  : 

The  gross  reproduction  rate  shows  how  many  girls  are  born  to 
each  woman  in  the  course  of  her  lifetime,  but  since  it  does  not  take 
into  account  that  a  certain  part  of  those  girls  die  before  having 
passed  through  child  bearing  age  it  fails  to  indicate  the  number  of 

1  From  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  "Births,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  II,  pp.  571-72. 
By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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future  mothers  born  to  each  woman,  A  gross  reproduction  rate  of  i, 
such  as  prevailed  in  England  and  Germany  in  1927-28,  obviously 
implies  that  natality  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  enable  the  population  to 
hold  its  own,  since  even  with  the  lowest  conceivable  mortality  some  of 
the  mothers  now  living  would  not  be  replaced.  But  a  reproduction  rate 
of  I  does  not  indicate  how  large  the  genuine  deficit  actually  is,  nor 
does  a  rate  of  1.2  indicate  whether  with  present  mortality  the  popula- 
tion is  apt  to  hold  its  own.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  with 
present  fertility  and  present  mortality  a  population  is  reproducing 
itself  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  special  fertility  rates  for  female 
births  to  the  number  of  women  who  according  to  the  life  table  survive 
the  respective  years  of  age  in  the  child  bearing  period.  The  number 
thus  found  which  indicates  how  many  future  mothers  will  be  born 
to  each  woman  is  the  net  reproduction  rate. 

The  net  reproduction  rate  of  course  must  always  be  smaller  than 
the  gross  reproduction  rate.  Both  rates  could  only  be  equal  if  all  newly 
born  girls  reached  and  passed  through  the  child  bearing  age,  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  lived  through  the  entire  thirty-five  years  from  15  to  50. 
But  the  difference  between  the  net  and  the  gross  reproduction  rates 
has  decreased  in  the  course  of  time  with  decreasing  mortality.  It  was 
very  large  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when,  for  instance,  in  Germany 
the  average  number  of  years  lived  between  15  and  50  was  but  twenty. 
It  was  rather  small  in  the  United  States  in  1919-20,  when  the  average 
number  for  the  white  females  was  twenty-eight.  The  gross  reproduc- 
tion rate  at  that  time — not  taking  into  account  the  deficiency  in  regis- 
tration— was  1.38  while  the  net  reproduction  rate  was  1.13.  In  the 
meantime  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  Registration  Area  has 
dropped  from  23.0  to  19.3.  Fertility  has  decreased  much  more  than 
mortality  and  the  net  reproduction  rate  probably  no  longer  exceeds  i. 
In  western  and  northern  Europe  the  net  reproduction  rate  in  1926  was 
0.93  and  has  further  declined. 

With  fertility  and  mortality  such  as  now  prevail  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  western  and  northern  Europe,  a  population  is  bound  to 
die  out.  This  process  of  course  will  be  rather  slow.  With  the  present 
age  composition  it  would  be  decades  before  there  actually  would  be  an 
excess  of  deaths  over  births,  and  even  in  western  and  northern  Europe 
it  would  be  centuries  before  the  population  would  be  half  of  what  it 
is  now.  The  process  might  be  accelerated  by  emigration,  although  it 
will  not  of  course  be  affected  by  immigration  so  far  as  the  present 
population  and  its  descendants  are  concerned.  It  could  be  stopped  by 
an  essential  change  in  mortality  or  in  fertility.  But  the  future  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  in  those  ages  which  alone  are  decisive,  that  is,  those 
under  fifty  years,  cannot  be  very  great  after  all  that  has  already  been 
accomplished.  The  margin  left  for  improvement  has  become  too  slight 
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to  be  counted  upon  as  a  means  to  affect  essentially  the  trend  of  popu- 
lation. For  fertility  the  range  of  possibilities  is  far  wider.  Fertility 
might  increase  again;  there  are  those  who  believe  that  such  an  in- 
crease will  occur  with  increasing  prosperity.  However,  in  the  past 
an  increase  of  prosperity  has  not  as  a  rule  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  fertility.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  by  reason  of  more 
widespread  propaganda  for  birth  control  fertility  will  continue  to 
decrease.  While  it  is  true  that  the  decrease  of  fertility  in  the  last 
forty  years  is  mainly  due  to  birth  control  in  one  form  or  another,  it 
might  come  to  pass  that  the  motives  for  birth  control  would  be  coun- 
teracted by  other  motives  which  might  again  make  it  desirable  to  rear 
more  children.  Any  prediction  would  be  mere  guess  work. 

63.   Differential  Fertility  According  to  Social  Qass^ 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  differences  in  fertility 
according  to  social  and  economic  status.^  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  a  number 
of  studies  of  this  problem  have  been  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  selection  is  from  one  of  these : 

In  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900  and  1910  excellent  data  for  the  study 
of  differential  fertility  according  to  social  classes  in  the  United  States 
were  obtained  by  asking  each  married  woman  the  number  of  children 
she  had  borne.  .  .  . 

The  present  study  is  based  on  samples  taken  from  the  original  19 10 
census  schedules  or  enumeration  sheets.  In  order  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate and  relatively  homogeneous  sample  of  each  of  certain  social 
classes,  the  data  selected  were  limited  to  those  for  wives  in  families 
in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  native  white  of  native  parents 
and  were  only  once  married.  ... 

The  urban  sample  was  selected  from  the  33  northern  cities  having 
populations  over  100,000  (in  1910)  to  insure  urban  conditions,  and 
under  500,000  to  avoid  the  dominating  influence  of  our  largest  metro- 
politan centers.  ... 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  rural  sample  might  have  been 
based  on  either  of  two  principles:  (i)  That  the  women  selected  in 
each  northern  state  should  form  a  constant  proportion  of  the  available 
population,  or  (2)  that  those  selected  from  any  state  should  form  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  of  the  total  rural  sample  as  those 

2_From  Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  Frank  W.  Notesteinj  "Differential  Fertility  According  to  So- 
cial Class.  A  study  of  69,620  native  white  married  women  under  45  years  of  age  based  upon  the 
United  States  census  returns  of  1910,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Mar., 
1930,  vol.  25,  pp.  10,  13,  16,  18,  20-22,  23,  27-30,  32.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
3  See  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Population  Problems,  1930,  chap.  VII,  for  a  review  of  a  number 
of  these  earlier  studies. 
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selected  from  the  cities  of  that  state  formed  of  the  total  urban  sam- 
ple. .  .  .  Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  contrast  the 
fertility  of  urban  and  rural  women,  comparable  distributions  were 
important,  and  the  latter  method  was  used,  the  sample  being  drawn 
from  74  counties.  ...  As  in  the  urban  sample,  however,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  take  a  smaller  sample  in  states  having  large  for- 
eign populations,  and  larger  samples  in  those  states  where  data  were 
more  readily  obtained.  .  .  . 

In  this  case,  however,  the  primary  object  was  not  to  obtain  a  sample 
of  the  native  population,  but  to  obtain  an  adequate  sample  of  each 
social  class.  .  .  . 

In  those  states  where  data  for  the  rural  sample  were  easily  obtained, 
the  sample  was  taken  from  counties  having  land  values  and  types  of 
agriculture  somewhat  typical  of  the  state  as  a  whole ;  but  in  states 
having  a  large  foreign  population  the  sample  was  obtained  in  counties 
in  which  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  were  native 
born.  .  .  . 

[The  occupational  status  was  as  carefully  determined  as  possible 
from  the  census  data.] 

No  little  temerity  is  required  of  the  student  who  undertakes  the 
assignment  of  wives  into  social  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  census  re- 
turns of  the  husbands'  occupations.  "Social  class"  is  itself  difficult  to 
define  precisely.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  substantial 
range  in  the  social  status  of  wives  of  grocers,  or  insurance  agents,  or 
musicians.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  information  which  would  make 
possible  an  accurate  differentiation  of  certain  income  groups,  the 
method  adopted  was  to  differentiate  only  those  broad  and  convention- 
ally accepted  social  classes  within  which  one  expects  to  find  a  certain 
homogeneity  in  standards  of  education  and  achievement  and  in  the 
general  social  environment,  but  within  which  there  undoubtedly  exists 
a  substantial  range  of  economic  well-being.  The  wives  in  the  urban 
sample  were  separated  into  four  classes  according  to  their  husbands' 
occupation:  (i)  Professional,  (2)  Business,  (3)  Skilled  Workers, 
and  (4)  Unskilled  Laborers ;  and  those  in  the  rural  sample  into  three 
classes:  (i)  Farm  Owners,  (2)  Farm  Renters,  and  (3)  Farm 
Laborers.* .  .  . 

Table  IV  [omitted]  presents  the  age  distributions  of  the  wives  in 
the  urban  and  rural  samples.  As  one  would  expect,  the  rural  sample 
has  a  larger  proportion  in  both  the  young  and  old  ages,  but  a  smaller 
proportion  in  the  active  years  of  middle  life  than  the  urban  sample. 
The  median  age  for  the  wives  of  the  rural  sample  is  37.5  as  contrasted 
with  34.5  for  those  of  the  urban  sample. 

The  median  ages  of  the  urban  classes  are :  Professional,  37.2 ;  Busi- 

*  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  wives  are  designated  by  the  occupations  of  their  husbands. 
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ness,  35.7;  Skilled  Workers,  32.6;  and  Unskilled  Laborers,  34.0.  It 
is  possible  that  the  long  period  of  training  required  for  the  profes- 
sions is  reflected  in  the  higher  average  age  of  the  wives  of  that  class. 
The  age  distribution  of  the  Unskilled  Laborer  Class  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  persons  who  at  one  time  would  have  been  found  in 
other  classes  have  gravitated  to  it.  This  probably  is  accounted  for  by 
the  inclusion  in  this  class  of  guards,  watchmen,  and  kindred  occupa- 
tions into  which  the  physically  incapacitated,  modestly  pensioned,  and 
failures  tend  to  drift.  Undoubtedly  other  shifting  from  class  to  class 
has  taken  place.  For  example,  artisan  builders  become  contractors, 
jewelers  become  merchants,  and  young  laborers  machine  operators. 
In  general,  however,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  these  age  distribu- 
tions, the  classes  appear  to  be  relatively  self-contained. 

The  median  ages  for  the  rural  social  classes  are  as  follows :  Farm 
Owners,  42.7;  Farm  Renters,  30.8;  and  Farm  Laborers,  27.9.  .  .  . 
Whereas  the  population  of  the  urban  sample  lived  in  a  diversity  of 
environments  and  drew  its  livelihood  from  a  variety  of  industries, 
that  of  the  rural  sample  lived  in  the  relatively  uniform  environment 
of  an  agricultural  society.  The  social  classes  of  the  rural  sample  dis- 
tinguish degrees  of  economic  success  rather  than  differences  in  gen- 
eral social  standards.  This  ranking  of  the  social  classes  was  therefore 
to  be  expected.  Many  young  laborers  become  renters,  and  renters, 
owners  in  the  course  of  ordinary  advancement.  The  younger  ages  of 
the  lower  classes  are  made  up  in  part  of  people  who  will  never  leave 
them,  and  in  part  of  persons  who  at  a  later  date  would  be  found  in  one 
of  the  higher  classes.  From  that  point  of  view  the  younger  ages  of  the 
Laborer  and  Renter  Classes  are  less  homogeneous  than  the  older 
ages.  .  .  . 

The  fertility  of  a  given  social  class  is  the  resultant  of  many  vari- 
ables, among  the  more  important  of  which  are :  age  of  wife,  age  of 
wife  at  marriage,  sterility,  fecundity,  and  a  large  number  of  mores 
bearing  on  the  voluntary  control  of  pregnancy.  Of  these  factors,  the 
age  of  the  wife  is  unique  in  that  it  determines  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  other  factors  exercise  their  influence,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  any  group  of  wives  has  for  bearing  children.  .  .  . 

It  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  Chart  V  [Figure  7]  .  .  .  that  the 
wives  of  the  rural  sample  are  distinctly  more  fertile  than  those  of  the 
urban  sample.  The  specific  rates  for  the  rural  sample  are  from  20  to 
67  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  urban  rates,  and  the  stand- 
ardized rural  rate  is  63  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  urban  sample 
(Chart  VIII  [Figure  8]  ).  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  in  a  population 
having  the  age  distribution  of  the  standard,  1,000  children  would  have 
been  born  to  625  wives  of  the  urban  sample  and  to  but  385  wives  of 
the  rural  group. 
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The  relative  similarity  of  the  environment  and  social  standards  of 
the  rural  classes  might  lead  one  to  expect  slight  differences  in  their 
fertility.  .  .  .  How^ever  .  .  .  marked  differences  do  exist.  The  spe- 
cific rates  for  the  most  fertile  class,  the  Farm  Laborers,  are  from  3 
to  25  per  cent  higher  than  those  for  the  least  fertile  class,  the  Farm 
Owners,  and  the  standardized  rate  is  21  per  cent  higher  [Figure 
8] 

All  of  the  specific  rates  for  the  Farm  Renter  Class  are  lower  than 
those  for  the  Farm  Laborer  Class,  and  with  one  exception^  those  for 
the  Farm  Owner  Class  are  in  turn  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones 
for  the  Farm  Renter  Class.  In  a  population  having  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  standard,  1,000  children  would  have  been  born  to  405  wives 
of  farm  owners,  364  wives  of  farm  renters,  and  334  wives  of  farm 
laborers.  In  the  rural  population  represented  by  this  sample,  there  is 
therefore  a  definite  inverse  relation  between  fertility  and  social  status. 

5  The  rate  for  the  Farm  Renter  Class  is  lower  than  that  for  the  Farm  Owner  Class  at  age 
group  20-24.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  age  distributions  within  the  group. 
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The  differences  in  the  net  fertihty  of  the  urban  social  classes  are 
even  more  definite.  .  .  .  The  specific  rates  for  the  most  fertile  class, 
the  Unskilled  Laborers,  are  from  58  to  97  per  cent  higher  than  those 
for  the  least  fertile,  the  Professional  Class,  and  the  standardized  rate 
is  73  per  cent  higher.  In  a  population  having  the  age  distribution  of 
the  standard,  1,000  children  would  have  been  born  to  775  wives  in  the 
Professional  Class,  714  wives  in  the  Business  Class,  559  wives  in  the 
Skilled  Worker  Class,  and  448  wives  in  the  Unskilled  Laborer  Qass. 
Moreover  the  ranking  of  the  classes  by  fertility  indicated  by  the  rates 
for  each  age  group  is  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  standardized  rates. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  relative  difference  between  the  stand- 
ardized rates  for  the  Professional  and  Business  Classes  is  less  than 
half  those  between  the  other  urban  classes.  In  general,  however,  the 
inverse  relation  between  fertility  and  the  conventional  ranking  of  the 
social  classes  here  identified  is  even  more  marked  than  in  the  rural 
sample. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  for  the  rural 
sample,  taken  as  a  unit,  are  distinctly  higher  than  those  for  the  urban 
sample  taken  as  a  unit.  It  should  now  be  noted  that,  with  two  unim- 
portant exceptions^  none  of  the  specific  rates  for  the  urban  classes 

6  The  rate  for  wives  of  Unskilled  Laborers  under  20  years  of  age  (59)  exceeds  those  for 
Farm  Owners  (50)  and  Farm  Renters  (52).  The  rates  are  based  on  245,  156,  and  438  cases 
respectively. 
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exceed  the  corresponding  rates  for  any  rural  class.  The  standardized 
rate  for  the  most  fertile  urban  class  (223  for  the  Unskilled  Laborers) 
is  definitely  lower  than  that  for  the  least  fertile  rural  class  (247  for 
Farm  Owners).  Therefore  the  relatively  high  rate  for  the  rural  sam- 
ple is  characteristic  of  the  rural  population,  and  is  not  caused  by 
the  different  weights  of  high  and  low  fertility  classes  within  the 
urban  and  rural  samples.  .  .  . 

Summary 

The  results  of  this  study  of  the  differential  fertility  of  69,620  wives 
who  have  passed  through  the  same  proportion  of  their  reproductive 
period  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  rural  population  represented  by  this  sample  is  definitely 
more  fertile  than  the  urban  population. 

2.  This  greater  fertility  is  characteristic  of  each  rural  class. 

3.  In  both  the  urban  and  rural  populations  studied,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite and  consistent  inverse  relation  between  fertility  and  the  customary 
ranking  of  the  broad  social  classes,  but  the  differences  are  greater  in 
the  urban  than  in  the  rural  population. 

4.  The  rates  for  certain  specific  large  occupational  groups  within 
certain  urban  classes  differ  from  the  rate  for  the  class  as  a  whole, 
but  with  two  exceptions  these  rates  are  much  nearer  that  for  their  own 
class  than  for  any  other. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  Professional  and  Busi- 
ness Classes  is  less  marked  than  the  differences  between  the  other 
urban  classes. 

6.  It  is  possible  that  the  inverse  relation  between  fertility  and  social 
status  observed  for  the  broad  social  classes  does  not  exist  within 
every  urban  class.  Within  the  two  classes  for  which  the  rates  of  con- 
trasting groups  were  presented  the  low  fertility  groups  were  also  the 
low  income  groups.  Further  study  of  the  data  will  be  required  to 
ascertain  the  precise  significance  of  these  relations. 

64.    Fertility  of  Families  on  Relief 

Do  families  after  going  on  public  relief  conceive  more  children 
than  do  comparable  families  not  on  relief?  This  question  has  interest 
both  to  scientific  students  of  population  problems  and  to  administra- 
tors of  relief. 

A  study  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1934  showed  that 
there  were  35  per  cent  more  confinements  between  October  i,  1930, 
and  December  31,  1933,  among  5,520  families  on  public  relief  in  Mil- 

7  Selection  prepared  for  this  volume  by  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  from  his  article,  "Fertility  of 
Families  on  Relief,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Sept.,  1934,  vol.  39, 
pp.  295-300. 
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waukee  and  its  suburbs  than  among  a  control  group  of  5,520  families 
not  on  public  relief.  The  data  included  only  confinements  taking 
place  at  least  nine  months  after  a  family  went  on  relief,  or  within 
a  comparable  period  among  the  control  group.  This  excess  of  35  per 
cent  is  reduced  only  i  per  cent  if  we  hold  constant  the  number  of  chil- 
dren previously  born  in  the  two  groups. 

The  excess  of  fertility  in  the  relief  group  is  found  to  be  43  per  cent 
if  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  confinements  per  1,000 
months  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  pregnancy. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  when  the  data  are  classified 
into  three  groups  by  socio-economic  status  and  when  each  of  these 
three  groups  is  sub-classified  according  to  whether  the  couple  were 
or  were  not  married  by  a  Catholic  priest,  one  finds  that  the  relief 
families  had  a  higher  fertility  in  every  sub-group.  The  fertility  of 
couples  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  was  higher  in  each  corresponding 
sub-group  than  the  fertility  of  couples  not  married  by  a  priest.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  relief  non-Catholic  fertility 
was  higher  in  each  socio-economic  group  than  the  non-relief  Catholic 
fertility. 

One  must  be  cautious  about  rushing  to  generalizations  from  a  study 
of  this  type.  It  simply  shows  that  relief  families  tended  to  conceive 
more  children  than  non-relief  families  of  comparable  socio-economic 
and  religious  status.  It  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  receiving  public 
relief  tended  to  encourage  more  conceptions.  There  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating what  the  fertility  of  the  5,520  families  on  relief  would  have 
been  if  they  had  not  been  forced  to  accept  help.  It  might  still  have 
been  higher  than  that  of  the  5,520  who  did  not  go  on  relief,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  families  were  drawn  from  the  same  occupa- 
tional and  religious  groups. 

65.   Some  Aspects  of  Differential  Fertility  in  the  United  States^ 

Differences  in  birth  rates  among  various  races  and  social  classes 
of  any  society  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  popu- 
lation in  the  future  and  necessarily  upon  future  culture  as  well. 
Moreover,  rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rates  for  large  sections  of 
the  population  of  childbearing  age  adds  still  other  problems  for 
any  given  society.  A  recent  book  by  Frank  Lorimer  and  Frederick 
Osborn,  Dynamics  of  Population  (1934),  draws  together  a  vast 
amount  of  published  material  on  these  problems.  The  following 
selection  is  adapted  and  quoted  from  the  last  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  bears  on  the  United  States  especially. 

8  Adapted  and  quoted  from_  Frank  Lorimer  and  Frederick  Osborn,  Dynamics  of  Population, 
1934,  chap.  XIV.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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(i)  The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  this  country  during  recent 
decades  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  a  condition  of 
stationary  population,  although  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  reliable  predic- 
tion about  the  future  total  population.  Although  the  total  population 
is  approaching  a  state  of  equilibrium,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the 
birth  rate  in  various  regions  and  among  various  social  classes.  It  may 
well  be  that  these  differences  in  rates  of  reproduction  may  in  time  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  our  population, 

(2)  There  is  a  decided  difference  in  birth  rates  between  rural  and 
urban  sections  of  the  population.  The  authors  say: 

".  ,  .  We  have  estimated  that  in  the  five-year  period  preceding  the  last 
census  [1930]  the  effective  fertility  of  rural-farm  women  in  the  United 
States  was  sufficient  to  supply  a  natural  increase  of  some  60  per  cent 
per  generation ;  that  of  rural  non-farm  women  was  supplying  an  increase 
about  one-half  as  large;  that  of  women  in  small  cities  and  towns  was 
just  about  adequate  for  replacement;  but  a  reproductive  loss  of  some 
10  per  cent  per  generation  was  indicated  for  cities  of  25,000  to  250,000 
inhabitants,  and  a  loss  of  more  than  20  per  cent  per  generation  for  larger 
cities — limiting  our  comparison  here  to  the  white  population,  and  using 
the  expected  ratios  of  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  two  successive 
generations  as  an  index  of  rate  of  reproduction  per  generation."  ^ 

It  is  apparent  that  rates  for  all  these  groups  have  declined  further 
since  1925-29,  but  their  relative  weight  in  the  total  has  presumably 
not  changed  much.  There  are  also  broader  regional  differences.  The 
South  and  Rocky  Mountain  states  have  shown  high  rates  of  increase, 
but  even  in  these  sections  the  rates  are  falling  rapidly. 

(3)  Social  classes  also  reveal  distinct  differences  in  birth  rates. 
Using  recent  publications  on  fertility  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  have  estimated  that  mothers  whose  hus- 
bands fall  in  the  unskilled  laboring  class  were  having  over  15  per  cent 
more  children  than  would  be  sufficient  for  family  replacement.  In 
contrast,  mothers  with  husbands  in  the  professional  classification  were 
having  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  necessary  for 
family  replacement. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  striking  differences  in  the  re- 
production rates  among  large  groups  of  the  population  when  they  are 
classified  in  terms  of  the  country  of  origin  or  of  race.  Although  the 
fertility  of  recent  immigrant  stocks  is  higher  than  that  of  older  immi- 
grant groups  or  than  that  of  the  old  native  stock,  the  rates  for  families 
recently  immigrating  to  America  is  falling,  and  the  average  fertility 
of  all  native  women  of  foreign  parentage  is  evidently  actually  lower 
than  the  average  fertility  of  all  native  women  of  native  parentage.   It 

Olbid..  p.  341. 
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is  true  that  the  recent  Mexican  immigrants  are  reproducing  at  a  high 
rate,  but  as  this  group  comes  to  accept  higher  standards  of  Hving,  we 
may  expect  its  rate  to  dechne.  Curiously,  the  rate  for  the  American 
Indians  is  apparently  rising  somewhat,  but  in  the  total  population  this 
race  is  of  little  consequence.  With  the  Negroes,  the  reproduction  rate 
was  for  many  decades  below  that  of  the  whites,  but  the  recent  rapid 
decline  of  the  rate  among  the  whites,  coupled  with  the  decline  in 
infant  mortality  among  Negroes,  has  brought  the  Negro  reproduc- 
tion rate  to  about  that  of  the  whites,  at  least  in  the  rural  regions  of 
the  South. 

(5)  In  analyzing  the  consequences  of  this  differential  fertility 
Lorimer  and  Osborn  have  taken  three  kinds  of  influences  into  ac- 
count: economic,  hereditary,  and  cultural  (of  noneconomic  sort). 

In  regard  to  the  economic  effects  they  point  out  that  the  approach 
to  a  stationary  population  has  largely  eliminated  the  problem  of  an 
optimum  population  with  respect  to  agricultural  and  natural  resources. 
Yet  they  do  show  that  serious  economic  consequences  are  developing 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  surplus  population  in  agricultural  areas 
with  limited  natural  resources.  No  simple  formula  for  moving  this 
surplus  farm  population  from  one  area  to  another,  especially  to  the 
industrial  or  commercial  cities,  will  answer  the  problem  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  further  effects  of  such  migration  upon  the  supply 
of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  in  our  industrial  centers. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  problem  already  at  hand  in  our  industrial 
cities,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  families  of  manual  workers  are 
reproducing  at  a  relatively  high  rate  even  though  the  economic  demand 
for  unskilled,  semiskilled,  and  skilled  labor  is  disappearing  in  the 
face  of  recent  mechanical  improvements  in  industrial  processes. 

However,  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  is  somewhat  offset  by 
the  fact  that  educational  opportunities  are  making  it  possible  to  recruit 
children  of  the  manual  classes  for  the  business  and  professional 
groups  since  the  latter  are  not  reproducing  themselves  sufficiently  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  "supply"  of  persons  in  these  groups  in  any  given 
generation.  The  authors  remark,  "In  any  case,  differentials  in  fertility 
among  urban  social  groups  presumably  have  far  less  immediate  eco- 
nomic importance  than  differentials  among  regional  groups  and  the 
present  very  large  rural-urban  differential."  ^° 

The  authors  believe  that  they  are  safe  in  assuming  that  hereditary 
differences  in  intellectual  ability  account  for  as  much  as  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  variations  in  occupational  status.  Admitting  the  lack 
of  completely  satisfactory  investigations  concerning  the  relation  of 
heredity  to  occupational  and  economic  standing,  they  say,  "The  best 
evidence  now  available  indicates  that  the  usual  negative  correlation 

10  Lorimer  and  Osborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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between  fertility  and  social  status  involves  a  gradual  decline  in  aver- 
age hereditary  capacity  for  intellectual  development."" 

The  authors  believe  further  that  our  greatest  problem  concerns  the 
relation  of  inherent  mental  capacity  to  cultural  advancement.  Their 
standpoint  is  brought  out  in  the  following  words : 

"In  general,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  cultural  re- 
sources are  not  having  enough  children  to  replace  themselves  in  the 
next  generation,  and  that  the  most  undeveloped  groups  in  our  national 
life  are  the  chief  source  of  population  increase.  .  .  .  Each  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans  is  tending  to  be  disproportionately  recruited  from  areas 
with  low  standards  of  living  and  inferior  educational  resources.  .  .  . 

"In  the  same  way,  but  to  a  less  degree,  the  cities  and  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  show  a  differential  rate  of  reproduction  as  be- 
tween broad  occupational  classes  .  .  .  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  the 
higher  rate  of  reproduction  is  found  quite  universally  in  the  group  with 
the  lower  educational  and  social  background.  .  .  .  Present  reproduction 
tendencies  seem  to  be  having  especially  serious  effects  at  both  extremes 
of  the  scale  of  intellectual  development,  tending  disproportionately  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  individuals  with  unusual  ability  to  be  expected  from 
any  given  number  of  births,  and  significantly  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
individuals  of  low-grade  intelligence. 

"Our  vast  educational  program  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  depressing  effects  of  present  population  trends  in  their  purely  environ- 
mental aspects.  It  can  never  make  up  for  the  dying  out  of  any  large 
proportion  of  people  with  superior  capacities  for  education.  .  .  ."^^ 

There  are,  in  short,  two  basic  problems :  the  limitation  of  education 
in  offsetting  innate  intellectual  deficiencies,  and  the  matter  of  trends  in 
the  rates  of  reproduction.  But  as  standards  of  living  for  large  masses 
of  the  population  rise,  and  as  the  educational  advantages  which  go 
with  this  rise  become  effective,  some  of  these  dangers  may  be  obviated. 
The  trends  in  reproduction  rates  actually  rest  on  attitudes  and  values. 
In  the  most  privileged  classes  and  increasingly  among  the  middle 
classes  "there  has  been  a  strong  drift  toward  patterns  of  family  living 
that  are  incompatible  with  permanent  family  replacement."  Deliberate 
birth  control  has  effectively  cut  down  their  rate  of  reproduction  to  a 
point  where  an  increasing  proportion  of  these  groups  are  failing 
to  reproduce  themselves.  The  authors  are  convinced  that  if  we  are  to 
have  "a.  stable  and  improving  social  order"  we  must  undertake  to 
change  the  attitudes  and  values  of  these  classes  so  that  families  among 
them  will  show  a  "widespread  preference"  for  "three,  four,  five  or 

11 /biff.,  p.  344.  Editorial  note:  In  the  matter  of  possible  innate  differences  in  intellectual 
capacity  among  races,  or  between  rural  and  urban  groups,  or  of  inherent  differences  in  physical 
vitality  of  various  groups,  the  authors  are  extremely  cautious.  They  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  now  at  hand  which  would  warrant  any  sound  hypotheses  about  inherited 
differences.  K.Y. 
12  Ibid.,  pp.  345-46. 
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more  children."  They  say  further,  "Such  a  development  will  involve 
social  and  educational  changes  tending  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
values  of  family  life,  to  ways  of  living  which  promote  physical  vigor, 
and  to  conditions  which  guarantee  a  larger  measure  of  economic  se- 
curity, especially  to  young  couples  during  the  early  reproductive 
years."  ^^  Lorimer  and  Osborn  express  the  hope  that  in  any  plans  to 
bring  about  such  changes  in  attitudes  and  values,  future  policy-makers 
will  draw  upon  scientific  findings  regarding  population  trends  which 
will  at  the  same  time  involve  "respect  for  the  spontaneity  and  variety 
of  individual  interests." 

66.   Some  Recent  Studies  in  Differential  Fertility  in  Europe  ^^ 

The  early  studies  of  the  fertility  among  social  classes  in  Europe  and 
America  indicate  clearly  that  as  families  rise  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic scale,  they  cut  down  the  number  of  children.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  fact,  this  condition  seemed  so  common  that  a 
French  statistician,  Arsene  Dumont,  developed  a  so-called  law  of 
social  capillarity.  He  held  that  the  higher  the  income  and  social 
status,  the  fewer  the  children. ^^  And  although  the  declining  birth  rate 
has  affected  all  classes,  there  still  seems  much  evidence  to  support 
Dumont's  thesis.  H.  W.  Methorst  has  reported  for  Rotterdam  and 
Dordrecht  that  when  completed  families  ^^  are  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  the  rental  value  of  houses,"  the  number  of  births 
per  family  varied  considerably. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  5  that  fertility  varies  with  the  economic 
status  of  the  family.  The  differences  among  the  groups  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  however,  are  not  so  sharp  as  in  the  cities.  It  is  clear  from 
more  recent  statistics  that  the  birth  rate  in  urban  and  rural  districts  in 
Holland  has  been  dropping  steadily.  In  the  future  we  may  likely  see 
an  even  more  decided  decline  in  fertility.  Whether  the  differentials  will 
continue  to  follow  the  levels  of  economic  status,  however,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

13  Lorimer  and  Osborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  348. 

14  Adapted  and  quoted  from  H.  W.  Methorst,  "Research  on  Income,  Natality,  and  Infant 
Mortality  in  Holland,"  Paper  No.  10,  pp.  138-39;  Eugen  Fischer,  "Report  on  Muckermann's 
Studies  of  the  Differential  Fertility  within  Certain  Social  Groups  in  Germany,"  Paper  No.  7, 
pp.  105-7  ;  and  Karl  Arvid  Edin,  "The  Fertility  of  the  Social  Classes  in  Stockholm  in  the 
Years  1919-1929,"  Paper  No.  6,  pp.  91-101,  Problems  of  Population:  Being  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Population  Problems  (ed.  by  G.  H.  L.  F.  Pitt-Rivers),  1932.  By  permission 
of  George  Allen   &  Unwin   Ltd.,  publishers. 

15  For  a  review  of  these  studies,  see  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Population  Problems,  1930,  espe- 
cially chap.  VII. 

16  A  completed  family  is  one  in  which  the  childbearing  period  of  the  wife  is  over.  In  this 
study  all  undissolved  marriages  contracted  between  1877  and  1881  were  studied  for  the  period 
ending  in  1897. 

17  The  rental  value  of  homes  is  evidently  a  reliable  index  of  income,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  probably  likewise  in  Europe.  See  Kimball  Young,  John  L.  Gillin,  and  C.  L.  Dedrick, 
The  Madison  Community,  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  History, 
No.  21,  1934,  pp.  115-18,  for  a  discussion  of  this  point. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  FERTILITY  IN  COMPLETED  FAMILIES  FOR  SELECTED 
DUTCH  CITIES  AND  IN  FORTY  COUNTRY  TOWNS 


Locality 

No.  of  Births 
in  lowest  income 
group  (in  terms 
of  rentals  paid) 

No.  of  Births 

in  middle  income 

group  (in  terms 

of  rentals  paid) 

No.  of  Births 

in  highest  income 

group  (in  terms 

of  rentals  paid) 

Rotterdam 

and 

Dordrecht 

40  country 

towns 

5-6 

1       - 

5-2 

51 

4-3 
4-7 

A  study  of  fertility  among  social  classes  in  Prussia  made  by  Her- 
mann Muckermann  and  reported  by  Eugen  Fischer  ^^  reveals  the  same 
sort  of  difference.  An  analysis  of  one  sample  of  completed  families 
of  all  classes  from  1866-1877  to  1907-1910  reveals  a  steady  decline  in 
the  average  number  of  children  per  family.  For  1866-1877  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  per  completed  families  was  3.37.  For  1907- 
1910  this  had  fallen  to  2.65.  Fischer  summarizes  other  findings  as 
follows  :^'' 

"Demographical  surveys  are  apt  to  classify  by  distribution  (urban, 
rural,  etc.)  or  economic  condition.  Our  investigations  are  related  to  in- 
dividuals of  selected  social  groups — questionnaires  are  used  where  the 
educational  status  permits  (medical  men,  ministers  of  religion,  etc.). 
Seven  studies  are  in  hand.  Projected  and  in  preparation  are  surveys  of 
the  whole  of  the  teaching  personnel  and  the  evangelical  ministers  of 
Prussia.  .  .  .  The  first  completed  series  consisting  of  High  School  Teach- 
ers has  been  published  by  Hermann  Muckermann  (Archiv  fur  Rassen-  u. 
Gesellschaftsbiologie,  Bd.  24,  1930).  Their  fertility  is  compared  with  that 
of  250  peasant  families : 

AVERAGE   NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN 

Children 

Professors   of  Universities 2.8 

Professors  of  Technical,  etc..  High  Schools 2.4 

Peasants    6.5 

AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN   WHO   REPRODUCE 

Children 

Professors  of  Universities 1.8 

Professors  of  Technical,  etc..  High  Schools 1.6 

Peasants 4.2 

18  Table  compiled  from  Methorst,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138-39. 

19  See  footnote   14  on  p.  200. 

20  Fischer,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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Thus  this  highly  selected  group  of  High  School  Teachers  is  not  main- 
taining its  numbers  in  two  generations. 

"A  spotlight  is  thrown  on  the  reproductive  habit  by  the  following  com- 
parison of  small  and  large  families : 

AVERAGE 

Number  of  Children  Professor  Peasant 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 
1-2                                           31  3.6 

3-4   ■  36  14 

5-6  5-7  17 

7-8  2.7  -zy 

9  0.7  34 

Yet  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  Dumont's  theory  holds  in  all  cases. 
Recent  studies  in  Sweden  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  we  may  not 
see  a  higher  fertility  among  the  upper  income  classes,  at  least  when 
the  birth  control  movement  has  become  widespread  in  all  classes.  In 
a  recent  investigation  Karl  Arvid  Edin  has  shown  that  in  Stockholm 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Gothenburg  the  upper  income  classes  in  re- 
cent decades  have  shown  a  higher  fertility  rate  than  have  the  lower 
economic  groups  when  such  factors  as  age  of  marriage  are  taken 
into  account.  Edin  divided  his  groups  into  various  sorts  of  classes 
of  incomes.  His  division  into  those  below  6,000  crowns,  those  between 
6,000  and  10,000,  and  those  with  a  minimum  income  of  10,000  crowns 
showed  some  interesting  differences.  The  following  paragraphs  from 
one  of  his  reports  provide  a  summary  of  the  most  important  features 
of  his  findings. 

"My  investigations  for  Gothenburg,  as  well  as  for  Stockholm,  have 
proved  that  a  division  of  the  higher  income  class  into  two  classes,  with 
husband's  income  being  6,000-10,000  crowns  and  a  minimum  of  10,000 
crowns,  throws  still  more  light  on  this  most  important  transition  of  the 
differential  fertility.  The  higher  one  of  these  new  groups  is  the  leader 
of  the  two.  For  Stockholm,  the  standardized  fertility  was  28  per  cent, 
higher  for  the  higher  group  (minimum  income,  10,000  crowns)  than  for 
the  lower  group  (income,  6,000-10,000  crowns),  and  41  per  cent,  higher 
than  for  the  group  where  the  husband's  income  was  below  6,000  crowns. 
For  the  middle  group  the  fertility  was  12  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the 
lowest  group."^^ 

In  another  part  of  his  investigation  Edin  analyzes  the  ten-year  rec- 
ords (1919-1929)  of  1,778  wives  who  were  below  the  age  of  35  years 
at  marriage.  These  he  divided  into  three  income  classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  husband's  earnings  for  1920.  The  following  quotation  from  his 
report  presents  the  analysis  and  interpretation  in  some  detail. 

21  Edin,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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"From  a  scrutiny  of  Table  i  [omitted]  one  can  see  that  the  fertility  in 
marriage  rises  during  the  first  ten  years  with  rising  income  of  the  hus- 
band; in  the  year  1920  from  118  per  1,000  years  of  marriage  (or  1.18  per 
couple),  and  where  their  income  was  below  4,000  Swedish  crowns,  to 
125  per  1,000.  Where  the  income  was  4,000-6,000  crowns,  the  rise  is  6 
per  cent.,  and  rises  to  149  per  1,000  where  the  income  was  at  least  6,000 
crowns;  or  an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  from  the  middle  income  group, 
and  22  per  cent,  from  the  lowest  income  group.  The  fertility  also  rises 
with  rising  income  from  1920  to  1929,  at  least  in  the  middle  income  group, 
which  is  the  largest.  Out  of  a  total  of  all  the  784  couples  in  this  group, 
the  income  has  risen  from  1920  to  1929  for  225  couples,  and  their  fertility 
rate  in  marriage  was  138  per  1,000,  but  was  below  the  120  per  1,000  for 
the  rest  of  the  group. 

"Clearly,  childless  marriages  are  now  very  much  commoner  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Stockholm  than  among  the  higher  classes ;  so  much  so  that 
they  influenced  the  differential  fertility  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  per- 
haps suggest  a  new  phase  of  the  birth-control  movement."^^ 

Finally  Edin  made  up  a  classification  of  four  groups,  divided  in 
terms  of  income,  approximately  as  follows:  (i)  low  class — husbands' 
incomes  for  1920  below  4,000  Swedish  crowns  (this  had  not  fluctuated 
more  than  10  per  cent  downward  nor  more  than  40  per  cent  upward 
between  1920  and  1929)  ;  (2)  lower  middle  class — husbands'  incomes 
for  1920  between  4,000  and  6,000  crowns  (had  decreased  somewhat 
below  this  figure  by  1929)  ;  (3)  higher  middle  class — husbands'  in- 
comes for  1920  between  4,000  and  6,000  crowns  (had  risen  somewhat 
by  1929)  ;  (4)  high  class — husbands'  incomes  for  1920  of  at  least 
10,000  crowns,  or  from  6,000  to  10,000  crowns,  with  a  rise  by  1929 
of  at  least  10  per  cent  over  the  1920  figures.  (See  Table  6.) 

TABLE  6 

FERTILITY   AND    STERILITY    RATES    IN    FOUR    SOCIAL    CLASSES 


Social  Classes 

Number 

of 

Wives 

Number 
of  Child- 
bearings 

Fertility 
Rates 

Sterility 

I.  Low  class 

397 
732 
424 
225 

467 
873 
575 
367 

117 
119 
136 
163 

36.3 

20.  I 

2.   Lower  middle  class 

3.   Higher  middle  class 

25.7 

4.   High  class 

19.6 

"The  fertility  rate  for  the  highest  class,  4,  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  for 
class  3,  and  for  this  class  15  per  cent  higher  than  for  classes  i  and  2  together. 
For  those  two  lowest  classes  the  fertility  rate  for  the  employed  wives  is 
40  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  unemployed.  The  sterility  percentage  for 
class  4  is  24  per  cent  lower  than  for  class  3,  and  for  this  class  is  12  per  cent 
lower  than  for  class  2,  and  for  class  2  is  20  per  cent  lower  than  for  class  i."^* 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  98,  100.    There  is  evidently  a  slight  error  in  Erin's  percentage  of  rise  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  group.    It  should  be  26  rather  than  22  per  cent. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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There  have  been  some  other  recent  studies  in  Europe  which  point 
out  that  traditional  class  differences  in  fertility  have  tended  to  disap- 
pear, but  apparently  there  are  local  variations  in  this  drift  dependent 
upon  variations  in  culture.^* 


67.   Limitations  of  Sterilization  or  Other  Eugenic  Devices  Applied  to 

the  Feeble-minded  in  Order  to  Reduce  Their  Number  in 

Future  Generations^^ 

Many  people  very  easily  fall  into  a  belief  that  simple  mechanical 
devices  to  control  heredity  will  solve  social  problems  of  a  complex 
nature.  Much  false  hope  that  the  sterilization  or  segregation  of  the 
feeble-minded  will  seriously  reduce  their  numbers  in  the  future 
generations  has  been  aroused  among  certain  reform  groups.  The 
following  selection  points  out  the  limitations  of  any  such  program 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  inherited  feeble-mindedness  is  rather 
clearly  a  recessive  character. 

To  stop  the  propagation  of  persons  bearing  serious  hereditary  de- 
fects is  most  worth  while.  But  in  considering  eugenics  as  a  remedy 
for  social  ills,  the  further  question  must  be  raised :  How  far  does 
this  stoppage  of  the  propagation  of  the  defective  individuals  go  in 
correcting  the  evil?  How  far  does  it  go  in  getting  rid  of  the  defective 
genes,  so  that  their  effects  will  not  reappear  in  later  generations  ?  To 
what  extent  does  it  reduce  the  number  of  defective  individuals  in  the 
next  and  later  generations  ?  How  far  will  this  go  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  "combating  disease,  disability,  defectiveness,  vice  and  crime"  ? 
To  what  extent  and  how  soon  will  it  close  asylums  and  prisons  ? 

In  the  relatively  small  group  of  dominant  defects,  stopping  the 
propagation  of  all  the  defective  individuals  would  clear  the  defect 
from  the  race  in  a  single  generation,  .  .  . 

But  in  the  much  larger  group  of  recessive  defects,  stopping  the 
propagation  of  the  defective  individuals  affects  only  one  of  the  two 
classes  of  individuals  that  have  the  defective  gene.  It  leaves  untouched 
the  great  class  of  normal  "carriers,"  the  individuals  bearing  but  one 
defective  gene  in  a  pair,  protected  by  a  normal  companion  gene.^®  Can 
an  estimate  be  formed  of  the  relative  numbers  of  individuals  in  the 
two  classes,  and  as  to  the  result  of  stopping  the  propagation  of  but 
one  of  them? 

24  See  Frank  Lorimer  and  Frederick  Osborn,  Dynamics  of  Population,  1934,  pp.  81-82,  and 
footnotes  regarding  particular  papers  referred  to  in  their  bibliography  on  pp.  408-10. 

25  From  H.  S.  Jennings,  The  Biological  Basis  of  Human  Nature,  1930,  pp.  239-42.  By  per- 
mission of  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 

26  Editorial  Note:  Inherited  feeble-mindedness  is  perhaps  the  result  of  a  number  of  genes 
operating  in  combination,  not  of  a  single  gene.  For  purposes  of  simplification  Jennings  is 
justified  in  discussing  the  problems  in  terms  of  the  single  gene.  Actually  the  matter  of  in- 
herent feeble-mindedness  may  be  much  more  complex.    (See  Chapter  IV,  Selection  20.)  K.Y. 
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Such  an  estimate  can  be  made.  To  illustrate  the  situation,  feeble- 
mindedness may  be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  the  simplest  and  least 
affected  by  the  environment  of  any  of  the  defects  with  which  eugenic 
measures  can  deal.  How  effectively  can  they  deal  with  feebleminded- 
ness? 

Statistics  indicated  some  years  ago  that  the  feebleminded  made  up 
about  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population ;  so  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  million  there  were  about  330,000.  So  far  as  these 
are  cases  of  heritable  feeblemindedness,  they  are  the  individuals  that 
have  in  a  single  pair  two  of  the  defective  genes  that  produce  feeble- 
mindedness. From  this  proportion,  it  is  possible  to  compute,  by  known 
relations,  approximately  the  proportion  of  normal  individuals  that 
bear  one  of  the  defective  genes.  It  turns  out  to  be  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  population.  If  the  number  of  feebleminded  is  330,000,  the  num- 
ber of  normal  carriers  of  the  gene  is  about  ten  millions.  For  every 
individual  bearing  two  of  the  defective  genes,  there  are  about  30 
normal  individuals  bearing  one  such  gene. 

Thus  the  population  of  the  country  consists  of  three  groups :  there 
is  the  small  group  of  about  330,000  feebleminded,  carrying  two  defec- 
tive genes  to  the  pair ;  there  is  the  group  of  about  10,000,000  normal 
carriers  with  one  defective  gene  to  the  pair ;  and  finally  there  is  a 
group  of  about  90,000,000  normals  having  none  of  the  defective  genes 
of  this  type. 

The  feebleminded  of  the  next  generation  come  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  small  group  of  the  feebleminded;  on  the  other,  from  the 
large  carrier  group.  In  addition,  new  carriers  are  formed  by  mating 
of  individuals  from  these  two  groups  with  individuals  from  the  normal 
group.  By  stopping  the  propagation  of  the  feebleminded  group,  the 
production  of  feebleminded  individuals  and  of  carriers  from  that 
group  is  ended.  But  their  production  from  the  carrier  group  is  not 
affected.  What  proportion  of  the  feebleminded  are  thus  gotten  rid 
of  for  the  next  generation? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  how 
widely  scattered  in  the  population  are  the  defective  genes.  If  they  are 
widely  scattered,  the  calculations  of  R.  A.  Fisher  indicate  that  about 
II  per  cent  of  the  feebleminded  of  any  generation  come  from  the 
mating  of  feebleminded  of  the  previous  generation,  while  89  per  cent 
of  them  come  from  matings  among  the  carrier  group.  Thus  by  stop- 
ping the  propagation  of  the  feebleminded  of  the  present  generation, 
we  get  rid  of  about  1 1  per  cent  of  the  feebleminded  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. That  generation  still  contains  89  per  cent  produced  by  the 
carriers.  If  the  original  number  of  feebleminded  was  330,000,  in  the 
next  generation  the  number  is  about  293,700. 
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This  procedure  has  affected  very  little  the  reservoir  of  carriers,  so 
that  it  remains  nearly  what  it  was.  In  a  third  generation  it  still  pro- 
duces about  290,000  feebleminded — even  though  the  feebleminded 
themselves  are  not  allowed  to  propagate.  That  is,  by  entirely  exclud- 
ing the  feebleminded  from  propagation,  in  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, the  number  of  feebleminded  is  reduced  at  the  first  generation 
by  about  1 1  per  cent ;  thereafter  very  little  progress  is  made  in  reduc- 
ing their  number. 

As  generations  pass,  however,  there  is  a  slight  further  reduction,  re- 
sulting from  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  normal  carriers.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  feebleminded  will  now  mate  with 
normals  to  produce  additional  carriers.  But  tiie  decrease  due  to  this 
cause  is  slight.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  the  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded in  the  population  is  one  per  thousand,  to  decrease  that  pro- 
portion to  one  per  ten  thousand  will  require  about  68  generations,  or 
two  to  three  thousand  years,  if  it  is  done  merely  by  stopping  the 
propagation  of  all  feebleminded  individuals.  In  the  main,  the  eleven 
per  cent  reduction  at  the  first  generation  is  what  is  accomplished  by 
this  measure. 

68.  Evidence  of  the  Spread  of  the  Practice  of  Birth  Control  in  the 

United  States  ^^ 

The  recent  sharp  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  United  States 
(as  elsewhere)  is  evidence  that  the  practice  of  birth  control  is 
spreading  rapidly.  It  is  further  generally  believed  that  the  con- 
scious limitation  of  offspring  is  more  common  among  the  well-to- 
do  classes  than  among  the  poor.  For  some  years  the  biologist  Ray- 
mond Pearl  has  been  investigating  a  number  of  features  of  this 
practice  in  a  large  sample  of  married  women.  The  following  selec- 
tion is  taken  from  the  summary  of  one  of  his  reports.  His  con- 
clusions are  discussed  under  fifteen  headings.  Only  the  first  five 
are  reprinted  here.  The  rest  concern  material  dealing  with  the 
methods  of  contraception  employed  and  certain  "changes  in  preg- 
nancy and  birth  rates  associated  with  contraceptive  practices." 
The  paragraphs  here  reprinted  present  the  most  important  facts 
for  our  purposes. 

This  paper  presents  a  report  of  progress  on  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  contraceptive  efforts  among  a  defined  sample 
of  American  women,  not  selected  with  reference  to  their  interest  in 

27  From  Raymond  Pearl,  "Contraception  and  Fertility  in  4945  Married  Women.  A  Second 
Report  on  a  Study  of  Family  Limitation,"  Human  Biology,  May,  1934,  vol.  6,  pp.  396-98, 
400-401.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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birth  control.  The  present  report  deals  with  about  one  fifth  of  the 
total  material  that  will  eventually  be  analyzed.  The  present  sample 
consists  of  4945  married  women,  of  whom  84.5  per  cent  are  whites. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  80  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
belong  to  the  four  states  Illinois,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  The  remainder  are  scattered  among  nine  other  states.  The  eco- 
nomic status  of  these  women  is  described,  as  is  also  the  occupational 
status  of  the  husbands.  In  religion  40  per  cent  of  the  whites  are  Catho- 
lic and  15  per  cent  Jewish.  Nearly  all  are  urban  dwellers.  Of  the 
white  women  61.6  per  cent  had  never  got  beyond  elementary  schools. 
The  same  was  true  of  69.9  per  cent  of  the  Negro  women.  Only  a  very 
small  number  of  women  (fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  the  whites,  and 
still  fewer  among  the  Negroes)  appear  ever  to  have  had  any  formal 
or  scientific  instruction  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  contraception, 
or  contact  with  a  birth  control  clinic.  The  total  experience  includes 
17,505.3  person-years  exposure  to  risk  of  pregnancy.  The  mean  du- 
ration of  marriage  in  the  whites  was  5.72  years,  and  in  the  Negroes 
6.44  years.  The  white  women  in  the  sample  had,  on  the  average,  spent 
38.6  per  cent  of  their  whole  married  lives  in  the  business  of  being 
pregnant  and  bearing  children.  The  Negro  women  had  spent  42.5  per 
cent  of  their  married  lives  in  the  same  way. 

The  more  important  results  regarding  prevalence  of  contraceptive 
efforts  are : 

1.  The  prevalence  of  contraceptive  practices  among  the  white 
women  in  this  sample  is  definitely  and  positively  associated  with  eco- 
nomic status.  The  percentage  of  white  women  practicing  contraception 
rises  from  32.7  among  the  Very  Poor ;  to  38.8  among  the  Poor ;  to 
50.6  among  those  in  Moderate  Circumstances ;  and  to  78.3  among  the 
Well-to-do  and  Rich.  The  percentage  of  Negro  women  practicing 
contraception  is  24.0  among  the  Very  Poor  and  27.8  among  the  Poor. 

2.  The  percentage  of  women  not  practicing  contraception  is  higher 
among  the  primigravidae  [women  who  are  pregnant  for  the  first  time] 
in  this  sample  than  among  those  who  have  been  pregnant  two  or  more 
times.  This  is  true  for  both  whites  and  Negroes  and  in  all  four  eco- 
nomic groups.  The  differences  are  largest  in  the  Very  Poor  class,  and, 
in  the  whites,  smallest  in  the  Well-to-do  and  Rich  class. 

3.  Among  white  women  in  this  sample  who  made  some  sort  of 
contraceptive  effort,  somewhat  fewer  than  one  half,  regardless  of 
both  economic  status  or  duration  of  marriage  and  consequent  num- 
ber of  experienced  pregnancies,  did  their  contraception  intelligently, 
precisely,  and  "effectively,"  using  effectively  to  mean  complete  achieve- 
ment of  the  object  which  they  set  out  to  attain  by  the  practice  of  con- 
traception. Among  these  white  women  practicing  contraception,  taken 
as  a  whole  group,  46.2  per  cent  of  the  primigravidae  and  35.8  per  cent 
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of  those  who  had  experienced  two  or  more  pregnancies  had  more 
pregnancies  than  they  desired  primarily  through  lack  of  intelligence 
about  the  principles  of  successful  contraception.  Finally,  of  the  whole 
group  of  white  women  making  contraceptive  efforts  16.9  per  cent  of 
the  primigravidae  and  17.4  per  cent  of  those  who  had  experienced  two 
or  more  pregnancies  had  more  pregnancies  than  they  desired  primarily 
through  carelessness  in  the  usage  of  contraceptive  methods  and  appli- 
ances. 

4.  But  in  the  Well-to-do  and  Rich  classes  among  the  white  women 
making  contraceptive  efforts  of  any  sort,  48.6  per  cent  of  the  primi- 
gravidae and  68.9  per  cent  of  those  who  had  experienced  two  or  more 
pregnancies  did  their  contraception  with  considerable  precision,  and 
mainly  had  only  as  many  pregnancies  as  they  wanted,  and  when  they 
desired  them. 

5.  Among  the  Negro  women  in  this  sample  making  any  contra- 
ceptive efforts  the  percentage  who  did  so  with  considerable  precision 
and  mainly  had  only  planned  and  wanted  pregnancies  is  low,  and  the 
percentage  of  those  whose  contraception  failed  because  of  carelessness 
is  high.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  general  picture  is  of  a  state  of  affairs  where  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  economically  most  fortunate  classes  are  practicing  con- 
traception with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  precision  and  intelligence, 
producing  mainly  only  as  many  babies  as  they  want  and  when  they 
want  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  less  and  particularly  the  least  for- 
tunate economic  classes,  in  this  material  certainly,  are  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  making  any  attempt  to  practice  contraception  at  all, 
and  of  those  who  are  making  the  attempt  the  proportion  who  are  do- 
ing so  intelligently  and  precisely  is  also  smaller.  Our  detailed  records 
indicate  clearly  that  this  is  due  primarily  to  ignorance  of  contraceptive 
methods  and  technique,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  have  large  families. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  women  in  this  sample  who  do  not  prac- 
tice contraception  are  pleading  for  information  and  instruction  so 
that  they  may.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  though  I  admit  that  others  whom  I  greatly 
respect  hold,  or  at  least  have  held,  different  views,  that  all  the  eugenic 
propaganda  and  pleading  ever  heard  of  or  conceivable  is  not  going 
substantially  to  increase  the  birth  rates  among  the  more  fortunate 
economic  classes,  who  also  are,  by  and  large,  the  more  intelligent 
classes.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand  the  economically  unfortunate  classes  also  have  a 
concept  which  they  too  regard  as  enlightened  self  interest.  The  degree 
of  enlightenment  involved  in  it  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  defi- 
nitely smaller  than  in  the  other  group  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  But  about  this  there  is  this  to  be  said :  that  in  any  case  the 
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level  of  intelligence  or  enlightenment  of  the  economically  less  for- 
tunate classes,  wherever  it  may  be  placed,  is  at  least  sufficiently  high, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  data  of  this  report,  to  make  many  of  them 
wish  to  practice  contraception  effectively  who  are  not  now  doing  so. 
The  logic  of  our  results  would  seem  to  point  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally to  the  probability  that  prompt  removal  of  all  legal  restriction  to 
the  free  dissemination  of  contraceptive  information,  and  of  barriers 
to  the  unrestricted  distribution  of  contraceptive  devices,  would  tend  to 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  differential  fertility  of  social  classes 
more  nearly  into  balance  again.  Whether  this  would  be  a  "good"  or 
"desirable"  thing  to  do  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  to  which  our  results  per 
se  make  no  contribution.  Therefore  that  question  will  not  be  discussed. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  if  restrictions  upon  the  dissemination  of  con- 
traceptive information  and  advice  were  removed,  it  might  somewhat 
lighten  the  burden  of  poverty  and  unemployment  with  which  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  bid  fair  to  be  faced.  After  all  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  though  the  "universe"  may  conceivably  be  expand- 
ing as  some  astronomers  tell  us  it  is,  certainly  this  earthly  globe  on 
which  we  live  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  yet  each  year  there 
are  more  human  beings  on  it  than  there  were  the  year  before.  All  of 
these  human  beings  desire  not  only  to  live  but  to  enjoy  life.  The  more 
of  them  there  are  the  more  difficult  it  is  Hkely  to  be  to  satisfy  either  of 
these  desires,  unless  and  until  man's  control  of  nature  and  of  himself 
keeps  better  in  step  with  his  biological  reproductivity  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Family  and  Its  Institutions 


69.    The  Primitive  Family  as  Prototype  ^ 

Like  other  groups  the  family  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of 
the  culture  which  has  grown  up  around  it.  Family  life  in  China,  with 
its  emphasis  on  ancestor  worship  and  the  importance  of  the  male, 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  present-day  American  family  life,  with  its 
individualistic  ideas  and  practices.  Family  life  in  a  society  which  per- 
mits polygyny  will  be  different  in  character  from  that  in  one  where  a 
strict  monogamy  prevails.  Where  religion  offers  a  supernatural 
sanction  for  marriage  and  family  life,  the  behavior  of  members  within 
the  family  and  without  may  be  quite  different  from  the  behavior  of 
parents,  children,  and  relatives  in  a  society  where  marriage  is  secular. 

The  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  family  and  of  marriage  are  many, 
and  most  of  them  arose  at  a  time  when  scholars  were  trying  to  find 
a  simple  and  single  cause  for  society  and  culture.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  family  and  its  institutions  passed  through  a  series  of 
unilinear  stages  of  development  any  more  than  we  can  assume  a  sim- 
ilar straight-line  development  of  the  economic  systems,  say  from  seed- 
gathering  to  hunting  and  fishing  on  to  pastoralism,  then  to  agriculture, 
and  ending  in  modern  industrial  society. 

Some  theorists  have  held  that  the  human  family  grew  up  from  an 
original  state  of  promiscuity  and  that  in  time  the  more  powerful  males 
restricted  access  to  the  females  of  the  group,  giving  rise  to  polygyny. 
According  to  such  a  theory,  monogamy  arose  much  later.  Others 
have  held  that  the  original  family  was  monogamous  and  that  only 
later,  as  private  property  and  individual  variations  in  wealth  ap- 
peared, was  polygyny  instituted.  Some  have  held  that  at  the  outset 
the  mother  ruled  the  monogamous  family,  the  father  assuming  control 
as  the  economic  and  political  factors  became  more  complex. 

1  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  "Parenthood — ^the  Basis  of  Social  Struc- 
ture," The  New  Generation  (ed.  by  V.  F.  Calverton  and  Samuel  D.  Schmalhausen) ,  1930. 
By  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Macaulay  Company,  publishers. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  theories  about  the  origin  of  the 
family  and  its  institutions  are  the  creations  of  armchair  theorists  who 
have  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  societies  of  primitive  or  preliter- 
ate  peoples.  When  anthropologists  began  to  study  the  family  life  of 
native  peoples  outside  of  European  society,  they  found  wide  variety 
of  expression,  but  withal  certain  likenesses  to  our  own.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Malinowski  bears  this  out : 

"At  first  sight,  the  typical  savage  family,  as  it  is  found  among  the  vast 
majority  of  native  tribes  .  .  .  seems  hardly  to  differ  at  all  from  its  civ- 
ilized counterpart.  Mother,  father  and  children  share  the  camp,  the  home, 
the  food  and  the  life.  The  intimacy  of  the  family  existence,  the  daily 
round  of  meals,  the  domestic  occupations  and  outdoor  work,  the  rest  at 
night  and  the  awakening  to  a  new  day,  seem  to  run  on  strictly  paral- 
lel lines  in  civilized  and  in  savage  societies,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  level  of  culture.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
evidently  as  closely  bound  together  in  a  native  tribe  as  they  are  in  an 
European  society.  Attached  to  each  other,  sharing  life  and  most  of  its 
interests,  exchanging  counsel  and  help,  company  and  cheer,  and  recipro- 
cating in  economic  cooperation,  the  same  bonds  unite  them  as  those  of 
our  family;  similar  distances  and  barriers  separate  them  from  other 
families.  In  Australia  and  among  most  North  American  Indians,  in 
Melanesia  and  in  Siberia,  among  the  majority  of  African  tribes  and  in 
South  America,  the  individual  undivided  family  stands  out  conspicuous, 
a  definite  social  unit  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  society  by  a  clear  line  of 
division,"^ 

It  should  be  clear  at  once  that  the  family  everywhere  is  the  basic 
primary  group  made  up  of  a  close  kin  group  of  parents  and  children. 
Sometimes  there  are,  in  fact,  three  or  even  five  generations  of  persons 
in  the  family  group.  (See  Selection  71,  p.  223,  on  the  Chinese  family.) 
In  other  societies,  as  our  own,  the  family  is  usually  confined  to  two 
generations  only.  In  any  case  the  family  reveals  three  sets  of  relation- 
ships :  ( I )  those  of  parent  to  parent — in  regard  to  sex  relations,  child- 
bearing  and  child  care,  and  in  a  host  of  economic  and  other  activities ; 
(2)  those  of  parents  to  children,  particularly  with  respect  to  child- 
bearing  and  child  care  in  the  early  years ;  and  (3)  those  of  the  jarenjts-, 
and  children  in  regard  to  other  groups — relatives  or  kinship  group- 
"ings,  to  the  community,  and  to  numberless  more  special  groups  with 
which  the  family  has  social  contacts,  typified  in  our  society  by  the 
school,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

And  above  all  else  we  must  not  fail  to  realize  that  forms  of  mar- 
riage, of  sex  relations,  of  kinship  classifications,  and  of  contacts  with 
other  wider  community  groups  are  all  subordinate  to  the  fact  that  the 
family  and  especially  parenthood  has  been  the  basis  of  social  structure 
everywhere.   Malinowski  summarizes  the  matter  as  follows : 

2  Malinowski,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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"Perhaps  the  most  important  of  our  generaHzations  is  that  all  these 
phenomena,  sex,  mating,  parenthood,  clanship  and  classificatory  terminol- 
ogy, can  only  be  understood  if  we  consider  them  in  relation  to  each  other, 
as  parts  of  a  big  procreative  institution.  The  core  of  this  institution  is 
the  human  family :  that  is,  parenthood  culturally  defined  and  marriage  as 
a  social  contract.  The  principal  function  of  the  compound  institution  is 
the  continuity  of  the  human  species,  but  in  direct  dependence  on  this 
procreative  function,  the  family  has  to  act  as  the  principal  agency  in  the 
education  of  the  child.  By  education  was  here  understood  the  full  cultural 
equipment  of  the  individual  for  tribal  life  and  the  placing  of  him  in  the 
framework  of  the  community, 

"Sex,  we  were  able  to  prove,  is  subordinated  to  marriage,  and  marriage 
is  fundamentally  determined  by  parenthood  in  that  it  is  a  social  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  family  rather  than  a  license  for 
sexual  intercourse.  Thus,  the  main  function  of  parenthood  consists  in 
the  transformation  of  the  biological  endowment  into  lifelong  emotional 
ties  and  in  the  making  of  these  into  complex  cultural  forces.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  essence  of  human  parenthood  that,  through  the  building  of  strong 
emotional  attitudes  on  biological  foundations,  it  endures,  it  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  a  lifelong  social  relationship  of  mutual  obligations  and 
services.  This,  however,  since  human  beings  never  live  in  single  families 
but  in  groups  of  them,  entails  the  building  of  new  ties  in  virtue  of  the 
parental  ones  and  directly  on  the  pattern  of  them.  Parenthood,  thus,  is 
invariably  the  starting  point  of  wider  social  relationships."  ^ 

70.    Forms  of  Marriage  * 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  basic  institutions  which  have  grown  out  of 
family  relations.  It  represents  the  community  or  wider-group  regula- 
tion and  approval  of  the  relations  of  the  parents  to  one  another.  And 
clearly  enough  the  form  of  marriage,  in  turn,  will  affect  the  parent- 
child  and  child-to-child  relations  and  also  the  contacts  of  family  mem- 
bers with  groups  outside  the  family  itself. 

Traditional  studies  divide  marriage  into  monogamy,  polygyny,  and 
polyandry.  Anthropologists  agree  that  monogamy  is  the  most  wide- 
spread and  common  form  of  marriage  the  world  over,  and  that  even 
where  some  form  of  polygamy  (including  both  polygyny  and  poly- 
andry) exists,  the  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman  remains  the 
fundamental  form  of  mating.  As  A.  M.  Tozzer  remarks,  "Nothing 
has  ever  completely  supplanted  the  individual  monogamous  family  in 
the  history  of  human  society."^ 

Even  the  more  rudimentary  native  tribes  such  as  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  the  Veddas,  and  others  are  monogamous.   And  unless  some 

3  Ibid.,  pp.   162-63. 

4  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

5  A.  M.  Tozzer,  Social  Origins  and  Social  Continuities,  1925,  p.  146.  The  student  may  well 
consult  chap.  IV,  "Marriage  and  the  Family,"  in  this  book  for  a  brief  but  lucid  account  of 
important  features  of  the  family  and  its  major  institutions  among  primitive  peoples. 
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factors  such  as  changes  in  the  sex  ratios  of  the  population,  or  more 
complex  economic  and  other  cultural  forces  come  into  play, 
monogamy  remains,  even  in  more  complex  societies,  the  principal 
form  of  marriage.  The  following  description  of  the  Vedda  family 
illustrates  the  family  organization  in  a  simple,  rudimentary  society. 

"The  family  is  the  basic  social  unit.  It  consists  of  parents  and  unmarried 
children,  married  daughters  and  sons-in-law.  Family  life  centers  around 
the  rock  shelters  which  are  the  real  homes  of  the  Veddas.  Subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  group  with  respect  to  their  tract  of  land,  within  each  tract 
individual  ownership  of  hunting  grounds  exists  and  such  ownership  is 
inherited  in  each  family  with  the  full  consent  of  the  group.  A  man  would 
not  hunt  even  on  his  brother's  land  without  permission  and  game  wounded 
on  his  own  land  which  died  on  another's  is  shared  with  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  it  died. 

"The  Vedda  family  is  strictly  monogamous.  The  women  are  treated  as 
the  equals  of  men,  sharing  the  same  food  and  in  many  cases  receiving 
their  share  first.  They  are  jealously  guarded  from  strangers.  The  chil- 
dren are  treated  affectionately  and  indulgently.  They  go  naked  until  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  when  the  boy  assumes  the  rag  loin  cloth  and  the 
girl  the  sarong  skirt  which  form  their  only  clothing  even  when  grown 
up.  The  women  take  the  little  girls  with  them  when  they  dig  yams  in 
order  to  teach  them.  The  boys  are  taken  out  hunting  when  ten  years  old. 

"When  a  girl  marries,  her  husband  usually  comes  to  her  father's  home 
to  live  and  he  becomes  a  member  of  her  family.  The  son-in-law  receives 
some  personal  property  and  land  as  gifts  from  his  father-in-law.  In  the 
division  of  the  father's  property,  which  is  usually  arranged  before  death 
so  that  few  direct  rules  of  inheritance  prevail,  all  children  share  equally, 
regardless  of  sex.  But  it  is  understood  that  the  property  given  the 
son-in-law  upon  marriage  is  part  of  the  daughter's  share  of  the  family 
property. 

"The  father  and  mother  share  in  general  family  authority,  the  father 
assuming  the  natural  leadership  which  results  from  his  economic  place 
as  the  chief  family  provider."  ^ 

In  societies  which  are  more  complex  than  that  of  the  Veddas,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  monogamy  and  polygyny  often  exist  side  by  side. 
The  following  summary  of  data  from  Edward  Westermarck  presents 
a  number  of  interesting  facts. 

".  .  .  To  judge  by  my  collection  of  facts,  polygyny  has  not  been  prac- 
tised on  a  larger  scale  by  any  of  the  lower  hunters  and  food-collectors, 
except  some  Australian  and  Bushman  tribes,  nor  by  any  incipient  agri- 
culturists, at  least  among  those  of  the  lower  type.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  low  hunting  and  slightly  agricultural  tribes 
are  strictly  monogamous.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  referred  to  above,  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Malay  Penin- 

6  From  Paul  Radin,  Social  Anthropology,  1932,  p.  42.  By  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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sula,  the  Andaman  Islanders,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  certain  tribes  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  as  the  Orang  Mamaq  and  Orang  Akit,  the  monoga- 
mous Negritos  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  few  Australian  tribes  (which, 
however,  I  regard  as  doubtful  cases),  and  some  at  least  of  the  Central 
African  Pygmies.  Among  the  higher  hunters,  most  of  whom  are  found 
in  North  America,  polygyny  is  more  frequent,  although  in  the  majority 
of  their  tribes  it  is  practised  only  occasionally ;  and  exclusive  monogamy 
is  very  rare,  though  not  unknown,  if  the  Californian  Karok  and  Yurok 
and  the  Guaycurus  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Among  pastoral 
peoples  I  have  found  none  which  can  be  regarded  as  strictly  monogamous ; 
and  both  among  them  and  the  higher  agriculturists  polygyny  is  undoubt- 
edly more  frequent  than  among  the  hunters  and  incipient  agriculturists, 
although  cases  of  regular  monogamy  are  more  frequent  among  the  higher 
agriculturists  than  among  the  higher  hunters.  This  has  also  been  pointed 
out  by  Messrs.  Hobhouse,  Wheeler,  and  Ginsberg,  who  say  that  'the 
extent  of  polygamy  as  distinct  from  the  recognition  of  it  as  good  custom, 
increases  almost  continuously,  only  being  more  marked  among  the  pastoral 
peoples.'  ^.  .  . 

"These  figures  [percentages  of  families  either  polygynous  or  monoga- 
mous— omitted  here]  tend  to  show  that  even  among  non-African  peoples 
the  higher  agriculturists  are  more  addicted  to  polygyny  than  the  incipient 
agriculturists,  although  the  difference  is  very  much  smaller  than  between 
the  higher  agriculturists  of  Africa  and  the  incipient  agriculturists.  And 
the  higher  agriculturists  outside  Africa  are  also  undoubtedly  more  ad- 
dicted to  polygyny  than  the  lower  hunters,  at  least  if  the  Australian  tribes 
are  excluded.  I  have  gone  into  these  details  because  the  fact  that  polygyny 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  higher  agriculturists  of  Africa  than 
among  those  elsewhere  should  serve  as  a  warning  not  to  assume  that  the 
frequency  of  polygyny  at  the  higher  grades  of  economic  culture  among 
the  simpler  peoples  is  merely  due  to  economic  causes. 

"Where  polygyny  occurs  it  may  be  modified  in  a  monogamous  direction 
both  from  the  social  and  the  sexual  point  of  view.  Among  some  of  the 
simpler  peoples  all  the  wives  of  a  polygynous  marriage  are  said  to  have 
equal  rights,  and  a  similar  equality  may,  of  course,  prevail  among  others, 
of  whom  nothing  is  said  on  the  subject.  But  the  general  rule  is  undoubt- 
edly that  one  of  the  wives  holds  a  higher  social  position  than  the  rest  or 
is  regarded  as  the  principal  wife;  and  in  the  large  majority  of  these  cases 
it  is  the  first  married  wife  to  whom  such  a  distinction  is  assigned,  pre- 
sumably because  monogamy  is,  or  formerly  was,  the  rule  among  the 
people  and  polygyny  either  a  novelty  or  an  exception.  In  exceptional 
cases  only  we  hear  that  the  higher  position  of  one  of  the  wives  depends 
not  on  priority  of  marriage  but  on  superiority  of  rank,  or  that  the  prin- 
cipal wife  is  the  mother  of  the  first-born."  ^ 

The  proportion  of  the  total  adult  male  population  which  is  married 
in  polygyny  is  always  limited  by  the  number  of  marriageable  women. 

7  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  G.  C.  Wheeler,  and  M.  Ginsberg,  The  Material  Culture  and  Social  Institu- 
tions of  the  Simpler  Peoples,   1915,  p.   161. 

8  From  Edward  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  5th  ed.,  1922,  vol.  Ill,  pp. 
26-27,  28-32.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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And  unless  male  infanticide  be  common,  or  unless  hazards  of  male 
living  are  great,  as  among  the  Eskimos,  or  unless  some  other  disaster 
like  war  produces  a  marked  disturbance  in  the  normal  equal  ratio  of 
males  and  females,  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  adult  men  will 
be  able  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  Negro  tribes  of  certain  parts 
of  Africa  are  often  cited  as  illustrating  the  most  marked  prevalence 
of  polygyny.  The  following  quotation  from  Frank  H.  Melland  shows 
that  even  in  highly  polygynous  tribes  the  proportion  of  married  adult 
males  with  more  than  one  wife  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 
He  writes : 

"The  Ba-Kaonde  are  polygamous  (strictly  speaking  they  are  polygynous, 
for  polyandry  is  not  recognized). 

"Polygyny,  however,  is  not  particularly  common — being  restricted  by 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  only 
as  thirty-seven  to  thirty-one  so  that  there  are  not  many  superfluous 
women.  Secondly,  the  custom  known  as  matrilocal  residence,  i.  e.,  that 
the  bridegroom  has  to  reside  in  the  village  of  his  wife's  mother,  tends  to 
check  plurality  of  wives.  As  the  residence  at  the  mother-in-law's  need 
not  be  continuous  it  is  not  an  absolute  veto ;  but,  coupled  with  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  it  certainly  does  tend  to  limit  polygyny. 

"The  actual  figures,  according  to  our  census,  as  regards  married  people 
in  the  tribe,  are:  Men  with  one  wife,  4778;  with  two  wives,  mo;  with 
three  wives,  100;  with  four  wives,  15 ;  with  five  wives,  4;  with  six  wives, 
2.  The  above  figures  include  women  married  and  women  inherited,  for 
the  custom  of  inheriting  through  the  levirate  (i.  e.,  when  a  man  dies  his 
brother  succeeds  to  his  wives)  is  locally  observed.  It  is  regretted  that 
the  proportion  of  inherited  wives  cannot  be  ascertained.  Most  of  the 
real  pluralists  are  chiefs  or  important  headmen.  Generally  speaking  the 
wives  get  on  fairly  well  together  (each  has  her  own  hut)  though,  natu- 
rally, jealousy  and  bickerings  are  not  unknown.  When  the  older  and  less 
well  favored  wife  is  neglected  on  account  of  the  attractions  of  a  new 
acquisition  a  good  deal  of  trouble  may  occur ;  but  on  the  whole  things  go 
quite  smoothly."* 

A  concrete  example  of  the  manner  in  which  polygyny  works  itself 
out  in  a  native  tribe  is  given  by  R.  H,  Lowie  in  the  following  selection. 

"Young-crane  married  ...  a  chief.  .  .  .  He  had  already  married  her 
elder  sister  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  two  other  wives, — one  of 
them  a  relative.  .  .  .  The  three  related  women  inhabited  the  same  lodge, 
while  the  fourth  wife  lived  in  a  separate  tipi ;  but  sometimes  all  the  wives 
of  a  man,  even  if  unrelated,  lived  together.  This  first  husband  had  been 
married  to  a  wife  whom  he  divorced  and  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
When  he  took  to  wife  Young-crane,  he  gave  her  elder  brother  two  horses 
and  other  presents.  She  had  no  children  by  him,  but  her  elder  sister  had 
three,  of  whom  Packs-hat  is  the  oldest.    He  has  always  called  Young- 

9  From  Frank  H.  Melland,  In  Witch-Bound  Africa,  1923,  pp.  57-58.  By  permission  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  publishers.  (Selection  will  be  found  also  in  E.  R.  Groves  and  Lee  M. 
Brooks,  Readings  in  the  Family,  1934,  p.  52.) 
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crane  'mother' ;  when  she  later  married  Hunts-the-enemy,  Packs-hat  called 
him  'father,'  as  he  also  did  his  own  mother's  second  husband;  he  con- 
tinued to  address  Hunts-the-enemy  in  this  way  even  after  Young-crane's 
divorce  from  him,  and  later  when  she  married  Crazy-head  called  him 
'father'  also.  Young-crane's  first  husband  was  killed  and  after  awhile 
she  had  Hunts-the-enemy  for  a  lover  and  accordingly  married  him  with- 
out purchase.  However,  he  also  took  to  wife  a  relative  of  Young-crane's 
whom  she  designated  as  her  grandchild  .  .  .  and  who  called  her  husband 
'father.'  This  angered  her.  All  the  people  thought  Hunts-the-enemy  had 
done  something  wrong  in  marrying  a  girl  who  called  him  'father'  and 
said  he  was  crazy.  Accordingly,  Young-crane  separated  from  him.  Later 
Crazy-head  wished  to  marry  her,  and  since  he  was  a  chief  her  brothers 
advised  her  to  take  him,  and  so  she  did  without  being  purchased. 

"When  Gray-bull  was  about  twenty-two,  he  married  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  been  out  on  a  war  party  and  when  he  came  back  he  found  a 
young  woman  who  had  come  to  his  home,  so  he  married  her.  She  had  a 
son  by  him,  but  the  boy  died.  After  about  four  years  of  marriage,  she 
discovered  that  her  husband  had  been  out  berry-picking  with  another 
young  woman,  so  she  got  angry  and  told  him  to  marry  her  rival.  Ac- 
cordingly, Gray-bull  threw  all  her  belongings  out  of  the  tent,  and  she 
left  him.  Then  Gray-bull  went  to  where  his  sweetheart  was  and  married 
her  without  purchase.  She  was  stolen  by  the  Lumpwoods  and  Gray-bull 
never  went  near  her  for  a  year,  and  even  then  he  did  not  seek  her  but  she 
came  to  him.  However,  he  did  not  keep  her  permanently.  It  was  only  for 
his  last  wife  that  property  was  paid.  She  was  a  virtuous  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  brother  of  Gray-bull's,  who  had  been  killed.  When  Gray- 
bull's  mother  urged  him  to  marry  this  woman,  he  at  first  declined,  but  at 
last  consented.  Then  another  brother  of  his  took  a  horse  and  some  prop- 
erty to  the  widow's  mother,  the  horse  being  for  the  widow's  father  and 
the  other  gifts  for  her  brothers.  Some  time  after  this  one  of  the  woman's 
brothers  bade  him  stay  in  his  lodge.  Then  one  of  her  brothers  came,  stood 
outside  the  tipi,  and  called  Gray-bull.  Then  he  went  with  them  and  two 
of  his  own  brothers  to  the  woman's  lodge.  She  was  seated  on  a  fine  bed 
and  had  a  backrest  there.  Gray-bull's  brothers  went  to  the  rear  and  sat 
down,  and  all  of  them  received  food.  When  they  had  eaten,  the  brothers 
went  home  and  Gray-bull  remained  and  lay  with  his  wife.  He  felt  bashful 
because  she  had  not  been  his  mistress  before."^^ 

Polygyny  in  our  own  American  society  was  developed  by  a  num- 
ber of  sectarian  groups.  But  it  was  the  Utah  branch  of  the  Mormon 
church  that  developed  the  system  most  fully  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Endless  nonsense  has  been  written  about  this 
m.arriage  practice.  The  following  selection  is  a  fairly  accurate  general 
statement  of  the  system  at  work. 

"Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  Mormon  colonies  in  Utah 
there  developed  among  them  two  types  of  polygamous  families.    The  first 

10  From  R.  H.  Lowie,  "Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  and  Customs  of  the  Mandan,  Hi- 
datsa,  and  Crow  Indians,"  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 1917,  vol.  21,  Part  I,  pp.  75-77.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  these  may  be  called  the  combined  family.  The  man  housed  his  families 
in  the  same  building.  Usually  each  family  was  provided  with  separate 
living  quarters  but  otherwise  the  activities  of  the  household  were  shared. 
The  children  played  in  a  common  yard.  They  were  regarded  in  every 
sense  as  brothers  and  sisters.  In  many  of  these  homes  there  was  con- 
siderable division  of  labor.  The  women  took  turns  in  performing  the 
daily  tasks.  For  a  time  one  woman  would  manage  the  cooking;  another, 
the  sewing;  and  a  third,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  laundry  work  and 
general  housekeeping.  The  first  wife  was  usually  designated  as  the 
general  manager  of  the  household.  All  activities,  however,  were  directed 
by  the  husband. 

"Twice  a  day  at  the  time  of  the  morning  meal  and  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  meal  the  entire  combined  family  came  together  for  devotional 
services  which  consisted  of  prayer  and  sometimes  of  prayer  and  singing. 
In  connection  with  these  exercises  the  father  gave  needed  admonition, 
counsel,  and  direction  to  the  members  of  his  household.  This  definite 
daily  religious  service  tended  to  develop  the  spirit  of  good  will,  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  loyalty  to  the  family  group. 

"In  the  second  type  of  organization,  the  husband  provided  a  separate 
house  for  each  of  his  families.  In  this  case  he  stayed  with  each  family 
in  turn  a  week,  two  weeks,  or  three  weeks  as  the  case  might  be.  During 
his  stay  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  home.  His  wife  and  children 
gave  him  the  respect  and  the  devotion  which  is  usually  accorded  the 
father  of  a  household  in  any  well  regulated  family  circle.  During  his 
absence  the  mother  directed  the  activities  of  her  children  just  as  any 
mother  would  do  during  the  absence  of  the  father.  There  was  visiting 
back  and  forth  both  by  the  wives  and  the  children. 

"A  polygamous  marriage  was  not  open  to  every  man  who  might  desire 
such  relationship."  Before  a  man  was  permitted  to  take  a  second  wife  he 
had  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  presidency  of  the  Church  and  the  consent 
of  his  first  wife.  This  tended  to  safeguard  the  institution  and  guarantee 
harmony. 

"It  was  the  rule,  therefore,  not  the  exception,  for  the  members  of  these 
polygamous  families  to  live  in  unity  and  reasonable  happiness  under  the 
general  adverse  environmental  conditions  of  a  frontier  community. 

"No  doubt  this  statement  may  seem  difficult  of  belief  by  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Mormon  people  and  their  religion. 
To  understand  the  motives  that  would  compel  women  to  share  the  af- 
fections of  one  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  faith  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  They  believed  that  marriage  was  an  eternal  covenant  that 
would  last  not  only  through  this  life  but  through  the  life  hereafter.  They 
believed  that  a  man's  greatest  glory  was  that  of  having  a  large  posterity. 
They  took  literally  the  commandment  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 
In  this  wilderness  home  of  theirs,  they  accepted  this  as  a  God-given  com- 
mandment for  the  establishment  of  His  chosen  people.  Instinctively  they 
felt  the  need  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  thereby  their  strength  as 
a  social  group.  Theirs  was  a  proselyting  religion  and  consequently  there 

11  Editorial  Note:  The  Mormons  used  polygamy  as  we  now  use  the  term  polygyny.  K.Y. 
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was  drawn  into  the  fold  an  excess  of  women,  because  women  have  always 
been  more  ready  to  accept  the  truths  of  religion  than  men.  They  felt, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  give  each  woman  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
children  in  wedlock  that  their  stronger  men  should  have  more  than  one 
wife.  Their  religion  was  worth  more  to  them  than  life  itself.  They  ac- 
cepted the  tenet  of  polygamy  as  part  of  their  revealed  faith.  In  it  they 
found  a  means  for  the  development  of  self-control,  and  self-restraint.  It 
was  a  challenge  to  overcome  envy,  selfishness,  and  jealousy.  .  .  . 

"It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  there  was  jealousy  among  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  men.  Being  human  it  was  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  control 
their  emotions  and  develop  the  inhibitions  necessary  to  live  the  law  of 
celestial  marriage  as  they  conceived  it.  There  were,  therefore,  repressions 
and  heartaches  among  some.  However,  as  stated  before,  in  general  the 
rule  was  a  happy  and  contented  family  life."^^ 

Polyandry  is  by  far  the  most  limited  in  extent  of  the  forms  of  mar- 
riage. It  occurs  in  only  a  few  tribes,  the  best-known  instances  being 
found  in  Tibet  and  in  India.  It  is  so  rare,  in  fact,  that  the  student 
of  sociology  might  well  ignore  it  but  for  the  fact  that  it  represents 
some  important  deviations  in  human  relations  in  terms  of  particular 
institutions. 

Polyandry,  moreover,  like  polygyny,  shows  interesting  variations. 
Among  the  Eskimos  and  Todas  it  is  definitely  correlated  with  female 
infanticide.  The  reasons  for  female  infanticide  among  the  Todas 
have  never  been  discovered.  With  the  Eskimos,  moreover,  polyandry 
seems  related  to  the  rigors  of  life.  The  killing  of  female  babies  has 
evidently  nothing  to  do  with  polyandry  among  the  Tibetans,  nor  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  occasional  practice  among  the  African 
Bahima.  Among  these  latter,  in  fact,  the  practice  is  distinctly  eco- 
nomic. When  a  man  is  too  poor  to  buy  a  wife  alone,  his  brothers 
assist  him,  and  they  share  his  marital  rights  until  the  wife  becomes 
pregnant,  when  the  brothers  must  relinquish  any  further  marital 
claims  upon  the  woman.  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  some 
of  the  features  of  polyandry  as  it  is  found  in  certain  tribes. 

In  Tibet  and  adjacent  territory  the  system  is  of  the  fraternal  sort,  that 
is,  several  brothers  share  a  wife  in  common.  All  the  husbands  live  to- 
gether with  their  common  wife  in  the  same  household,  and  rotate  their 
marital  rights  with  her.  In  some  instances,  if  the  wife  is  barren,  a 
second  wife  is  selected,  usually  the  sister  of  the  first  wife.  Children  born 
of  these  marriages  are  sometimes  considered  the  legal  descendants  of  the 
oldest  brother-husband  only;  in  other  instances,  it  appears  that  the  child 
is  attributed  to  the  husband  whom  the  wife  asserts  to  be  its  father. 

Whether  there  are  any  economic  motives  in  Tibetan  polyandry  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  curious  that  the  system  is  limited  to  the  natives  who  practice 

12  A  statement  prepared  by  Lofter  Bjarnason  for  inclusion  in  E.  R.  Groves  and  Lee  M. 
Brooks,  Readings  in  the  Family,  1934,  pp.  127-29.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Lofter  Bjarna- 
son and  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  publishers. 
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agriculture.  Moreover  in  Tibet  polyandry  appears  only  in  its  so-called 
fraternal  form.  Some  writers  believe  the  desire  to  transmit  an  estate 
undivided  may  have  been  a  cause  for  this. 

Among  the  Nairs,  the  girl  lives  apart  from  her  husbands,  vi^ho  cohabit 
with  her  successively  by  agreement  among  themselves.  This  culture  group 
traces  descent  in  the  mother's  line,  and  hence  the  child  inherits  from  the 
mother's  brother.  And  yet  the  principle  of  fatherhood  and  legitimacy  is 
recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  wife  always  designates  one  or  other  of 
the  men  as  father  of  the  child,  and  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  its  keep 
and  education. 

Polyandry  among  the  Todas  is  better  understood  than  among  other 
societies  because  of  the  painstaking  study  made  by  the  late  W.  H.  R. 
Rivers,  whose  volume  The  Todas  (1906)  is  well  known.  Here  the  system 
is  definitely  associated  with  a  shortage  of  women,  a  fact  brought  out  by 
both  Rivers'  data  and  the  early  British  censuses.  The  most  common  prac- 
tice is  for  two  or  three  men,  usually  brothers,  to  share  one  wife.  When 
a  woman  marries  a  man,  it  is  understood  that  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  brothers  as  well.  Even  a  brother  born  after  the  ceremony  will  be 
regarded  as  sharing  his  elder  brother's  rights.  The  brothers  share  the 
marital  rights  successively.  When  the  wife  becomes  pregnant,  one  of  the 
husbands  presents  a  bow  and  arrow  to  her.  This  "bow  and  arrow  cere- 
mony" or  rite  establishes  paternity.  Actually  where  the  husbands  are 
all  brothers,  Lowie  states  that  all  of  them  are  jointly  reckoned  as  the 
child's  fathers.  But  Malinowski  disputes  this,  and  holds  that  even  here 
the  ritual  of  the  bow  and  arrow  determines  a  particular  father.^^ 

Where  the  husbands  are  not  brothers,  the  familial  situation  is  more 
complicated.  If  the  men  live  in  different  villages,  the  wife  must  rotate  her 
time  among  them,  usually  a  month  to  each  one.  The  determination  of 
paternity  in  these  cases  depends  also  upon  the  bow  and  arrow  ceremony. 
But  curiously  enough  the  husband  who  performs  this  ceremony  during 
the  wife's  pregnancy  establishes  his  claim  and  status  as  father  not  only 
of  the  first  child  but  also  of  all  the  subsequent  children  born  until  some 
other  husband  performs  the  requisite  ritual.  Often  the  first  two  or  three 
children  go  to  the  first  husband,  and  children  born  later  are  divided  among 
the  others.  But  biological  paternity  is  entirely  disregarded,  and  no  emo- 
tional reactions  over  the  matter  are  apparent.  It  is  not  unknown  for  a 
man  long  dead  to  be  considered  the  father  of  a  child  provided  no  other 
husband  has  performed  the  necessary  ceremonial. 

Another  interesting  fact  has  developed  in  the  culture  of  these  people. 
Under  British  rule,  female  infanticide  is  declining.  This  naturally  tends 
to  restore  the  normal  balance  of  males  and  females.  It  may  well  be  asked. 
Do  the  Todas,  then,  take  naturally  and  instinctively  to  monogamy  ?  Evi- 
dently not.  Instead  they  temper  polyandry  with  polygyny,  it  being  not 
uncommon,  for  example,  for  three  brothers  to  share  two  wives  now 
where  formerly  they  would  have  but  one.  Again,  this  sort  of  shift  helps 
to  discount  the  easy  assumptions  of  unilinear  evolution — the  notion  that 

13  See  R.  H.  Lowie,  Primitive  Society,  1920,  p.  47,  and  B.  Malinowski,  "Marriage,"  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  14th  ed.,  1929,  vol.  14,  pp.  940-50. 
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there  is  some  inherent  law  that  causes  all  societies  to  develop  the  same 
customs  in  a  uniform  manner.  The  causes  of  these  changes  are  not  these 
mystical  unilinear  "laws"  of  change,  but  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign 
dominant  culture  which  is  actually  changing  the  biological  basis  upon 
which  the  system  among  the  Todas  seems  to  have  rested. 

71.   The  Organization  of  the  Chinese  Family  ^^ 

The  following  selection  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  tradi- 
tional Chinese  family,  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Western  family,  especially  in  our  rapidly  changing  urban  com- 
munities. The  student  should  note  the  extent  of  the  membership, 
the  forms  of  control,  and  the  high  regard  for  ancestry.  It  is  also 
important  to  recall  that  the  Chinese  family  is  exogamous,  and 
that  the  family  name  is  the  basis  of  the  control  of  marriage.  Even 
though  most  remotely  refated,  one  may  not  marry  another  who 
bears  the  same  family  name. 

To  Occidentals  the  word  family  connotes  a  group  of  people  con- 
sisting of  husband,  wife,  and  children.  This,  however,  is  not  true  in 
China.  A  typical  Chinese  family,  as  Maclagan  puts  it,  "might  consist 
of  father,  mother,  sons,  daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren."'^  To 
have  five  generations  living  under  one  roof  is  not  rare  in  China  be- 
cause of  the  custom  of  early  marriage. 

After  the  death  of  parents,  the  brothers  may  break  up  the  family 
and  live  separately.  They  may  still  live  together  in  the  same  house- 
hold if  they  choose  to  do  so,  in  which  case  authority  is  vested  in 
the  eldest  brother.  He  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  every 
member  of  the  family  and  has  the  right  to  demand  that  other  members 
of  the  family  turn  their  earnings  into  the  common  purse  to  be  used 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  whole  family.  In  practice,  his  author- 
ity is  not  absolute.  Important  questions  of  the  family  are  not  decided 
by  him  alone,  but  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  adult  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  Chinese  family  is  seldom  an  independent  unit,  but  a  member 
of  the  greater- family.  In  the  Chinese  village,  families  bearing  the 
same  surname  live  together.  The  members  of  the  greater- family  gen- 
erally number  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands.  They  have  a  com- 
mon ancestral  temple  which  is  the  center  of  their  social  and  religious 
life.  Whenever  a  person  of  the  greater- family  dies,  a  tablet  made  of 
wood  bearing  his  or  her  title  and  name  is  put  in  the  shrine  of  the 
ancestral  temple.   The  ceremony  of  ancestor  worship  is  conducted  in 

14  From  Chtng-Chao  Wu,  "The  Chinese  Family:  Organization,  Names,  and  Kinship  Terms," 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  July-Sept.,  1927,  vol.  29,  pp._  316-18.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

15  "Family  (Chinese)"  in  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vol.  V,  p.  730. 
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the  ancestral  temple,  usually  on  certain  festivals  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  and  death  of  each  ancestor.  The  ceremony  is 
rather  simple.  Every  family  brings  dishes  and  wine  to  the  ancestral 
hall,  putting  them  on  the  table.  Then  every  member  of  the  family, 
facing  the  table,  makes  three  bows  to  the  imagined  spirits  of  the  an- 
cestors. At  the  same  time  incense  and  paper  money  are  burned. 

In  the  ancestral  temple,  many  big  tablets  of  honor  hang  on  the  wall. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  monuments  of  western  countries.  On 
each  of  these  tablets  are  recorded  the  honorable  and  admirable  deeds 
of  the  worthy  members  of  the  ancestral  temple.  For  example,  a  man 
of  high  political  achievement  will,  at  his  death,  be  honored  by  his  fel- 
low kinsmen  by  having  his  name  and  deeds  recorded  on  the  tablet. 
Such  monuments  have,  it  is  believed,  a  powerful  stimulating  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  children  who  hear  the  stories  of  their  great  ances- 
tors after  each  rite  of  ancestor  worship. 

The  greater- family  is  well  organized.  A  board  of  elders  consisting 
of  the  oldest  member  of  each  family  is  in  charge  of  the  greater- family 
affairs.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
is  held.  Among  other  things,  the  birth  of  a  male  child  and  marriages 
are  recorded  at  this  time.  These  will  later  on  be  transferred  to  the 
genealogical  record  which  is  made  of  two  parts :  first,  diagrams  of 
names,  second,  biographies.  The  genealogical  record  is  revised  gener- 
ally every  sixty  years,  so  that  new  names  and  biographies  may  be 
added  thereto.  After  the  revision,  the  record  is  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  families. 

The  board  of  elders  also  takes  care  of  the  property  which  belongs 
to  the  greater- family  as  a  whole.  The  income  from  the  property  is 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ancestor  worship  as  well  as  for  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  purposes. 

To  illustrate  the  last  point  the  case  of  the  Van  estate  may  be  cited. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a  member  of  the  Van  greater- family  estab- 
lished an  estate  consisting  of  farm  lands,  farming  implements,  a  gran- 
ary, and  some  living  houses.  The  objects  of  the  estate  were  to  relieve 
the  members  of  the  greater- family  from  poverty  and  destitution,  to 
encourage  the  education  of  the  young,  to  reward  virtue,  such  as  filial 
piety  and  virtuous  widowhood,  and  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the 
greater- family.  Certain  persons  in  the  greater- family  received  special 
grants  under  specified  conditions.  They  were:  students  pursuing  or 
preparing  for  a  literary  career,  aged  persons  and  widows. 

The  board  of  elders  also  has  judicial  power.  When  there  is  a  dis- 
pute between  two  families,  they  refer  the  matter  to  the  board  for  de-. 
cision.  The  board  of  elders  then  calls  a  meeting  in  which  not  only  the 
elders  of  the  board  but  all  influential  members  of  the  greater- family 
take  part.   The  two  parties  present  their  claims  and  arguments,  and, 
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after  discussion,  persuasion,  and  compromise,  a  certain  agreement  is 
brought  about.  Such  agreement  has  the  sanction  of  pubhc  opinion  of 
the  greater- family,  and  the  contesting  parties  generally  abide  by  it. 

The  punishments  which  the  board  of  elders  can  impose  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  of  various  sorts.  It  is  said  that  in  some  part  of 
China  the  board  of  elders  has  the  power  of  using  capital  punishment. 
This,  if  not  untrue,  is  extraordinarily  rare.  In  general,  for  misde- 
meanors, the  punishment  ranges  from  reproach  to  dismissal  from  the 
ancestral  temple. 

Such  is  the  general  feature  of  the  Chinese  family.  For  the  last  few 
decades  changes  have  been  going  on  in  this  system.  The  conditions 
which  bring  about  this  change  are :  contact  with  the  West,  the  slow 
but  sure  emancipation  of  woman,  and  the  industrial  revolution.  The 
trend  is  evident;  but  what  final  shape  the  Chinese  family  will  in  the 
future  assume,  is,  as  yet,  very  hard  to  tell. 
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72.   The  Christian  Backgrounds  of  Western  Family  Life  ^ 

The  attitudes  and  practices  found  in  present  European  and  Ameri- 
can family  life  have  their  roots  definitely  in  the  Christian  culture  of 
the  Western  world.  We  cannot  understand  the  recent  changes  in  the 
status  of  parents  and  children  and  modifications  in  family  organization 
without  understanding  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  upon 
the  family  and  its  institutions. 

At  the  time  Christianity  first  came  into  being,  the  position  of 
women,  at  least  in  the  classical  Roman  world,  had  improved  consider- 
ably in  comparison  with  that  of  previous  periods.  In  the  upper  classes 
especially  woman  enjoyed  a  status  which  her  sex  was  not  again  to  pos- 
sess until  the  last  few  decades.  Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  its  hu- 
manitarianism  and  its  doctrine  of  universal  love,  Christianity,  at  least 
after  the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  not  only  retarded  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman,  but  acted  to  thrust  her  back  into  a  very  inferior 
position. 

The  early  Christian  church  was  made  up  of  small  bands  of  devout 
persons  worshiping  in  rather  simple  fashion  and  hoping  for  the  speedy 
return  of  their  Lord  and  Master  to  redeem  them  from  bondage  to  this 
world.  First-century  Christianity  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of 
later  centuries,  when  many  pagan  influences,  both  in  theology  and 
in  the  administrative  system  of  the  church,  had  been  added  to  it. 

In  the  early  church,  women  had  a  certain  important  status  in  reli- 
gious activity.  Christ's  admonition  of  love  was  taken  seriously,  and 
these  small  bands  of  zealots  often  lived  in  a  semi-communistic  man- 
ner as  a  sort  of  extended  family.  Yet  even  in  these  early  congrega- 
tions the  role  of  women  was  restricted  to  care  of  the  sick — largely  in 
the  hands  of  widows — and  to  certain  minor  administrative  duties  of 
the  deaconesses.    But  by  the  third  century  Christianity  had  become 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations  from  Donaldson. 
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widespread  in  influence,  had  developed  a  hierarchy  of  officers,  a  more 
formal  doctrine  and  theology,  and  had  already  taken  on  numberless 
pagan  culture  traits.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  position  of  women 
in  the  church  and  in  Western  society  was  rather  thoroughly  fixed 
for  the  next  sixteen  centuries. 

The  early  church  authorities  usually  upheld  marriage,  although  the 
apostle  Paul,  unlike  others  of  the  first  group  of  leaders,  had  strong 
antifeminist  views.  But  in  time  asceticism,  which  was  not  strictly 
Hebrew  or  Christian  in  origin,  began  to  infect  the  church.  The  as- 
cetics despised  and  rejected  marriage.  They  developed  ideas  of  the 
sinful  nature  of  the  flesh.  The  seeds  of  this  idea  are  found  in  Plato 
and  in  his  followers.  And  early  church  fathers  linked  this  notion 
with  St.  Paul's  antagonistic  comments  regarding  woman  and  her  place 
in  the  world.  James  Donaldson  thus  summarizes  the  background  of 
asceticism  and  points  out  its  influence  on  the  church : 

"The  flesh,  its  appetites  and  passions,  are  the  sources  of  human  cor- 
ruption, and  gratification  of  the  flesh  is  a  sin.  In  like  manner  the  sole 
object  of  marriage  is  that  children  may  be  born,  and  if  any  other  object 
is  sought,  it  is  a  gratification  of  lust;  and,  therefore,  while  marriage  is 
allowable,  man  may  be  nearly  as  licentious  in  marriage  as  out  of  it. 
These  inferences  are  drawn  with  the  utmost  precision  by  Christian  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  .  .  .  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
mind  could  not  halt  in  this  position.  Marriage,  even  for  the  sake  of 
children,  was  a  carnal  indulgence,  and  such  thinkers  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  arrangement  of  the  Creator  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
They  did  not  venture  on  saying  this.  They  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
marriage.  But  they  held  that  it  was  much  better  not  to  marry  at  all,  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  had  never  married  was  a  nobler  and  more  exalted 
being  than  the  man  or  woman  who  had  married.  Of  course  these  ideas 
did  not  spring  into  vogue  at  once,  but  gradually  forced  their  way.  They 
were  aided  by  the  increasing  rigour  in  the  distinction  between  clerical 
and  lay.  The  clerical  man  must  possess  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  man  who 
aspired  to  a  clerical  office  in  the  church  must,  above  all,  show  control 
over  the  lusts  and  passions  of  earth,  and  so  refrain  from  marriage.  The 
lay  brother  might  be  unable  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of  earth ; 
the  cleric  could  rise  to  the  throne  of  heaven  only  on  the  wings  of  vir- 
ginity. There  thus  arose  a  gradation  of  merit  which  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  evolution  of  the  world's  history.    Says  Methodius : 

"  'For  the  world,  while  still  unfilled  with  men,  was  like  a  child,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  first  be  filled  with  these,  and  so  grow  to  man- 
hood. But  when  hereafter  it  was  colonized  from  end  to  end,  the  race  of 
man  spreading  to  a  boundless  extent,  God  no  longer  allowed  man  to 
remain  in  the  same  ways,  considering  how  they  might  now  proceed  from 
one  point  to  another  and  advance  nearer  to  heaven  until,  having  attained 
to  the  very  greatest  and  most  exalted  lesson  of  virginity,  they  should  reach 
to  perfection,  that  first  they  should  abandon  the  intermarriage  of  brothers 
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and  sisters  and  marry  wives  from  other  families,  and  then  that  they  no 
longer  should  have  many  drives,  like  brute  beasts,  as  though  born  for  the 
mere  propagation  of  the  species,  and  then  that  they  should  not  be  adul- 
terers, and  then  that  they  should  go  on  to  continence,  and  from  continence 
to  virginity,  when  having  trained  themselves  to  despise  the  flesh,  they 
sail  fearlessly  into  the  peaceful  haven  of  immortality.' 

"Marriage,  according  to  this  writer,  was  not  abolished  by  Christ,  but  it 
was  a  state  of  inferiority.  'For  I  think,'  he  makes  a  virgin  say,  'I  have 
gathered  clearly  from  the  Scriptures  that  after  the  Word  had  brought  in 
virginity,  He  did  not  altogether  abolish  the  generation  of  children;  for 
though  the  moon  may  be  greater  than  the  stars,  the  light  of  the  other 
stars  is  not  destroyed  by  the  moonlight.'  There  thus  arose  the  gradation 
of  virgins,  widows,  and  wives.  Tertullian  [an  early  Church  father] 
speaks  of  vnves  as  women  of  the  second  degree  of  modesty  who  have 
fallen  into  wedlock."^ 

Tertullian,  in  fact,  well  expressed  the  view  concerning  women  which 
later  became  common  in  most  Christian  sects  for  centuries  afterwards : 

"Do  you  not  know  that  each  one  of  you  is  an  Eve?  The  sentence  of 
God  on  this  sex  of  yours  lives  in  this  age;  the  guilt  must  of  necessity 
live  too.  You  are  the  devil's  gateway ;  you  are  the  unsealer  of  that  for- 
bidden tree ;  you  are  the  first  deserter  of  the  divine  law ;  you  are  she  who 
persuaded  him  whom  the  devil  was  not  valiant  enough  to  attack.  You 
destroyed  so  easily  God's  image,  man.  On  account  of  your  desert,  that 
is,  death,  even  the  Son  of  God  had  to  die."^ 

Woman  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous,  dress-loving,  lust-inspiring. 
In  order  to  deal  with  her  it  was  best  to  shut  her  up.  She  was  to  keep  the 
house,  wait  upon  her  husband,  and  dress  plainly.  She  was  not  to  be 
seen  at  public  functions  nor  to  have  any  part  in  the  world  outside  the 
household.  Donaldson  thus  describes  the  role  of  the  wife  as  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  the  time: 

"She  had  to  obey  her  husband,  for  he  was  her  head,  her  lord  and  su- 
perior; she  was  to  fear  him,  reverence  him,  and  please  him  alone;  she 
had  to  cultivate  silence ;  she  had  to  spin  and  take  care  of  the  house,  and 
she  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  her  children.  The  only  occasions 
for  her  going  out  were  when  she  went  to  church,  or  with  her  husband  to 
visit  a  sick  brother."* 

This  antagonism  to  marriage  influenced  family  life.  Children  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  church  writings  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  Many  church  fathers  believed  that  there  were  too  many 
children  in  the  world  anyway.    To  them  the  whole  matter  of  pro- 

2  From  James  Donaldson,  Woman;  Her  Position  and  Influence  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  among  the  Early  Christians,  1907,  pp.  177-79.  By  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

3  Quoted  by  Donaldson,  ibid.,  pp.    182-83. 

4  From  Donaldson,  ibid.,  p.   176. 
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creation  and  parenthood  was  but  further  evidence  of  human  sinful- 
ness and  of  the  need  for  redemption.  At  best  the  church  tolerated 
marriage  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  a  temporal  sacrament,  but  it  was 
considered  by  the  leaders  to  be  a  concession  to  the  "flesh"  and  to  be 
destructive,  in  fact,  of  the  highest  forms  of  spiritual  experience. 


73.  The  Influence  of  Chivalry  and  of  Romantic  Love  on  the  Position 

of  Women  ^ 

While  modifications  and  additions  were  made  by  the  church  from 
time  to  time,  the  attitudes  and  practices  just  described  carried  over 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  down  into  the  modern  period.  In  fact, 
the  comment  of  Tertullian  cited  above  remains  with  but  little  exception 
the  pattern  of  female  status  from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  exception  was  perhaps  the  romantic  ideas  developed  out  of 
chivalry  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  sentimentalism  and  roman- 
ticism about  women  developed  by  the  singers  and  poets  of  those  times 
after  all  applied  largely  to  the  nobility,  especially  to  those  among  them 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Moreover,  unlike  present-day  romantic  love 
patterns,  marriage  and  the  family  were  quite  incidental  to  love.  In 
fact,  romantic  love  in  song  and  letters  bespeaks  an  effort  at  relaxa- 
tion of  or  escape  from  the  bonds  of  marriage,  which  in  medieval  Eu- 
rope as  in  other  societies  was  first  of  all  contracted  with  reference  to 
lineage  and  property  and  not  with  regard  to  the  gratification  of  the 
passions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  say 
after  the  twelfth  century,  that  chivalry  and  romantic  love  came  to 
their  fullest  expression.  The  knighthood  of  an  earlier  time  flowered 
in  the  crusades.  New  ideas,  perhaps  of  somewhat  pagan  tone,  were 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  chivalry  and  romance,  both  in  literature 
and  in  actual  conduct,  began  to  affect  the  position  of  women.  The 
following  selection  from  Taylor  bears  this  out : 

"Feudal  life  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  centuries  did  not  foster  tender 
sentiments  between  betrothed  or  wedded  couples.  The  chief  object  of 
every  landholder  was  by  force  or  policy  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  in- 
crease his  retainers  and  possessions.  A  ready  means  was  for  him  to  marry 
lands  and  serfs  in  the  robust  person  of  the  daughter,  or  widow,  of  some 
other  baron.  The  marriage  was  prefaced  by  scant  courtship ;  and  little 
love  was  likely  to  ensue  between  the  rough-handed  husband  and  high- 
tempered  wife.  Such  conditions,  whether  in  Languedoc,  Aquitaine,  or 
Champagne,  made  it  likely  that  high-blooded  men  and  women  would 
satisfy  their  amorous  cravings  outside  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  For  these 
reasons,  among  others,  the  Provencal  and  Old  French  literature,  which 

5  Adapted  and  quoted  in.  part  from  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  The  Mediaeval  Mind,  4th  ed.,  1925, 
vol.  I,  pp.  586-90,  591-92,  602.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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was  the  medium  of  development  for  the  sentiment  of  love,  did  not  com- 
monly concern  itself  with  bringing  lovers  to  the  altar.  .  .  . 

"Like  all  other  periods  that  have  been  articulate  in  literature — and  those 
that  have  not  been,  so  far  as  one  may  guess — the  Middle  Ages  experienced 
and  expressed  the  usual  ways  of  love.  These  need  not  detain  us.  For 
they  were  included  as  elements  within  those  interesting  forms  of  ro- 
mantic love,  which  were  presented  in  the  lyrics  of  the  Troubadours  and 
their  more  or  less  conscious  imitators,  and  in  the  romantic  narratives  of 
chivalry.  This  literature  elaborately  expresses  mediaeval  sentiments  and 
also  love's  passion.  Its  ideals  drew  inspiration  from  Christianity  and 
many  a  suggestion  from  the  antique.  More  especially,  in  its  growth,  at 
last  two  currents  seem  to  meet.  The  one  sprang  from  the  fashions  of 
Languedoc  and  the  courtly  centres  of  the  north ;  the  other  was  the  strain 
of  fantasy  and  passion  constituting  the  matiere  de  Bretagne. 

"Languedoc  had  been  Romanized  before  the  Christian  era,  and  there- 
after did  not  cease  to  be  the  home  of  the  surviving  Latin  culture.  By 
the  eleventh  century,  castles  and  towns  held  a  gay  and  aristocratic  so- 
ciety, on  which  Christianity,  honeycombed  with  heresy,  sat  lightly,  or  at 
least  joyfully.  This  society  was  inclined  to  luxury,  and  the  gentle  re- 
lationships between  men  and  women  interested  it  exceedingly.  Out  of 
it  as  the  eleventh  century  closes,  songs  of  the  Troubadours  begin  to  rise 
and  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  of  chivalric  love.  .  .  . 

"She  whom  such  songs  were  meant  to  adulate  or  win,  frequently  was 
the  wife  of  the  Troubadour's  lord.  The  song  might  intend  nothing  be- 
yond such  worship  as  the  lady's  spouse  would  sanction ;  or  it  might  give 
subtle  voice  to  a  real  passion,  which  offered  and  sought  all.  To  separate 
the  sincere  and  passionate  from  the  fanciful  in  such  songs  is  neither  easy 
nor  apt,  since  fancy  may  enhance  the  expression  of  passion,  or  present  a 
pleasing  substitute.  At  all  events,  in  this  very  personal  poetry,  passion  and 
imaginative  enhancings  blended  in  verses  that  might  move  a  lady's  heart 
or  vanity. 

"Love,  with  the  Troubadours  and  their  ladies,  was  a  source  of  joy.  Its 
commands  and  exigencies  made  life's  supreme  law.  Love  was  knight- 
hood's service ;  it  was  loyalty  and  devotion ;  it  was  the  noblest  human 
giving.  It  was  also  the  spring  of  excellence,  the  inspiration  of  high  deeds. 
This  love  was  courteous,  delicately  ceremonial,  precise,  and  on  the  lady's 
part  exacting  and  whimsical.  .  .  . 

"In  culture  and  the  love  of  pleasure  the  great  feudal  courts  of  Aquitaine, 
Champagne,  and  even  Flanders,  were  scarcely  behind  the  society  of 
Languedoc.  And  at  these  courts,  rather  than  in  Languedoc,  courtly  love 
encountered  a  new  passionate  current,  and  found  the  tales  which  were 
to  form  its  chief  vehicle.  These  were  the  poems  and  stories,  as  of  Tristan 
and  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  which  from  Great  Britain  had  come  to 
Brittany  and  Normandy.  They  were  now  attracting  many  listeners  who 
had  no  part  with  Arthur  or  Tristan,  save  the  love  of  love  and  adventure. 
.  .  .  These  northern  poems  of  love  and  chivalry  were  written  to  please 
the  taste  of  high-born  dames,  just  as  the  Troubadours  had  sung  and  still 
were  singing  to  please  their  sisters  in  the  south.  The  southern  poems 
influenced  the  northern. 
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"In  the  courtly  society  of  Champagne  and  Aquitaine  diverse  racial  ele- 
ments had  long  been  blending,  and  acquirements,  once  foreign,  had  turned 
into  personal  qualities.  Views  of  life  had  been  evolved,  along  with 
faculties  to  express  them.  Likewise  modes  of  feeling  had  developed.  This 
society  had  become  what  it  was  within  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
the  antique  educational  tradition.  It  knew  the  Song  of  Songs,  as  well  as 
Ovid's  stories,  and  likewise  his  Ars  amatoria,  which  Chretien  was  the 
first  to  translate  into  Old  French.  Possibly  its  Christianity  had  learned 
of  a  boundless  love  of  God,  and  its  mortal  nature  might  feel  mortal  loves 
equally  resistless.  And  now,  in  the  early  twelfth  century,  there  came 
from  lands  which  were  or  had  been  Breton,  an  abundance  of  moving 
and  catching  stories  of  adventure  and  of  passion  which  broke  through 
restraint,  or  knew  none.  Dames  and  knights  and  their  rhymers  would 
eagerly  receive  such  tales,  and  not  as  barren  vessels ;  for  they  refashioned 
and  reinspired  them  with  their  own  thoughts  of  the  joy  of  life  and  love, 
and  with  thoughts  of  love's  high  service  and  its  uplifting  virtue  for  the 
lover,  and  again  of  its  ways  and  the  laws  which  should  direct  and  guide, 
but  never  stem,  it. 

"Thus  it  came  that  French  trouveres  enlarged  the  matter  of  these  Breton 
poems.  Their  romances  reflected  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  the  most 
eloquent  emotion  pertaining  to  the  earthly  side  of  mediaeval  life.  In 
these  rhyming  and  prose  compositions,  love  was  resistless  in  power ;  it 
absorbed  the  lover's  nature;  it  became  his  sole  source  of  joy  and  pain. 
So  it  sought  nothing  but  its  own  fulfilment ;  it  knew  no  honour  save 
its  own  demands.  It  was  unimpeachable,  for  in  ecstasy  and  grief  it  was 
accountable  to  no  law  except  that  of  its  being.  This  resistless  love  was 
also  life's  highest  worth,  and  the  spring  of  inspiration  and  strength  for 
doing  valorously  and  living  nobly.  The  trouvere  of  the  twelfth  century 
created  new  conceptions  of  love's  service,  and  therewith  the  impassioned 
thought  that  beyond  what  men  might  do  in  the  hope  of  love's  fruition  or 
at  the  dictates  of  its  affection,  love  was  itself  a  power  strengthening  and 
ennobling  him  who  loved.  Thought  and  feeling  joined  in  this  conviction, 
...  in  interchanging  roles  of  inspirer  and  inspired.  .  ,  . 

"The  literature  of  this  love  draws  no  sharp  lines  between  love  as  re- 
sistless passion  and  love  as  ennobling  virtue;  yet  these  two  aspects  are 
distinguishable.  The  first  was  less  an  original  creation  of  the  Middle 
Ages  than  the  second.  Antiquity  had  known  the  passion  which  over- 
whelmed the  stricken  mortal,  and  had  treated  it  as  something  put  upon  the 
man  and  woman,  a  convulsive  joy,  also  a  bane.  Antiquity  had  analyzed 
it  too,  and  had  shown  its  effects,  especially  its  physical  symptoms.  Much 
had  been  written  of  its  fatal  nature;  songs  had  sung  how  it  overthrew 
the  strong  and  brought  men  and  women  to  their  death.  Looking  upon  this 
love  as  something  put  on  man  and  woman,  antiquity  pictured  it  mainly 
as  an  insanity  cast  like  a  spell  upon  some  one  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  sane.  But  the  Middle  Ages  saw  love  transformed  into  the  man  and 
woman,  saw  it  constitute  their  will  as  well  as  passion,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  their  being.  If  the  lover  could  not  avoid  or  resist  it,  the 
reason  was  because  it  was  his  mightiest  self,  and  not  because  it  was  a 
compulsion  from  without;  it  was  his  nature,  not  his  disease. 
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"The  nature,  ways,  and  laws  of  this  high  and  ennobling  love  were 
much  pondered  on  and  talked  of.  They  were  expounded  in  pedantic 
treatises,  as  well  as  set  forth  in  tales  which  sometimes  have  the  breath 
of  universal  life.  .  .  .  An  example  is  the  Flos  amoris  or  Ars  amatoria  of 
Andrew  the  Chaplain,  who  compiled  his  book  not  far  from  the  year  1200. 
He  wrote  with  his  obsequious  head  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  authority 
in  love  matters  of  Marie  de  Champagne,  and  other  great  ladies.  His 
book  contains  a  number  of  curious  questions  which  had  been  laid  before 
one  or  the  other  of  those  reigning  dames,  and  which  they  solved  boldly 
in  love's  favour.  ,  .  . 

"Andrew  gives  a  code  of  love's  rules.  He  would  have  no  one  think  that 
he  composed  them ;  but  that  he  saw  them  written  on  a  parchment  at- 
tached to  the  hawk's  perch,  and  won  at  Arthur's  court  by  the  valour  of 
a  certain  Breton  knight.  They  read  like  proverbs,  and  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  ideas  of  courtly  society  upon  courtly  love.  There  are  thirty-one 
of  them — for  example : 

(i)  Marriage  is  not  a  good  excuse  for  rejecting  love. 

(2)  Who  does  not  conceal,  cannot  love. 

(3)  None  can  love  two  at  once.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman 
should  not  be  loved  by  two  men,  or  a  man  by  two  women. 

(4)  It  is  love's  way  always  to  increase  or  lessen. 

(9)  None  can  love  except  one  who  is  moved  by  love's  suasion. 

(12)  The  true  lover  has  no  desire  to  embrace  any  one  except  his  (or 
her)  co-lover  (co-amans). 

(13)  Love  when  published  rarely  endures. 

(14)  Easy  winning  makes  love  despicable;  the  difficult  is  held  dear. 

(15)  Every  lover  turns  pale  in  the  sight  of  the  co-lover. 

(16)  The  lover's  heart  trembles  at  the  sudden  sight  of  the  co-lover. 
(18)  Prowess  (probitas)  alone  makes  one  worthy  of  love. 

(20)  The  lover  is  always  fearful. 

(23)  The  one  whom  the  thought  of  love  disturbs,  eats  and  sleeps  little. 

(25)  The  true  lover  finds  happiness  only  in  what  he  deems  will  please 
his  co-lover. 

(28)  A  slight  fault  in  the  lover  awakens  the  co-lover's  suspicion. 

(30)  The  true  lover  constantly,  without  intermission,  is  engrossed  with 
the  image  of  the  co-lover.  .  .  . 

"Such  love,  imperious  and  absolute,  shuts  out  all  laws  and  exigencies 
save  its  own ;  it  must  be  virtue  and  honour  unto  itself ;  it  is  careless  of 
what  ill  it  may  do  so  long  as  that  ill  does  not  infringe  love's  laws.  Evi- 
dently before  it  the  bonds  of  marriage  break,  or  pale  to  insignificance.  It 
is  its  own  sanction,  nor  needs  the  faint  blessing  of  the  priest.  The  poet — 
as  the  actual  lover  likewise — may  even  deem  that  love  can  best  show 
itself  to  be  the  principle  of  its  own  honour  when  unsustained  by  wedlock ; 
thus  unsustained  and  unobscured  it  stands  alone,  fairer,  clearer,  more  in- 
teresting and  romantic.  Again,  since  mediaeval  marriage  in  high  life 
was  more  often  a  joining  of  fiefs  than  a  union  of  hearts,  there  would  be 
high-born  dames  and  courtly  poets  to  declare  that  love  could  only  exist 
between  knight  and  mistress,  and  not  between  husband  and  wife.    Mar- 
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riage  shuts  out  love's  doubts  and  fears;  there  is  no  need  of  further 
knightly  services ;  and  husband  and  wife  by  law  are  bound  to  render  to 
each  other  what  between  lovers  is  gracious  favour;  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Marie  de  Champagne,  it  also  was  the  opinion  of  Heloise.  In  chivalric 
poetry  the  lovers,  when  at  last  duly  married,  may  continue  to  call  each 
other  ami  et  aniie  rather  than  wife  and  lord ;  or  a  knight  may  shun  mar- 
riage lest  he  settle  down  and  lose  worship,  doing  no  more  adventurous 
feats  of  arms,  like  Chretien's  Erec,  till  his  wife  Enide  stung  him  by  her 
speech.  Some  centuries  later  Malory  has  Lancelot  utter  a  like  sentiment : 
'But  to  be  a  wedded  man  I  think  never  to  be,  for  if  I  were,  then  should  I 
be  bound  to  tarry  with  my  wife,  and  leave  arms  and  tournaments,  battles 
and  adventures.'  " 

While  these  high-flown  and  extreme  expressions  of  chivalry  and 
romantic  love  disappeared  with  the  decay  of  feudalism  and  the  me- 
dieval social  order,  the  ideas  and  practices  were  carried  down  into 
modern  times  in  the  courts  of  kings  and  nobles.  And  finally  in  the 
last  three  centuries,  the  rich  bourgeois  class  everywhere  has  aped  the 
nobles,  and  since  the  eighteenth  century  the  petty  bourgeois,  in  turn, 
has  taken  over  many  romantic  ideas  from  these  other  classes. 

74.   Romantic  Love  as  Related  to  Monogamy  and  to  the  Traditional 
Status  of  Women  ^ 

Among  the  bourgeois  classes  romantic  love  as  a  culture  trait  be- 
came linked  with  monogamous  marriage  and  the  stable  family.  The 
growing  individualism  which  accompanied  the  rise  of  Protestant 
sects,  the  emergence  of  the  democratic  political  state,  and  especially 
the  individual  initiative  fostered  by  modern  capitalism  affected  love- 
making  and  marriage.  From  the  romantic  patterns  the  petty  bour- 
geois and  masses  of  laborers  and  farmers  accepted  the  theory  and 
practice  of  freedom  of  choice  of  the  mate,  the  idea  of  constancy  of 
love,  and  certain  other  features.  With  these  were  linked  formal  mar- 
riage, the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  and  acceptance  of  the 
morality  of  monogamy. 

Yet  the  inferior  position  of  women  in  society  continued.  Although 
Protestantism  stimulated  individualism  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  these  influences  hardly  reached  into  the  home.  Martin  Luther, 
whose  leadership  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  remarked  concerning  the  role  and  status  of  women : 

"The  woman's  will,  as  God  says,  shall  be  subject  to  the  man,  and  he 
shall  be  her  master;  that  is,  the  woman  shall  not  live  according  to  her 
free  will  .  .  .  and  must  neither  begin  nor  complete  anything  without  the 
man ;  where  he  is,  there  must  she  be,  and  bend  before  him  as  before  her 

8  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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master,  whom  she  shall  fear,  and  to  whom  she  shall  be  subject  and 
obedient."'' 

Or  take  the  position  of  women  in  English  common  law.  Under  this 
legal  system  the  wife  was  treated  as  a  minor  and  as  being  under 
complete  submission  to  her  mate.  She  could  not  enter  into  a  con- 
tract. Any  wages  paid  her  were  her  spouse's.  In  fact  she  hardly  had 
a  separate  existence,  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation  from  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  the  English  jurist,  in  his  Commentaries: 

"By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law ;  that  is,  the 
very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the  mar- 
riage, or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  .  Upon  this  principle  of  a  union  of  person  in  husband  and 
wife  depend  almost  all  the  legal  rights,  duties  and  disabilities  that  either 
of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  a  man  cannot 
grant  anything  to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  covenant  with  her;  for  the 
grant  would  be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence,  and  to  covenant  with 
her  would  be  only  to  covenant  with  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  also 
generally  true  that  all  compacts  made  between  husband  and  wife  when 
single  are  voided  by  the  intermarriage." 

Nevertheless  in  the  face  of  these  customary  and  legal  handicaps 
the  romantic  patterns  of  the  Middle  Ages  diffused  themselves  among 
the  bourgeois  and  even  among  the  lower  classes.  There  was  a  certain 
refining  influence  of  the  ideology  of  romantic  love,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  and  it  w^as  expressed  by  poets  and  dramatists.  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  are  witness  to  the  more  traditional  romantic  thesis, 
while  in  the  later  Protestant  writers  one  sees  the  linkage  between 
Christian  beliefs  and  Christian  morality  with  a  certain  romanticism, 
as  shown  in  the  following  lines  of  the  English  poet  John  Milton : 

"Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 


"To  whom  thus  Eve  with  perfect  beauty  adorned: — 

'My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 

Unargued  I  obey.    So  God  ordains : 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise.'  "^ 

This  cohesion  of  traits  from  romanticism  on  the  one  hand  and  tra- 
ditional Anglo-Saxon  and  Christian  monogamous  practices  on  the 
other  is  best  exemplified  in  our  own  country.   Here  without  a  doubt 

7  Quoted  by  Hayes  Baker-Crothers  and  Ruth  Hudnut,  Problems  of  Citizenship,  1924,  p.  168. 
^Paradise  Lost,   Book  IV,  11.  295-99,  634-38. 
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the  freedom  fostered  by  the  frontier,  pioneering,  and  the  open  class 
system  (see  Young,  An  Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter  XXIV), 
stimulated  freedom  in  love-making  and  in  choosing  mates. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  American  colonies  varied  with  the 
particular  region.  In  New  England,  largely  bound  as  it  was  at  first 
to  Calvinism,  the  restrictions  put  upon  women  were  rather  severe. 
In  the  middle  colonies  women  were  regarded  with  more  esteem,  espe- 
cially among  the  Quakers.  In  the  southern  sections,  the  vestigial  re- 
mains of  European  chivalry  were  transplanted  to  America,  and  among 
the  planter  class  women  were  given  a  certain  high  regard,  although 
they  were  insulated  from  any  active  part  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  time.  The  general  character  of  colonial  courtship  and 
marriage  practices  is  summarized  in  the  following  statement  of 
Willystine  Goodsell. 

"The  institution  of  marriage  was  highly  regarded  in  all  the  colonies, 
not  only  as  a  relationship  blessed  by  God  but  as  a  means  of  peopling  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  handful 
of  early  pioneers,  who  were  striving  to  transform  forests  into  farmlands, 
to  build  permanent  homes  and  establish  settlements  strong  enough  to 
beat  off  attacks  by  Indians,  should  regard  it  as  a  social  obligation  that 
every  youth  and  maid  should  marry  and  rear  a  family.  Everywhere 
celibacy  met  with  social  disapproval.  .  .  . 

"Despite  the  fact  that  family  government  was  firmly  established  in  the 
colonies,  young  people  seem  to  have  been  allowed  some  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate.  In  the  delightful  Diary  of  Judge  Sewall  we  read  that 
his  daughter  Betty  refused  several  suitors,  although  her  father  once 
urged  her  to  consider  well  before  she  dismissed  a  certain  admirer  of 
whom  he  approved.  In  New  England,  moreover,  if  parents  unreasonably 
opposed  a  marriage,  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  magistrate.  Young 
people  of  opposite  sexes  were  given  more  opportunity  to  mingle  and  to 
know  each  other  in  the  new  land  than  was  the  case  in  England.  Even  in 
Puritan  New  England  we  read  that  Boston  early  boasted  'a  small  but 
pleasant  common,  where  the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset,  walk  with 
their  Marmalet-Madams  till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home  to 
their  respective  habitations.'  And  in  South  Carolina  'at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  young  girls  received  beaus  at  three  o'clock  expect- 
ing them  to  leave  about  six  as  many  families  retired  at  seven  in  winter 
and  seldom  sat  up  in  summer  beyond  eight.'^ 

"A  sharp  difference  existed  between  New  England  and  the  Southern 
colonies  with  respect  to  their  conception  of  marriage.  In  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, marriage  was  held  to  be  a  civil  contract,  as  it  was  in  Calvinist 
Holland  and  in  England  during  Cromwell's  regime.  But  in  the  South 
the  planters  held  rigidly  to  the  conception  of  the  Anglican  church  that 
marriage  was  a  religious  union  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament.  ...  In  the 

9  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  from  their  Social 
History  of  the  American  Family  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present,  vol.  I,  p.  257. 
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South  ...  all  marriages  were  celebrated  by  the  clergy,  save  for  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  Carolinas,  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Middle  colonies  seem  to  have  vacillated  in  this  regard,  although  they  in- 
clined rather  more  toward  a  religious  than  a  civil  celebration.  However, 
East  and  West  Jersey  permitted  marriages  by  'an  approved  minister  or 
justice  of  the  peace'  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  united  with  New 
York,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  'Duke's  Laws'  for  New 
York,  issued  in  1664,  provided  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  might  lawfully 
'join  the  parties  in  marriage.'  ,  .  . 

"The  colonies  further  safeguarded  marriage  by  requiring  that  the 
consent  of  the  parents  to  the  union  be  clearly  expressed  and  that  the 
marriage  be  duly  recorded.  Occasionally,  in  New  England,  a  statement  of 
parental  consent  to  the  future  marriage  was  included  in  the  banns. "^"^ 

Although  parental  consent  was  usually  necessary  before  courtship 
and  marriage,  although  there  were  many  restrictions  on  the  actions 
of  unmarried  persons,  and  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  women,  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  Revolution  spread  westward  to  found  new  communities, 
greater  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage  became  common.  With  this 
went  a  distinct  advancement  in  the  position  of  women.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  women  in  the  western  states  were  accorded 
property  rights,  were  there  first  permitted  higher  education  and  first 
given  the  ballot,  and  that  divorce  laws  in  these  regions  were  more 
lenient  than  in  the  original  states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Coupled  with  these  changes  is  the  influence  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution in  this  country,  which  gave  women  economic  opportunities  out- 
side the  home  that  they  had  not  had  previously. 

75.   Aspects  of  the  American  Family  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  American  family  was 
a  closely  knit  group — the  unit  of  society,  as,  indeed,  the  family  had 
been  since  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  The  power  of  the  father 
had  not  been  seriously  questioned,  and  the  position  of  women  and  chil- 
dren remained  distinctly  inferior.  Yet  the  impending  industrial  and 
other  economic  changes  were  soon  to  affect  the  family.  The  growth 
of  machine  industry  brought  about  urbanization,  first  in  New  Eng- 
land, later  elsewhere.  It  gave  unmarried  women  an  opportunity  for 
earning  money  outside  the  home.  And  when  the  foundation  was  thus 
laid  for  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  unmarried  women,  in  time 
the  role  and  status  of  married  women  and  widows  were  certain  to  be 
influenced. 

10  From  Willystine  Goodsell,  Problems  of  the  Family,  1928,  pp.  76-77,  78,  79.  By  permission 
of   D.   Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 

11  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations  from  Goodsell. 
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Woman's  freedom  in  the  family  and  home  is  distinctly  related  to 
her  growing  economic  independence.  As  Willystine  Goodsell  remarks : 

"A  survey  of  the  family  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a 
gradual  transformation  taking  place  in  the  economic  and  legal  position 
of  married  women  and  in  the  general  character  of  the  home.  The  wife 
was  released  from  coverture  and  given  the  control  of  her  property  and 
wages.  She  was  granted  recognition  by  the  courts  as  a  legal  person, 
thus  abolishing  the  age-old  submergence  of  a  wife's  personality  in  that 
of  her  husband.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  states  of  the  American  Union 
have  revised  their  divorce  legislation  in  the  direction  of  greater  Hberality, 
with  respect  to  both  the  causes  of  divorce  and  rights  of  remarriage.  All 
this  means  that  the  head  of  the  twentieth-century  family  has  been  shorn 
of  much  of  his  power  and  prestige. "^^ 

So,  too,  family  life  lost  much  of  its  former  patriarchal  character.  As 
Miss  Goodsell  expresses  it: 

"Although  family  rule  was  still  autocratic  and  family  discipline  severe 
in  many  homes,  there  is  a  mass  of  testimony,  by  both  American  and 
foreign  writers,  to  the  effect  that  children  were  accorded  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  freedom  in  the  American  family  and  that  the  relations  of  father 
and  older  sons  tended  to  approach  equality.  'In  a  democratic  family,' 
says  De  Tocqueville,  writing  in  the  1830's,  'the  father  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  granted  to  the  affection  and  experience  of  age ; 
his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  part 
authoritative.'  Especially  was  this  French  observer  impressed  by  the 
degree  of  freedom  accorded  girls.  Thus  he  writes : 

"  'Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriageable  age,  her 
emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins :  she  has  scarcely  ceased  to 
be  a  child,  when  she  already  thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and 
acts  on  her  own  impulse.' 

"As  with  the  girl,  so  with  her  brother.  The  ties  of  filial  obedience  were 
relaxed  little  by  little  as  the  American  boy  approached  manhood  and  began 
to  earn  his  living."^^ 

Yet  the  inferior  position  of  women  in  reference  to  property  and 
political  rights  remained  for  decades  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  cen- 
turies. The  extension  of  the  western  frontier  itself  was  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  The 
role  of  women  in  helping  their  spouses  to  conquer  the  newly  opened 
areas  itself  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  worth.  Miss  Goodsell 
states : 

"Such  a  tremendous  transplantation  of  people,  with  its  weakening  or 
breaking  up  of  old  homes  and  upbuilding  of  new,  could  not  fail  to  have 
profound  effects  upon  the  family  institution.  Unquestionably,  the  pioneer- 

12  From  Willystine  Goodsell,  Problems  of  the  Family,  1928,  p.  97.  By  permission  of  D. 
Appleton-Century   Company,    publishers. 

18  From  Willystine  Goodsell,  "The  American  Family  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mar.,  1932,  vol.  160,  p.  IS.  Re- 
printed by  permission, 
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ing  movement  struck  a  powerful  blow  at  family  solidarity.  Households 
in  the  East  were  decimated  and  weakened  by  it,  losing  much  of  their 
best  blood.  Family  estates,  divided  by  will  among  far-scattered  children, 
were  sold  and  dispersed.  Often  not  even  the  family  homestead  was  left 
to  serve  as  a  gathering  place  for  its  members."^* 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  loss  of  religious  sanctions  to  the  family 
solidarity.  Education  and  especially  science  profoundly  affected  atti- 
tudes toward  Sunday  worship,  recreation,  and  especially  toward  the 
traditional  taboo  on  sexual  life  except  for  purposes  of  procreation. 

The  growth  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  aided  in  emancipating 
women  from  the  dominance  of  their  husbands.  And  with  this  and 
the  other  factors  mentioned  above  we  see  the  increasing  ease  of  di- 
vorce, which  in  turn  gives  evidence  of  changing  attitudes  regarding  the 
sanctity  and  stability  of  marriage.  Finally,  after  the  Civil  War,  ma- 
chine industry,  urbanization,  the  intrusion  of  immigrant  peoples  and 
their  divergent  cultures,  the  diffusion  of  popular  education,  and  many 
other  factors  came  into  play.  Some  aspects  of  these  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 

76.   Certain  Primary  Factors  in  Modem  Family  Problems  ^^ 

The  primary  factors  in  producing  the  present  problems  of  family 
life  are  (i)  changes  in  the  economic  functions  within  the  household; 
(2)  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  and  the  resultant  fact  of  smaller 
family  units;  and  (3)  the  growing  political  and  social  independence 
of  women. 

Secondary  factors  may  be  listed  as  (i)  the  decline  in  the  soli- 
darity and  unity  of  the  family;  (2)  changed  relations  of  educational 
institutions  to  the  home;  (3)  reaction  of  modern  recreation  on  the 
home ;  and  (4)  the  changed  relations  of  the  church  and  of  religion  to 
the  home.  (These  latter  will  be  discussed  in  various  other  papers.) 
Only  the  former  will  be  treated  here. 

I.  Decline  in  Economic  Functions  within  the  Household 

The  changes  in  the  economic  life  of  our  country  are  reflected  back 
into  the  home.  The  ancient  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  family 
seen  in  colonial  and  pioneer  days  long  ago  passed  away.  And  more 
recently  many  of  the  accepted  forms  of  economic  life  within  fhe 
household  even  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  first 
decade  of  this  century  have  also  been  changed.  These  concern  first 
the  encroachment  of  organized  industry  into  more  strictly  household 

14  "The  American  Family  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  op.  cit.,  p.  18.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
16  Adapted  from  a  paper  by  Kimball  Young,  "Cross  Currents  in  American  Family  Life,"  read 
before  the  Social  Hygiene  Institute  of  The  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Oct.  27,  1934. 
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functions,  and  second,  the  economic  independence  of  women,  par- 
ticularly married  women. 

a.  Changes  in  the  economic  functions  of  the  household  long  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Take  the  age-old  habits 
of  home  baking.  For  this  country  the  per  capita  production  of  bakery 
goods  made  outside  the  home  increased  27  per  cent  between  19 19 
and  1929,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wheat  flour — both  inside  and  outside  the  home — declined  10 
per  cent.  Or  take  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  and  the  like — 
a  household  function  well  established  in  most  sections  of  our  country 
thirty  years  ago.  The  per  capita  quantity  of  these  foodstuffs  canned 
outside  the  home  doubled  in  the  decade  19 19-1929.  Again,  the  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  restaurants  and  lunchrooms  witnesses  the 
same  sort  of  trend.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  keepers 
of  restaurants  and  lunchrooms  increased  88  per  cent  while  the  total 
population  increased  but  16  and  the  urban  population  but  26  per  cent 
in  the  same  period.  So,  too,  the  number  of  waiters  and  waitresses 
increased  'J2  per  cent  in  this  ten-year  span.  People  eat  away  from 
the  home  more  than  ever  before.  Breakfast  is  often  a  hasty  brief 
meal,  with  almost  the  features  of  cafeteria,  with  father  catching  the 
7 130  suburban  train,  Willy  making  the  first  high  school  class  by  8  :oo 
o'clock,  and  Mary,  a  sophomore  in  college,  taking  breakfast  more 
leisurely  in  mixed  anticipation  of  the  9  :oo  o'clock  class.  The  family 
is  often  scattered  at  the  noon  meal,  and  with  many  busy  men  and 
women,  even  the  evening  dinner  seldom  finds  the  family  together 
every  night  of  the  week.  Mother  may  have  a  special  dinner  of  the 
Civic  Club,  father  may  dine  one  or  two  nights  a  month  at  least  with 
some  congenial  business  or  professional  friends,  and  the  children 
may  eat  dinner  with  their  own  club  or  other  group  at  least  a  number 
of  nights  in  a  month. 

While  laundering  is  still  done  in  many  homes,  especially  in  the 
rural  and  small-town  districts,  this  household  burden  is  being  increas- 
ingly thrown  upon  commercial  laundries.  Between  1919  and  1929 
the  work  done  in  power  laundries  in  our  country  increased  no  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  this  industry  increased  79 
per  cent.  So,  too,  cleaning  and  dyeing  have  become  large  industries 
within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  From  1919  to  1929  again,  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  this  work  increased  220  per  cent. 
While  improvements  in  standards  of  living  partly  account  for  this, 
the  major  cause  of  this  rapid  rise  of  the  industry  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  cleaning,  renovating,  and  dyeing  of  clothes  and  household  goods 
no  longer  rest  upon  mother  or  upon  servants  but  are  given  over  to 
machine  industry.  Thus  even  these  long-established  domestic  duties 
have  been  removed  from  the  household. 
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It  must  be  apparent  that  the  increased  use  of  gas  and  electricity, 
especially  for  power  devices  in  the  home,  has  somewhat  offset  these 
influences.  Refrigeration,  the  use  of  electric  toasters,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  a  whole  array  of  other  electric  appliances  make  the  remain- 
ing household  functions  somewhat  easier  and  simpler.  They  also 
represent,  of  course,  certain  influences  that  tend  to  retain  the  eco- 
nomic functions  within  the  household.  But  they  further  represent 
timesaving  for  women  and  thus  affect  the  home.  Whether  they  are 
sufficiently  important  to  counteract  other  influences  is  doubtful. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  sectional  and  class  differ- 
ences in  the  extent  to  which  these  factors  have  changed  the  economic 
functions  of  the  home.  In  the  rural  sections  baking,  laundering,  and 
cleaning  are  still  largely  taken  care  of  by  household  members,  and 
yet  often  the  ease  of  transportation  makes  it  possible  for  the  bakery 
wagon  to  deliver  bread  at  the  farmer's  very  door.  And  cleaning  and 
laundry  services  often  stretch  far  into  the  farming  sections,  especially 
around  our  medium-sized  cities. 

Variations  in  economic  status  probably  are  more  significant  in  these 
matters  than  is  geography.  The  wealthy  and  middle  classes  every- 
where show  most  clearly  the  effects  of  the  dismantling  of  ancient 
economic  activities  in  the  home ;  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers 
the  least. 

b.  The  growing  economic  independence  of  women  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  economic  function  of  the  family  and  of 
the  household.  It  means  that  grown  unmarried  daughters  free  them- 
selves from  dependence  on  the  father,  and  often  add  to  the  family 
budget.  In  the  case  of  married  women  at  work  the  significance  is 
even  more  important  for  the  family. 

The  number  of  women  over  i6  years  of  age  gainfully  employed 
(that  is,  earning  money)  has  increased  sixfold  since  1870,  while  the 
increase  in  female  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  this  same  pe- 
riod has  been  somewhat  less  than  fourfold.  In  1870  there  were 
1,701,000  women  over  16  years  of  age  in  gainful  employment;  in 
1930  there  were  10,546,000.  The  situation  for  married  women  is 
even  more  striking.  In  1900  there  were  769,000  married  women  gain- 
fully employed;  in  19 10  the  figure  was  1,891,000;  and  by  1930  it  had 
risen  to  3,071,000.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  married 
women  working  outside  the  home  increased  60  per  cent  while  the 
total  number  of  married  women  in  the  population  increased  only  23 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  urban  population 
increased  34  per  cent.  And  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of 
women  gainfully  at  work,  the  figures  are  also  enlightening:  in  1900, 
15  per  cent  of  all  working  women  were  married ;  in  1930,  29  per  cent 
of  working  women  were  married,  a  doubling  in  30  years. 
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Clearly  there  are  community  differences  also.  Gainful  work  for 
women  is  found  in  cities  for  the  most  part.  In  the  towns  and  open 
country,  women's  work  is  found  chiefly  in  schoolteaching,  but  in 
our  urban  centers  they  have  forced  their  way  into  many  occupations. 
Monroe  Day's  monograph  Chicago  Families  (1932),  which  gave  data 
on  23,373  Chicago  families,  indicated  that  17.6  per  cent  of  married 
women  in  this  sample  were  at  work  outside  the  home.  More  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  one  half  of  these  married  women  had  hus- 
bands who  were  also  gainfully  employed. 

Women,  both  married  and  single,  are  encroaching  on  all  sorts  of 
occupations,  and  this  in  turn  marks  a  change  in  their  personalities. 
They  lose  their  sense  of  economic  inferiority  to  their  brothers  and 
husbands,  they  grow  up  emotionally,  and  they  take  on  an  air  of 
capability  that  profoundly  affects  their  relations  with  men  both  at 
home  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Decline  in  the  Birth  Rate  and  in  Size  of  Families 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  in  any  detail  the  sharp  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate  in  this  and  other  Western  countries  during  recent 
decades.  The  crude  birth  rate  for  this  country  in  19 14  was  28.1  per 
1,000  population.  In  1934  this  had  dropped  to  18.  i.  The  matter  is 
clear  when  we  note  that  there  were  fewer  children  under  5  years  of 
age  in  1930  than  there  were  in  1920;  that  the  number  of  births  in  the 
United  States  has  been  falhng  steadily  since  1924;  or  that  in  1933 
the  number  of  births  was  about  270,000  less  than  the  number  of 
births  in  1929.^^ 

The  size  of  the  American  family  as  a  result  of  these  changes  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  In  an  extensive  study  of  four  types  of  com- 
munities :  open  country,  small  town,  cities,  and  one  metropolis, 
Chicago,  described  in  the  report  of  President  Hoover's  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Trends,"  it  was  shown  that  the  average  size  of  the 
American  family  was  3.57  in  1930  (in  1900  it  was  3.67).^^  These 
ranged  from  3.01  for  professional  classes,  3.04  for  clerical,  3.25  for 
proprietary,  to  3.91  for  unskilled  laborers,  to  4.32  for  farm  laborers, 
and  4.48  for  farm  owners  and  renters.  In  these  same  four  types  of 
communities  in  1930,  31  per  cent  of  the  unbroken  families  with  wives 
under  45  years  of  age  had  no  children  at  all  or  none  living  at  home. 
Again  there  are  community  differences  here:  viz.,  farm  families — 
18  per  cent  with  no  children ;  in  small  towns — 25  per  cent ;  in  cities — 
33  per  cent;  and  in  Chicago,  the  metropolis — 49  per  cent  without 
children. 

16  See  Warren  S.  Thompson,  "Movements  of  Population,"  Americah  Journal  of  Socioloav. 
May,    1935,   vol.   40,   p.    713. 

17  See  Recent  Social  Trends,  1933,  pp.  685  ff. 

18  Family  here  means  parents  and  children,  or  if  no  children,  husbands  and  wives,  or  widowed 
persons. 
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Within  our  cities,  again,  there  are  sections  where  the  number  o£ 
children  per  family  is  much  smaller  than  in  others.  Race,  economic 
status,  and  religion  all  influence  birth  rates  and  hence  size  of  families. 

The  implications  for  family  life  of  but  one  or  two  children  com- 
pared to  the  situation  when  there  were  five,  six,  or  more  should  be 
obvious.  The  whole  pattern  of  interaction  within  the  family  will 
change.  Some  of  the  more  specific  problems  of  family  adjustment 
depend,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  these  factors. 

3.  Political  and  Social  Independence  of  Women 

With  economic  independence  through  outside  work,  the  decline  of 
household  responsibilities,  and  with  smaller  families  to  care  for,  mar- 
ried women  everywhere  have  sought  to  enter  political  life.  The  ballot 
was  gained  by  women  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  hard  work 
and  much  education  and  propaganda.  And  property  rights  of  women 
have  been  changed  along  with  these  political  changes.  Likewise 
women  have  become  increasingly  important  in  the  fine  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  in  other  nonmaterial  aspects  of  our  culture.  These  changes 
also  reflect  back  into  the  home  at  many  points. 

77.   Variations  in  Family  Form  and  in  Domestic  Discord  in  a  Large 

City  19 

In  its  geographical  and  ecological  patterns  the  modern  urban 
community  exemplifies  very  marked  differentiation  and  segrega- 
tion of  function.  In  its  central  section  are  located  the  retail  and 
banking  business,  offices,  and  theaters.  The  area  around  or  just 
beyond  this  is  a  transitional  one  characterized  by  cheap  apartments, 
rooming  houses,  and  slums.  Beyond  this  area  we  find  apartment 
houses,  tenements,  and  more  stable  residential  districts.  And  far- 
ther away  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  outskirts,  we  find  the 
single  dwellings  and  at  least  some  features  of  the  traditional  neigh- 
borhood life  of  the  past.  (See  Chapter  VI,  Selection  38,  on  the 
growth  of  the  city;  and  Chapter  XVII,  Selection  119,  on  human 
ecology. ) 

In  a  study  of  family  life  and  family  disorganization  in  Chi- 
cago, Ernest  R.  Mowrer  has  pointed  out  that  the  forms  of  family 
life  and  the  extent  of  desertion  and  divorce  and  other  criteria  of 
domestic  disorganization  are  distinctly  related — ^to  these  various 
areas  of  the  city  itself*  The  following  selection  brings  this  out 
very  well. 

19  From  Ernest  R.  Mowrer,  "City  Life  and  Domestic  Discord,"  The  Survey,  Dec.  1,  1926, 
vol.  57,  pp.  299,  334.  Reprinted  by  permission.  (See  also  Mowrer's  books.  Family  DisorganU 
eation,  1927;  Domestic  Discord,  1928;  and  The  Family,  1932.) 
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Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  communities  become  differentiated 
— first,  in  terms  of  structure  which  operates  as  a  selective  force  in 
the  distribution  of  population ;  second,  in  terms  of  institutions  which 
come  to  serve  the  differentiated  local  groups.  The  result  is  to  give 
to  the  city  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  areas  which  mould  even  family 
life  into  a  diversity  of  forms. 

With  reference  to  family  life,  five  types  of  areas  may  be  found  in 
Chicago:  non- family  areas,  emancipated  family  areas,  paternal  fam- 
ily areas,  equalitarian  family  areas,  and  maternal  family  areas.  Each 
of  these  is  closely  correlated  with  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  family 
disorganization. 

The  non- family  areas  are  to  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
in  and  adjoining  the  central  business  district — in  Chicago,  the  Loop. 
They  tend  to  be  one-sex  areas — predominantly  male — such  as  Greek- 
town,  Chinatown  and  Hobohemia. 

The  areas  of  the  emancipated  family  are  the  districts  of  rooming- 
houses  and  kitchenette-apartments,  and  residential  hotels.  The 
so-called  "emancipated"  family  feels  itself  freed  from  the  conventions 
which  have  been  the  anathema  of  feminism.  There  are  no  children, 
or  very  few ;  relations  with  the  neighborhood  are  casual,  of  the 
"touch-and-go"  sort;  the  interests  of  both  husband  and  wife  He  out- 
side the  home ;  both  are  employed  for  the  most  part,  though  not  neces- 
sarily. 

Paternal  family  areas  are  those  of  the  workers,  characteristic  of 
the  tenement  areas  and  the  immigrant  colonies  such  as  the  Ghetto  and 
Little  Sicily,  where  the  husband  rules  the  home.  The  families  are 
large.  The  interests  of  the  wife  are  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the 
home  and  the  care  of  the  children. 

The  equalitarian  family  areas  are  the  residential  districts  wherein 
live  the  middle  and  professional  classes.  Here  there  are  children, 
though  families  tend  to  be  small.  There  is  the  maximum  of  equality 
in  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  The  wife  has  interests 
outside  the  home,  delegating  the  care  of  the  children  largely  to  a 
nurse-maid. 

The  maternal  family  areas  are  those  of  the  commuter,  primarily 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie.  These  outlying  districts 
are  characterized  by  single  houses,  typically  bungalows,  and  large 
yards.  There  are  children  here  also.  The  wife  tends  naturally  to 
become  the  head  of  the  family,  at  least  so  far  as  neighborhood  rela- 
tions are  concerned,  for  the  husband  is  absent  from  home  most  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Any  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity falls  to  the  wife. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  these  five  different  types  of  areas  tend 
to  take  an  idealized  form  of  concentric  circles.  The  first  or  innermost 
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circle  is  that  of  the  non- family  areas — ^the  downtown  business  district. 
The  second  circle  represents  the  paternal  family  areas.  In  this  area 
land  values  are  high«  but  the  buildings  are  not  adapted  to  the  uses 
to  which  the  land  will  eventually  be  put  by  the  invading  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  Until  the  invasion  is  complete,  low  rents 
make  this  district  a  favorable  location  for  immigrant  colonies,  room- 
ing-houses and  vice.  The  emancipated  family  is  found  here  also, 
though  it  is  hardly  characteristic.  In  fact,  the  areas  of  the  emanci- 
pated family  tend  to  lie  along  the  boundaries  of  other  areas,  following 
the  lines  of  rapid  transportation. 

The  third  circle  is  that  of  the  equalitarian  family  areas.  This  is 
the  true  apartment  area  where  the  family  may  move  from  time  to 
time  but  is  likely  to  stay  within  the  same  general  community  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Transportation  is  by  surface  cars,  ele- 
vated railways,  automobiles,  motor  coaches,  subways,  and  steam  rail- 
ways. Beyond  this  is  the  outer  circle  of  the  suburbs  or  the  maternal 
family  areas  of  single  houses  where  the  automobile  and  the  com- 
muters' special  are  the  chief  means  of  transportation. 

How  may  the  varying  characteristics  of  these  different  family  areas 
help  to  explain  disorganization  in  the  family  life  within  them? 

In  seventy  communities  in  Chicago,  family  disintegration  shows  a 
range  from  no  cases  at  all  during  19 19,  the  year  studied,  to  68  bro- 
ken marriages  per  10,000  of  population.  .  ,  ,^° 

This  means  that  within  Chicago  there  is  as  great  a  range  in  the 
practice  of  family  disintegration  as  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  Nevada.  And  yet  here  the  legislative  and  administrative 
factors  are  constant  while  for  the  United  States  much  of  the  diversity 
of  rates  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  differing  legal  codes  and  prac- 
tices. Those  communities  with  the  highest  rates  of  family  disintegra- 
tion tend  to  form  an  innermost  zone,  with  a  diminution  in  the  rates 
as  one  goes  out  from  the  center  of  the  city  until  a  band  of  commu- 
nities is  reached  in  which  family  disintegration  is  infrequent.  Ob- 
viously, the  distribution  is  not  perfect — ^lines  of  rapid  transportation 
create  mobility  in  certain  outlying  communities  and  increase  the  rate 
of  family  disintegration.  Certain  immigrant  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  centrally  located,  because  of  religious  taboos  against 
divorce  do  not  show  the  amount  of  family  disintegration  one  might 
expect  otherwise. 

Chicago  communities  may  further  be  classified  with  reference  to 
the  prevailing  form  of  family  disintegration,  as  areas  of  divorce  and 
desertion ;  areas  of  desertion ;  areas  of  divorce ;  and  areas  of  neither 
divorce  nor  desertion.  These  also  tend  to  be  found  in  zones  in  the 
order  named,  proceeding  from  the  center  of  the  city  outward. 

20  See  Ernest  R.  Mowrer,  Family  Disorganization,  1927,  pp.  118-19. 
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Comparison  of  this  classification  of  family  disintegration  with  the 
earlier  one  of  family  areas  reveals  a  correlation  between  the  maternal 
family  areas  and  the  communities  in  which  there  is  no  family  dis- 
integration; the  paternal  family  areas  and  communities  with  only  de- 
sertion; the  equalitarian  family  areas  and  communities  with  both 
divorce  and  desertion,  as  well  as  those  areas  in  which  there  is  divorce 
only.  The  emancipated  family,  being  an  interstitial  group,  ecologi- 
cally, cannot  be  said  to  be  correlated  with  any  particular  group  of 
communities  classed  with  reference  to  family  disintegration,  though 
divorce  is  prevalent. 

These  findings  reveal  not  only  the  great  disparity  between  the  rate 
of  family  disintegration  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  that  in  another, 
but  also  the  regularity  with  which  family  disintegration  is  associated 
with  certain  forces  producing  mobility,  such  as :  the  expansion  of 
industrial  organization,  the  extension  of  money  economy  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  interests  of  life,  the  increase  in  communication 
and  the  breakdown  of  neighborhood  contacts,  with  its  accompany- 
ing disappearance  of  the  restrictive  force  of  neighborhood  opinion. 
The  degree  to  which  these  forces  diminish  as  one  proceeds  outward 
from  the  center  of  the  city  has  never  been  adequately  studied.  Yet 
these  differences  in  the  factors  of  "location"  seem  to  be  closely  related 
to  the  prevalence  and  type  of  family  disorganization. 

In  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  are  found  conditions  very  much 
as  one  finds  them  in  the  country.  The  family  as  we  know  it  today 
developed  under  rural  conditions  where  contacts  were  intimate  and 
family  status  fixed.  The  center  of  the  city  represents  the  other  ex- 
treme— casual  and  formal  contacts  in  which  one's  dress  and  "front" 
determine  one's  status.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  situation  at 
the  center  of  the  city  represents  only  an  exaggeration  of  what  one 
finds  in  all  the  areas  between  the  two  extremes.  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  the  disorganization  of  the  family  is  only  a  part 
of  the  disorganization  generally  prevalent  in  the  city.  The  family 
has  come  to  the  city  from  the  country  and  has  been  disorganized  in 
its  journey.  It  cannot  and  will  not  become  organized  by  returning  to 
the  country,  but  only  by  working  out  new  habits,  new  points  of  view, 
new  ideals,  adapted  to  the  complicated  and  shifting  conditions  of  city 
Hfe. 

78.  Changing  Family  Situations  in  a  Small  Community  ^^ 

During  193 1  a  sociological  study  of  Shellrock,  Iowa,  was  com- 
pleted. This  community  has  about  1,600  people,  one  half  of  them 
within  the  village  proper,  the  balance  living  in  the  country  near 

21  From    Earl   H.    Bell,    "Chang'ing   Family    Situations    in  a    Small    Community,"    Scientific 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1932,  vol.  35,  pp.  463-65.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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by  and  using  Shellrock  as  a  community  focus.  The  population  is 
made  up  largely  of  older  American  stock  of  Protestant  faith. 
Since  1890  very  little  new  blood  of  any  kind  has  come  into  the 
community.  For  the  most  part  the  culture,  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  of  the  farms  outside,  is  homogeneous.  But  in  recent  years  the 
relation  of  the  family  to  other  organizations  has  changed.  So,  too, 
relations  of  members  of  the  family  to  each  other  have  been  modi- 
fied.  The  following  quotation  from  Bell  makes  this  evident : 

The  most  outstanding  thing  was  the  interrelationship  between  the 
family  organization  and  the  other  social  phenomena.  ...  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  accurately  record  or  understand  the  family 
situations  if  they  were  isolated  from  the  entire  social  and  economic 
complex.  .  .  . 

Life  in  the  country,  with  the  existing  economic  and  social  tradi- 
tions, demands  the  unified  efforts  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  Agriculture 
represents  one  of  the  most  primitive  industries  of  man,  and,  conse- 
quently, retains  more  of  the  primitive  traits  of  social  organization 
than  the  more  recently  evolved  industries  of  manufacturing,  found 
in  the  urban  areas.  No  provisions,  for  example,  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  agriculture  to  accommodate  the  single  man  or  woman. 
The  tradition  of  certain  work  for  men,  as  distinguished  from  other 
work  for  women,  is  still  strong  in  the  rural  areas.  The  family  is  the 
economic  unit  of  farming. 

Women's  work  is  largely  limited  to  the  care  of  the  house  and  the 
minor  industries  of  the  farm.  Among  the  latter  is  included  the  care 
of  the  garden.  In  Shellrock,  the  division  of  labor  incident  to  plant 
culture  corresponds  with  the  world-wide  pattern  of  woman  as  the 
horticulturist,  while  man  appears  in  the  role  of  agriculturalist.  .  .  . 

Other  changes  in  material  culture  have  reduced  woman's  work. 
Formerly,  all  the  bread,  as  well  as  cake,  cookies,  pie  and  other  pastries 
used  by  the  family,  was  baked  by  the  housewife.  A  large  portion  of 
the  vegetables  and  meat  was  canned,  dried  or  cured  by  the  wife  for 
use  during  the  winters.  The  family  used  to  be  practically  self-sufficient. 
As  late  as  19 12  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  said  regarding  the  shift- 
lessness  of  a  family  was,  "They  live  out  of  a  tin  can  and  paper  sack." 
It  was  only  the  lower  classes  who  lived  in  that  way,  but  now  the  trait 
has  percolated  upward  to  all  classes. 

This  increased  dependence  upon  the  outside  world  has  raised  the 
cost  of  living.  The  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  plus  the  increased 
number  of  luxuries  desired  as  the  result  of  advertising,  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  per  family.  In  three  genera- 
tions the  average  number  of  children  has  dropped  from  six  to  two 
per  family.    From  talks  with  men  in  the  harvest  fields  and  confer- 
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ences  with  women  one  is  given  the  impression,  and  often  told  openly, 
that  children  are  accidents.  Four  children  are  considered  an  indecently 
large  number,  and  usually  only  ne'er-do-wells  have  such  large  fam- 
ilies. Birth  control  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  is  not  even 
considered  a  debatable  matter. 

When  asked  why  they  do  not  have  more  children  they  plead  eco- 
nomic pressure.  This  economic  pressure,  however,  results  from  the 
desire  for  luxuries,  such  as  automatic  refrigerators,  automobiles  and 
electric  light  plants.  .  .  . 

Children,  moreover,  are  a  greater  social  liability  now  than  formerly. 
Since  the  shift  away  from  home-made  recreation  there  is  no  place 
for  the  small  child  or  pregnant  woman.  Pregnancy  is  discussed  as  if 
it  were  a  disease,  and  the  pregnant  woman  is  "pitied"  by  her  friends. 
Often  one  hears  such  remarks  as  "Poor  Mary,  she  feels  so  badly 
about  having  another  baby !" 

The  child  no  longer  has  an  important  place  in  the  family.  With 
the  increased  importance  of  education  his  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic process  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  his  needs  have 
become  a  greater  strain  upon  the  family  finances. 

The  shift  to  commercialized  entertainment  has  made  recreation 
become  an  individual  rather  than  a  family  activity.  This  not  only 
weakens  the  family,  but  is  a  source  of  internal  friction.  While  the 
family  was  the  unit  of  entertainment  the  control  of  the  young  group 
was  comparatively  simple,  for  they  were  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  elders.  The  automobile  and  the  individualization  of  recreation 
take  the  young  people  out  of  the  range  of  adult  supervision. 

The  automobile  has  become  an  indispensable  tool  of  courtship.  As 
yet  the  family  is  not  organized  to  meet  the  problem  presented,  and 
a  great  deal  of  conflict  results.  Each  boy  is  certain  that  his  family, 
out  of  sheer  perversity,  will  not  permit  him  the  use  of  the  car,  and 
his  parents  are  equally  sure  that  "he  doesn't  care  if  we  get  to  go  any- 
where or  not."  Both  sincerely  believe  the  other  to  be  selfish.  The 
boys  seldom  get  the  machine  until  after  much  coaxing  and  many 
temper  tantrums  on  both  sides.  Because  the  boy  never  knows  when 
he  will  get  the  car  the  "dates"  are  made  "on  the  spot"  rather  than  in 
advance. 

Neither  the  parents  nor  children  know  how  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  elders  look  to  the  past  as  their  guide,  while  the  children 
face  the  immediate  problem  and  get  their  way  through  any  tactics. 
The  most  pitiful  conversations  overheard  are  those  in  which  a  group 
of  parents  stimulate  each  other  with  tales  of  how  thoroughly  they 
uphold  the  established  group  sanctions  in  their  families.  For  a  few 
moments,  away  from  the  actual  dilemma,  they  play  the  part  of  bold 
champions  of  the  old  order.   But  they  are  only  play  acting. 
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Another  force  operating  to  weaken  the  family  is  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  young  people  within  the  community.  This 
lack  of  opportunity  causes  the  youth  to  look  toward  the  outer  world. 
The  community  attitudes  reflect  the  recognition  of  this  scarcity.  The 
parents  expect  their  children  to  leave  home  upon  graduation  from 
high  school.  The  community  as  a  whole  expects  them  to  leave.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  community  going  to  the  city  is  a  step  toward  suc- 
cess. To  remain  at  home  after  graduation  is  considered  an  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  worth.  The  boy  who  remains  in  Shellrock  and  takes 
over  his  father's  business  and  runs  it  successfully  does  not  enjoy  the 
prestige  of  his  classmate  who  leaves  town  and  is  fairly  successful  in 
the  city. 

79.  Social  Change  and  the  Family  ^^ 

While  we  rapidly  note  the  passing  of  these  different  goals  and  enu- 
merate the  loss  of  home  and  family  functions,  we  cannot  too  much 
emphasize  that  the  disappearance  of  these  various  activities  and  striv- 
ings marks  the  passing  of  a  way  of  life.  To  marry,  have  children, 
acquire  property,  gain  a  position  of  respect  and  dignity  in  the  com- 
munity, share  in  the  common  body  of  beliefs  and  affirmations  about 
the  universe  and  man's  place  therein — these  made  up  a  way  of  life 
to  which  the  teachings  of  family,  school,  and  church  and  the  sanction 
of  government  and  religion  were  all  directed,  .  .  . 

The  patterns  for  this  older  way  of  life  remain,  but  the  social- 
economic  situation  to  which  they  were  addressed  has  altered.  .  .  . 

The  young  man  who  would  fulfill  the  older  conception  of  a  com- 
petent male,  ambitious,  enterprising,  prepared  to  support  a  wife  and 
family,  faces  a  most  perplexing  situation.  What  kind  of  a  job  shall 
he  seek,  what  career  shall  he  undertake,  what  scale  of  income  shall 
he  adopt  as  his  goal?  The  young  men  of  today,  coming  out  of  high 
school  or  college,  are  beset  with  such  questions,  since  they  must  have 
some  program  or  aim  by  which  to  guide  their  efforts  and  to  measure 
their  achievements.  No  less  is  the  young  woman  bewildered  and  adrift 
or  acutely  miserable  under  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  impul- 
sion of  present-day  movements. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  patterns  and  needs  which  determine 
in  large  measure  the  conduct  of  the  individual  and  his  mating.  .  .  . 

The  Personal  Goal 

Security  for  an  individual  is  relative — not  absolute ;  it  is  defined 
by  the  reach  of  the  individual's  aspirations  and  ideals.  As  he  pictures 
himself,  as  a  man,  as  a  worker,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  in  the 

22  From  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  "Social  Change  and  the  Family,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy^  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  SAax.,  1932,  vol.  160,  pp.  98-100,  101.  Reprinted 
by   permission. 
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various  other  roles  which  as  a  male  he  must  play  immediately  or  in 
the  future,  he  creates  an  ideal  self — the  kind  of  man  he  would  like 
to  be.  .  .  .  To  the  extent  that  this  ideal  self  is  congruous  with  and 
sanctioned  by  the  social-economic  life  around  him  and  is  within  the 
reach  of  his  real  abilities  and  talents,  it  may  be  thoroughly  realistic 
and  desirable,  giving  to  the  man  who  cherishes  it  an  admirable  pur- 
pose and  stability.  Until  he  does  achieve  those  purposes  and  fulfill 
those  ambitions,  he  must  remain  anxious,  apprehensive  of  check  or 
defeat — in  a  word,  insecure. 

This  insecurity,  however,  is  of  the  man's  own  making,  for  it  repre- 
sents what  tasks  he  has  measured  off  for  himself  against  the  world. 
To  his  aid  he  may  summon  mighty  forces  of  religion  to  give  him  a 
feeling  of  relatedness  to  the  visible  and  the  invisible  universe  and  a 
belief  in  his  own  importance  to  whatever  power  lies  behind  the  uni- 
verse. He  may  invoke  the  strength  of  his  family  position  and  status 
to  reenforce  his  own  immature  prowess  and  win  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunities to  show  his  ability.  He  may  call  upon  his  age  and  sex  mates 
for  assurance  of  his  fitness  and  comparative  capacities.  Within  him- 
self he  may  find  a  large  resource  of  quiet  confidence  in  his  readiness 
to  meet  life  and  its  demands,  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  grow 
up  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  such  inner  peace.  Beyond  these 
ministrations  to  his  security  he  may  have  access  to  affectionate  inti- 
macy in  the  love  of  his  parents  and  later  of  his  own  mate  and  children, 
giving  him  the  most  potent  of  all  reassurance  to  meet  the  world. 

But  if  one  builds  up  for  himself  an  ideal  that  is  beyond  his  actual 
abilities,  that  is  torn  with  internal  conflicts  or  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  actual  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  which  he  must  live, 
then  his  aspirations  and  ambitions  will  betray  him  into  endless  en- 
deavors for  a  security  he  can  never  achieve.  The  resources  of  re- 
ligion, of  family  status,  and  of  contemporary  regard  will  avail  little 
in  this  struggle,  for  he  bears  within  himself  the  real  source  of  his 
insecurity,  for  which  no  external  reassurance  will  avail. 

The  Young  Man's  Outlook  on  Life 

This  is  in  large  measure  the  situation  of  the  young  man  today,  for 
the  discrepancy  between  the  patterns  offered  him  by  a  tradition  (an 
older  way  of  life)  and  the  changing  social-economic  conditions,  gives 
rise  to  acute  anxiety  and  perplexity.  There  is  no  security  either  in 
himself  or  in  the  social  life  around  him,  and  the  sources  of  reassur- 
ance have  been  depleted  if  not  eliminated  through  the  very  process  of 
change,  undermining  religious  beliefs,  family  status  and  position,  and 
the  power  of  contemporary  associations.  This  anxiety  and  dismay 
have  infected  the  older  men  and  women  too,  so  that  their  affection  is 
troubled  and  they  can  give  little  intimacy  to  their  children.  .  .  . 
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According  to  the  once  popular  view,  a  man's  love  was  "a  thing 
apart"  from  his  work  and  position,  and  his  marriage  and  family  life 
were  quite  removed  from  his  occupation.  But  this  view  will  scarcely 
survive  against  the  contrary  evidence  today.  The  man  looks  to  his 
wife  for  recognition  of  the  man  he  hopes  to  be,  seeking  from  her 
the  reassurance  he  needs  to  achieve  his  ambitions.  He  must  have 
aspirations  and  ideals  to  lay  before  her  as  an  earnest  of  the  true  self 
he  hopes  to  attain  and  as  a  touchstone  of  her  faith  and  love  for  that 
self.  If  his  ideals  are  shaky  or  dubious  and  he  is  filled  with  anxiety, 
he  has  little  to  offer  or  to  gain  in  his  mating.  Or  if  his  ambitions  are 
high  but  incompatible  with  the  new  conditions  of  life,  then  he  is 
threatened  with  heightened  anxiety  from  without  and  from  his  wife's 
too  trusting  faith  in  him.  If  he  has  overrated  his  prowess  before  mar- 
riage, he  faces  his  wife's  reproaches  or  her  silent  disappointment, 
even  when  he  has  fought  the  good  fight  against  overwhelming  odds — 
changed  conditions  making  that  kind  of  success  impossible.  If  he  has 
too  modestly  pitched  his  hopes,  while  another  succeeds,  often  by 
fortuitous  circumstances,  he  may  feel  inferior  and  lose  her  esteem. 
These  mischances  and  dismays  are  not  so  much  the  failing  of  the  man 
as  they  are  unavoidable  situations  of  a  changing  social  life,  wherein 
the  young  man  can  find  no  unequivocal  patterns  to  guide  him.  .  .  , 

New  patterns  in  mating,  especially  for  the  male,  are  imperatively 
needed,  since  successful  mating  has  become  so  much  more  important 
in  marriage  faced  with  the  loss  of  family  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties. Men  and  women  require  more  affection  and  fuller  sex  realization 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  other  activities  and  satisfactions,  and  to 
sustain  them  under  strain  and  anxiety. 

The  Woman's  Befogged  Condition 

Woman,  in  these  changing  social  conditions,  is  no  less  insecure  and 
troubled  with  doubt.  Her  traditional  goals  and  patterns  are  gone  and 
she  faces  the  necessity  not  merely  of  finding  substitutes,  as  does  the 
man,  but  also  of  discovering  patterns  for  new  activities  and  functions 
never  before  attempted  by  women.  The  conflict  of  competing  loyal- 
ties is  terrific  and  her  sources  of  security  are  more  depleted  than  are 
those  of  the  man.  Indeed,  parents,  education,  religion,  and  art  have 
only  intensified  her  problems  by  their  conservative  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  change  or  help  her  to  find  some  way  of  life  compatible  with 
her  needs  and  new  responsibilities. 

It  would  take  several  volumes  to  outline  the  perplexities  of  the 
woman  today,  their  source,  and  the  frustrations  they  are  imposing 
upon  her.  In  the  field  of  gainful  employment  into  which  women  have 
been  entering  more  rapidly  than  men,  various  obstacles  and  the  dis- 
illusionment about  men  are  productive  of  attitudes  and  emotional 
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conditions  of  serious  import  for  marriage,  especially  marriage  of  the 
old  pattern.  We  can  but  indicate  here  how  woman  is  fumbling  for  ego 
ideals  into  which  she  can  pour  her  hopes  and  dreams  and  for  which 
she  can  employ  her  immense  energies  and  capacities ;  how  she  might 
clarify  her  aspirations  but  dare  not  because  men  are  not  ready  to 
accept  her  vision  and  her  hopes — not  prepared  to  receive  the  new 
woman  who  will  displace  the  creature  of  masculine  tradition. 

We  have  today  the  high  tragedy  not  only  of  bewildered  men  and 
women  unable  to  find  their  way  through  these  novel  situations  and 
circumstances,  but  of  tortured  personalities  yearning  for  reassurance 
and  intimacy  and  full  mating,  but  doomed  to  rend  each  other  through 
lack  of  insight  into  themselves  and  their  mates  and  the  patterns  of 
conduct  needed  for  their  realization. 

What  men  and  women  are  doing  to  each  other,  they  are  doing  to 
their  children,  but  in  different  ways.  The  child,  above  all,  needs  se- 
curity, reassurance,  and  the  warmth  of  aflfection  and  peace  which  his 
parents,  preoccupied  with  their  anxieties  and  frustrations,  can  rarely 
give  him.  Nor  can  the  father  and  mother  who  are  apprehensive  over 
their  own  way  of  life  offer  tolerance  and  sympathy  for  the  child's 
bewildering  experiments. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Education  and  Its  Institutions 


80.   The  Present-Day  Faith  in  Popular  Education^ 

In  modern  society  education  is  held  to  be  a  fundamental  method 
not  only  of  learning  ideas  and  techniques  but  of  controlling  the 
development  of  personality.  The  following  comment  from  Wil- 
liam G.  Sumner,  although  written  about  1906,  remains  a  pertinent 
and  striking  description  of  our  modem  faith  in  education. 

Popular  education  and  certain  faiths  about  popular  education  are 
in  the  mores  of  our  time.  We  regard  illiteracy  as  an  abomination.  We 
ascribe  to  elementary  book  learning  power  to  form  character,  make 
good  citizens,  keep  family  mores  pure,  elevate  morals,  establish  indi- 
vidual character,  civilize  barbarians,  and  cure  social  vice  and  disease. 
We  apply  schooling  as  a  remedy  for  every  social  phenomenon  which 
we  do  not  like.  The  information  given  by  schools  and  colleges,  the 
attendant  drill  in  manners,  the  ritual  of  the  mores  practiced  in 
schools,  and  the  mental  dexterity  produced  by  school  exercises  fit  in- 
dividuals to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence  better.  A  literate  man 
can  produce  wealth  better  than  an  illiterate  man.  Avenues  are  also 
opened  by  school  work  through  which  influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  reason  and  conscience  which  will  mold  character.  Not 
even  the  increased  production  of  wealth,  much  less  the  improvement 
of  character,  are  assured  results.  Our  faith  in  the  power  of  book 
learning  is  excessive  and  unfounded.  It  is  a  superstition  of  the  age. 
The  education  which  forms  character  and  produces  faith  in  sound 
principles  of  life  comes  through  personal  influence  and  example.  It 
is  borne  on  the  mores.  It  is  taken  in  from  the  habits  and  atmosphere 
of  a  school,  not  from  the  school  text-books.  School  work  opens  an 
opportunity  that  a  thing  may  be,  but  the  probability  that  \t  will  be 
depends  on  the  persons,  and  it  may  be  nil  or  contrary  to  what  is  de- 

1  From  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.  628-29.    By  permission  of  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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sired.  High  attainments  in  school  enhance  the  power  obtained,  but  the 
ethical  value  of  it  all  depends  on  how  it  is  used.  These  facts  are  often 
misused  or  exaggerated  in  modern  educational  controversies,  but  their 
reality  cannot  be  denied.  Book  learning  is  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
not  to  the  feelings,  but  the  feelings  are  the  spring  of  action. 

8i.   Cultural  Lag  in  Present-Day  Education  ^ 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  we  are  confronted,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  values  and  standards  which  belong  to  the  primary- 
group,  pre-industrial  period,  wherein  theological  formulations 
weighed  very  heavily.  ...  In  contrast,  we  have  the  close  connection 
of  modern  education  with  industry  and  business,  necessitating  changes 
in  our  school  curricula.  .  .  . 

The  school  receives  the  child  at  six  or  seven  with  the  bulk  of  his 
attitudes,  stereotypes,  and  habit  patterns  already  rather  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  primary-group  norms.  And  the  school  boards  which 
control  our  institutions  of  learning  insist  that  the  educational  training 
shall  reflect  the  family  attitudes.  As  Williams  puts  it :  ^ 

"If  the  child  learns  ideas  in  school  that  contradict  the  cherished  beliefs 
and  ways  of  doing,  parents  are  incensed  against  the  school,  and  there 
develops  a  feeling  in  the  neighborhood  against  the  teacher.  Teachers  are 
therefore  apt  to  take  the  parental  attitude  instead  of  attempting  a  thorough 
training." 

Thus  from  the  outset  the  teachers  are  compressed  into  the  frames 
of  behavior  in  teaching  laid  down  by  the  community.  And  as  a  rule 
the  teachers  unconsciously  follow  the  negative  methods  which  the 
ordinary  child  has  known  at  home.  This  means  that  the  school  takes 
over  the  function  of  the  home  only  in  a  wider  sphere  and  the  child  is 
continued  in  a  negative,  repressive  atmosphere  where  he  is  inducted 
into  the  culture  of  the  past,  especially  in  those  phases  which  touch  on 
social-moral  conduct.  In  the  matter  of  skills  and  information  of  a 
practical  material  sort  there  is  much  more  freedom  than  in  those  mat- 
ters touching  conduct.  Yet,  in  both,  the  negativist  pedagogy  continues. 
The  usual  methods  used  to  incite  the  child  to  master  his  materials 
are  punishment,  ridicule,  blame,  sarcasm,  encouragement,  praise  from 
the  teacher  and  ridicule,  praise,  and  rivalry  from  the  other  pupils. 

The  formalized  procedure  of  the  past  continues  because  the  public 
consciousness  is  not  yet  prepared  to  give  up  the  old  and  to  reorganize 
the  school  in  terms  of  present-day  social-economic-political  reality — 
the  reality  of  rapid  communication,  specialized  industry,  secondary 

2  From  Kimball  Young,  "Primitive  Social  Norms  in  Present-Day  Education,"  Social  Forces, 
June,  1927,  vol.  5,  pp.  572-76,  578-79,  580-81,  582,  583.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

3  J.  M.  Williams,  Principles  of  Social  Psychology,  1922,  p.  367.  By  permission  of  F.  S.  Crofts 
&   Co.,   publishers. 
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groups,  a  complex  economic  order.  The  school  has  thus,  in  many  sec- 
tions, become  one  of  our  most  conservative  institutions.  In  the  contest 
of  progressive  change  versus  tradition,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  tra- 
dition. J.  M.  Williams  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  "the  educa- 
tional system  is,  in  every  civilized  nation,  a  reactionary  influence"  as  a 
consequence  "of  the  repressive  influence  of  the  family,  the  church,  the 
influential  economic  classes  and  the  state"  which  predetermine  its 
course.  .  .  . 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  movements  as  the 
platoon  system,  the  Dalton  plan,  the  Winnetka  scheme,  socially  pro- 
gressive schools,  and  others  have  made  no  impression  on  our  educa- 
tion. In  certain  cities  these  social  devices  have  worked  out  very  well, 
but  over  the  whole  country  these  modern  educational  organizations 
have  made  slight  headway.  The  school  continues,  in  the  by  and  large, 
in  the  hands  of  our  most  conservative  elements. 

The  outstanding  phases  of  education  which  reveal  the  persistence 
of  the  older  norms  are  first,  in  the  schoolroom  practice,  such  as  the 
daily  program,  arrangement  of  work  and  the  like ;  second,  in  the  cur- 
riculum ;  third,  in  the  personnel ;  fourth,  in  the  wider  political  or- 
ganization of  the  school.  .  .  . 

The  little  child  is  inducted  into  the  schoolroom  with  its  straight  seats 
fastened  solid  to  the  floor,  arranged  in  rows  with  the  teacher's  desk 
at  the  front.  Often  even  with  boasted  "activity"  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, where  the  pupils  sing,  work,  and  play  according,  in  theory,  to 
their  own  desires,  the  whole  matter  degenerates  quickly  into  nothing 
but  ready  compliance  with  the  energetic  suggestions  of  the  teacher. 

Throughout  the  elementary  school  period,  the  straight  rows  of  seats, 
the  formalism  of  teacher-pupil  relationship  persist.  The  teacher  to 
this  day  carries  with  her  the  mediaeval  notion  of  preacher  and  moral 
preceptor.  The  very  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats  of  the  pupils 
is  borrowed  from  the  church  with  its  rows  on  rows  of  pews,  just  as 
the  method  of  teaching  continues  in  the  mold  of  the  church  catechism 
or  formal  preaching. 

Docility  of  attitude,  quietness,  and  the  like  are  in  the  scheme  of  the 
classroom.  Noise  is  taboo.  Silence  broken  only  by  consent  of  the 
te.acher  is  insisted  upon.  The  somewhat  noisome  hum  of  children 
working  at  separate  projects,  as  seen  in  the  experimental  schools,  is 
often  misunderstood  by  parents  and  conventional  teachers.  Teachers 
are  hard  to  convert  to  new  points  of  view  and  new  methods.  It  is  so 
much  easier  and  simpler  to  impose  on  the  docility  of  the  pupils  and 
to  produce  obedience  and  quiet  than  it  is  to  enlist  their  active  inter- 
est. .  .  . 

In  the  learning  process  itself,  ignorance  is  taboo.  Just  as  universal 
education,  as  a  method,  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  democratic  mores, 
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so  within  the  educational  machine  proper  to  show  ignorance  is  se- 
verely frowned  upon.  The  child  reads  or  is  told  facts  and  instructed 
as  to  conduct  and  belief.  Thereafter  to  profess  "not  to  know"  these 
matters  is  indeed  serious.  This  produces  in  children,  adolescents,  and 
in  adult  college  students  alike  certain  methods  of  covering  up  any 
lack  of  knowledge  through  protective  devices  of  various  sorts. 

Another  common  belief  of  the  older  American  tradition  is  the  con- 
viction that  everyone  has  equal  ability  with  everyone  else.  This,  of 
course,  is  rooted  in  our  democratic  theory  of  equality  and  was  certain, 
in  the  course  of  history,  to  become  fundamental  to  our  educational 
practice.  The  newer  contributions  of  applied  psychology  dealing  with 
individual  differences  in  intelligence  and  emotional  capacities  have,  in 
most  localities,  come  face  to  face  with  the  older  stereotypes  and  atti- 
tudes about  the  commonality  of  intellectual  powers.  The  theory  of 
individual  differences  was  certain  to  come  into  conflict  with  these 
older  mores  and  folkways  based  on  the  democratic  thesis.  Our  schools 
are,  in  fact,  based  on  the  belief  that  education  can  wipe  out  any  dis- 
tinctions as  to  information,  skill,  Or  talent  that  may  exist  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  better  instance  of  a  universal  folkway  which  hangs 
over  us  than  the  credit  system.  This  is  related  to  the  older  attitude  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  also,  of  course,  related  to  our  whole 
trend  toward  quantitative  formulations  in  education  and  in  society 
generally.  In  the  grading  system  which  we  employ  so  universally  in 
our  credit  arrangement,  there  goes  a  kind  of  ambivalent  reaction  to  the 
theory  of  democratic  equality.  By  the  grading  system  we  integrate 
our  own  secret,  partially  unconscious,  attachment  to  the  notions  of 
superiority  and  inferiority  with  the  opposite  notion  of  common  edu- 
cation for  everybody.  That  is,  all  individuals  are  admitted  into  the 
scheme  of  education  as  equals,  but  by  giving  them  marks  for  superior, 
average,  or  inferior  performance  we  indicate  that  they  are  not  equal. 
Thus,  both  beliefs — for  and  against  the  equality  doctrine — are  made 
possible  without  conflict.  .  .  .  We  get  the  sense  of  both  aristocracy 
and  dead-level  democracy  without  being  confronted  with  any  con- 
scious contradiction  in  terms.  .  .  . 

In  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  the  force  of  primary-group  mores 
and  folkways  is  well  seen.  As  Sumner  puts  it,  there  is  a  tremendous 
faith  in  the  significance  of  book  learning.  The  hold-over  of  the  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  classical  training  is  one  of  the  most  evident  illus- 
trations of  this.  Throughout  the  country  one  finds  Latin  still  a  basic 
high  school  course,  even  in  rural  districts  where  the  social-economic, 
or  even  aesthetic,  need  for  this  subject  is  nil.  This  is  because  Latin, 
once  a  genuine  value  in  education,  has  come  to  be  a  mark  of  leisure 
class  standing  and  a  key  to  further  education.  .  .  . 
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Although  formal  theological  or  religious  instruction  is  forbidden  in 
our  public  schools,  except  in  a  few  places  where  more  or  less  perfunc- 
tory reading  of  the  Bible  is  permitted,  there  is  a  distinct  theological 
tinge  put  upon  much  of  our  history  and  civics  teaching.  And  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  moral  conduct  the  theological  attitudes  persist 
throughout.  While  the  teacher  must  not  teach  Methodism,  Cathol- 
icism, or  Christian  Science  in  the  schoolroom,  any  agnostic  or  non- 
theological  expression  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  also  distinctly  taboo. 
Infractions  here  bring  very  severe  rebuke.  Stories  told  children  at 
Christmas  or  Easter  time  are  distinctly  phrased  in  current  theology. 
Primitive  ideas  of  God,  prayer,  and  miracles  are  given  children  even 
though  they  may  come  from  homes  which  are  either  agnostic  or  more 
thoroughly  socialized  in  their  Christianity. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  particularly,  where  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have  felt  the  most  severe  pressure 
from  the  older  traditions  from  the  outside.  .  .  . 

Even  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  is  often  pressure 
exerted  upon  historians  and  sociologists  who  put  any  extensive  em- 
phasis upon  the  economic  or  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  history, 
especially  American  history.  History,  political  economy,  political 
science,  and  sociology  touch  so  intimately  upon  our  socio-economic 
values  that  we  are  likely,  as  Sumner  says,  to  have  "orthodox"  inter- 
pretations in  these  subjects.  .  .  . 

In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  even  in  colleges, 
there  is  considerable  hold-over  of  older  taboos  on  the  teaching  of 
the  biological  sciences.  We  have  only  too  recently  witnessed  and  are 
still  witnessing  the  conflict  between  legislatures  and  courts,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  bodies  of  citizens  and  the  public  schools,  on 
the  other,  regarding  the  teaching  of  currently  accepted  biology  in  tax- 
supported  schools.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  both  the  social  sciences  and  biology,  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state  conspire  to  keep  up  the  ancient  taboos.  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  country  health  regulations  in  the  schools  have 
been  greatly  interfered  with  through  the  activities  of  members  of 
sheets  which  oppose  health  education  and  health  regulation  for  the 
school  population.  And  in  sex  education  the  whole  Christian  tradition 
prevents  any  adequate  approach  tg  the  fundamental  problems.  .  .  . 

The  content  of  the  school  curriculum,  in  short,  is  honeycombed 
with  ancient,  traditional  material,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  valua- 
tional  subject-matter.  Our  curricula  and  our  pedagogical  methods  in 
the  drill  subjects  may  be  somewhat  inadequate  and  unscientific,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  keep  fairly  close  to  our  economic  needs.  In  the 
field  of  social  values,  however,  the  primary-group  norms  of  another 
age  still  confront  and  control  us.  .  .  . 
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A  whole  host  of  ancient  definitions  and  irrational  practices  sur- 
round the  selection  of  educational  personnel.  Likewise,  the  personnel 
itself  tends  to  take  on  certain  attitudes  and  valuational  interpretations 
which  keep  up  outworn  procedures. 

First,  as  to  the  selection  of  personnel,  the  religious  factor  is  highly- 
important.  Communities  controlled  by  particular  churches  pay  much 
attention  to  the  church  affiliations  of  their  public  school  teachers. 
Protestant  towns  do  not  employ  Catholic  teachers  if  they  can  avoid 
it.  .  .  .  In  many  communities  Jews  are  under  the  ban  as  teachers.  .  .  . 

All  school  boards  and  school  authorities  demand  that  their  teachers 
conform  to  the  mores  and  manners  of  the  community.  Where  danc- 
ing is  taboo,  teachers  who  are  known  to  dance  are  dismissed  or  are 
certainly  not  re-employed.  The  writer  recently  became  thoroughly 
conscious  of  this  rural  attitude  when  in  speaking  before  a  parent- 
teacher  organization  in  a  small  town,  he  incurred  the  severe  criticism 
of  one  of  the  school  board  members  for  defending  well-regulated  high 
school  dances  as  preferable  to  the  admittedly  bad  practice  of  the  boys 
and  girls  going  to  a  nearby  larger  town  to  public  dances.  This  man 
remarked,  "As  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  this  school  board  I  am 
against  dancing  in  this  community.".  .  . 

Not  only  do  primary-group  methods  and  attitudes  continue  to  func- 
tion in  our  American  education  in  the  daily  procedure,  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  in  the  kind  of  teachers  we  employ,  but  also  the  very  nature  of 
the  organization  of  our  schools  shows  the  same  backward  lag  of  the 
older  culture  norms.  .  .  . 

It  is  with  reference  to  rural  education  that  we  find  the  greatest 
backwardness,  the  greatest  resistance  to  change  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  standpoint  in  organization  of  the  school.  One  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  this  is  found  in  the  continuation  of  antiquated  county  and 
local  school  district  organization.  .  .  . 

In  brief,  the  entire  question  of  political  organization  of  public  edu- 
cation in  large  part  reflects  the  current  political  organization  and 
condition  of  the  larger  community.  In  more  progressive  urban  and 
semi-urban  sections  the  schools  may  take  up  a  program  and  develop 
an  attitude  of  first-rate  conception  of  education  in  modern  terms,  but 
the  school  as  a  social  institution  can  hardly  rise  higher  than  its  source 
in  the  general  political  level  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  found. 

82.   The  Reaction  of  a  Community  to  Changes  in  the  School 
Program  for  Extracurricular  Activities^ 

Not  only  do  communities  often  oppose  the  introduction  of  new 
courses  into  the  formal  curriculum,  but  not  infrequently  attempts 

4  From  a  case  furnished  by  a  graduate  student. 
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on  the  part  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  to 
use  the  school  situation  to  develop  programs  to  foster  healthy- 
minded  attitudes  and  habits  of  recreation  are  resisted.  The  influ- 
ence of  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  other  extracurricular 
activities  upon  the  conduct  of  young  people  both  inside  and  outside 
the  school  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  our  educational  leaders. 
The  following  instance  shows  how  one  woman  superintendent  of 
a  small  school  system  in  her  home  town  succeeded  in  changing  the 
morale  of  a  whole  school  population. 

When  I  returned  from  the  state  university  to  take  this  position  I 
found  the  school  morale  at  a  low  ebb.  The  president  of  the  school 
board,  an  ardent  church  man  of  conservative  faith,  opposed  dancing 
and  school  parties.  And  no  effort  had  been  made  for  years  to  get 
the  pupils  interested  in  sports  and  games  among  themselves  as  a  part 
of  the  school  work.  The  recreational  life  of  the  pupils  consisted 
largely  of  petting  parties  and  of  trips  to  distant  towns  for  dances, 
tabooed  at  home.  There  was  a  general  lack  of  common  feeling  or 
patriotism  toward  the  school. 

Ball  teams  were  organized  among  the  various  classes,  and  I  intro- 
duced supervised  play  for  both  elementary  and  high  school  students. 
This  was  frowned  on  by  the  conservative  members  of  the  board  and 
by  those  in  town  who  supported  them.  But  the  real  fight  started  when 
I  proposed  to  hold  Friday  night  parties,  including  both  games  and 
dancing,  to  be  held  in  the  high  school  gymnasium.  The  president  of 
the  school  board  forbade  me  to  do  this,  and  I  demanded  an  official  ac- 
tion of  the  full  board.  Because  of  my  family's  position  in  the  town 
and  the  fact  that  I  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  most  of  the 
school  board  members,  the  president  was  defeated  in  his  attempts  to 
stop  this  part  of  my  program.  The  board  was  willing  that  I  should 
try  to  modify  the  situation  when  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  demoralized 
condition  among  the  young  folks. 

Before  the  school  year  was  over  my  program  had  won  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  all  the  pupils  and  most  of  the  parents.  Only  a  few 
of  the  latter  shook  their  heads  at  these  "new-fangled"  and  "danger- 
ous" ideas. 

83.  Education  of  Employees  in  One  Industry^ 

Educational  devices  for  employees  have  been  established  in 
many  industries  in  this  country.  These  may  consist  of  courses  in 
blueprint  reading,  machine  design,  or  any  other  vocational  courses 

5  From  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Educational  Experiments  in  Industry,  1932,  pp.  90-91,  92.  By 
permission   of   The   Macmillan    Company,   publishers. 
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pertinent  to  the  particular  industry.  Yet  many  employers  do  not 
believe  in  any  sort  of  formal  education  for  their  workers,  but 
leave  the  training  to  foremen  and  master  workmen.  And  although 
they  usually  demand  formal  technical  training  for  their  executives 
and  engineers,  they  often  put  these  persons  through  certain  proba- 
tionary periods  before  they  are  allowed  to  become  full-fledged 
members  of  the  staff. 

In  many  industries  provision  is  made  for  selection  and  training 
in  the  plant  of  the  more  promising  young  men  and  women.  The 
following  description  of  the  system  long  in  vogue  in  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company  illustrates  how  one  corporation  handles 
the  matter  of  training  young  men  in  the  technical  and  supervisory 
groups.  There  are  three  types  of  courses  offered  them.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  presents  the  details : 

First,  there  are  courses  of  introductory  information  concerning  the 
company.  These  are  orientation  courses  of  the  kind  given  elsewhere 
to  college  men.  ... 

Second,  there  are  courses  designed  to  increase  an  employe's 
efficiency  at  the  work  he  is  doing.  .  .  . 

Third,  there  are  courses  designed  to  develop  personal  qualities. 
These  are  unique  in  industry,  as  will  ...  be  seen,  and  reveal  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Dennison  company  to  give  a  freer  interpretation  to 
training  than  is  common.  They  define  the  word  background  more 
liberally  than  is  generally  found  in  industry's  conception  of  training. 
They  are  designed  for  men  whose  work  and  general  record  show 
marked  potentiality  and  are  intended  to  provide  channels  of  growth 
not  necessarily  related  to  the  technique  of  such  men's  work  but  prom- 
ising to  reflect  on  work  through  broadening  their  horizon.  The  fol- 
lowing official  statements  of  purpose  are  worth  setting  down : 

"To  increase  interest  and  understanding  of  human  character.  To 
broaden  bases  of  judgment  and  increase  vision  as  regards  business  activ- 
ities in  general  and  also  as  regards  one's  personal  character  and  relations 
in  business.  To  promote  acquaintance  and  discussion  among  young  men 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  advanced  to  positions  of  increased  responsibility. 
By  offering  members,  whose  work  is  intensive  and  localized,  opportunities 
for  intellectual  interests  apart  from  their  jobs,  it  is  hoped  that  the  group 
will  promote  an  impersonal  and  discriminating  view  of  business  prob- 
lems.". .  . 

In  these  three  categories  of  group  efforts  there  are  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  Individuals  a  year,  approximately  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  force.  ... 
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84.   Job  Training  Replaced  by  General  Liberal  Education^ 

W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  candy,  had  for  some 
years  a  program  of  job  training  for  their  workers.  This  proved  ex- 
pensive and  relatively  useless.  Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
plant  superintendent,  W.  H.  Neaves,  a  new  plan  was  developed  which 
allowed  girls  working  in  the  factory  to  continue  with  their  schoolwork, 
either  in  high  school  or  in  some  continuation  school,  for  certain  stated 
periods  during  the  week.  As  the  system  developed,  the  company  per- 
mitted the  girls  to  go  on  to  school  for  a  number  of  years,  the  whole 
plan  being  worked  out  on  a  co-operative  basis  with  the  school  authori- 
ties of  Boston.  Peffer,  describing  the  history  of  the  scheme,  writes: 

".  .  .  By  1931  three  classes  had  been  graduated  from  the  high  school 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  all  the  time  working  on  at  Schrafft's.  In  1931 
there  were  53  girls  in  the  high  school  and  150  in  the  lower  school.  Of 
the  1400  girls  in  the  factory,  75  per  cent  had  finished  continuation  school 
classes.  There  are  three  classifications  of  girls  in  the  plant,  excluding 
those  who  have  finished  school : 

1.  Those  in  the  continuation  school,  for  eight  hours  a  week,  how- 
ever, instead  of  the  required  four. 

2.  Those  spending  half  time  in  regular  school  classes. 

3.  Those  in  high  school. 

"Two  points  should  be  emphasized.  The  co-operative  arrangement  en- 
tails a  financial  loss  to  the  girls  and  their  famihes.  They  are  not  paid  for 
the  week  they  spend  in  school.  Girls  get  $9.50  a  week  when  they  start — 
that  is,  for  the  week  they  are  working.  After  six  months  they  are  raised 
to  $11  and  after  a  year  to  $13.  After  that  raises  are  not  necessary,  as  girls 
can  go  on  piece-work  and  earn  more.  Without  any  training  having  to  do 
with  their  jobs  these  girls  prove  they  can  earn  as  much  as  ordinary  full- 
time  workers.  The  other  point  is  that  what  is  taught  in  the  school  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  girls'  work.  If  some  of  them  wish  to  transfer  to 
office  work  they  may  take  typewriting  and  stenography,  but  nothing  that 
has  to  do  with  the  candy  business,  nothing  that  has  any  relation  to  their 
jobs.  On  that  Mr.  Neaves  stringently  insists.  He  says  they  have  enough 
of  the  candy  business  during  working  hours  and,  besides,  if  they  develop 
their  capacities  otherwise  they  can  learn  the  motions  they  have  to  perform 
by  themselves  and  more  quickly  than  if  formally  taught.  He  wants  them, 
therefore,  to  take  the  ordinary  school  and  high  school  course.  He  wants 
them  to  learn  to  read  books  instead  of  illustrated  newspapers.  He  wants 
them  to  acquire  a  taste  for  better  moving  pictures,  to  learn  to  like  music, 
to  learn  domestic  science  and  be  prepared  to  make  better  homes,  to  acquire 
an  artistic  sense  and  understand  something  about  furnishing  a  room  with 
simplicity  and  taste.  Thereby — and  this  is  the  point — he  thinks  they  will 
be  more  efficient  candy  factory  workers. 

6  From  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Educational  Experiments  in  Industry,  1932,  pp.  101-2.    By  permis- 
sion of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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"For  one  thing,  the  girls  Hke  it.  They  are  more  contented.  They  recog- 
nize they  are  progressing,  that  their  standards  are  being  raised.  For  ex- 
ample, they  dress  in  better  taste — most  of  the  girls,  it  should  be  said,  are 
of  poor  Italian  immigrant  families,  living  in  the  poorer  workmen's  quar- 
ters of  North  Boston.  The  factory  has  never  had  a  girl  quit  who  was  of 
the  school  group  unless  she  was  taken  ill  or  her  family  left  the  city." 

This  whole  program  suggests  that  some  of  our  emphasis  upon  for- 
mal vocational  and  job  training,  both  in  school  and  within  the  fac- 
tory or  business  house,  may  have  been  misplaced.  Apparently  for 
many  workers  more  liberal,  academic  subjects  offer  a  better  means  of 
increasing  their  productiveness  by  the  very  instruction  in  those  sub- 
jects that  are  also  assumed  to  make  them  better  citizens  and  give  them 
a  richer,  fuller  life  through  art,  literature,  and  other  nonvocational 
interests. 


85.  Four  Major  Types  of  Educational  Work  for  Adults' 

In  general,  the  educational  needs  of  adults  seem  to  demand  the  pro- 
gressive developments  of  four  major  types  of  educational  institutions. 
These  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

A.  High  schools,  colleges,  universities,  social  science  centers,  pro- 
fessional, industrial  and  business  schools,  /.  e.,  academic  and  vocational 
schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individuals  who  have  well  defined 
educational  objectives  and  who  will  seek  out  such  schools  for  sys- 
tematic study,  usually  with  a  definite  view  to  individual  advancement. 
— This  is  the  field  of  adult  education  which  has  been  most  developed  in 
this  country.  .  .  . 

B.  Newspapers,  radio  programs,  libraries,  museums,  botanical  gar- 
dens, lecture  institutes,  municipal  concerts  and  other  more  or  less  im- 
personal instruments  of  mass  culture. — These  agencies  have  vast 
importance,  but  their  efficacy  is  dependent  upon  more  intimate  types  of 
educational  service  which  will  develop  the  intellectual  interests  and 
critical  judgment  of  individuals,  so  that  they  will  select  materials  that 
have  worth  from  the  mass  of  cultural  offerings  constantly  published, 
broadcast,  presented  or  exhibited.  In  this  connection  the  value  of 
relating  formal  cultural  programs  to  the  cultural  issues  of  everyday 
living  also  needs  emphasis. 

C.  Public  neighborhood  educational  centers  for  adults. — The  sug- 
gestion looking  toward  the  development  of  such  schools  is  a  fairly 
radical  innovation  in  American  adult  education  policy.  The  proposal 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  basic  vocational  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  adult  population  in  American  cities  are  so  vast  that  an  effective 

7  From  Frank  Lorimer,  The  Making  of  Adult  Minds  in  a  Metropolitan  Area,  1931,  pp.  219, 
220-22,  223.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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movement  to  meet  these  needs  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  And,  secondly,  it  involves  the  assumption  that  many  adults 
would  respond  favorably  to  educational  programs  especially  designed 
to  meet  adult  needs  who  would  remain  indifferent  to  the  mere  duplica- 
tion in  evening  sessions  of  public  school  elementary  formal  academic 
curricula.  .  .  . 

The  plan  looks  toward  the  establishment  at  first  of  a  few  experi- 
mental public  educational  centers  of  this  type ;  then,  if  the  experiment 
proves  successful,  the  development  of  such  centers  in  many  sections. 
The  classes  offered  might  include  ( i )  general  shop  classes  in  amateur 
and  semi-vocational  crafts  and  machine  operation,  including  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics;^  (2)  basic  academic 
and  commercial  courses,  including  the  use  of  English,  elementary 
mathematics,  everyday  law,  and  short  courses  in  typing  and  short- 
hand; (3)  classes  in  English  for  the  foreign-born;  (4)  courses  in 
hygiene,  cooking  and  nutrition,  child  psychology,  children's  literature 
and  games,  home  decoration,  sewing  and  clothing  design;  (5)  history 
of  the  development  of  modern  industrial  organization,  labor  problems, 
international  relations,  history  of  the  American,  French  and  Russian 
revolutions,  American  Colonial  history,  or  other  courses  along  social 
lines;  and  (6)  courses  in  modern  novels,  modern  drama,  art  appre- 
ciation and  music  appreciation.  Classes  might  very  probably  meet 
twice  each  week  during  the  school  year,  or  for  a  somewhat  shorter 
period. 

Associated  provisions  for  recreation  analogous  to  the  present  Board 
of  Education  Community  Recreation  Centers,  with  added  facilities  for 
independent  clubs,  civic  associations,  and  study  groups,  and  perhaps 
the  establishment  of  branch  public  libraries  at  the  same  location, 
would  serve  to  popularize  these  centers.  Eventually,  the  day  school 
buildings  which  are  also  to  be  used  for  adults  might  be  especially 
constructed  with  reference  to  adult  needs.  Certainly  proper  seats 
would  be  essential  from  the  start  and  small  classrooms  would  be  a 
great  asset.   A  pleasant  reception  foyer  would  also  be  desirable. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  such  a  proposal  involves  serious  diffi- 
culties. Offerings  would  need  to  be  flexible  to  meet  the  interests  of 
different  neighborhoods.  Educational  leadership  would  be  demanded 
with  high  academic  qualifications,  so  as  to  command  intellectual  re- 
spect in  the  community  and  to  insure  high  standards  of  teaching,  and 
also  with  intangible  personal  factors  such  as  imagination,  initiative 
and  tact  which  are  not  easily  measured  by  civil  service  standards.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  possibilities  of  great  social  significance 
in  such  neighborhood  educational  centers  for  adults.    It  is  true  that 

8  Pupils  seeking  specialized  vocational  courses  would  be  referred  to  special  industrial  and 
commercial  schools. 
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in  almost  all  other  fields  of  education  the  greatest  progress  has  come 
through  the  parallel  development  of  public  and  private  institutions,  .  .  . 
D.  Independent  community  centers,  educational  clubs,  study 
groups,  church  educational  programs  and  other  informal  activities. — 
At  best,  public  schools  for  adults  can  offer  fairly  standardized  courses, 
on  a  fairly  uniform  intellectual  level.  The  intimacy  of  spontaneous 
group  discussion,  the  social  advantages  of  homogeneous  groups,  and 
comradeship  of  individuals  knit  together  by  likemindedness,  perhaps 
in  the  face  of  common  opposition,  are  values  that  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  developed  in  public  school  programs. 

86.   "Articles  of  Faitd"  of  the  "Progressive"  Schools » 

The  contrast  of  the  traditional  and  the  so-called  "progressive" 

schools  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  quotation  from  Rugg  and 

Shumaker.  7-      j  ^    .    , 

I.    freedom  vs.  Control 

"And  the  first  of  these  articles  of  faith  is  freedom.  'Free  the  legs,  the 
arms,  the  larynx  of  a  child,'  say  these  advocates  of  the  new  education, 
'and  you  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  freeing  his  mind  and  spirit.' 

"Hence  the  revolution  in  school  furniture,  schedules  of  work,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  administration.  Fixed  seats  nailed  to  the  floor,  lock-step 
precision,  rigidity,  conformity,  are  disappearing.  In  their  places  are 
coming  the  informal,  intimate  atmosphere — the  air  of  happy,  cheerful  liv- 
ing. Light,  movable  tables  and  chairs  that  may  be  shoved  aside  at  any 
time  to  make  room  for  work  or  play ;  children  moving  freely  about,  talk- 
ing with  one  another,  leaving  the  room  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  building 
relatively  at  their  own  discretion.  The  fixed,  elaborate  machinery  of 
mass  education  is  being  abandoned :  large  classes ;  emphasis  upon  grades ; 
housing  in  stereotyped,  barrack-like  buildings;  adherence  to  strict  time 
schedules;  the  oppressive  silence  of  restraint;  the  labored  compulsion — 
all  the  stringent  coercion  of  the  old  order  is  passing. 

"The  new  freedom  reveals  itself,  therefore,  in  an  easier,  more  natural 
group  life.  At  great  expense  to  itself  it  maintains  mere  corporal's  guards 
of  classes — ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  rarely  over  twenty  pupils — in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  huge  regiments  of  the  formal,  graded  school.  Thus  the  formal 
question-and-answer  recitation  is  giving  way  to  the  free  interchange  of 
thought  in  group  conferences  and  progress  through  individual  work. 

"Freedom  to  develop  naturally,  to  be  spontaneous,  unaffected,  and  un- 
selfconscious,  is,  therefore,  the  first  article  of  faith. 

2.     Child  Initiative  vs.  Teacher  Initiative 

"What  is  this  new  freedom  based  upon?  Nothing  less  than  the  re- 
orientation of  the  entire  school  around  the  child.  These  schools  are 
child-centered    institutions    in    contrast    to    the    teacher-centered    and 


*  Adapted   and  quoted   from   Rugg-Shumaker's    The   Child-Centered  School,  pp.   55-56. 
58-60,  69,  71.    Copyright  1928  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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principal-centered  schools  of  the  conventional  order.  They  believe  that 
the  ability  to  govern  one's  self  grows  only  through  self-government.  .  ,  . 
".  .  .  In  the  elementary  division  of  some  of  these  schools,  during  an 
informal  morning  discussion  period,  children,  with  the  teacher  as  a  wise 
but  inconspicuous  adult  member  of  the  group,  consider  together  what 
they  are  to  undertake  during  the  day.  The  routine  needs  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  the  lesson  assignments,  the  planning  of  excursions  and  exhibits, 
and  the  criticism  of  reports  are  taken  over  by  the  pupils.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  revolution  in  educational  procedure  and  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
conventional  mode  of  conducting  a  school.  .  .  . 

3.     The  Active  School 

"Freedom,  pupil  initiative — therefore,  the  active  school. 

"Naturally,  from  the  free  atmosphere  in  which  pupil  initiative  plays  the 
chief  role  it  is  but  a  next  step  to  pupil  activity.  In  these  free-child- 
centered  schools,  therefore,  pupils  are  active — physically  active,  mentally 
active,  artistically  active. 

"Education  is  to  be  based  on  child  experience — experience  not  only  in 
the  physical  sense  but  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional  sense  too.  Thus 
do  these  child-centered  schools  want  experience  to  be  real.  They  depend 
as  little  as  possible  upon  described  experience.  The  wiser  among  their 
leaders  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  adult  world  much  real  experience  is 
abstract,  described,  vicarious,  verbal.  Therefore  the  child  who  is  growing 
toward  adulthood  will  appropriate  to  his  uses  an  increasingly  larger 
amount  of  described  experience.  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  school, 
indeed,  many  described  experiences  must  be  made  the  very  center  of 
educational  development.  However,  as  far  as  possible,  and  predominantly 
in  the  lower  years  of  the  child-centered  schools,  real  life  is  reproduced 
in  physical  miniature.  Excursions  are  made  into  the  neighborhood,  the 
community.  The  scholastic  environment  is  extended  outward  to  include 
realia  of  the  variegated  sort,  and  within  the  school  itself  plants,  animals, 
tools,  materials,  machines,  are  provided  to  stimulate  activity  and  to  give 
rise  to  interests  which  will  require  activity  in  their  development.  Much 
free  play  is  permitted  for  the  experiences  in  self-direction  it  affords. 

"Now  the  most  deep-seated  tendency  in  human  life  is  movement,  im- 
pulse, activity.  The  new  schools,  therefore,  are  experimenting  vigorously 
with  this  fundamental  psychological  law — that  the  basis  of  all  learning 
is  reaction.  That  they  are  making  a  contribution  is  unquestioned. 

"In  the  formal  schools  the  conditions  of  true  growth  were  exactly  re- 
versed. One  found  outward  quiet,  orderliness,  apparent  concentration, 
little  physical  movement.  Actually,  however,  this  condition  was  one  of 
restlessness,  of  much  inner  activity — a  continual  mutiny  against  the  aims 
of  the  school.  The  iron  rule  of  the  school  succeeded  only  in  inhibiting  the 
outward  symptoms  of  inattention.  There  was  fidgeting,  uneducative 
scattering  of  interest  and  attention,  and  little  conscious  reflection  on  the 
matters  in  hand. 

"The  new  schools,  with  freedom  of  activity  and  movement,  with  ap- 
parent lack  of  concentration,  produce  nevertheless  a  much  more  truly 
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educative  absorption.  The  newer  education  regards  the  active  child  as  the 
truly  growing  child.  Not  activity  for  activity's  sake — energy  exploding  in 
random  movements — but  activity  which  is  a  growing  toward  something 
more  mature,  a  changing  for  the  better.  The  true  criterion  of  educative 
activity  is  prolonged  attention  and  concentrated  effort.  Such  then  is  the 
activity  which  the  new  education  writes  into  its  articles  of  faith." 

The  child's  own  interests  become,  therefore,  the  foundation  upon 
which  both  teaching  method  and  curriculum  are  based.  "Freedom, 
not  restraint" ;  "pupil  initiative,  not  teacher  initiative" ;  "the  active, 
not  the  passive,  school" — these  are  the  catchwords  of  the  new  school. 

The  "fourth  new  article  of  faith,"  therefore,  is  that  "child  interest" 
becomes  the  orienting  center  of  the  school  program.  "Creative  self- 
expression"  is  another  key  word,  and  while  the  progressive  educators 
do  not  deny  the  importance  of  much  of  the  material  of  older  formal- 
istic  education,  they  would  recast  the  needed  material  to  fit  the  child's 
growing  self-expression  in  his  physical  and  social  world.  Attention  is 
put  upon  individual  differences,  upon  developing  special  talents,  and 
upon  escaping  the  lock-step  and  mass  effects  of  traditional  schoolwork. 
The  authors  thus  point  out  the  differences  between  the  new  and  old 
forms  of  instruction : 

"On  the  criterion  of  maximum  child  growth,  therefore,  the  new  schools 
have  proposed  novel  programs  of  work.  Not  only  are  the  activities  and 
materials  of  instruction  different  from  those  of  the  old ;  the  very  program 
captions  themselves  convey  premonitions  of  emerging  revolutionary 
changes. 

TYPICAL    CAPTIONS    OF   THE    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM    IN  : 

The  Child-Centered  Schools  The   Conventional  Schools 
(These  are  representative  centers       (These  are  representative  school 

of  interest  or  units  of  work.)  subjects.) 

A    food    study — fruits    and    vege-  Algebra 

tables  Arithmetic 

A  study  of  trees  and  tree  making  Bookkeeping 

History    play — 'Following    Colum-  Economics 

bus'  English  composition 

A  knight  study — making  and  giving  Geography 

a  play  Grammar 

A  play  city  History 

A  study  of  milk  Latin 

A  study  of  Holland  Manual  training 

A  study  of  wool  Nature  study 

Water  transportation  Reading 

A  study  of  boats  Rhetoric 

How  man  has  made  records  Science 

A  study  of  tree  people  Spelling 

Care  of  a  flock  of  chickens  Writing 
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"The  theoretical  discussions  of  education  written  by  the  protagonists 
of  the  two  philosophies  differ  as  widely  as  do  the  captions  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  vocabulary  of  the  child-centered  schools  resounds  with  centers 
of  interest,  creative  activity,  pupil  enterprises,  self-initiated  undertakings, 
open  forums  and  debate,  experimentation  in  shop,  kitchen,  laboratory,  and 
studio,  research  in  library  and  afield.  These  activities  of  the  new  school, 
however,  are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  ofificial  program  of  the  old.  In- 
deed, in  the  passive  school,  knowledge  is  assumed  to  precede  use.  Knowl- 
edge must  be  acquired  before  applications  are  made.  Dynamic  use  has 
little  place  in  the  conventional,  passive  school." 

87.   Indoctrination  Versus  Progressive  Education  ^° 

In  contrast  to  the  theories  of  "progressive"  education,  other  educa- 
tional theorists  defend  the  view  that  education  has  been,  is,  and  should 
continue  to  be  largely  given  over  to  indoctrinating  children  and  youth 
with  the  culture  of  the  particular  society  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
In  other  words,  education  is  willy-nilly  indoctrination,  not  only  in 
ideas  and  techniques  for  getting  a  living,  but  in  the  fundamental  values 
of  the  society  or  class  to  which  the  pupils  belong.  These  theorists  criti- 
cize the  proponents  of  "progressive  education"  on  the  grounds  that  to 
train  young  people  or  old  to  think  out  problems  and  to  determine  their 
own  values  in  the  light  of  such  intellectual  considerations  is  a  futile, 
if  not  impossible  program,  that  in  fact  such  proponents  are  really  but 
rationalizing  a  particular  kind  of  culture  after  all.  In  the  following 
paragraphs,  George  S.  Counts  states  some  of  these  criticisms. 

"The  weakness  of  Progressive  Education  thus  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  elaborated  no  theory  of  social  welfare,  unless  it  be  that  of  anarchy 
or  extreme  individualism.  In  this,  of  course,  it  is  but  reflecting  the  view- 
point of  the  members  of  the  liberal-minded  upper  middle  class  who  send 
their  children  to  the  Progressive  schools — persons  who  are  fairly  well-off, 
who  have  abandoned  the  faiths  of  their  fathers,  who  assume  an  agnostic 
attitude  towards  all  important  questions,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
open-mindedness  and  tolerance,  who  favor  in  a  mild  sort  of  way  fairly 
liberal  programs  of  social  reconstruction,  who  are  full  of  good  will  and 
humane  sentiment,  who  have  vague  aspirations  for  world  peace  and 
human  brotherhood,  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  respond  moderately  to 
any  appeal  made  in  the  name  of  charity,  who  are  genuinely  distressed  at 
the  sight  of  unwonted  forms  of  cruelty,  misery,  and  suffering,  and  who 
perhaps  serve  to  soften  somewhat  the  bitter  clashes  of  those  real  forces 
that  govern  the  world ;  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  good  qualities,  have 
no  deep  and  abiding  loyalties,  possess  no  convictions  for  which  they 
would  sacrifice  over-much,  would  find  it  hard  to  live  without  their  cus- 
tomary material  comforts,  are  rather  insensitive  to  the  accepted  forms 
of  social  injustice,  are  content  to  play  the  role  of  interested  spectator  in 

10  From  George  S.  Counts,  Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social  Order?,  No.  11,  The  John 
Day  Pamphlets,  1932,  pp.  7-11.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  John 
Day    Company,    publishers. 
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the  drama  of  human  history,  refuse  to  see  reaHty  in  its  harsher  and  more 
disagreeable  forms,  rarely  move  outside  the  pleasant  circles  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  day  of  severe  trial  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  most  powerful  and  respectable  forces  in  society  and  at  the  same  time 
find  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  These  people  have  shown  themselves 
entirely  incapable  of  dealing  with  any  of  the  great  crises  of  our  time — 
war,  prosperity,  or  depression.  At  bottom  they  are  romantic  sentimental- 
ists, but  with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  main  chance.  That  they  can  be  trusted 
to  write  our  educational  theories  and  shape  our  educational  programs  is 
highly  improbable. 

"Among  the  members  of  this  class  the  number  of  children  is  small,  the 
income  relatively  high,  and  the  economic  functions  of  the  home  greatly 
reduced.  For  these  reasons  an  inordinate  emphasis  on  the  child  and  child 
interests  is  entirely  welcome  to  them.  They  wish  to  guard  their  offspring 
from  too  strenuous  endeavor  and  from  coming  into  too  intimate  contact 
with  the  grimmer  aspects  of  industrial  society.  They  wish  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  succeed  according  to  the  standards  of  their  class  and  to  be 
a  credit  to  their  parents.  At  heart  feeling  themselves  members  of  a 
superior  human  strain,  they  do  not  want  their  children  to  mix  too  freely 
with  the  children  of  the  poor  or  of  the  less  fortunate  races.  Nor  do  they 
want  them  to  accept  radical  social  doctrines,  espouse  unpopular  causes, 
or  lose  themselves  in  quest  of  any  Holy  Grail.  According  to  their  views 
education  should  deal  with  life,  but  with  life  at  a  distance  or  in  a  highly 
diluted  form.  They  would  generally  maintain  that  life  should  be  kept 
at  arm's  length,  if  it  should  not  be  handled  with  a  poker. 

"If  Progressive  Education  is  to  be  genuinely  progressive,  it  must  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  influence  of  this  class,  face  squarely  and  courageously 
every  social  issue,  come  to  grips  with  life  in  all  of  its  stark  reality,  estab- 
lish an  organic  relation  with  the  community,  develop  a  realistic  and  com- 
prehensive theory  of  welfare,  fashion  a  compelling  and  challenging  vision 
of  human  destiny,  and  become  less  frightened  than  it  is  today  at  the 
bogies  of  imposition  and  indoctrination.  In  a  word.  Progressive  Educa- 
tion cannot  place  its  trust  in  a  child-centered  school. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  most  crucial  issue  in  education — the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  influence  which  the  school  should  exercise  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  The  advocates  of  extreme  freedom  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  championing  what  they  call  the  rights  of  the  child  that  even 
the  most  skillful  practitioners  of  the  art  of  converting  others  to  their 
opinions  disclaim  all  intention  of  molding  the  learner.  And  when  the 
word  indoctrination  is  coupled  with  education  there  is  scarcely  one  among 
us  possessing  the  hardihood  to  refuse  to  be  horrified.  This  feeling  is  so 
widespread  that  even  Mr.  Lunacharsky,  Commissar  of  Exiucation  in  the 
'Russian  Republic  until  1929,  assured  me  on  one  occasion  that  the  Soviet 
educational  leaders  do  not  believe  in  the  indoctrination  of  children  in  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  communism.  When  I  asked  him  whether  their 
children  become  good  communists  while  attending  the  schools,  he  replied 
that  the  great  majority  do.  On  seeking  from  him  an  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  he  said  that  Soviet  teachers  merely  tell  their 
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children  the  truth  about  human  history.  As  a  consequence,  so  he  as- 
serted, practically  all  of  the  more  intelligent  boys  and  girls  adopt  the 
philosophy  of  communism.   I  recall  also  that  the  Methodist  sect  in  which 

I  was  reared  always  confined  its  teachings  to  the  truth !" 

Those  like  Counts  who  stand  for  indoctrination  vary  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  form  of  society  should  be  our  objective.  And  in  the 
United  States  most  of  the  advocates  of  indoctrination  have  not  laid 
any  very  definite  plans.  Counts  himself  stands  for  political  democ- 
racy with  a  planned  economic  system  in  which  the  profit  motive  of  an 
earlier  unrestrained  capitalism  will  be  subordinated  to  the  larger  pub- 
lic good.  He  would  control  greed,  restrain  the  dominance  of  the  prop- 
ertied classes,  and  lay  out  a  plan  or  vision  for  "a  future  America 
immeasurably  more  just  and  noble  and  beautiful  than  the  America  of 
today."  Specific  details  of  such  a  program  he  does  not  furnish  us. 
But  his  contention  for  indoctrination  must  be  set  over  against  the 
thesis  that  the  schools  can  fashion  their  work  around  the  theory  of  a 
continually  changing  society  in  which  problem  solving  rather  than 
stable  habits  and  attitudes  is  stressed. 

88.   Interrelations  of  the  Mores  and  Education  ^^ 

Many  years  ago  William  G.  Sumner  pointed  out  the  interplay 
of  education  and  the  mores,  and  although  he  wrote  largely  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  observations  of  nineteenth-century  capitalistic 
society,  his  comments  on  this  interrelation  of  the  mores  and  edu- 
cation are  still  pertinent.  Once  the  state  controls  education  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  possible  effects  of  education  upon  the  mores 
may  well  be  revolutionary,  as  the  contemporary  instances  of  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  and  Germany  bear  witness. 

Every  one  admits  that  education  properly  means  much  more  than 
schooling  or  book  learning.  It  means  a  development  and  training  of 
all  useful  powers  which  the  pupil  possesses,  and  repression  of  all  bad 
prepossessions  which  he  has  inherited.  The  terms  "useful"  and  "bad" 
in  this  proposition  never  can  mean  anything  but  the  currently  approved 
and  disapproved  traits  and  powers;  that  is,  what  is  encourage,d  or 
discouraged  by  the  mores.  The  good  citizen,  good  husband  and  father, 
good  business  man,  etc.,  are  only  types  which  are  in  fashion  at  the 
time.  In  New  England  they  are  not  the  same  now  as  fifty  years  ago. 
The  mores  and  the  education  react  on  each  other.  They  are  not  as 
likely  to  settle  into  grooves  in  a  new  country  as  in  old  countries.  .  .  . 
When  the  schools  are  not  too  rigidly  stereotyped  they  become  seats  of 

II  From  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.  634-35.  By  permission  of  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany,  publishers. 
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new  thought,  of  criticism  of  what  is  traditional,  and  of  new  ideas 
which  remold  the  mores.  The  young  men  are  only  too  ready  to  find 
fault  with  what  they  find  existing  and  traditional,  and  the  students  of 
all  countries  have  been  eager  revolutionists.  Of  course  they  make 
mistakes  and  do  harm,  but  the  alternative  is  the  reign  of  old  abuse  and 
consecrated  error.  The  folkways  need  constant  rejuvenation  and  re- 
freshment if  they  are  to  be  well  fitted  to  present  cases,  and  it  is  far 
better  that  they  be  revolutionized  than  that  they  be  subjected  to  tra- 
ditional changelessness.  In  the  organization  of  modern  society  the 
schools  are  the  institutional  apparatus  by  which  the  inheritance  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge — the  whole  mental  outfit  of  the  race — is 
transmitted  to  the  young.  Through  these  institutions,  therefore,  the 
mores  and  morality  which  men  have  accepted  and  approved  are 
handed  down.  The  transmission  ought  to  be  faithful,  but  not  without 
criticism.  The  reaction  of  free  judgment  and  taste  will  keep  the  mores 
fresh  and  active,  and  the  schools  are  undoubtedly  the  place  where  they 
should  be  renewed  through  an  intelligent  study  of  their  operation  in 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


Religion 


89.    Some  Basic  Features  of  Primitive  Supematuralism  ^ 

Many  definitions  of  religion  have  been  proposed  by  scholars, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  roots  of  religion, 
as  of  other  human  experiences,  in  the  lives  and  culture  of  rudi- 
mentary and  preliterate  societies.  The  following  quotation  from 
Goldenw^eiser  gives  a  generally  accepted  anthropological  view  of 
the  meaning  of  religion  and  magic  for  primitive  society. 

The  first  tenet  of  early  supernaturalism  is  its  animistic  faith.  To 
the  world  of  matter  is  opposed  the  world  of  spirit.  Great  is  the  va- 
riety of  the  forms  of  individual  spirits  and  equally  varied  are  their 
functions.  In  their  form  the  spirits  must  be  regarded  as  derived 
either  from  the  things  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  or  from 
transformed  or  distorted  versions  or  combinations  of  these.  Spirits 
in  the  form  of  inanimate  things  and  plants  are  not  unknown  although 
not  common,  animal-shaped  spirits  everywhere  predominate,  while 
spirits  in  the  shape  of  man  early  take  the  lead,  and  in  numerous  primi- 
tive civilizations  just  above  the  lowest,  constitute  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  supernatural  realm.  Various  grotesque  spirits  must  be 
regarded  as  derived  either  from  dreams  or  visions  or  to  be  the  out- 
growth of  the  free  play  of  the  imagination.  .  .  . 

The  second  tenet  of  early  supernaturalism  is  its  magical  faith. 
Some  so-called  magical  practices  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
matter-of-fact  procedure  and  should  really  be  classed  with  these. 
Thus,  in  the  curative  practices  of  the  primitive  medicine-man  there  is 
often  no  breach  of  continuity  between  the  "magical"  methods  and 
those  based  on  knowledge  and  common  sense;  but  the  typical  magical 
act  rests  on  the  faith  that  certain  desired  results  can  be  achieved  or 
feared  ones  obviated  by  means  of  an  established  series  of  manipula- 

1  From   Alexander    Goldenweiser,   Early   Civilisation,    1922,   pp.    231-34.     By  permission  of 
F.   S.    Crofts  &  Co.,   publishers. 
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tions,  rituals  or  incantations.  While  such  acts  performed  by  individ- 
uals or  groups  are  characteristic  of  magical  procedure,  the  magical 
faith  extends  to  the  operation  of  similar  wills  or  powers  throughout 
the  domain  of  nature.  .  .  . 

Underlying  both  animism  and  magic  is  the^faitJi  in  power.  This  is 
the  third  and  most  important  tenet  of  supernaturalism.  Spirits  count 
only  insofar  as  they  can  and  do  exercise  powers  for  good  or  evil.  And 
magic  is  but  a  system  of  powers,  positive  or  negative,  actual  or  po- 
tential. In  many  of  their  activities  and  manifestations,  spirits,  gods 
and  magical  powers  merely  duplicate  what  can  be  and  is  being  done  by 
other  means  in  the  workaday  world,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all 
spirits,  magic  powers  and  supernatural  beings  that  they  can  do  some 
things  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  matter-of-fact. 

The  concrete  living  participation  of  the  individual  in  this  world  of 
supernaturalism  is  through  the  experience  of  the  religions  thrill,  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  live  religions  and  magical  situations,  and 
through  the  exercise  of  his  will  in  the  performance  of  magical  acts, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  self-assertion  of  the  individual  who  attains 
things  by  natural  means,  but  is  here  transferred  into  the  realm  of  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  natural. 

Supernaturalism  is  ever  fed  and  reinforced  by  two  important  in- 
stitutional adjuncts:  mythology  and  ceremonialism.  In  one  of  its  im- 
portant aspects,  mythology  fulfills  the  function  of  a  primitive  theology, 
it  develops  and  systematizes  the  ideas  and  conceptual  constructs  which 
spring  from  supernaturalism.  .  .  .  The  functions  fulfilled  by  mythol- 
ogy with  reference  to  the  intellectual  or  ideational  aspects  of  super- 
naturalism are  fulfilled  by  ceremonialism  in  the  domain  of  emotion. 
Through  the  constant  drive  of  ceremonialism,  the  reactions  toward 
the  supernatural  assume  fixed,  crystallized  forms.  They  become  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  pressure  of  social  sanction,  they  become  dif- 
fused and  magnified  through  the  influence  of  the  crowd  psychological 
situation.  The  never-ceasing  rhythm  of  ceremonialism  ever  feeds  the 
sacred  fire  of  supernaturalism.  It  does  not  permit  the  incandescent 
phantasmagoria  of  magic  and  spirit  to  cool,  for  there,  in  the  greyness 
of  a  sober  mind  and  placid  emotion,  supernaturalism  may  fall  prey 
to  the  inroads  of  experience  and  reason. 

90.  Religious  Feeling  and  Experience  in  a  Primitive  Tribe  ^ 

The  modern  man's  religious  experience  is  so  distinctly  associ- 
ated with  his  complex  culture,  especially  with  his  abstract  notions 
of  supernatural  forces,  that  he  seems  to  have  little  in  common 

2  From  Jaime  de  An^lo,  "The  Background  of  the  Religious  Feeling  in  a  Primitive  Tribe," 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  April-June,  1926,  vol.  28,  pp.  352,  353-54,  355-58,  360.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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with  the  religious  experience  of  the  primitive  man.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  religious  feeling  and  religious  activity  of  a 
people  living  in  a  very  rudimentary  culture.  Such  a  description  is 
perhaps  of  more  value  in  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  fundamentals 
of  religious  experience  in  early  human  society  than  endless  arm- 
chair discussions  of  the  origin  and  proper  definition  of  religion. 

The  Pit  River  tribe,  of  which  the  Adzumawi  and  the  Atsuge  are 
two  of  the  local  groups,  are  an  extremely  primitive  people.  Indeed, 
the  most  salient  characteristic  of  their  culture  is  the  absence  of  nearly 
everything:  no  totemism,  no  social  organization,  no  secret  societies, 
no  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind,  no  priesthood,  no  real  tabus. 
This  is  an  imposing  array  of  negative  traits.  On  the  material  side 
their  culture  is  almost  as  bare ;  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  flint  knife  and  a 
rabbit-skin  blanket,  basketry  of  medium  quality,  but  no  pottery;  for 
clothes,  in  winter,  mere  pieces  of  fur  wrapped  and  tied  around  the 
body  or  very  coarsely  sewn  into  a  semblance  of  shape,  and  in  summer, 
none ;  no  weaving ;  no  sense  of  decoration  and  no  development  of  any 
art  technique ;  no  agriculture.  They  lived  in  winter  shut  up  in  enor- 
mous communal  houses  holding  as  many  as  ten  families,  and  in  sum- 
mer they  roamed  around.  They  were  communal  hunters,  using  the 
system  of  battues  and  pits,  rather  than  individual  still-hunting.  Al- 
though they  had  no  agriculture,  they  developed  to  a  high  point  what 
may  be  termed  the  "digging-stick  culture" ;  this  implies  a  vast  lore 
and  knowledge  of  edible  roots,  seeds,  and  wild  vegetables,  in  what 
places  they  grow  best  and  sweetest,  at  what  precise  time  they  are  ripe 
in  each  particular  meadow  or  hillside,  and  then  of  how  to  half-cook 
and  cure  large  provisions  of  them  for  the  winter. 

These  few  remarks  will  be  enough  to  give  the  reader  the  feeling  of 
the  life  of  these  people.  If  anybody  is  to  be  called  primitive,  they 
are,  .  .  . 

To  understand  the  psychology  of  the  Pit  River  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visualize  their  extremely  intimate  contact  with  the  trees,  the 
rocks,  the  weather  and  the  delicate  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  shape  of  every  natural  object,  and,  of  course,  with  the  habits  not 
only  of  every  species  of  animal  but  of  many  individuals.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  civilized  man  to  form  any  conception  of  the  degree 
of  intimacy  with  nature  this  represents.  No  civilized  man  would  ever 
have  the  patience  and  energy  to  loaf  in  a  wild  place  long  enough  to 
catch  this  subtle  rhythm  of  interactions. 

I  have  said  that  the  Pit  River  Indians  were  extremely  primitive ;  I 
might  have  said  that  they  still  ard  For  though  in  the  fifty  or  so  years 
they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  whites  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves amazingly  well  to  all  the  material  aspects  of  civilization  so  that 
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today  they  dress  in  overalls,  use  gasoline  engines  to  saw  wood,  and 
ride  in  Fords,  on  the  spiritual  side  they  have  not  [assimilated]  a  single 
one  of  the  white  man's  values.  But,  the  reader  will  ask,  if  they  have 
no  religious  ceremonies,  no  priesthood,  no  ritual  of  any  kind,  and 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  any  conception  of  Godhead,  how  can  one 
speak  of  their  having  any  spiritual  or  religious  values  ?  I  grant  that  it 
may  sound  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  I  must  answer  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  life  of  these  Indians  is  nothing  but  a  continuous  religious 
experience.  To  me,  the  essential  of  religion  is  not  a  more  or  less  ra- 
tionalized conceptual  system  of  explanations  of  reality,  but  rather  the 
"spirit  of  wonder,"  or  as  Lowie  puts  it :  the  recognition  of  the  awe- 
inspiring,  extraordinary  manifestations  of  reality.  .  .  . 

The  spirit  of  wonder,  the  recognition  of  life  as  power,  as  a  mysteri- 
ous, ubiquitous,  concentrated  form  of  non-material  energy,  of  some- 
thing loose  about  the  world  and  contained  in  a  more  or  less  condensed 
degree  by  every  object, — that  is  the  credo  of  the  Pit  River  Indian.  Of 
course  he  would  not  put  it  in  precisely  this  way.  The  phraseology  is 
mine,  but  it  is  not  far  from  their  own.  Power,  power,  power,  this  is 
the  burden  of  the  song  of  everyday  life  among  these  people.  Without 
power  you  cannot  do  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  With  power  you 
can  do  anything.  This  power  is  the  same  thing  as  luck.  The  primitive 
conception  of  luck  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  ours.  For  us  luck  is 
fortuitousness.  For  them,  it  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  energy 
back  of  life.  Hence  the  sacred  character  of  all  forms  of  gambling  in 
primitive  life.  .  .  . 

The  other  form  of  religious  expression  most  nearly  approaching  a 
ritual  among  these  people  is  in  connection  with  shamanistic  experi- 
ence. Now  this  is  the  country  of  shamans  par  excellence.  There  are, 
at  present,  about  a  score  of  them,  which  is  eight  per  cent  of  the  tribe. 
You  hear  little  else  talked  about  except  doctors  and  poisonings.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  part  is  the  freedom  with  which  they  speak 
about  it,  provided  of  course  that  you  are  an  Indian  yourself  or  are 
being  taken  for  one.  We  always  think  of  poisoning  by  magic  as  a 
dark,  shadowy  and  secret  affair.  And  probably  it  is  so  at  a  later  stage 
of  culture,  when  the  differentiation  into  white  and  black  magic  has 
already  taken  place.  That  later  stage  is  also  the  stage  when  supercherie 
and  hoodwinking  make  their  appearance.  But  here  the  belief  is  real 
and  sincere,  there  can  be  no  question  of  that.  What  more  proof  could 
be  demanded  than  Sunset-Tracks,  a  shaman  with  whom  I  was  living, 
doctoring  his  own  self  ?  He  is  an  old  blind  man  and  he  was  knocked 
out  of  his  buggy  by  an  auto  just  as  he  started  on  a  visit  to  his  brother. 
He  suffered  many  contusions  but  nevertheless  got  back  into  his  buggy 
with  the  help  of  his  wife,  and  they  drove  on  to  Hantiyu,  a  place  twenty 
miles  away.  When  he  got  there  he  was  feeling  pretty  sick.  That  night 
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his  poison  Raven  came  to  see  him.  It  must  be  explained  here  that  by 
his  "poison"  a  medicine-man  means  indifferently  his  power,  his  medi- 
cine, the  poison  actual  or  magical  that  he  "shoots,"  the  animal  from 
which  he  derives  it.  It  is  all  the  same  thing  in  Pit  River  psychology, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  word  "damagomi."  On  the  other  hand  the 
poison  calls  the  shaman  itu  ai,  my  father.  So  his  poison  Raven  came  to 
see  him_  that  night  and  told  him  that  his  shadow  had  been  knocked  out 
of  him  when  he  fell  out  of  the  buggy 

"and  it  stayed  there  on  the  ground  while  I  went  on  to  Hantiyu,  and  I 
guess  I  should  have  died  if  I  stayed  there,  if  Raven  had  not  come  to  tell 
me.  That's  why  I  came  back.  Last  night  Bull  Snake  he  put  him  back 
in  my  breath,  he  put  my  shadow  back  here  in  my  breath.  Bull  Snake  he 
is  my  poison  too.  He  is  pretty  good  poison,  he  is  pretty  strong  fellow. 
Raven,  he  is  my  poison  too.  He  always  see  everything.  He  live  on  top 
mountain  there,  on  top  Wadaqsudzi.  Jim  Lizard  he  is  my  poison  too,  but 
he  is  pretty  mean  fellow.  He  lie  all  the  time.  I  can't  trust  him.  Some- 
times I  am  doctoring  and  he  tell  me  that  man  he  going  to  get  all  right 
and  then  make  me  ashamed  because  that  man  die.  Sometime  he  quarrel 
with  my  other  poison.  I  hear  him  talking  out  there  in  the  bush.  Bull 
Snake  he  say:  'What  you  think.  Raven,  you  think  our  father  he  cure 
that  man  ?'  Then  Jim  Lizard  he  say :  'Aw !  let's  go,  that  man  going  to 
die  anyway,  our  father  can't  do  nothing  with  him.'  Then  Bull  Snake  he 
shake  his  finger  at  him,  he  say:  'I  am  not  asking  you,  I  am  asking  this 
man  here,  I  am  asking  Raven.'  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask  them  tonight,  if 
my  interpreter  comes  tonight.  Jack  Steel  he  is  always  my  interpreter,  I 
have  sent  him  word  to  come  tonight,  if  he  come  I  am  going  doctor 
myself." 

"How  can  you  doctor  yourself?"  I  asked.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Maybe  I  get  my  brother  Hantiyu  Bill  to  come  and  do  that.  He  is 
Indian  doctor  too.  But  tonight  I  just  want  to  find  out  how  long  I  am 
going  to  be  sick.  Maybe  I  am  going  to  be  sick  a  month.  Maybe  I  am 
going  to  be  sick  a  long  time.  Maybe  I  am  going  to  die.  My  poison  he 
know.  My  poison  he  tell  me." 

The  interpreter  did  come,  and  we  held  the  "doctoring"  that  night. 
The  old  doctor  got  so  excited  when  he  heard  his  poisons  coming  near 
in  answer  to  our  calls  that  he  danced  almost  into  the  fire,  and  yet  his 
leg  was  so  painfully  swollen  that  he  could  not  move  it  without  groan- 
ing. He  began  to  get  well  rapidly  after  this.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
terpreter, by  the  way,  is  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  link  between  the  shaman 
and  the  world,  not  only  the  visible  but  the  invisible  world.  All  that 
the  interpreter  does  is  to  repeat  everything  that  the  shaman  says,  but 
in  a  set  intonation,  and  with  a  formalized  ending.  For  instance,  he 
calls  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  poisons  to  assemble :  "Come,  Snake,  Come, 
Raven,  Come,  Lizard,  Come,  my  poison !"  Then  he  repeats  the  ques- 
tions which  the  shaman  puts  to  them.   And  it  is  also  he  who  repeats 
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their  answers,  which  the  shaman  hears  subjectively  and  repeats  aloud 
in  a  more  or  less  emoted  and  unintelligible  fashion.  For  one  thing  the 
shaman  speaks  very  fast  then.  But  usually  the  interpreter  is  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  his  idiosyncrasies  in  garbling.  However,  he 
sometimes  has  to  make  him  repeat.  The  exact  value  of  the  interpreter, 
in  psychological  terms,  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  My  feeling  is  that 
the  shaman  is  in  a  somewhat  dangerous  state  of  autism  during  the 
performance,  a  state  into  which  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  more  and 
more,  were  it  not  for  the  precaution  of  anchoring  his  self  in  the  outer 
world  by  means  of  the  interpreter.  Most  shamans  are  markedly 
neurotic. 

However,  it  must  not  be  understood  for  a  moment  that  their  neu- 
rotic temperament  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  their  daily  contact  in 
terms  of  such  intimacy  with  their  damagomis  in  the  invisible  world. 
For,  the  very  same  sort  of  intimacy  marks  the  relation  of  any  Indian 
who  is  not  just  "a  plain  common  Indian"  to  his  dinihowi,  his  power, 
his  protector,  his  luck,  his  medicine,  or  whatever  may  be  the  English 
word  preferred  by  any  individual  Indian.  Now,  the  dinihowi  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  thing  as  the  damagomi  except  that  the  damagomi  is 
more  powerful  and  is  only  "for  doctors."  In  other  terms,  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  woods  some  individual  animal,  some  one  particular 
deer,  or  a  certain  locust,  or  a  certain  weasel,  some  one  individual 
denizen  of  the  wilds  with  a  particularly  strong  dose  of  life-power  to 
his  credit,  and  he  is  the  fellow  whose  acquaintance  you  must  make 
and  whose  friendship  you  must  acquire,  cultivate,  and  keep.  Go  into 
the  woods  and  find  him.  Seek  him  in  the  lonely  places,  about  the 
springs.  Call  to  him.  Go  again.  Starve  yourself  and  go  again.  Call 
to  him.  Sing  his  song.  Try  this  song,  try  that  song.  Maybe  he  used 
to  be  somebody  else's  protector,  somebody  who  died,  and  now  he  hears 
that  song  and  he  says :  "That's  my  song,  that's  my  brother's  song,  it 
is  a  little  bit  diflferent  but  it  is  almost  like  it,  it  must  be  somebody  very 
much  like  my  brother,  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see !"  So  he  will 
come  and  take  a  look  at  you.  He  won't  come  very  close  because  he  is 
kind  of  wild.  He  has  got  to  get  used  to  you.  But  some  day,  perhaps 
after  you  have  called  him  a  long  time  and  you  feel  lonely  and  you 
cry  and  you  are  all  tired  out  and  you  fall  asleep,  that's  because  you 
feel  him  coming  and  you  lose  your  senses,  you  are  just  like  dead,  then 
he  comes  and  wakes  you  up.  He  will  push  your  head  and  say :  "He ! 
wake  up !  you  sleep  there  long  enough,  go  home  now."  That's  all  he 
will  say  but  you  know  he  is  your  dinihowi,  he  is  your  power,  he  is 
your  medicine.  Maybe  he  is  good  for  hunting.  Maybe  he  is  good  for 
gambling.  You'll  soon  find  out.  You  will  see  him  again.  You  must 
come  and  call  him  again.  You  must  not  take  him  near  people's  houses. 
He  might  smell  something  bad  there,  some  dead  thing,  some  woman's 
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blood,  and  then  he  will  run  away,  and  you  can't  catch  him  again.  The 
more  you  chase  him  the  wilder  he  gets.  When  you  lose  your  power, 
you  soon  know  it,  your  luck  is  gone,  no  use  gambling,  no  use  hunting, 
you  may  even  lose  your  life.  .  .  . 

I  hope  I  have  given  somewhat  the  feeling  of  the  background  of  re- 
ligious experience  among  these  very  primitive  men.  It  is  strongly 
alive  even  today  and  it  is  absolutely  the  only  form  of  religion  they 
have.  Their  conception  of  the  mystical  life-power  is  as  decentralized 
and  unorganized  as  their  social  organization.  But  neither  in  their 
doctorings,  in  their  relations  with  damagomi's  or  dinihowi's,  nor  in 
their  myths  and  tales  is  there  anything  which  can  even  remotely  be 
called  God  or  a  god. 

91.   Changes  in  the  Functions  of  the  Church  in  Modem  Society^ 

In  most  rudimentary  societies,  religious  and  magical  practices 
ramify  a  wide  range  of  other  societal  activities :  economic,  political, 
familial,  artistic,  and  recreational.  As  societal  organization  became 
more  complex  and  culture  patterns  multiplied,  the  sacred  and  re- 
ligious features  of  many  of  these  functions  disappeared.  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  secularization  of  marriage  when  the  state  made  this 
institution  a  civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical,  contract.  So,  too,  education, 
which  once  fell  within  the  control  of  the  Christian  churches,  became 
a  political  or  state  function. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  particularly  various  Christian  de- 
nominations changed  and  expanded  their  functions  in  the  community 
from  traditional  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  control  to  activi- 
ties which  at  one  time  would  have  been  thought  not  only  outside  their 
scope  but  actually  detrimental  to  the  true  role  of  the  church. 

In  our  own  country  the  traditional  programs  of  local  churches  have 
varied  with  the  creed  and  theology  of  the  particular  group.  Luther 
Fry  notes  six  sorts  of  activities  which  are  repeated  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  be  considered  "representative"  of  American  churches  of 
all  faiths.  These  are  ( i )  formal  and  informal  public  devotional  serv- 
ices; (2)  religious  instruction  through  Sunday  schools  or  parochial 
day  schools;  (3)  supervision  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  mem- 
bers and  families,  both  by  ministers  and  through  la}?-  bodies ;  (4)  vari- 
ous "subsidiary  organizations,"  for  the  most  part  worked  out  along 
sex  and  age  lines,  of  which  young  people's  and  women's  groups  are 
the  most  common;  (5)  the  "organized  social  life  of  the  church  as  a 
whole" ;  and  (6)  various  service  activities,  the  chief  of  which  concern 
charity  and  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions.^ 

3  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball   Young. 

4  See  Fry,  "Changes  in  Religious  Organizations,"  Recent  Social  Trends,  p.   1053. 
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In  recent  decades  the  principal  changes  or  expansions  of  activities 
have  had  to  do  with  the  development  of  parochial  day  schools,  with 
the  growth  of  subsidiary  organizations,  especially  those  looking  to 
character-building  and  recreation,  and  with  the  development  of  more 
carefully  controlled  and  objective  social  work  of  various  sorts.  This 
has  meant  both  changes  in  the  institutions  of  the  church  and  the  in- 
crease of  trained  personnel  to  care  for  these  new  functions.  Linked 
with  some  of  this  new  activity  there  has  gone  on  a  distinct  develop- 
ment of  scientific  analysis  of  the  function  of  the  church  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  evidenced  by  church  surveys,  the  development  of 
more  carefully  controlled  financial  management,  and  the  employment 
of  experts  to  plan  for  the  future  needs  and  services  of  the  church. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  education,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
between  the  years  1906  and  1926  the  number  of  Catholic  pupils  en- 
rolled in  parochial  schools  doubled  while  enrollments  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  increased  only  about  50  per  cent. 
There  have  also  been  marked  increases  in  the  enrollments  in  Sunday 
schools  and  in  vacation  church  schools,  which  enroll  pupils  during  the 
summer  months  for  weekday  religious  and  other  instruction  while 
the  public  schools  are  closed.  Fry  states  that  in  1925  sixteen  large 
Protestant  denominations  reported  3,171  such  schools.  In  1930  this 
number  had  increased  to  9,756,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  Catholics 
reported  about  1,000  such  schools.^ 

Service  and  guidance  agencies  for  youth  under  church  control  or 
supervision  have  grown  rapidly  since  1900.  Such  are  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Luther  and  Walther  Leagues,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  In  1930  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  about  6,000,000  young  people  enrolled  in  these  and  like 
organizations.  Another  measure  of  the  growth  of  some  of  these 
groups  is  apparent  when  we  recall  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Y".  M,  C.  A.  rose  from  $5,000,000  in  1906  to  more  than  $60,000,000 
in  1929,  while  those  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  increased  from 
$2,000,000  in  192 1  to  $3,800,000  in  1930.  These  organizations  aim  at 
character-building  through  education,  recreation,  and  through  direct 
religious  teaching.  The  emphasis  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  organi- 
zation and  its  control  by  the  parent  denomination. 

While  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
are  secular  rather  than  religious  organizations,  it  is  interesting  that 
in  1929  about  one  half  of  the  Boy  Scout  troops,  one  quarter  of  the 
Girl  Scout  troops,  and  one  third  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  groups  were 
sponsored  by  local  churches. 

5  Ibid.,  p.   1035. 
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To  handle  the  duties  of  charity  and  other  forms  of  traditional 
social-service  work  many  denominations  now  employ  paid  and  trained 
workers.  Yet  the  change  in  attitude  and  practice  in  regard  to  charity 
has  been  slow.  The  traditional  Christian  view  of  charity  as  a  form  of 
direct  dole  without  any  regard  to  family  and  community  backgrounds 
often  remains  a  detriment  to  the  work  of  other  charity  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private.  In  our  urban  centers,  in  particular,  some  local 
churches  have  actually  encouraged  pauperization  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  because  their  officials  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  other 
welfare  agencies.  (See  Young,  An  Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter 
XXVIII,  on  pauperization.) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  church  tt)  medicine,  church 
hospitals  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  those  under  public  or  other 
private  control.  From  1923  to  1929,  the  number  of  church  hospitals 
rose  15  per  cent,  while  like  government  agencies  increased  only  3.4 
per  cent;  and  the  number  of  beds  in  the  former  type  of  hospital  in- 
creased 46  per  cent  in  this  period  in  contrast  to  an  increase  of  but  half 
this  percentage  in  the  publicly  controlled  hospitals. 

These  various  recent  changes,  in  short,  indicate  that  the  traditional 
role  of  the  pastor  is  changing.  They  indicate  that  churches  are  giving 
more  attention  to  forms  of  behavior  that  touch  other  than  strictly 
religious  phases  of  contemporary  life.  And  from  this  it  is  clear  that 
in  this  country,  at  least,  we  may  be  witnessing  a  genuine  return  of 
the  church  to  a  position  of  more  vital  importance  in  the  total  life  of 
the  community  and  of  the  individual,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  decline 
in  dogma  and  in  adherence  to  the  traditional  beliefs  of  Christian  con- 
gregations.^ 

-92.   The  Outlook  for  the  Christian  Foreign  Missions^ 

Christianity  from  the  outset  has  been  a  missionary  movement  in 
which  pious  zealots  have  striven  to  spread  their  gospel  to  nonbelievers. 
Yet  the  most  active  spread  of  Christianity  has  always  been  connected 
with  periods  of  rapid  social  change,  population  movements,  and  periods 
of  cultural  expansion.  The  first  or  apostolic  epoch  of  Christianity 
itself  was  associated  with  a  period  of  marked  commercial,  mili- 
tary, and  political  activity;  the  second  great  movement — the  con- 
version of  the  Germanic  peoples — was  associated  with  the  military 
and  political  mass  movements  of  the  fifth  to  tenth  centuries.  In  mod- 
ern historical  times,  the  sixteenth-century  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries accompanied  or  preceded  the  explorer-conqueror.  And  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Protestant  missionaries  almost  everywhere 

6  See  Fry's  discussion,  op.  cit.,  pp.   1010-19. 

7  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball   Young,  with  appropriate   quotations. 
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went  along  with  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and  the  associated 
military  conquests. 

In  every  case  Christian  missions  have  been  linked  with  the  spread 
of  Christian  culture  and  the  particular  culture  complexes  related  to  it : 
empire,  nationalism,  capitalism,  democratic  ideas,  etc.,  depending  on 
the  time  and  place.  In  the  modern  world,  the  whole  missionary  move- 
ment has  become  highly  institutionalized,  and  a  vast  personnel  and 
organization  have  been  built  up  by  almost  all  the  major  denominations. 

Missionary  activity  is  essentially  based  on  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  creeds  of  the  missionary  are  absolutely  correct,  that  he  represents 
the  only  true  way  to  life  and  eternal  salvation,  that  he  has  a  message 
burning  in  his  heart  which  he  must  give  to  the  nonbeliever.  He  has, 
as  Pefifer  says,  a  "lyric  exaltation  to  bear  light  into  the  darkness  and 
save  the  heathen  souls  from  eternal  damnation." 

In  the  recent  centuries  large  numbers  of  ardent  Christians  have 
given  their  lives  to  spreading  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  recent  decades 
increasingly  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the  Christian 
denominations  for  foreign  missions.  The  situation  for  the  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  United  States  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
summary  of  facts  taken  from  Fry's  account  in  Chapter  XX  of  Recent 
Social  Trends  (1933)  : 

The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  marked  increase  in  American 
Protestant  missionaries  in  various  regions  of  the  non-Christian  world 
since  1909.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  percentage  increases  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  slowing  down  of  the  rates  of  increase  in  some  areas, 
particularly  in  eastern  Asia,  where  the  local  Christian  groups  have  grad- 
ually taken  over  the  function  of  the  missionaries.  In  China  and  Japan 
there  has  been  a  distinct  decline,  in  fact,  in  the  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries since  1923. 

TABLE  7 


AMERICAN    PROTESTANT    FOREIGN    MISSIONARIES    IN    ASIA,    APR 
AUSTRALASIA,  AND  LATIN  AMERICA,   I9O9,   I923,   1929.^ 
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World 
Region 

Total  Number 

Per  Cent  Increase 
or  Decrease 

Grand  Total 

1909 

1923 

1929 

1909- 
1923 

1909- 
1929 

1923- 
1929 

6,903 

13,098 

12,485 

89.8 

80.9 

-4-7 

Total:  Eastern  Asia 

4,442 

8,628 

7,545 

94.2 

69.9 

—  12.6 

Total:  Western  Asia 

463 

585 

670 

26.3 

44-7 

I4-S 

Total:  Africa 

775 

1,646 

1,856 

112. 4 

1395 

12.8 

Total:  Australasia 

32 

ISO 

223 

368.8 

596.9 

48.7 

Total:  Latin  America 

1,191 

2,089 

2,191 

75-4 

84.0 

4-9 

8  Modified  from  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  1933,  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Table  1,  p.  1045;  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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Another  measure  of  the  American  Protestant  effort  to  convert  the  non- 
beHevers  of  the  world  to  Christianity  is  witnessed  in  the  vast  sums  of 
money  spent  in  various  missionary  enterprises.  Charles  H.  Fahs  has 
studied  the  annual  receipts  for  these  activities  in  fifteen  important 
Protestant  organizations  from  1901  to  1930.  In  1901,  the  total  income 
from  these  sources  was  $5,300,000.  In  1921  it  had  risen  to  $29,800,000 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  462  per  cent.  It  fell  off  again  to  below  $26,000,000 
in  1930.  (The  year  1929  reached  about  the  peak  year  of  1921,  but  the 
total  for  that  year  was  high  because  of  a  large  special  gift  of  $3,000,000.) 
The  rapid  rise  in  the  amounts  raised  in  this  thirty-year  period  is  shown 
in  Figure  9. 

TOTAL    INCOME    FOR    FOREIGN    MISSIONS,     I9OI-I93O :    FIFTEEN    PROTESTANT 
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FIGURE  9 


Missionary  work,  like  the  work  of  the  church  at  home,  has  spread 
out  from  that  of  religious  preaching  and  teaching,  and  charity,  to  in- 
clude secular  aspects  of  education,  medical  and  social  service,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  sorts  of  activity  which  originally  were  hot  thought 
proper  functions  of  the  Christian  denominations  either  at  home  or  in 
the  missionary  field.  Like  the  organization  at  the  home  base,  the  for- 
eign mission  has  been  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of  secular  functions 
to  the  church. 

Yet  all  has  not  been  well  with  foreign  missions  in  recent  decades. 
The  ferment  of  scientific  doubt  about  religion  and  the  rise  of  modern- 
ism in  the  churches  at  home  has  cooled  the  ardor  of  many  young  peo- 

9  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  p.  1049. 
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pie  who  might  have  embraced  the  missionary  career.  And  perhaps 
equally  important  have  been  widespread  world  changes.  The  peoples 
of  Asia  in  particular  have  been  stimulated  to  democratic  and  national- 
istic hopes.  Mass  education  and  emancipation  of  women  and  children 
in  the  social  order  originally  stimulated  by  Christian  missionaries 
are  now  becoming  accepted  as  public  responsibilities  without  the  de- 
pendence on  the  Christian  denominations  at  all.  Oriental  peoples  have 
become  increasingly  industrialized  and  are  now  offering  resistance  and 
competition  to  the  continuation  of  economic  exploitation  by  Western 
nations — ^the  same  nations  which  support  the  foreign  missions.  So, 
too,  leaders  in  many  of  these  non-Christian  countries  resent  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  ideas  which  they  now  believe  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  people. 

In  short,  from  the  changing  religious  views  and  practices  of  de- 
nominations at  home  and  from  the  alterations  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  situations  in  foreign  countries  has  developed  a  rather 
widespread  critical  attitude  toward  foreign  missions.  The  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  a  focus  in  recent  years  by  the  publication  of 
a  report  of  the  "Laymen's  Foreign  Mission  Inquiry,"  a  group  made 
up  of  representatives  of  seven  leading  Protestant  denominations  in 
this  country.  This  report  is  called  Re-thinking  Missions:  A  Laymen's 
Inquiry  after  One  Hundred  Years  (1932). 

The  very  fact  that  such  a  body  could  be  set  up,  that  the  various 
Protestant  organizations  would  care  to  analyze  themselves  in  a  criti- 
cal way,  is  indication  enough  that  the  unquestioning  spirit  of  evangel- 
ism has  given  way,  in  part  at  least,  to  doubts  and  skepticism.  Peffer 
remarks  that  in  a  way  it  is  a  "confession  of  defeat  for  the  institution." 
But  before  taking  up  the  reactions  to  this  report,  let  us  see  what  the 
major  features  of  its  summary  and  conclusions  were.  After  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  missionary  work  over  wide  areas  of  Asia  in  particular, 
the  committee's  report  summarizes  its  findings  under  ten  headings. 
The  essential  features  of  these  follow : 

The  Committee  stands  definitely  for  the  continuance  of  missions.  They 
accept  the  compulsion  of  evangelism.  If  Christianity  represents  a  better 
way  of  life,  then  the  Christian  must  support  the  programs  to  diffuse  these 
ideas  elsewhere.  Not  only  must  this  spread  of  Christianity  touch  doctrine 
and  traditional  ideas,  but  must  include  education,  medical  training,  and 
philanthropy.  The  Christian  denominations  in  supporting  these  agencies 
should  make  them  even  more  effective  than  nonsectarian  agencies.  It  is 
necessary,  moreover,  to  understand  other  societies  and  their  cultures  in 
order  to  make  the  work  more  effective.  And  it  is  essential  that  missionary 
personnel  be  more  able  and  better  trained  than  in  the  past  and  that  neu- 
rotic and  erratic  persons  be  kept  out  of  missionary  work.  But  the  ultimate 
aim  must  remain  "their  endeavor"  to  bring  about  "the  leavening  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  common  life  of  each  country."   In  order  to 
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do  this,  the  weak  missions  might  well  be  abolished  or  modified  and 
strengthened.  So,  too,  the  necessarily  impermanent  character  of  the 
institutions  of  missionary  functions  must  be  linked  up  as  more  permanent 
and  abiding  cultural  features  of  the  society  to  which  they  have  gone.  Thus 
there  must  result  a  sort  of  "devolution"  of  the  foreign  mission  itself  and 
the  growth  of  indigenous  Christian  organizations  in  the  countries  of  their 
adoption.  As  a  means  to  bring  about  these  changes,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends a  unification  of  administration  and  planning  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving personnel,  aim,  and  organization  of  the  work.^" 

While  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  indicate  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  laymen's  committee,  they  show  clearly  that  changes 
in  the  institutions  of  foreign  missionary  work  are  at  hand.  For  ex- 
ample, Pearl  Buck,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  China,  is  con- 
vinced that  with  the  proper  personnel  and  adequate  training 
missionaries  may  serve  as  intermediaries  between  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental cultures,  but  she  admits  that  the  present  situation  does  not  by 
any  means  conform  to  her  ideals."  Nathaniel  Peffer,  who  has  also 
spent  many  years  in  China,  takes  a  much  more  critical  attitude  toward 
the  entire  movement  and  its  institutions  and  throws  some  doubt  on 
the  place  of  the  missionary  in  the  coming  decades.  He  asserts  that  the 
mission  is  a  product  of  an  earlier  age  which  has  now  passed  away. 
He  writes : 

",  .  .  Missions,  like  so  much  else,  are  a  casualty  of  the  times.  The 
Christian  missionary  movement  was  part  of  the  larger  expansive  move- 
ment of  the  West  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Expansion  was  made  possible 
by  the  power  derived  from  the  newly  fashioned  machine;  but  sustained 
success  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  manifested  by  actual  conquest,  bred 
a  conviction  of  Divinely  ordained  superiority.  Seen  in  historical  per- 
spective, the  conviction  was  a  delusion,  but  it  could  not  be  successfully 
challenged — rather  because  of  the  power  behind  it  than  because  of  its 
own  validity — and,  therefore,  produced  the  most  egregious  absurdities. 
Right  and  truth  were  with  us  alone,  and  God  was  our  right  hand.  Po- 
litically, we  went  out  to  conquer;  economically,  to  exploit;  in  religion, 
to  convert — all  three  being  phases  of  the  same  phenomenon.  But  which- 
ever it  was,  and  however  profitable  or  satisfying  to  ourselves,  it  was  our 
duty  and  a  benefaction  to  others.  We  had  discovered  progress  to  be  the 
law  of  history,  and  we  alone  had  the  key  to  progress;  'civilization' 
came  to  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  our  collective  and  individual  habits. 
Ours  then  was  the  'mission'  to  make  others  over  in  our  own  mold, 
whether  as  statesmen  about  to  execute  a  territorial  coup,  financiers  about 
to  acquire  great  deposits  of  natural  wealth  in  another  land,  or  mis- 
sionaries to  save  lost  souls.  .  .  . 

"Missions  were  part  of  that  age.  They  were  founded  on  the  conviction 
of  superiority  and  the  possession  of  exclusive  truth.    They  cannot  exist 

10  See  Re-thinking  Missions:  A  'Laymen's  Inquiry  after  One  Hundred  Years,  1932,  pp. 
325-29. 

11  Pearl  Buck,  "Is  There  a  Case  for  Foreign  Missions?"  Harpers  Magazine,  Jan.,  1933, 
vol,  166,  pp.  143-5S. 
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without  it.  And  this  conviction  is  no  longer  maintained  even  by  those  who 
exercise  leadership  in  the  missionary  world.  They  do  not  renounce 
missions,  it  is  true ;  they  only  renounce  everything  that  has  characterized 
missions  and  propose  to  transform  them  out  of  all  recognition.  They  pro- 
pose to  abandon  aggressive  methods  and  efforts  to  undermine  native 
institutions.  They  propose  to  send  missionaries  to  serve  as  religious  am- 
bassadors, forbidden  'to  attack  the  non-Christian  systems  of  religion,' 
but  adjured  instead  to  'give  largely  without  any  preaching,'  to  co-operate 
with  non-Christian  agencies  for  social  improvement.  They  propose,  in 
short,  to  make  of  missions  an  agency  for  religious  and  cultural  inter- 
change. How  these  proposals  will  be  implemented  and  by  whom  sup- 
ported is  not  clear.  It  is  emphasized  that  a  new  outlook,  new  methods, 
and  a  new  personnel  are  required,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  constituency 
which  this  new  personnel  with  its  new  methods  will  represent.  .  .  . 

"It  is  more  likely,  then,  that  missions  are  passing  and  that  the  evalua- 
tions and  prospectuses  for  their  reconstruction  are  but  their  requiem.  And 
their  passing,  I  think,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  They  were  part  of  an  ugly 
age,  a  pushful,  self-assertive,  parvenu  age ;  and  in  themselves  there  was 
something  narrow,  bigoted,  graceless,  and  uncivilized.  Their  defects  were 
inseparable  from  their  essence.  They  may  die,  and  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Occidental  culture  be  no  more  impeded  for  that.  What  is 
enduring  in  the  Christian  message  will  move  in  the  normal  currency  of 
ideas,  now  more  freely  than  ever  before  with  the  barriers  of  distance  re- 
duced. .  .  .  The  meeting  of  culture  with  culture,  religion  with  religion, 
needs  no  mission  intermediary  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  inescapable 
in  the  natural  course.  And  it  may  be  healthier  if  in  the  natural  course. 
Missions  may  die,  and  little  that  is  permanently  valuable  to  men  be  lost 
with  them."  12 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Peflfer's  contention,  the  continuance  of 
the  Christian  foreign  mission  seems  assured  for  some  years  to  come. 
Western  Christians  are  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  the  idea  that  their  own 
religious  institutions  are  right,  sacred,  and  the  best  that  the  world  has 
to  offer.  But  the  changes  in  the  world  everywhere  are  forcing  these 
very  groups  to  examine  the  foundations  of  their  institutions.  Whether 
these  changes  will  force  them  to  question  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
are  expressed  in  their  missionary  institutions  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  any  case  it  represents  well  an  attempt  to  readjust  institutions  to 
changing  situations. 

93.   The  Relation  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  Social  ControP' 

The  relation  of  religion  to  social  control  has  been,  and  is,  important, 
and  is  changing  in  definite  and  important  ways.  There  has  been  a 
movement  away  from  priestly  oligarchy  and  toward  democratic  re- 

12  Nathaniel  Peffer,  "The  Twilight  of  Foreign  Missions,"  Harpers  Magazine,  Mar.,  1933, 
vol.   166,  pp.  407-8.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

13  From  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,  1926,  pp.  254-56.  By  permission  of 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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ligion,  away  from  a  self-centered  scheme  of  personal  salvation  to  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  brotherhood,  from  an  almost  exclusive  emphasis  on 
the  next  world  to  a  dominant  interest  in  this,  and  from  definite  con- 
trol of  social  behavior  through  a  stage  of  relative  indifference  to  a 
period  in  which  the  task  of  religion  is  conceived  as  the  motivation  of 
individuals  in  accord  with  a  human  and  social  gospel,  at  once  forming 
ideals  and  strengthening  the  power  behind  them. 

Three  stages  may,  roughly,  be  distinguished:  medievalism,  Puri- 
tanism, and  the  social  religion  of  today.  In  the  medieval  church, 
interest  was  centered  in  personal  salvation.  But  the  rewards,  and  espe- 
cially the  punishments,  of  the  future  life  were  so  vividly  conceived, 
and  in  such  material  terms,  and  the  priesthood  was  conceived  as  having 
such  power  over  them,  that  they  were  able  to  set  up  rules  of  conduct 
in  this  life  as  the  means  of  salvation  in  the  next.  "Salvation  by  works" 
was  the  rule,  and  the  code  was  one  of  customary  justice  and  of  (lim- 
ited) brotherhood  within  the  bounds  of  men's  customary  ranks  and 
stations,  to  which  God  was  supposed  to  have  called  them. 

The  Puritan  reaction  set  up  the  right  of  the  individual  to  find  the 
truth  in  the  scriptures,  and  replaced  salvation  by  works  with  salvation 
by  faith.  This  last,  an  invaluable  consolation  to  the  struggling  soul 
whose  works  are  forever  inadequate  to  satisfy  any  but  formal  priestly 
standards,  was  inevitably  carried  too  far,  leading  to  a  relative  neglect 
of  works.  Interest  was  still  focused  on  personal  salvation  in  the  next 
world,  and  the  affairs  of  this  world  were  largely  left  to  the  spirit  of 
individualism  which  Puritanism  so  powerfully  promoted.  Meanwhile 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  Puritanism  also  furthered,  together 
with  the  skepticism  of  science  and  the  inescapable  human  message  of 
the  gospels,  were  slowly  at  work,  preparing  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  modern  Protestant  church  faces  the  hardest  task  of  all.  It  no 
longer  has  sufficient  authority  to  dictate  specific  rules  of  conduct  or, 
by  rewards  and  penalties,  to  enforce  outward  virtue  on  men  who  re- 
main prevailingly  selfish.  It  must  make  men  genuinely  unselfish 
from  within,  and  so  far  as  an  object  of  worship  is  an  essential  part 
of  this  achievement,  this  must  be  found  visibly  manifest  in  the  world 
we  live  in.  In  other  words,  men  must  be  made  genuinely  religious 
and  genuinely  good,  instead  of  outwardly  conforming  through  super- 
stitious hopes  and  fears.  The  choicest  spirits  in  the  past  have  achieved 
this  in  spite  of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  instructed,  while  the 
masses  conformed  from  lower  motives  and  cruder  vision.  Now  every- 
one must  find  "the  root  of  the  matter"  for  himself,  if  at  all.  Hence  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  church  today  is  struggling  and  not  wholly  success- 
ful. If  it  succeeds  in  finding  the  religion  appropriate  to  an  age  of  sci- 
ence, many  will  inevitably  feel  that  it  is  not  religion  at  all.  Hence  the 
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conflicts  which  are  shaking  the  rehgious  world  today.  One  type  of 
socialism  finds  its  chief  basis  in  Christianity,  while  another  type  has 
outlawed  religion  and  "abolished  God,"  because  religion  stands  for  the 
old  order  and  the  old  morality  rather  than  for  materialism  and  the 
class  war.  But  the  morality  of  the  class  war  cannot  rebuild  society. 
That  requires  the  morality  of  co-operation,  hence  the  wholesale  dis- 
carding of  religion  has  its  obvious  dangers,  especially  for  a  system 
which  must  be  based  on  brotherhood.  Men  can  be  moral  without  re- 
ligion, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  whole  people  can  solve  the 
problem  of  living  together  without  the  help  of  this  most  powerful 
force.  Therefore  the  present  period  of  readjustment  is  one  of  truly 
critical  import  for  the  safety  of  civilization. 

94.    The  Problem  of  Religion  in  the  Modem  World  from  the  View- 
point of  a  Contemporary  Scientist^* 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  but  two  points  of  view  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  this  whole  question  of  religion.  The  one  is  the  point  of 
view  of  the  dogmatist;  the  other  the  point  of  view  of  the  open- 
minded  seeker  after  truth.  Dogmatism  means  assertiveness  without 
knowledge.  The  attitude  of  the  dogmatist  is  the  attitude  of  the  closed 
mind.  There  are  two  sorts  of  dogmatists  in  the  field  of  religion.  One 
calls  himself  a  fundamentalist;  the  other  calls  himself  an  atheist. 
They  seem  to  me  to  represent  much  the  same  type  of  thinking.  Each 
asserts  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  which  he  does  not  possess. 
Each  has  closed  his  mind  to  any  future  truth.  Each  has  a  religion 
that  is  fixed.  Each  is,  I  think,  irrational  and  unscientific.  The  funda- 
mentalist is  so  because  in  his  assertiveness  about  the  ultimate  and  the 
unknown,  he  trenches  on  the  known,  and  asserts  as  true  that  which 
we  now  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  false,  such  as  the  six-day 
creation  of  the  earth  or  the  rotation  of  the  sun  about  it.  The  atheist, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  irrational  and  unscientific  because  he  asserts 
that  there  is  nothing  behind  or  inherent  in  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture except  blind  force,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  sees 
evidence  of  what  he  is  wont  himself  to  call  intelligence  in  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  myriads  of  other  minds  which  are  a  part 
of  nature.  The  only  way  I  see  to  relieve  him  of  this  charge  is  to 
assume  that  he  uses  words  such  as  "atheist"  and  "blind  force"  in  a 
sense  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  everybody  understands 
them,  and  this  itself  is  unscientific.  The  God  of  science  is  the  Spirit 
of  rational  order,  and  of  orderly  development.  Atheism  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  this  spirit.    Nothing  could 

14  From  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Evolution  in  Science  and  Religion,  1927,  pp.  86-90.  By 
permission  of  Yale  University  Press,  publishers. 
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therefore  be  more  antagonistic  to  the  whole  spirit  of  science.  Even 
Voltaire  condemned  it  as  unintelligent  when  he  wrote:  "If  God  did 
not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him."  If  I  myself  were 
confronted  with  a  choice  between  these  two  types  of  dogmatic  reli- 
gion, fundamentalisn  and  atheism,  and  could  not  find  a  way  to  take 
to  the  woods,  I  should  choose  fundamentalism  as  the  less  irrational 
of  the  two  and  the  more  desirable,  for  atheism  is  essentially  the  phi- 
losophy of  pessimism,  denying,  as  it  does,  that  there  is  any  purpose 
or  trend  in  nature,  or  any  reason  for  our  trying  to  fit  into  and  ad- 
vance a  scheme  of  development,  and  any  such  denial  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  evolutionary  findings  of  all  modern  science.  ...  If 
the  present  organizations  of  religion  in  the  churches  can  adapt  them- 
selves to,  and  keep  pace  with,  our  continually  increasing  knowledge, 
they  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  our  prog- 
ress. If  they  cannot  do  so  they  will  be  swept  aside  into  the  backwash 
of  the  current  of  progress  and  some  other  organization  will  be  formed 
to  do  their  work,  for  religion  will  he  with  us  so  long  as  man  hopes 
and  aspires  and  reflects  upon  the  meaning  of  existence  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  it  entails. 

95.   The  Meaning  of  Religious  Experience  for  the  Individuals^ 

Religion  as  a  deep  emotional  experience  for  the  individual  is 
often  confused  with  church  forms  of  ceremony  and  with  the  in- 
tellectual trappings  of  theology.  When  the  traditional  forms  of 
religious  expression  no  longer  satisfy  the  person  because  they  do 
not  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  his  daily  experience,  they  are  likely  to 
be  laid  aside  or  forgotten.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  give  up 
the  essential  features  of  religious  life,  but  that  they  seek  new  forms 
of  expression  more  suited  to  their  times.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  Whitehead  show  clearly  the  changes  which  have  gone 
on  in  religious  expression  but  withal  indicate  the  more  lasting 
features  of  this  significant  human  experience. 

.  .  .  We  have  to  know  what  we  mean  by  religion.  The  churches, 
in  their  presentation  of  their  answers  to  this  query,  have  put  forward 
aspects  of  religion  which  are  expressed  in  terms  either  suited  to  the 
emotional  reactions  of  bygone  times  or  directed  to  excite  modern 
emotional  interests  of  non-religious  character.  What  I  mean  under 
the  first  heading  is  that  religious  appeal  is  directed  partly  to  excite 
that  instinctive  fear  of  the  wrath  of  a  tyrant  which  was  inbred  in  the 
unhappy  populations  of  the  arbitrary  empires  of  the  ancient  world, 

15  From  A.  N  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  1926,  pp.  273-76.  By  permission 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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and  in  particular  to  excite  that  fear  of  an  all-powerful  arbitrary  ty- 
rant behind  the  unknown  forces  of  nature.  This  appeal  to  the  ready 
instinct  of  brute  fear  is  losing  its  force.  It  lacks  any  directness  of 
response,  because  modern  science  and  modern  conditions  of  life  have 
taught  us  to  meet  occasions  of  apprehension  by  a  critical  analysis 
of  their  causes  and  conditions.  Religion  is  the  reaction  of  human  na- 
ture to  its  search  for  God.  The  presentation  of  God  under  the  aspect 
of  power  awakens  every  modern  instinct  of  critical  reaction.  This  is 
fatal;  for  religion  collapses  unless  its  main  positions  command  im- 
mediacy of  assent.  In  this  respect  the  old  phraseology  is  at  variance 
with  the  psychology  of  modern  civilisations.  This  change  in  psy- 
chology is  largely  due  to  science,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  in 
which  the  advance  of  science  has  weakened  the  hold  of  the  old  reli- 
gious forms  of  expression.  The  non-religious  motive  which  has  en- 
tered into  modern  religious  thought  is  the  desire  for  a  comfortable 
organisation  of  modern  society.  Religion  has  been  presented  as  val- 
uable for  the  ordering  of  life.  Its  claims  have  been  rested  upon  its 
function  as  a  sanction  to  right  conduct.  Also  the  purpose  of  right 
conduct  quickly  degenerates  into  the  formation  of  pleasing  social  re- 
lations. We  have  here  a  subtle  degradation  of  religious  ideas,  follow- 
ing upon  their  gradual  purification  under  the  influence  of  keener 
ethical  intuitions.  Conduct  is  a  by-product  of  religion — an  inevitable 
by-product,  but  not  the  main  point.  Every  great  religious  teacher 
has  revolted  against  the  presentation  of  religion  as  a  mere  sanction 
of  rules  of  conduct.  Saint  Paul  denounced  the  Law,  and  Puritan 
divines  spoke  of  the  filthy  rags  of  righteousness.  The  insistence  upon 
rules  of  conduct  marks  the  ebb  of  religious  fervour.  Above  and  be- 
yond all  things,  the  religious  life  is  not  a  research  after  comfort.  I 
must  now  state,  in  all  diffidence,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  essential 
character  of  the  religious  spirit. 

Religion  is  the  vision  of  something  which  stands  beyond,  behind, 
and  within,  the  passing  flux  of  immediate  things ;  something  which  is 
real,  and  yet  waiting  to  be  realized ;  something  which  is  a  remote 
possibility,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  present  facts ;  something  that  gives 
meaning  to  all  that  passes,  and  yet  eludes  apprehension;  something 
whose  possession  is  the  final  good,  and  yet  is  beyond  all  reach ;  some- 
thing which  is  the  ultimate  ideal,  and  the  hopeless  quest. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  human  nature  to  the  religious  vision 
is  worship.  Religion  has  emerged  into  human  experience  mixed  with 
the  crudest  fancies  of  barbaric  imagination.  Gradually,  slowly,  stead- 
ily the  vision  recurs  in  history  under  nobler  form  and  with  clearer 
expression.  It  is  the  one  element  in  human  experience  which  per- 
sistently shows  an  upward  trend.  It  fades  and  then  recurs.  But  when 
it  renews  its  force,  it  recurs  with  an  added  richness  and  purity  of 
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content.  The  fact  of  the  religious  vision,  and  its  history  of  persistent 
expansion,  is  our  one  ground  for  optimism.  Apart  from  it,  human 
life  is  a  flash  of  occasional  enjoyments  lighting  up  a  mass  of  pain 
and  misery,  a  bagatelle  of  transient  experience. 

The  vision  claims  nothing  but  worship ;  and  worship  is  a  surrender 
to  the  claim  for  assimilation,  urged  with  the  motive  force  of  mutual 
love.  The  vision  never  overrules.  It  is  always  there,  and  it  has  the 
power  of  love  presenting  the  one  purpose  whose  fulfillment  is  eternal 
harmony.  Such  order  as  we  find  in  nature  is  never  force — it  presents 
itself  as  the  one  harmonious  adjustment  of  complex  detail.  Evil  is 
the  brute  motive  force  of  fragmentary  purpose,  disregarding  the  eter- 
nal vision.  Evil  is  overruling,  retarding,  hurting.  The  power  of  God 
is  the  worship  He  inspires.  That  religion  is  strong  which  in  its  ritual 
and  its  modes  of  thought  evokes  an  apprehension  of  the  commanding 
vision.  The  worship  of  God  is  not  a  rule  of  safety — it  is  an  adventure 
of  the  spirit,  a  flight  after  the  unattainable.  The  death  of  religion 
comes  with  the  repression  of  the  high  hope  of  adventure. 
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96.  Play  and  Culture^ 

Play  doubtless  rests  upon  certain  fundamental  tendencies  in  man, 
but  irrespective  of  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  play,  the  mani- 
festations of  play  life,  recreation,  and  amusement  among  various 
peoples  depend  upon  the  culture  of  the  time  and  place.  For  example, 
in  Western  society  we  accept  play  life  among  children  as  natural  and 
instinctive.  Whole  theories  of  child  education  have  been  built  upon 
the  idea  that  play  is  instinctive  and  should  thus  furnish  an  important 
basis  of  learning.  And  in  classical  Greece,  play  and  games  were  con- 
sidered fundamental  to  the  making  of  good  soldiers  and  citizens,  while 
various  educational  leaders  from  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  to  our  contem- 
porary John  Dewey  have  made  play  basic  to  whole  conceptions  of 
child  training.  Yet  Margaret  Mead  in  her  book  Growing  Up  in 
New  Guinea  (1930)  says  that  the  Manus  children  there  have  little 
play  life  in  our  traditional  sense  at  all,  that  is,  no  rich  supply  of 
games  and  toys.  And  under  the  domination  of  puritanical  ideas,  play 
and  amusement  were  believed  sinful.  In  fact,  even  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century  we  find  play  tabooed  in  the  schools  of  parts  of 
Germany.  One  Herr  Franke  is  quoted  as  saying : 

".  .  .  Play  .  .  .  must  be  forbidden  in  any  and  all  of  its  forms.  The 
children  shall  be  instructed  in  this  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them, 
through  the  presentation  of  religious  principles,  the  wastefulness  and  folly 
of  all  play.  They  shall  be  led  to  see  that  play  will  distract  their  hearts  and 
minds  from  God,  the  eternal  Good,  and  will  work  nothing  but  harm  to 
their  spiritual  lives.  Their  true  joy  and  hearty  devotion  should  be  given 
to  their  blessed  and  holy  Saviour  and  not  to  earthly  things,  for  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  seek  earthly  things  is  tears  and  sorrow."^ 

And  in  1792  the  Methodist  Church  in  America  issued  a  pronounce- 
ment in  regard  to  students  in  its  schools,  stating : 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

2  Quoted  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  1911,  p.  72.     By  permission 
of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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"We  prohibit  play  in  the  strongest  terms.  ,  .  .  The  students  shall  be 
indulged  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play.  Let  this  rule  be  observed 
with  the  strictest  nicety;  for  those  who  play  when  they  are  young,  will 
play  when  they  are  old."  ' 

It  took  some  time  for  individuals  and  groups  brought  up  under  the 
stricter  puritanical  ideas  of  the  last  two  centuries  to  give  up  such 
notions.  Even  today  there  are  some  denominations  which  look  askance 
at  any  forms  of  play  that  smack  at  all  of  worldly  qualities.  But  for 
the  most  part  in  our  Western  society  play  is  now  looked  upon  first 
as  an  important  feature  in  socialization  and  in  training  the  child,  both 
in  intellectual  and  in  social  adjustments.  As  the  psychologist  William 
MacDougall  says,  ".  .  .  Athletic  contests  and  games  .  .  .  exert  .  .  . 
an  important  influence,  in  molding  individuals,  preparing  them  for 
social  life,  for  co-operation,  for  submission,  and  for  leadership,  for  the 
postponement  of  individual  to  collective  ends.  .  .  ."* 

And  as  a  direct  agent  in  learning,  Lehman  and  Witty,  paraphrasing 
the  psychologist  Harvey  Carr,  point  out  some  of  the  important  values 
of  play  in  child  development : 

"First,  play  reactions  are  easier  than  those  of  work,  because  they  in- 
volve the  oldest  and  most  used  centers. 

"Second,  play  brings  a  greater  amount  of  activity,  because  it  is  easier, 
more  pleasurable,  and  less  fatiguing  than  work. 

"Third,  the  intensity  of  response  is  greater,  because  attention  is  un- 
divided and  spontaneous,  and  therefore  interest  is  keener. 

"Fourth,  play  is  a  better  stimulant  to  growth  and  development  than  work 
because  it  meets  nature's  demands  in  a  natural  and  timely  way. 

"Fifth,  play  is  the  most  variable  of  all  reactions,  and  thus  provides 
constant  and  suitable  exercise  of  all  important  physical  and  mental 
activities."^ 

Yet  everywhere  play  activities  are  always  directed  toward  forms 
of  activity  which  are  laid  down  in  the  culture;  and  what  the  child 
plays — that  is,  the  nature  and  kind  of  games,  sports,  and  amusements 
— ^will  depend  upon  the  culture. 

97.   Changes  in  the  Content  of  Play  Interests^ 

Lehman  and  Witty  have  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  play 
activities  of  several  thousands  of  individuals  from  5^  years  to  22 
years  or  more.  The  subjects  of  the  study  were  given  a  check  list  of 

3  Quoted  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Source  Book  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  1925, 
pp.  4  fif.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

4  William  MacDougall,  Social  Psychology,  14th  ed.,  1921,  pp.  352-53. 

5  From  The  Psychology  of  Play  Activities  by  Lehman  and  Witty,  p.  3.  Copyright  1927  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publishers,  New  York.  This  passage  summarizes  material 
from  Harvey  A.  Carr,  "The  Survival  Values  of  Play,"  Investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Education  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  27  ff. 

6  Adapted  and  quoted  from  The  Psychology  of  Play  Activities  by  Lehman  and  Witty,  espe- 
cially chaps.  V,  pp.  44-75,  and  VIII,  pp.  108-31.  Copyright  1927  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, publishers,  New  York. 
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200  forms  of  play  or  recreational  activity.  They  were  asked  to  check 
those  items  which  corresponded  to  their  play  or  recreation  during 
the  week  previous  to  the  time  of  giving  the  list.  Important  matters 
of  sex,  age,  racial  and  community  differences  appeared  as  well  as 
matters  bearing  on  variations  in  the  type  of  play  in  terms  of  seasons 
and  culture  changes. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  the  content  of  play  as  individuals  pass 
from  childhood  to  adolescence  and  to  maturity,  they  showed  that 
while  one  might  make  a  rough  classification  of  ages  of  play,  as  have 
many  other  writers,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  the  age  periods 
for  play.  While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  play  of  small  chil- 
dren tends  to  be  more  individualistic  than  social,  that  at  the  outset 
there  is  little  or  no  group  co-operation  or  teamwork,  actually  the 
shift  from  one  "level"  to  another  is  gradual,  and  moreover  there  are 
many  individual  variations.  In  fact,  they  contend  that  the  earlier 
emphasis  upon  periodicity  has  obscured  the  more  "important  charac- 
teristic of  play  behavior,  namely,  its  continuity."  They  did  find,  how- 
ever, that  their  younger  subjects  engaged  in  a  larger  number  of  play 
activities  than  did  the  older  ones. 

Sociologically,  their  findings  regarding  differences  between  urban 
and  rural  children  are  important.  They  found  among  other  things 
that  rural  boys  between  the  ages  of  8^  and  10)^  years  engaged  "in 
fewer  activities  than  town  boys  of  the  same  ages,"  that  "older  country 
children  were  found  to  be  less  mature  than  city  children  in  their  play 
interests."  They  say  in  interpretation  of  some  of  the  differences : 

"City  life  probably  operates  to  suppress  certain  natural  modes  of  self- 
expression  (notably  whistling  and  singing).  Rural  life  permits  freer 
expression  to  certain  natural  modes  of  behavior.  Such  individual  activi- 
ties as  whistling  and  singing  are  examples  thereof.  However,  rural  life 
affords  less  opportunity  for  participation  in  certain  organized  mature 
group  activities. 

"Play  behavior  is  conditioned  by  many  variables.  One  of  these  is  en- 
vironment. The  play  of  country  and  city  children  shows  conspicuous 
differences  directly  traceable  to  environmental  opportunity.  .  .  ."^ 

The  educational  psychologists  who  have  studied  the  play  activities 
of  children  in  the  past  have  tended  to  neglect  the  cultural  factors. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  comparison  which  Lehman  and  Witty 
make  of  the  collecting  habits  of  children  in  their  sample  and  in  one 
by  Caroline  Frear  Burk  made  about  1900  or  earlier.*  She  and  many 
psychologists  since  have  assumed  that  the  collecting  of  stamps,  birds' 
eggs,  or  any  other  objects  by  children  represents  an  innate  instinct 
for  collecting.   On  the  basis  of  this  assumption  educational  programs 

7  Lehman  and  Witty,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

8  See  Caroline  Frear  Burk,  "The  Collecting  Instinct,"  Pedagogical  Seminary,  July,  1900, 
vol.  7,  pp.   179-207. 
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have  been  suggested  which  will  provide  a  better  outlet  for  this  so-called 
"instinct."  Miss  Burk  found  90  per  cent  of  her  children  actively 
engaged  in  making  collections  of  one  sort  or  another.  More  specifi- 
cally, for  example,  she  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  her 
sample  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  inclusive  were  engaged 
in  collecting  stamps. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  findings,  Lehman  and  Witty  found  that 
collecting  was  a  minor  activity  with  the  modern  boy  or  girl.  They 
say,  "At  no  age  level  were  as  many  as  15  per  cent  of  their  boys  en- 
gaged in  making  collections  of  any  kind."  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cultural  changes  of  various  sorts  such  as  the 
coming  of  the  automobile,  of  commercialized  recreation  such  as  the 
motion  pictures,  the  intrusion  of  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games  into 
urban  and  rural  areas,  have  altered  the  objects  of  play  among  chil- 
dren of  these  very  ages.  Whereas  the  boy  of  1900  might  be  inter- 
ested in  collecting  stamps  or  other  things,  today  he  is  likely  to  be 
more  concerned  with  baseball,  football,  and  other  outdoor  activities, 
or  in  going  to  the  movies.  Such  sedentary  activities  as  stamp  collect- 
ing seem  too  tame  for  most  boys  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years 
today.  This,  to  repeat,  shows  clearly  the  importance  of  cultural  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  content  of  play  itself,  no  matter  how  much 
the  psychological  motives  of  play  may  remain  the  same  throughout. 

Therefore  both  culture  and  individual  differences  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  dealing  with  play  as  a  social  activity.  And  individual 
variations,  in  turn,  are  doubtless  affected  by  social  experience  itself 
and  are  not  a  mere  expression  of  innate  differences.  In  summarizing 
their  discussion  of  individual  differences  Lehman  and  Witty  remark  : 

"As  compared  with  individual  differences,  such  differences  as  those 
associated  with  age,  sex,  race,  etc.,  are  relatively  unimportant  and  in- 
significant. 

"Early  childhood  is  a  period  of  exploration,  a  period  of  self-discovery, 
experimentation,  etc.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  small  children  toward 
manifold  physical  and  mental  activity  results  in  great  versatility  of  play 
interests.  This  tendency  decreases  with  increase  of  maturity.  Hence,  the 
play  behavior  of  adults  tends  to  become  relatively  conservative. 

"There  are  conspicuous  individual  differences  in  respect  to  the  extent 
to  which  children  take  part  in  plays  and  games  with  other  children.  Two 
per  cent  of  children  of  age  8j^  were  found  to  have  indices  of  participation 
less  than  5.  This  means  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  activities  engaged 
in  by  these  children  were  ones  in  which  one  or  more  other  children  took 
part.  Nine  per  cent  of  children  of  the  same  age  were  found  to  have  indices 
of  social  participation  of  95  or  above.  This  signifies  that  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  activities  in  which  they  participated  during  the  week  preced- 
ing the  examination  were  ones  in  which  other  children  also  took  part."  ^ 

9  Lehman  and  Witty,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194-95. 
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98.   Intelligence  Differences  and  Play  Activities^" 

The  child  of  high  intelligence  as  he  grows  up  appears  to  be  less 
concerned  with  the  social  aspects  of  play  than  the  normal  child.  The 
following  summary  of  the  findings  of  Lehman  and  Witty  are  in  point : 

"It  was  found  that  with  increase  of  mental  age,  there  existed  a  tendency 
for  the  children  to  engage  in  fewer  activities.  The  change  was  gradual 
and  the  differences  in  the  number  of  activities  from  age  to  age  were  not 
especially  large.  With  increase  in  mental  age,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
the*  children  to  engage  progressively  in  smaller  numbers  of  plays  and 
games  of  a  social  nature.  The  children  of  lower  mental  ages  were  found 
to  be  considerably  more  social  in  their  play  than  those  of  the  higher 
levels.  .  .  . 

"Fifty  children  of  I.  Q.  140  and  above  were  selected  for  intensive 
study.  Each  gifted  child  was  paired  with  a  mentally  average  child  of  like 
age,  sex  and  environment.  The  two  groups  were  compared  and  the 
following  facts  disclosed : 

"The  gifted  group  and  the  control  group  of  children  demonstrated  the 
same  versatility  of  interest  in  play  and  engaged  in  the  same  number  of 
activities. 

"The  gifted  children  included  in  this  study  were  found  to  be  more 
solitary  in  their  play  than  average  children. 

"The  gifted  group  engaged  more  frequently  in,  and  spent  more  time 
upon,  and  preferred  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  control  group,  activities 
involving  reading. 

"The  gifted  children  tended  to  avoid  certain  types  of  vigorous  physical 
play.  However,  the  gifted  group  participated  more  often  than  the  control 
group  in  certain  active  plays  and  games  although  on  the  whole  less 
frequently  in  the  extremely  active  plays  and  games. 

"Although  the  gifted  group  devoted  much  more  time  than  the  control 
group  to  reading,  the  number  of  activities  in  which  both  groups  took 
part  was  the  same.  Normal  versatility  of  play  interest  may  be  pointed 
to,  therefore,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  group  of  gifted  children."  " 

L.  M.  Terman  and  others  have  reported  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing."  Does  this  mean  that  children  of  higher  intelligence  quotients 
are  less  affected  by  the  forces  of  socialization  and  culture  than  normal 
children?  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  a  highly  intelligent  child  may 
be  so  advanced  over  his  chronological  age  that  the  play  of  children 
of  his  own  age  group  offers  him  little  of  interest.  Second,  these  bright 
children  often  find  much  of  their  pleasure  and  recreation  in  exten- 
sive reading.  If  we  accept  Lehman  and  Witty's  criterion  of  play  as 
an  activity  which  the  child  engages  in  "just  because  he  wants  to," 

10  Adapted   and    quoted   from    The  Psychology  of   Play  Activities  by   Lehman   and   Witty, 
chap.  XIV.     Copyright  1927  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publishers,  New  York. 
Il76irf.,   pp.   222-23. 

12  See  L.   M.  Terman  et  al.  Genetic  Studies  in  Genius,  vol.   I,  Mental  and  Physical  Traits 
of  a  Thousand  Gifted  Children,  1925. 
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then  reading  would  be  distinctly  a  play  activity  for  the  bright  child. 
But  that  this  is  antisocial  or  unsocial  does  not  seem  to  follow.  Rather 
it  represents  something  of  the  conservatism  and  maturity  of  play  and 
recreation  among  adults.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  our  culture,  reading  is  one  of  the  expected  activities  of  mature 
and  bright  people,  and  the  highly  intelligent  child  in  our  society  fol- 
lows the  pattern.  In  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  he  might  well  have 
indulged  in  other  activities. 


99.   The  Nature  of  Leisure  ^^ 

Leisure  is  popularly  defined  as  the  time  we  are  free  from  the  more 
obvious  and  formal  duties  which  a  paid  job  or  other  obligatory  occu- 
pation imposes  upon  us.  .  .  .  Tentatively,  and  for  practical  purposes, 
we  shall  accept  this  definition  because  it  is  relatively  objective.  In  so 
doing,  we  shall  not  overlook  the  important  subjective  differences  which 
distinguish  mere  idleness,  rest,  or  loafing,  from  relaxation,  recrea- 
tion, or  a  certain  mental  release  or  exaltation.  In  this  more  limited 
sense,  leisure  is  primarily  an  attitude,  a  state  of  mind,  a  process  of 
pleasurable  adjustment  to  one's  situation.  Leisure  in  this  subjective 
sense  will  always  depend  upon  personality,  temperament,  education, 
and  the  activities  that  have  preceded.  An  activity  which  is  recreation 
to  one  person  is  onerous  labor  to  another.  .  .  . 

The  indictment  of  current  leisure-time  activities,  then,  rests  not 
upon  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  different  from  what  they  used  to 
be  or  that  they  tend  to  be  increasingly  commercial.  Nor  should  our 
criticism  rest  upon  the  a  priori  generalizations  of  artists  and  aesthetes 
regarding  "higher"  and  "lower"  forms  of  activity.  The  charge  is 
that  leisure  or  recreation  of  a  certain  type  is  neither  leisure  nor  rec- 
reation in  any  basic  biological  or  psychological  sense.  Slavish  pleas- 
ures and  mechanical  leisure  are  contradictions  in  terms.  That  the 
shorter  working  day  necessarily  means  more  leisure  of  a  desired  or 
desirable  kind  is  a  non  sequitur  which  is  almost  universal  but  is  palpa- 
bly false. 

.  .  .  There  appear  to  be  four  criteria  which  distinguish  leisure, 
whether  regarded  as  an  activity  or  as  a  passive  state.  In  the  first 
place,  leisure  has,  in  a  relatively  high  degree,  both  its  original  incen- 
tive and  its  fulfillment,  in  the  individual  himself  rather  than  in  coer- 
cions of  the  social  and  the  economic  order.  Secondly,  leisure  must 
possess  the  capacity  of  being  relatively  permanently  interesting.  This 
implies  such  qualities  as  variety,  and  suggests,  thirdly,  that  the  true 
leisure  should  involve  activities  or  states  as  different  as  possible  from 

13  Reprinted    from    Lundberg,    Komarovsky,    and    Mclnerny:    Leisure,    a    Suburban    Study, 
1934,  pp.  2,  18,  19,  299,  85-86 ;  by  permission  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 
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those  which  are  consciously  forced  upon  us  by  our  station  in  life. 
Finally,  leisure  should  at  least  be  compatible  with,  if  not  conducive 
to,  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  arts  appear  to  fulfill  these  requirements  to  an  unusual 
degree.  They  possess  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  capacity  of  being 
permanently  interesting.  They  afford  that  release,  escape,  and  re- 
laxation which  is  the  essence  of  leisure.  The  uniqueness  of  the  media 
which  they  employ,  as  compared  with  those  which  present  civiliza- 
tion tends  to  thrust  upon  us,  affords  a  restful  change.  .  .  .  Again,  the 
arts  may  be  pursued  relatively  independently  of  the  invidious  coer- 
cions of  the  social,  or  the  economic,  order.  That  is,  artistic  activities 
may  find  both  their  origin  and  their  fulfillment  in  the  individual  him- 
self. Finally,  the  arts  minister  very  directly  to  mental  and  physical 
health  and  personality  development,  as  contrasted  with  the  animal 
and  primitive  pursuits  that  corrupt  and  degrade. 

Leisure  and  recreation  are  ...  to  a  large  extent  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  commodities  to  be  purchased  rather  than  as  experiences 
to  be  lived.  Not  infrequently  the  desire  to  buy  more  leisure  and  rec- 
reation becomes  a  primary  incentive  to  more  and  harder  work.  The 
importance  of  leisure  pursuits  as  criteria  of  social  status  in  urban 
and  suburban  environments  further  reinforces  this  tendency.  Where 
personal  wealth  is  largely  in  intangible  goods  such  as  stocks  and  bonds, 
rather  than  in  broad  acres,  houses  and  grounds,  conspicuous  and  com- 
petitive consumption  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  status.  When  the  people  whom  we  must  impress  with  our 
pecuniary  prowess  are  not  our  neighbors  who  can  see  our  wealth 
directly,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  right  kind  of  car,  to  belong  to 
the  right  clubs,  to  be  seen  in  the  right  places  buying  and  consuming 
the  right  kind  of  goods  and  services,  in  order  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain our  social  prestige.  To  play  golf  on  the  public  course  may  be  a 
very  different  recreational  activity  from  playing  on  the  adjoining 
private  courses,  quite  apart  from  any  possible  physical  differences 
in  the  golf  links.  The  former  may  be  accompanied  with  mental  ten- 
sions flowing  from  humiliation  at  being  financially  unable  to  play 
on  a  private  course.  The  same  invidious  attitudes  tend  to  pervade 
every  activity.  But  since  leisure  pursuits  under  modern  conditions 
tend  to  be  increasingly  relied  upon  as  indices  of  status,  their  corrup- 
tion by  pecuniary  standards  becomes  especially  threatening  and  per- 
haps inescapable. 

The  place  which  commercialized  leisure  plays  in  our  American 
life  is  illustrated  in  Figures  lo  and  1 1,  which  show  first  how  much 
Americans  are  spending  for  private  and  commercial  recreation, 
and  the  forms  of  recreation  for  which  we  spend  our  money. 
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14  From  Business  Week,  July  13,  1932,  p.  21.    Reproduced  by  permission. 

15  Ibid.    Reproduced  by  permission. 
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100.   Community  Aspects  of  Recreation  ^^ 

Recreational  activities  have  long  been  associated  with  the  family, 
the  play  group,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  congeniality  group,  and  in 
more  complex  societies  also  with  economic,  religious,  or  political  sec- 
ondary groups.  In  addition  to  these  expressions  of  play  within  these 
narrower  groups,  the  community  itself,  representing  the  combination 
of  major  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  has  also  been  the  focal  point 
about  which  certain  forms  of  play  and  leisure-time  activities  have 
revolved. 

In  classical  times  gala  days  or  community  festivals  were  exceed- 
ingly frequent.  In  fact  the  drama  itself  probably  arose  out  of  com- 
munity festive  occasions  as  Jane  Harrison's  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual 
(1913)  and  as  Gilbert  Murray's  A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (1897)  have  pointed  out.  These  community  festivals  were  often 
associated  with  religious  rituals  that  had  their  origin  in  practical  affairs 
such  as  planting,  harvesting  crops,  or  community  activities  concerned 
with  war  and  peace.  Certainly  throughout  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome  such  festival  days  of  one  sort  or  another  were  common.  These 
centered  around  sports  such  as  the  Olympic  games  of  Greece  and  the 
gladiatorial  games  of  Rome.  Others  revolved  around  religious  and 
political  activities. 

With  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Christian  church  there  was  a 
distinct  tendency  to  suppress  these  pagan  holidays  and  to  substitute 
Christian  holydays.  In  fact,  many  of  the  Christian  holidays  are  but 
rebaptized  pagan  festivals  to  which  Christian  characters  and  ideas 
are  added.    Such  are  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  days. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  church  controlled  the  commu- 
nity life  at  nearly  every  point,  these  religious  days  served  as  valuable 
foci  for  common  activity  of  the  members  of  the  community.  The 
various  special  days  for  worship  (aside  from  Sundays)  and  the  pil- 
grimages to  religious  shrines  doubtless  combined  religious  and  recrea- 
tional features.  But  the  religious  motivation  was  not  the  only  one. 
Out  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  serfs,  peasants,  and  city  la- 
borers came  many  festivals  which  may  not  have  had  any  special  magi- 
cal or  religious  significance.  This  sort  of  expression  has  been  rather 
common  for  centuries  in  our  Western  society  and  is  found  elsewhere 
in  other  societies  as  well.  Dorothy  G.  Spicer  thus  characterizes  the 
festival : 

"From  country  to  country  the  festal  theme  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  land.  Every- 
where, however,  its  same  essential  aspect  has  been  retained.  The  solstices, 
the  equinoxes,  planting  of  seed  and  ingathering  of  crops  have  become 

16  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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festive  occasions  observed  through  rituaUstic  dance,  procession  and 
song.  .  .  . 

"The  drama,  art  and  music  of  the  peasant  folk  embody  those  funda- 
mental impulses,  conflicts  and  emotions  of  human  nature  which  are  the 
basic  elements  of  all  great  artistic  production.  The  folk  festival  is  the 
simplest  and  the  most  democratic  of  all  forms  of  dramatic  expression. 
It  presents  the  unification  of  pantomime,  dance  and  song,  of  color,  rhythm 
and  sound,  through  a  common  theme  of  deep  emotional  or  religious  sig- 
nificance. The  folk  festival  includes  all  phases  of  peasant  art.  It  affords 
the  greatest  flexibility  in  subject  and  variety  in  interpretation  to  the 
foreign  community  worker  seeking  to  preserve  the  picturesque  customs, 
folklore  and  music  of  other  lands.  .  .  ."  " 

Often  these  festivals  were  purely  local.  In  time  they  became  com- 
mon to  wider  regions  and  nations.  In  any  case  they  represent  well- 
accepted  culture  patterns  of  recreation.  After  the  Reformation  the 
heavy  taboo  of  Protestantism  was  felt  in  many  quarters.  Protestant- 
ism was  fundamentally  hostile  to  all  festive  manifestations.  Play  and 
recreation  not  only  were  ungodly  and  pagan,  but  they  were  eventually 
considered  economically  unsound  because  they  diverted  people  from 
the  more  serious  business  of  earning  a  living.  Yet  the  commercial 
interests  involved  in  these  festive  observances  operated  to  preserve 
them  from  complete  suppression,  and  as  the  influences  of  Protestant- 
ism relaxed  in  the  modern  world,  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  festivals, 
carnivals,  fairs,  and  like  activities  under  the  aegis  of  private  capi- 
talism. And  in  spite  of  the  commercialization  of  these  gala  days,  as 
seen  in  the  county  fair,  in  the  circus,  the  amusement  park,  the  travel- 
ing carnivals,  and  the  like,  they  still  serve  a  community  function  by 
providing  play  and  leisure-time  activity. 

In  our  own  day,  in  fact,  commercial  interests  have  actually  stimu- 
lated the  observance  of  certain  special  days.  Christmas  shopping  hab- 
its are  greatly  affected  by  advertising,  and  Mother's  Day  seems  to 
have  been  promoted  by  merchant  classes  with  an  eye  to  increased  sales 
of  flowers  and  gifts.  Likewise  the  more  obvious  development  of 
Apple  Days  in  apple-producing  communities,  of  Orange  Carnivals  in 
California  or  Florida,  and  of  Dairy  Days  in  dairy  states  all  indicate  an 
effort  to  capitalize  on  the  latent  community  interest  in  festive  occa- 
sions. 

Commercial  classes  have  also  fostered  community  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  solidarity  by  the  "booster"  and  "bigger  town"  movements.  In 
order  to  arouse  interest,  these  classes  have  linked  their  campaigns  with 
recreational  as  well  as  educational  and  other  noneconomic  fields  of 
behavior. 

17  From  Dorothy  Gladys  Spicer,  Folk  Festivals  and  the  Foreign  Community,  1923,  pp.  2,  9. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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Finally,  in  our  own  time,  the  patriotic  days  in  every  state  and  na- 
tion represent  important  recreational  occasions  as  well  as  periods  for 
the  intense  stimulation  of  faith  in  one's  country  by  singing,  speaking, 
and  dramatic  presentation  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  play  and  recreation,  in  Western  society 
at  least,  have  been  linked  successfully  with  religious  interests,  with 
nationalistic  sentiments,  and  with  commercial  and  economic  activi- 
ties. Since  play  is  so  attractive,  since  it  involves  such  pleasant  and 
powerful  emotions,  since  its  expression  touches  the  deeper  levels  of 
man's  biological  nature,  its  association  or  cultural  cohesion  with  these 
non-recreational  purposes  enhances  the  appeal  of  the  latter.  In  this 
sense  play  and  leisure-time  activities  may  become  and  now  are  some 
of  the  most  important  foci  for  community  solidarity  and  for  the  inte- 
gration of  varying  interests  into  a  common  unity. 

Whenever  commercial  recreational  devices  can  link  themselves  up 
with  these  wider  community  interests,  their  economic  success  is  likely 
to  be  insured.  By  the  same  token,  the  development  of  public  recrea- 
tional programs  along  noneconomic  lines  may  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  increasing  community  morale  and  hence  improving  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  Most  students  of  the  problem  of  leisure 
time  and  recreation,  in  fact,  favor  the  continued  extension  of  these 
public  and  nonprofit  forms  of  recreation  because  they  feel  that  they 
can  develop  those  forms  of  play,  amusements,  and  sports  which  will, 
in  the  end,  best  serve  the  purposes  of  community  good  feeling,  wel- 
fare, and  moral  solidarity.   (See  Selection  102,  pp.  304-10.) 

loi.   Recreation  in  a  Small  Rural  Community  ^^ 

The  village  of  Willow  Springs,  with  a  population  of  about  500  peo- 
ple, lies  somewhat  isolated  from  its  neighbors.  In  spite  of  modern 
highways  and  railway  lines  which  are  not  too  distant,  the  village  has 
retained  many  of  the  features  that  it  had  before  the  automobile  and 
other  means  of  rapid  transportation  affected  its  life.  While  the  people 
of  this  locality  have  their  informal  congeniality  groups  and  others 
which  play  together,  the  aspects  of  organized  recreation  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  following:  a  philharmonic  society,  a  dramatic  club,  a 
Boy  Scout  troop,  the  library,  various  athletic  teams,  and  the  "pool 
club."  The  principal  features  of  these  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  "Philharmonic  Society"  contains  about  20  members,  men 
and  women,  mostly  of  middle  age,  who  practice  at  the  homes  of  mem- 
bers throughout  the  winter  and  give  two  or  three  concerts  each  year. 
There  is  here  a  thoroughly  accepted  grouping  which  combines  artistic 
interest  and  play. 

18  Selection  prepared  for  this  volume  by  M.  B.  Davies, 
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(2)  The  "Dramatic  Club"  was  organized  by  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Except  for  duplication  of  leadership  this  club  is  not  connected 
with  the  local  church.  The  membership  is  recruited  from  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26  years  of  age.  These  per- 
sons were  not  in  school.  There  were  at  the  time  of  writing  about  30 
members.  Practices  were  held  once  a  week,  and  plays  were  presented 
at  intervals  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks  throughout  the  year.  This 
group  serves  socially  much  the  same  sort  of  function  for  young  men 
and  women  that  the  "Philharmonic  Society"  does  for  the  older  age 
groups.   Like  the  latter  it  combines  artistic  and  play  interests. 

(3)  The  Boy  Scout  troop  is  made  up  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  years.  The  group  meets  in  the  schoolhouse  and  follows 
the  traditional  pattern  of  Scout  activities.  The  scoutmaster,  who  is 
very  popular,  is  the  20-year-old  son  of  the  local  lumber  merchant. 
He  has  played  a  great  deal  of  baseball  in  his  state,  as  both  amateur  and 
professional.   He  has  been  to  college. 

(4)  The  library  also  combines  recreational  and  other  interests. 
It  is  self-supporting.  Dues  are  fifty  cents  for  a  three-year  period.  It 
offers  this  small  town  one  of  its  best  sources  of  reading  material, 
both  of  recreational  and  more  serious  character.  It  is  essentially  a 
leisure-time  organization. 

(5)  Basketball  and  baseball  teams  are  organized  more  or  less 
sporadically  under  volunteer  leadership ;  the  membership  is  drawn 
largely  from  young  men  who  have  passed  the  high  school  age  and 
who  find  an  outlet  for  their  interest  in  sports  in  this  fashion.  The 
"town"  teams  play  the  high  school  teams  or  teams  from  neighboring 
towns.  There  is  no  permanency  in  these  groups,  and  from  this  stand- 
point they  are  not  as  satisfactory,  perhaps,  as  are  some  of  the  other 
recreational  groups  that  have  the  advantage  of  more  continuity.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  these  groups  lack  in  fixed  organization  they 
often  make  up  in  enthusiasm  during  a  playing  season. 

(6)  The  "Pool  Club"  rests  upon  the  common  interest  developed 
by  young  men  and  boys  who  frequent  the  town's  one  commercial  pool 
hall.  It  consists  of  20  members  who  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poolroom 
by  the  month  instead  of  paying  by  the  game.  The  membership  is  made 
up  of  those  who  frequently  play  pool  together  or  who  otherwise  pass 
their  spare  time  together.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  casual  sort  of  congenial- 
ity group.  But  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  membership  as  well  as 
informal  congeniality  leads  to  a  certain  sense  of  solidarity.  There  is 
also  a  tendency  for  the  members  to  "get  together"  for  other  forms  of 
recreation  besides  pool-playing,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  some  slight 
disapproval  of  pool  halls  among  the  more  conservative  members  of 
the  community  also  tends  to  build  up  a  certain  sense  of  "we-ness" 
among  those  who  "indulge"  in  the  game. 
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These  six  forms  of  recreation  and  leisure-time  expression  represent 
the  wider  community  interests,  for  while  membership  in  most  in- 
stances is  limited  to  certain  age  or  sex  groups,  these  organizations  are 
really  community-wide  in  their  appeal.  And  while  there  are  small 
groups  of  friends  and  neighbors  who  play  together,  and  while  family 
groups  in  this  town  from  time  to  time  play  together,  from  the  stand- 
point of  community  focus  these  recreational  activities  represent,  aside 
from  the  school  and  the  local  village  government,  the  chief  foci  of 
total  community  concern.  Thus  they  serve  not  only  the  purposes  of 
play  and  leisure  time,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  integrating  the  com- 
munity into  a  social  unity  along  approved  lines. 

102.   Leisure  Activities  in  a  Suburban  Community  ^^ 

During  the  years  1932  and  1933  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
leisure-time  activities  of  various  suburban  communities  was  carried 
on  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  under  the  supervision  of 
George  A.  Lundberg.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  surveys  of 
the  place  of  recreation  and  play  in  a  population  which  possesses  easy 
access  to  all  sorts  of  modern  private  and  public  means  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  their  leisure  time.  Moreover,  the  high  per  capita 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  this  county  is  well  known.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  county  in  the  world.  And  yet  there  are  rather 
sharp  contrasts  in  wealth  in  the  county,  some  localities  being  made 
up  largely  of  rich  suburbanites  and  others  of  persons  in  quite  medi- 
ocre circumstances.  The  communities  studied  were  divided  into  four 
classes  as  follows:  Class  A,  including  such  places  as  Bronxville, 
Larchmont,  and  Scarsdale,  had  a  high  proportion  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies with  the  corresponding  standards  of  living  and  of  leisure  activi- 
ties ;  Class  B,  including  such  localities  as  Hastings,  Dobbs  Ferry,  and 
North  Tarry  town,  had  a  large  proportion  of  families  of  rather  low 
income;  Class  C,  including  places  like  Yonkers,  Mt,  Vernon, 
White  Plains,  fell  between  Classes  A  and  B ;  Class  D  included  the 
rural  nonfarm  population  of  the  county.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wealthy  sections  of  this  county  have  taken  a  distinctive  place  in  com- 
munity leadership.  In  fact  this  survey  of  leisure  itself  was  but  one 
illustration  of  a  number  of  community  projects  sponsored  by  the 
leaders. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  summarize  all  the  findings  of  this  study. 
Only  selected  features  will  be  reviewed. 

(i)  Regarding  the  organization  of  leisure  it  is  apparent  that  the 
whole  population  is  affected  by  the  existence  of  commercial  recrea- 

19  Adapted  and  reprinted  from  Lundberg,  Komarovsky,  and  Mclnerny:  Leisure,  a  Suburban 
Study,    1934,  by  permission  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 
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tion.  This  applies  to  both  rich  and  poor.  People  here  as  elsewhere 
seem  to  have  lost  the  interest  or  capacity  for  inexpensive  forms  of 
recreation  which  demand  some  planning  and  initiative  of  their  own. 
Yet  the  very  organization  of  life  often  prevents  this.  For  example, 
from  those  who  would  picnic,  the  law  in  some  localities  requires  a 
permit  ("price  one  to  five  dollars")  for  the  use  of  park  space. 

(2)  As  to  the  amount  and  uses  of  leisure,  the  survey  shows  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  leisure  time  of  all  classes  (except  students) 
is  taken  up  with  eight  types  of  activity,  viz.,  eating,  visiting,  reading, 
public  entertainment,  sports,  listening  to  the  radio,  motoring,  and 
various  club  activities.  As  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  leisure  in- 
creases, the  proportion  of  time  given  to  visiting,  reading,  and  club 
activities  tends  to  increase. 

(3)  Suburban  club  organizations  of  literary  and  civic  character 
are  supported  chiefly  by  women  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  For  the 
balance  of  the  population,  other  groups  and  institutions  fulfill  most 
of  the  needs  of  recreation  and  leisure. 

(4)  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  family  is  thus  summarized  by 
the  writers  of  the  survey : 

"The  leisure  of  the  suburban  family  is  conditioned  more  by  the  income 
of  the  family  than  by  any  other  factor.  In  the  lower  economic  group 
the  matter  of  leisure  and  what  to  do  with  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
a  feeling  of  economic  insufficiency.  So  exacting  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  home  for  their  husbands  and  children  that  many  of  the  women 
feel  that  they  have  no  leisure.  Others  frankly  admit  that  if  they  had 
more  leisure  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  for,  as  one  of  them 
said,  'I  do  not  want  any  more  leisure  because  I  have  no  money  to  go 
anywhere.' 

"So  common  is  this  identification  of  leisure  and  recreation  with  'going 
somewhere'  and  'spending  money'  that  the  lack  of  money  clearly  ex- 
cludes the  family  with  a  low  income  from  many  outside  associations  and 
activities.  For  example,  one  woman,  the  wife  of  a  laborer,  reported  that 
the  children  formerly  attended  Sunday  school  but  that  'she  stopped  it 
as  too  many  rich  children  told  them  they  needed  new  clothes.'  .  .  . 

"Just  as  the  lack  of  money  curtails  the  leisure  of  the  family  with  the 
low  income  and  determines  how  it  shall  be  used,  so  the  possession  of 
money  influences  the  family  with  the  high  income.  In  the  first  place,  the 
presence  of  servants  eliminates  many  routine  household  duties  and  leaves 
more  time  for  recreation.  In  the  second  place,  the  superior  education  of 
both  husband  and  wife  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  their  income,  permits 
indulgence  in  a  greater  variety  of  pursuits.  .  .  . 

"Notwithstanding  the  differences  which  income  makes  in  the  leisure 
of  the  suburban  family,  it  may  be  said  that  the  family  is  still  the  most 
stable  nucleus  of  recreational  activities  in  the  suburb.  The  increasing 
specialization  of  the  activities  of  husband,  wife  and  children  has  to  a 
certain  extent  disrupted  the  traditional  family  recreations.   On  the  whole. 
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however,  much  of  the  traditional  family  pattern  persists  in  a  situation 
very  foreign  to  the  conditions  under  which  that  pattern  developed.  But 
despite  the  inroads  which  clubs,  sports,  commercial  amusements,  the 
automobile,  and  the  bridge  game  have  made,  the  affectional  and  leisure 
functions  of  the  family  remain,  even  though  many  of  the  more  overt 
recreational  activities  are  carried  on  outside  of  the  home."  ^° 

(5)  Although  church  organizations,  for  the  most  part,  accept  the 
idea  that  the  church  has  a  function  to  perform  in  providing  activities 
for  leisure  time,  the  work  of  these  organizations  falls  into  competi- 
tion with  other  community  organizations,  and  the  authors  are  con- 
vinced that  the  churches  have  not  lived  up  to  their  opportunities  in 
the  matter. 

(6)  The  school  also,  though  a  dominant  institution,  has  not  faced 
its  obligations  in  the  matter  of  leisure  time.   The  writers  comment: 

".  .  .  The  school  has  been  constantly  expanded  in  its  functions,  until 
today  it  dominates  directly  the  leisure,  as  well  as  the  work,  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  and  incidentally  is  a  large  factor  in  the  recreation 
and  leisure  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  To  the  formal  instruction  in  academic  and  vocational  subjects, 
which  was  formerly  the  sole  function  of  the  school,  has  been  added  a 
large  number  of  subjects  and  activities  primarily  designed  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  leisure.  Finally,  the  school  is  no  longer  devoting  itself  exclusively 
to  the  child,  but  is  extending  its  functions  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

".  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  development  in  both  the  curricular  and 
the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  .  .  .  has  been  the  growing 
emphasis  on  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  the  crafts,  dramatics,  and 
music.  Athletics,  which  formerly  dominated  the  extra-curricular  field, 
still  maintain  a  prominent  place  but  are  no  longer  the  only  important 
'activity.'  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  recent  departure  from  the 
traditional  curriculum  has  been  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  place  of 
the  fine  arts  and  the  crafts  in  education. 

"This  recognition  is  still  only  partial  and  somewhat  apologetic.  Most 
of  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  these  subjects  are  extra-curricular. 
In  the  population  at  large  there  is  still  considerable  feeling  that  the  arts 
and  the  crafts  are  proper  subjects  only  for  women  and  'sissies'  rather 
than  for  'he-men'  who  expect  to  amount  to  something  in  the  world.  When 
the  curriculum  recognizes  these  subjects  at  all  it  tends  to  give  precedence 
to  courses  about  art,  which,  if  they  have  any  effect,  qualify  those  who 
take  them  chiefly  to  talk  glibly  about  matters  concerning  which  they 
have  no  real  understanding  whatever.  A  student  who  merely  shows  skill 
and  creative  ability  can  get  no  credit  in  schools,  although  even  a  very 
elementary  ability  to  perform,  for  example,  on  some  instrument,  fre- 
quently involves  more  hours  of  application  than  an  entire  high  school  or 
college  course.  Neighborhood  workshops  where  facilities  for,  and  in- 
struction in,  the  plastic  arts  and  crafts  are  provided  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  in  the  country.   And  par- 

20  Lundberg,  Komarovsky,  and  Mclnerny,  op.  cit.,  pp.  187,  188,  189. 
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ticipation  in  a  chorus,  orchestra,  or  chamber  music  group  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  music  'appreciation'  courses  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"This  discussion  of  possible  changes  in  the  curriculum  should  not, 
however,  delude  us  into  thinking  that  the  basic  problem  of  leisure  is  to 
be  solved  merely  by  teaching  children  some  new  games  or  by  requiring 
more  courses  in  poetry,  music,  and  other  arts.  .  .  , 

".  .  .  On  the  whole,  we  succeed  in  turning  out  from  our  schools  stu- 
dents who  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  more  wealth  they  can  amass 
the  happier  they  will  be.  Above  all  we  imbue  them  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  only  means  to  both  wealth  and  happiness  is  individual- 
istic diligence  in  business.  If  anyone  doubts  the  thoroughness  with  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  inculcated,  let  him  consult  the  most  immediate 
victims  of  its  fallaciousness.  Let  him  consult  those  who  stand  in  bread- 
lines and  sleep  under  bridges.  Do  many  of  them  question  the  efficacy  of 
hard  work,  saving,  and  minding  their  own  business  as  the  solution  of 
their  troubles  ?  They  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  expecting  a  break 
any  day,  when  they  will  obtain  profitable  jobs,  invest  a  few  hundred  in 
the  stock  market,  and  presently  retire  to  a  castle  in  Scotland.  Why  not? 
It  has  been  done  by  fellows  once  no  better  off  than  themselves.  This  has 
been,  and  is  still,  the  dominant  theme,  the  prevailing  overtone,  the  prac- 
tical idealism  of  our  educational  system  as  well  as  of  other  community 
influences.  Its  growing  incompatibility  with  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  personal  and  social  maladjustment  at 
the  present  time. 

"It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  the  pattern  on  which  we  are  at  present  organized.  It  should 
be  clear  that,  at  present,  for  large  classes  prosperity  depends  upon  work- 
ing less  rather  than  more,  unless  indeed  we  include  intelligent  cooperative 
effort  as  part  of  our  work.  It  must  be  clear,  further,  that  to  an  increasing 
degree  the  main  objects  of  striving  are  no  longer  to  be  attained  through 
the  mere  accumulation  of  individual  wealth.  Health,  personal  security, 
and  esthetic  satisfactions  are  increasingly  dependent  not  upon  individual 
wealth  but  upon  community  organization.  The  dominant  objectives  of 
present  school  training,  both  vocational  and  avocational,  therefore,  are 
false  not  only  as  regards  their  intrinsic  validity  but  also  as  regards  the 
means  of  their  attainment."  ^^ 

(7)  The  fine  arts  have  received  much  attention  from  special  inter- 
est groups  in  the  county,  but  there  remains  much  work  to  be  done  in 
stimulating  more  adequate  appreciation  of  the  place  of  art  in  leisure 
and  in  the  basic  integration  of  the  personality.  (See  Selection  104, 
pp.  312-14.) 

(8)  Adult  education  has  a  place  in  some  groups  in  the  community. 
The  summary  of  this  section  states : 

"We  have  seen  that  about  five  hundred  adults  in  Westchester  spend 
part  of  their  leisure  in  attending  extension  courses  of  formal  instruction 
in  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  more  than  a  hundred  more  are  taking 

21/J.irf.,  pp.  248-50,  251-52. 
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correspondence  courses.  From  the  nature  of  these  courses,  and  from 
other  data,  it  seems  clear  that  the  great  majority  are  spending  their 
time  in  this  way  for  ulterior  motives,  namely,  in  the  hope  of  pecuniary, 
professional,  or  occupational  advancement.  These  activities  are  not, 
therefore,  really  leisure  pursuits  at  all,  in  a  strict  sense.  They  express  the 
prevailing  philosophy  and  urge  to  'get  ahead.'  Indeed,  economic  in- 
security, increasingly  severe  competition,  and  rapid  change  in  occu- 
pational demands  frequently  make  vocational  study  necessary  in  order 
to  hold  one's  own,  not  to  mention  advancement. 

"Then  there  is  a  somewhat  larger  number  (four  or  five  thousand)  who 
attend  continuation  and  evening  classes  offered  by  the  public  high  schools. 
Another  group  who  find  themselves  unable  to  go  to  college  attend  courses 
especially  arranged  for  them  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  local  authorities  at  the  so-called  'College  for  the  Un- 
employed.' The  motives  of  both  of  these  groups  are  mixed;  some  are 
directly  interested  in  vocational  pursuits,  others  indirectly  similarly  in- 
terested by  way  of  college  graduation,  and  still  others  are  attending  be- 
cause of  interests  in  the  work  itself  and  because  they  have  little  else  to 
do.  In  this  group  should  also  be  included  the  regular  students  in  several 
private  colleges  in  the  county,  as  well  as  a  labor  college. 

"A  still  larger  number  spend  some  of  their  leisure  in  attending  more 
or  less  regularly  lectures,  discussions  and  study  groups.  These  include 
general  public  lectures,  a  multitude  of  speeches  to  special  clubs,  courses 
in  self-improvement,  and  courses  of  general  cultural  interest.  In  this 
group  also  are  the  parental  education  courses  of  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation, the  lecture  and  study  courses  of  the  women's  clubs,  and  most 
of  the  public  lectures.  Extensive  reading  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population  completes  the 
picture  of  adult  education  in  the  county.  .  .  . 

"In  so  far  as  the  adult  education  program  aims  at  equipping  the  in- 
dividual for  political  functions  delegated  to  him  by  a  system  adapted  to 
the  New  England  rural  township  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  in  Westchester,  as  elsewhere,  grossly  inadequate.  Indeed,  no  edu- 
cation could  possibly  equip  anyone  with  the  many  types  of  expert 
knowledge  and  information  which  would  be  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  most  current  affairs.  The  solution  here  lies  not  in  attempting 
to  evaluate  complicated  campaign  propaganda,  and  in  'get-out-the-vote' 
campaigns,  but  in  simplifying  the  citizen's  task  to  such  proportions  that 
he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  it  with  some  degree  of  com- 
petency. It  may  as  well  be  recognized  that  public  business  has  reached 
a  degree  of  complexity  where  only  expert  professional  administration 
should  be  tolerated  in  municipal  and  state,  as  well  as  in  national,  affairs. 
At  present,  the  most  profitable  civic  adult  education  is  that  which  will 
convince  people  of  their  own  incapacity  to  grasp  many  of  the  matters 
with  which  they  are  now  struggling.  For  they  would  then  take  the  same 
attitude  which  they  already  take  toward  technical  questions  involving  the 
physical  sciences,  namely,  that  it  is  the  citizens'  function  to  indicate  the 
general  ends  desired  and  to  leave  to  experts  the  problems  of  means."  ^^ 

22  Lundberg,  Koraarovsky,  and  Mclnerny,  op.  cit.,  pp.  339-40,  341-42. 
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(9)  Reading  constitutes  a  decidedly  important  part  of  leisure-time 
activity.  Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  reading  habits  for  certain 
well-known  magazines  in  the  four  classes  of  communities  studied. 

TABLE  8  23 

CIRCULATION  OP  SELECTED  PERIODICALS  IN  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
BY  TYPES  OP  SUBURB  ^ 


Periodicals 


CIRCULATION  PER  1000  ADDLT 
POPULATION 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

The 

Suburbs 

Suburbs 

Suburbs 
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(Villages) 

(Villages) 

(Cities) 

39 

23 

26 

26 

35 

4 

2 

5 

142 

55 

42 

51 

20 

5 

3 

4 

70 

10 

7 

II 
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61 

68 

56 

73 

40 

25 

27 

46 

50 

42 

22 

9 

8 

22 

9 

8 

129 

48 

26 

33 

2 

I 

0.4 

0.6 

52 

8 

6 

9 

36 

12 

9 

12 

176 

64 

75 

61 

78 

46 

55 

52 

Collier's 

Fortune 

Good  Housekeeping 

Harper's 

House  and  Garden 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Literary  Digest 

Liberty 

Motion  Picture 

Movie  Classic 

National  Geographic 

New  Republic 

New  Yorker 

Readers'  Digest 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Woman's  Home  Companion 


(10)  Finally  the  survey  discusses  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
leisure-time  activities  to  public  and  community  obligations  and  con- 
trol. The  authors  conclude : 

"It  is  largely  from  the  qualitative  point  of  view  that  we  have  con- 
sidered the  relations  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school  to  leisure. 
More  especially  have  we  considered  from  this  point  of  view  the  role  of 
community  agencies,  the  main  objective  of  which  is  the  promotion  of 
satisfying  and  socially  constructive  leisure  pursuits.  The  activities  of 
the  County  Recreation  Commission  have  in  this  connection  necessarily 
received  frequent  attention,  since  they  represent  the  community's  con- 
scious and  deliberate  concern  with  the  problem  of  leisure.  We  have  from 
this  point  of  view  finally  considered  the  conditions  which  have  made 
leisure  a  community  concern  and  a  legitimate  object  of  public  administra- 
tion and  expenditure. 

"The  power  of  these  public  commissions  and  of  local  government  in 
general,  to  solve  by  indirect  means  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
day  relating  to  wealth  and  income,  has  received  special  emphasis.  We 
have  pointed  out  the  impotence  of  local  government  in  the  modern  world 

23  From  Table  IX,   ibid.,   p.    322. 

24  Figures   furnished  by  each  magazine  on  request. 
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to  influence  directly  such  matters  as  the  amount  of  leisure  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  income.  We  have,  furthermore,  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  the  mere  increase  in  wealth,  income,  or  leisure  time 
would  in  themselves  necessarily  increase  social  well-being.  What  local 
government  can  do  is  to  provide  at  public  cost  the  facilities,  opportunities, 
and  leadership  for  the  realization  of  satisfactions,  which  is  in  the  last 
analysis  the  only  purpose  of  either  wealth  or  leisure.  The  area  we  have 
studied  has  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  What  has  already  here 
been  achieved  should  suggest  to  this  community,  as  well  as  to  other 
communities,  a  function  of  local  government  which  has  been  strangely 
and  sadly  neglected."  ^^ 

103.  iEsthetic  Experience  in  Human  Society  ^^ 

No  people  known  to  us,  however  hard  their  lives  may  be,  spend 
all  their  time,  all  their  energies  in  the  acquisition  of  food  and  shelter, 
nor  do  those  who  live  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  who  are 
free  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the  time  not  needed  for  securing  their 
sustenance  occupy  themselves  with  purely  industrial  work  or  idle 
away  the  days  in  indolence.  Even  the  poorest  tribes  have  produced 
work  that  gives  to  them  esthetic  pleasure,  and  those  whom  a  bounti- 
ful nature  or  a  greater  wealth  of  inventions  has  granted  freedom 
from  care,  devote  much  of  their  energy  to  the  creation  of  works  of 
beauty. 

In  one  way  or  another  esthetic  pleasure  is  felt  by  all  members  of 
mankind.  No  matter  how  diverse  the  ideals  of  beauty  may  be,  the 
general  character  of  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  is  of  the  same  order 
everywhere;  the  crude  song  of  the  Siberians,  the  dance  of  the  Af- 
rican Negroes,  the  pantomime  of  the  Californian  Indians,  the  stone 
work  of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  carvings  of  the  Melanesians,  the 
sculpture  of  the  Alaskans  appeal  to  them  in  a  manner  not  different 
from  that  felt  by  us  when  we  hear  a  song,  when  we  see  an  artistic 
dance,  or  when  we  admire  ornamental  work,  painting  or  sculpture. 
The  very  existence  of  song,  dance,  painting  and  sculpture  among  all 
the  tribes  known  to  us  is  proof  of  the  craving  to  produce  things  that 
are  felt  as  satisfying  through  their  form,  and  of  the  capability  of  man 
to  enjoy  them. 

All  human  activities  may  assume  forms  that  give  them  esthetic 
values.  The  mere  cry,  or  the  word,  does  not  necessarily  possess  the 
elements  of  beauty.  If  it  does  so  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  accident. 
Violent,  unrestrained  movements  induced  by  excitement;  the  exer- 
tions of  the  chase  and  the  movements  required  by  daily  occupations 
are  partly  reflexes  of  passion,  partly  practically  determined.    They 

25  Lundberg,  Komarovsky,  and  Mclnerny,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 

26  From  Franz  Boas,  Primitive  Art,  1927,  pp.  9-10,  12-13.  By  permission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  publishers. 
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have  no  immediate  esthetic  appeal.  The  same  is  true  of  all  products 
of  industrial  activity.  The  daubing  of  paint,  the  whittling  of  wood  or 
bone,  the  flaking  of  stone  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  results  that  com- 
pel our  admiration  on  account  of  their  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  them  may  assume  esthetic  values.  Rhythmical 
movements  of  the  body  or  of  objects,  forms  that  appeal  to  the  eye, 
sequences  of  tones  and  forms  of  speech  which  please  the  ear,  produce 
artistic  effects.  Muscular,  visual  and  auditory  sensations  are  the  ma- 
terials that  give  us  esthetic  pleasure  and  that  are  used  in  art. 

We  may  also  speak  of  impressions  that  appeal  to  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch.  A  composition  of  scents,  a  gastronomical 
repast  may  be  called  works  of  art  provided  they  excite  pleasurable 
sensations. 

What  then  gives  to  the  sensation  an  esthetic  value?  When  the 
technical  treatment  has  attained  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  when 
the  control  of  the  processes  involved  is  such  that  certain  typical  forms 
are  produced,  we  call  the  process  an  art,  and  however  simple  the 
forms  may  be,  they  may  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal 
perfection;  industrial  pursuits  such  as  cutting,  carving,  moulding, 
weaving;  as  well  as  singing,  dancing  and  cooking  are  capable  of  at- 
taining technical  excellence  and  fixed  forms.  The  judgment  of  per- 
fection of  technical  form  is  essentially  an  esthetic  judgment.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  state  objectively  just  where  the  line  between  ar- 
tistic and  pre-artistic  forms  should  be  drawn,  because  we  cannot 
determine  just  where  the  esthetic  attitude  sets  in.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  wherever  a  definite  type  of  movement,  a  definite  se- 
quence of  tones  or  a  fixed  form  has  developed  it  must  become  a 
standard  by  which  its  perfection,  that  is,  its  beauty,  is  measured. 

Such  types  exist  among  mankind  the  world  over,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  if  an  unstandardized  form  should  prove  to  possess  an 
esthetic  appeal  for  a  community  it  would  readily  be  adopted.  Fixity 
of  form  seems  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  our  ideas  of 
beauty.  .  .  . 

Many  works  of  art  affect  us  in  another  way.  The  emotions  may 
be  stimulated  not  by  the  form  alone,  but  also  by  close  associations 
that  exist  between  the  form  and  ideas  held  by  the  people.  In  other 
words,  when  the  forms  convey  a  meaning,  because  they  recall  past 
experiences  or  because  they  act  as  symbols,  a  new  element  is  added 
to  the  enjoyment.  The  form  and  its  meaning  combine  to  elevate  the 
mind  above  the  indifferent  emotional  state  of  everyday  life.  Beauti- 
ful sculpture  or  painting,  a  musical  composition,  dramatic  art,  a 
pantomime,  may  so  affect  us.  This  is  no  less  true  of  primitive  art 
than  of  our  own.  .  .  . 

Form,  and  creation  by  our  own  activities  are  essential  features  of 
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art.  The  pleasure  or  elevation  of  the  mind  must  be  brought  about  by 
a  particular  form  of  sense  impression,  but  this  sense  impression  must 
be  made  by  some  kind  of  human  activity  or  by  some  product  of  human 
activity. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  twofold  source  of  artistic  effect, 
the  one  based  on  form  alone,  the  other  on  ideas  associated  with  form. 
Otherwise  the  theory  of  art  will  be  one-sided.  Since  the  art  of  man, 
the  world  over,  among  primitive  tribes  as  well  as  among  civilized  na- 
tions, contains  both  elements,  the  purely  formal  and  the  significant, 
it  is  not  admissible  to  base  all  discussions  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  art  impulse  upon  the  assumption  that  the  expression  of  emotional 
states  by  significant  forms  must  be  the  beginning  of  art,  or  that,  like 
language,  art  is  a  form  of  expression.  In  modern  times  this  opinion 
is  based  in  part  on  the  often  observed  fact  that  in  primitive  art  even 
simple  geometrical  forms  may  possess  a  meaning  that  adds  to  their 
emotional  value,  and  that  dance,  music  and  poetry  almost  always  have 
definite  meaning.  However,  significance  of  artistic  form  is  neither 
universal  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  necessarily  older  than  the  form. 

104.   Fantasy  Thinking  and  Artistic  Creation^ 

In  the  creation  of  art,  at  least  of  literature,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, there  is  no  doubt  that  fantasy  thinking  or  daydreaming,  as 
one  form  of  it  is  commonly  called,  plays  a  distinctive  part.  The 
statements  of  artists  themselves  and  the  analysis  of  their  work 
have  made  this  clear.  Obviously  the  daydream  itself  furnishes  but 
the  kernel,  the  idea  and  pattern,  of  the  artistic  creation.  One  must 
have  a  plan  and  a  direction  and  also  a  technique  in  handling  the 
materials  if  this  daydream  is  to  become  something  of  beauty  for 
the  producer  and  for  the  persons  who  will  see  or  hear  or  read  the 
artistic  product  itself.  So,  too,  the  product,  no  matter  how  com- 
pletely its  roots  may  lie  in  fantasy  thought,  must  be  acceptable  and 
understood  by  the  society  in  which  it  appears  before  it  can  become 
a  part  of  the  culture  of  that  group.  Some  of  the  writings  of  such 
persons  as  James  Joyce  and  Gertrude  Stein  are  illustrations  of 
how  new  forms  of  art  are  born  of  fantasy  thinking  which  at  first 
expression  seems  remote  indeed  from  common  everyday  aesthetic 
experience.  But  no  matter  how  difficult  these  may  be  to  accept  at  the 
outset,  we  must  not  forget  that  their  birth,  in  part,  rests  upon  the 
expression  of  unconscious  aspects  of  the  mind  which  escape  the 
individual  in  the  daydream. 

27  From  Caroline  B.  Zachry,  "The  Role  of  Art  in  Personality  Development,"  Mental 
Hygiene,  Jan.,  1933,  vol.  17,  pp.  52-53.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Doubtless  artistic  creation  in  literature  and  painting  is  depend- 
ent on  fantasy  thinking,  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  itself  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  individual  identifies  artistic  creations  with 
his  own  daydreams,  that  the  work  of  art  sets  up  associations 
which  may  be  developed  further  in  one's  own  fantasies.  In  other 
words,  the  daydream  is  important  not  only  as  the  basis  for 
artistic  production  but  for  the  development  of  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation as  well. 

In  much  the  same  manner  fantasy  thinking  plays  a  part  in  re- 
ligious life.  And  as  George  H.  Green  well  puts  it,  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  belittling  either  religion  or  art  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  daydream  prepares  the  child  for  aesthetic  experience  and 
for  the  religious  experience."  ^* 

Caroline  B.  Zachry  has  stated  the  use  of  daydreams  as  the 
basis  for  creative  activity  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a 
balancing  outlet  for  mental  conflicts. 

...  It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  there  are  decidedly  construc- 
tive daydreams  as  well  as  daydreams  that  are  used  as  mere  escapes 
and  that  may  become  so  destructive  that  breakdown  results  when  this 
form  of  mental  activity  is  indulged  in  to  an  excessive  degree.  Con- 
structive daydreams  are  those  that  stay  in  the  realm  of  the  possible 
— daydreams  that  the  individual  can  fulfill.  This  type  of  daydream  is 
really  planful  thinking.  When  we  stop  to  consider,  we  realize  that 
all  of  the  art,  music,  poetry,  and  science  of  the  world  are  the  results 
of  daydreams.  They  are  created  by  daydreamers  who  keep  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible  and  who  plan  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  their 
daydreams.  Our  job  in  dealing  with  young  and  old  is  to  provide 
individuals  with  constructive  outlets  for  their  daydreams,  seeing  to 
it  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  dreaming,  so  that  it  will  be- 
come apparent  to  them  that  they  do  not  have  to  escape  from  life  to 
mere  phantasy.  The  things  that  they  create  in  their  imaginations  may 
have  social  value,  and  their  inner  conflicts  may  find  mentally  healthy 
and  constructive  outlets  of  expression  through  some  medium.  Thus 
the  child  who  is  thwarted  because  he  is  physically  handicapped  may 
write  a  poem  of  daring  adventure  and  draw  pictures  that  symbolize 
his  yearning  for  achievement  through  physical  strength.  I  have  not 
dealt  with  the  analysis  of  children's  pictures,  but  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  analyzed  them  have  shown  me  pictures  drawn  by 
children  that  symbolize  their  feelings  of  frustration,  deprivation,  and 
rivalry;  also  pictures  that  symbolize  their  hopes.  I  have  found  all 
of  these  feelings  expressed  in  children's  poetry. 

28  George  H.  Green,  The  Daydream,  1923,  p.  283. 
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The  value  of  freeing  the  individual  to  express  his  feelings  through 
art,  instead  of  suppressing  them,  would  in  itself  justify  the  encour- 
agement of  creative  endeavor.  The  possibilities  of  such  expression 
may  be  even  more  constructive  than  this.  Creative  expression  reveals 
to  adults  the  child's  conflicts,  his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  and  makes  wise 
and  tactful  guidance  possible.  A  highly  intellectual  child,  unsure  of 
her  complete  acceptance  in  her  group  because  of  her  small  stature 
and  the  fact  that  chronologically  she  was  younger  than  the  other  chil- 
dren, expressed  herself  in  the  following  poem: 

THE  LAND  OF  THINGS  FORGOTTEN 

"A  pale,  slender  shot  of  silver  from  the  moon 

Came  through  my  window  last  night  before  dawn, 

And  struck  the  dark  oval  mirror  with  white. 

It  shone  back  with  an  empty  gleam, 

Making  a  pale,  pale-white  gold  daffodil, 

Standing  in  a  copper  vase  on  a  dark  polished  table. 

Paler  and  more  graceful  still. 

As  the  stars  that  shone  silently  in  the  dark  failed. 

So  did  the  weird,  uncanny  black  night — 

And  the  dead,  gray,  quiet  dawn  crept  in. 

"The  moonbeam  and  the  daffodil  faded. 

The  silent,  ghostly  shadows  of  black  and  gray  disappeared. 

And  the  host  of  dreams  and  imaginings 

Which  people  my  room  at  night 

Went  to  the  land  of  things  forgotten,  where  some  day 

I  shall  find  them, 

And  the  moonbeam  and  the  daffodil. 

When  I  go  there,  too." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Science  and  Philosophy 


105.    The  Nature  of  Science^ 

Science  in  its  simplest  sense  is  systematically  organized  knowledge 
about  observed  natural  phenomena.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
scire,  meaning  simply  to  know.  This  somewhat  static  conception, 
however,  hardly  covers  the  meaning  which  we  give  to  the  word  today. 
J.  Arthur  Thomson  thus  defines  science: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  define  science.  It  is  a  system  of  knowledge  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  compacted  by  reflection  on 
the  data  thus  supplied.  .  .  .  The  scientific  mood,  which  reaches  very 
diverse  degrees  of  development,  is  marked  by  (i)  a  passion  for  facts  (this 
includes  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  a  detachment  from  personal 
wishes)  ;  (2)  a  cautious  thoroughness  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  (this 
implies  a  persistent  scepticism  and  self-elimination  in  judgment)  ;  (3)  a 
quality  of  clearness  (which  includes  a  dislike  of  obscurities,  ambiguities, 
and  loose  ends)  ;  and  (4)  a  less  readily  definable  sense  of  the  interrelations 
of  things,  an  insight  which  discerns  that  apparently  isolated  phenomena  are 
integral  parts  of  a  system.  .  .  . 

"Science  includes  all  knowledge,  communicable  and  verifiable,  which  is 
reached  by  methodical  observation  and  experiment,  and  admits  of  con- 
cise, consistent,  and  connected  formulation. "^ 

For  our  purposes  three  features  of  science  may  be  noted :  (xX-tllS 
skeptical  attitude.  (2)  the  controlled  methods  of  investigation  and 
generalization  leading  to  control,  and  (3)  the  body  of  knowledge_or 
the  content  which  comes  from  the  application  of  attitude  andmeth^d 
to  kinds  of  events  or  phenomena  dealt  with  by  particular  fiddjlfli 
scientific  research.  ~'  ~~  ~" 

'^"Xi)  The  skeptical  attitude,  the  questioning  of  traditional  inter- 
pretations, is  absolutely  fundamental  to  science.  The  Greek  Sophists, 
among  whom  the  greatest  was  Socrates,  made  a  significant  contri- 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

2  The   Outline  of  Science   (ed.  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson),    1922,  vol.   IV,  pp.   1165,   1166-67, 
1169.     By  permission  of  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons,  publishers. 
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bution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  by  their  constant  emphasis 
upon  doubt  and  logical  analysis.  (See  Selection  112,  by  Dewey,  on 
p.  333. )  And  it  was  the  medieval  scholastic  Peter  Abelard  who  gave  us 
the  famous  dictum:  "The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  found  in  doubting; 
by  doubting  we  come  to  the  question,  and  by  seeking  we  may  come 
upon  the  truth."  A  modern  scientist  puts  the  matter  thus :  "In  its  sift- 
ing out  of  facts,  science  spares  nothing,  not  even  the  most  sacred  of 
traditions,  for  science  has  its  own  sacred  tradition  of  the  open  mind."^ 

(2)  In  the  "seeking"  after  facts  and  truth,  science  has  gradually 
built  up  methods  of  learning  which  themselves  constitute  one  of  man's 
greatest  cultural  triumphs.  The  foundations  of  the  scientific  method 
rest  upon  logic,  chiefly  developed  by  the  Greeks  and  in  modern  times 
expanded  enormously  by  the  development  of  mathematics.  But  mathe- 
matical logic  is  only  the  tool  for  treating  certain  materials  with  which 
science  concerns  itself.  For  our  purposes  we  may  divide  the  stages  of 
scientific  method  into  four:  (a)  the  critical  selection  and  discrimi- 
nation of  facts;  (b)  the  experimental  or  controlled  observation  of 
these  facts  and  their  empirical  verification;  (c)  the  generalizations 
which  grow  out  of  the  selection  and  experimental  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled observations;  and  (d)  the  prediction  and  control  which  follow 
from  the  others. 

(a)  Science  is  always  selective.  It  does  not  deal  with  events  in 
general  but  with  particular  aspects  of  them.  The  scientist  is  essen- 
tially interested  in  facts  bearing  upon  some  special  features  of  his 
subject  matter.  We  must  never  fall  into  the  naive  error  of  assuming 
that  "facts  speak  for  themselves."  Many  scientists  talk  and  write  as 
if  "facts"  are  "things"  which  can  be  easily  observed  or  gathered  up 
"much  as  one  picks  up  pebbles  on  the  beach  and  puts  them  into  a  bas- 
ket." This  is  what  Walter  Wheeler  Cook  has  aptly  called  "the  pebble 
theory  of  facts." ^  In  actual  practice  behind  the  gathering  of  "facts" 
lie  certain  assumptions  or  tentative  hypotheses  of  the  scientist  himself. 
He  begins  with  some  tentative  premises  about  the  nature  of  his  ma- 
terial and  what  he  wishes  to  do  with  it.  The  "givens"  of  scientific  re- 
search have  a  meaning  which  is  often,  if  not  always,  the  result  of 
previous  work  by  other  men  in  science.  So,  too,  as  Cook  expresses  it : 
"By  'immediate  data'  or  the  'given'  all  that  is  meant  is  that  in  all  ex- 
perience there  is  an  element  which  we  are  aware  we  do  not  create  by 
thinking  and  cannot  in  general  displace  or  alter."  ^  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  evidently  materials  or  data  in  the  universe  that  exist  with- 
out reference  to  any  individual's  own  mind  which  other  men  can  ob- 
serve and  study  as  well.   That  is,  we  have  certain  sense  impressions 

3  Winterton  C.  Curtis,  Science  and  Human  Affairs,  1922,  p.  8. 

■*  See  Walter  Wheeler   Cook,   "The   Possibilities  of   Social  Study  as  a  Science,"  Essays   on 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  1931,  pp.  27-48. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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and  meanings,  which  other  men  may  share  with  us,  and  which  mean- 
ings we  are  apparently  not  able  to  alter  by  fantasy  or  wishful  thinking. 
In  other  words,  the  data  of  science  are  objective;  they  are  external 
to  us. 

(b)  The  controlled  observation  of  the  material  of  science  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  experiment.  With  the  proper  instru- 
ments of  measurement  at  hand,  and  the  data  broken  down  into  such 
form  that  every  variable  or  separate  event  may  be  controlled,  the  sci- 
entist proceeds  to  keep  all  his  variables  constant  but  one.  In  this 
way  he  is  able  to  observe  and  record  changes  in  time  or  space  in  the 
separate  components  of  his  data  which  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  new 
facts  that  he  did  not  fully  know  or  understand  before.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent in  physics  learns  some  of  his  first  steps  in  science  from  simple 
experiments  to  measure  the  expansion  of  metals  or  the  movement  of 
sound  waves  through  the  air.  From  these  beginnings  he  may  acquire 
the  methods  of  more  advanced  research. 

An  important  aid  in  checking  and  elaborating  our  sense  impressions 
in  science,  therefore,  lies  in  the  development  of  instruments  of  pre- 
cise measurement  of  the  material  we  set  out  to  study.  Many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  science  have  had  to  wait  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  devices  for  exposing  and  measuring  the  world  around  us  more 
accurately  than  we  were  capable  of  before  these  devices  were  at  hand. 
Thus  confirmation  of  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  had  to  wait  upon  the  telescope  as  well  as  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  mathematics.  In  the  same  way  work  in  modern  biology 
was  greatly  forwarded  by  the  invention  of  the  microscope.^ 

Yet  not  only  instruments  of  precision  are  essential  to  experimenta- 
tion and  verification.  We  must  never  forget  that  mathematical  logic 
is  the  language  by  means  of  which  we  interpret  our  data. 

Sometimes  direct  experimentation  is  not  possible,  especially  where 
the  data  are  complex  and  cannot  conveniently  be  broken  down  into 
smaller  units.  In  these  cases,  the  scientist  is  reduced  to  careful  ob- 
,  servation  by  counting  cases  or  items  and  applying  to  a  large  sample 
of  these  items  devices  of  interpretation  developed  in  the  mathematics 
of  statistics.  Or  lacking  sufficient  cases,  the  observer  may  make  his 
comparisons  on  a  few  cases  only  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
new  relations.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  social  sciences  still  rests  upon 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  small  sample,  assumed  to  be  typi- 
cal cases.  In  recent  years,  however,  statistical  techniques  have  been 
applied  to  an  ever-widening  arena  of  social  events. 

(c)   But  the  purpose  of  scientific  work  is  not  merely  selection  of 
data  and  experimentation  or  other  careful  observation.    The  next 

6  See  Clarence  E.  Ayres,  Science  the  False  Messiah,  1927,  for  a  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  measuring  devices  in  establishing  the  canons  of  science. 
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step  is  generalisation,  that  is,  arriving  at  some  knowledge  not  of  indi- 
vidual events  or  even  of  whole  groups  of  items  but  of  universal  rela- 
tions of  certain  aspects  of  these  events.  As  one  writer  puts  it : 

"Science  is  not  interested  in  individual  objects,  or  in  individual  groups 
of  objects,  as  such.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  types,  kinds,  or  classes 
of  objects  and  events,  of  which  the  individual  object  or  event  is  treated 
merely  as  a  specimen  or  an  instance.  The  aim  of  science  is  to  trace  order 
in  Nature.  To  this  end,  science  seeks  to  ascertain  the  common  character- 
istics of  types  of  objects,  and  the  general  laws  or  conditions  of  events."'' 

Once  generalizations,  that  is,  hypotheses  or  laws,  are  put  forth,  they 
are  in  turn  subject  to  further  verification  by  experiment  or  by  repe- 
tition of  the  research  upon  which  they  are  said  to  rest.  In  science  the 
attitude  of  doubt  and  criticism  must  at  no  time  be  lost. 

(d)  From  the  foundations  of  the  objective  skeptical  attitude  and 
from  the  detailed  methods  of  selection,  observation,  and  generaliza- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  purpose  of  science,  namely,  the  predic- 
tion and  control  of  events.  The  aim  of  science  is  so  to  understand  the 
workings  of  the  universe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  men  knowing  cer- 
tain facts  to  foretell  or  predict  other  events.  We  know  that  water  boils 
at  one  temperature  and  freezes  at  another.  Such  simple  items  of 
knowledge  were  once  the  objects  of  serious  scientific  investigation.  In 
some  fields  of  knowledge,  prediction  has  been  worked  out  to  a  nicety. 
The  everyday  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics  bear  witness  to 
this.  In  other  fields,  where  statistical  methods  have  to  be  employed, 
we  must  frame  our  predictions  in  terms  not  of  practically  absolute  as- 
surance, but  of  probabilities.  We  may  say  that  given  certain  economic 
conditions,  in  any  year  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
suicides  to  the  total  number  of  deaths.  Or  we  may  say  that  exposing 
a  group  of  school  children  to  a  series  of  particular  motion  pictures  will 
in  all  probability  modify  their  social  attitudes  on  race  prejudice,  on 
war,  or  on  some  other  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 

People  have  long  attempted  prediction  upon  the  basis  of  every- 
day experience,  and  some  of  their  guesses  have  proved  empirically 
sound,  but  not  until  science  developed  its  methods  of  investigation  did 
prediction  really  rest  upon  a  firm  basis.  Yet  there  still  remain  many 
aspects  of  events  which  we  cannot  yet  control  because  we  do  not  yet 
understand  how  to  select  and  analyze  the  basic  factors.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  fields  of  human  psychology  and  social  science. 

(3)  But  science  does  not  concern  only  a  certain  frame  of  mind,  a 
set  of  methods  of  investigation,  and  generalization  leading  to  predic- 
tion and  control.  It  also  has  to  do  with  the  content  or  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  grows  up  in  reference  to  certain  fields  of  study.   What 

7  From  A.  Wolf,  Essentials  of  Scientific  Method,  n.d.,  p.  13.  By  permission  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  publishers. 
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the  chemist  sees  in  nature  may  not  be  the  same  as  what  the  biologist 
or  the  sociologist  sees  because  the  chemist's  aim  and  the  nature  of  his 
data  are  different.  The  subject  matter  of  scientific  investigation  may 
be  classified  into  a  number  of  orders  of  objects  or  events.  A.  L. 
Kroeber  has  stated  one  rather  widely  accepted  division  of  these  fields 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

"We  begin  .  .  .  with  the  beHef  in  the  equal  reality  of  four  kinds  of 
phenomena:  those  of  matter  and  force  as  such,  those  of  life  as  such,  those 
of  consciousness,  and  those  of  social  life  or  culture.  These  four  varieties 
of  facts  of  experience  may  also  be  denominated  as  the  inorganic,  the 
directly  organic  or  vital,  the  mentally  organic  or  psychic,  and  the  civiliza- 
tional  or  superorganic  or,  better,  superpsychic.  The  physicist  who  oper- 
ates in  the  realm  of  the  inorganic  may  cherish  the  conviction  that  all 
organic  phenomena  are  in  the  end  wholly  and  absolutely  resolvable  into 
inorganic  factors.  He  does  not,  however,  insist  that  the  expression  of 
organic  data  in  organic  terms  is  misleading.  He  does  not  even  announce 
that  it  is  useless.  Nor  does  he  tolerate  organic  science  only  as  a  secondary 
activity  after  its  rooting  in  the  inorganic  has  been  completely  traced  at 
every  possible  point.  If  he  held  any  such  attitude  he  should  have  to  main- 
tain that  biology  is  justified  only  after  it  were  known  exactly  what  life  is 
in  terms  of  the  inorganic.  Now  that  knowledge  is  to  the  biologist  perhaps 
the  ultimate  goal  of  his  work.  It  certainly  is  not  his  first  task,  else  his 
biology  would  be  only  pure  physics  and  chemistry.  As  a  biologist  he 
accepts  life  as  something  given,  and  inquires  into  its  form  and  processes 
as  such. 

"The  attitude  of  the  psychologist  is  parallel.  He  may  share  with  the 
biologist  and  chemist  the  conviction  that  consciousness  rests  absolutely  on 
an  organic  basis,  and  through  this  on  an  inorganic  basis.  But  as  a  psy- 
chologist his  business  is  the  determination  of  the  manifestations  and 
processes  of  consciousness  as  consciousness.  .  .  . 

"And  so  with  those  who  envisage  social  phenomena.  Their  alternative 
is  to  treat  them  in  social  terms,  or  in  material,  vital,  and  mental  terms. 
There  is  no  quarreling  with  the  latter  course.  But  neither  can  an  a  priori 
condemnation  of  the  former  method  be  tolerated.  In  one  case  the  aim  is  a 
physics,  biology,  or  psychology  of  social  phenomena;  in  the  other,  a 
sociology,  or  history  of  social  phenomena. 

"Unless,  then,  one  is  ready  to  take  an  uncompromisingly  monistic  atti- 
tude and  maintain  that  there  is  only  one  science,  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
at  least  four  kinds  of  sciences :  physical  and  chemical,  in  the  realm  of  the 
inorganic ;  biological,  in  the  domain  of  the  organic  as  such ;  psychological, 
concerned  with  the  psychic  aspects  of  the  organic  or  the  mental  as  such ; 
and  social,  operating  with  superorganic  phenomena."* 

The  question  remains,  Does  science  answer  all  the  questions  which 
people  wish  to  ask  about  the  universe  and  life?  It  does  not.  Both  art 
and  religion,  to  mention  two  other  important  approaches  to  life  and 

8  From  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "The  Possibility  of  a  Social  Psychology,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Mar.,  1918,  vol.  23,  pp.  634-35.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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nature,  have  other  views  of  the  universe  and  other  manners  of  inter- 
pretation. What  we  get  as  an  answer  from  nature  depends  upon  what 
we  put  into  our  question.  That  is  to  say,  our  selection  of  the  per- 
tinent facts  depends  upon  the  meanings  we  give  to  the  world  around 
us.  As  one  writer  has  expressed  it : 

".  .  .  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  one  whose  mind  is 
kindled  with  religious  zeal ;  they  speak  the  language  of  infinite  vastness 
governed  by  law  to  the  mind  fertile  in  scientific  hypotheses;  they  tell  a 
story  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  loves  and  antipathies,  of  births  and  deaths,  to 
the  mind  of  the  romantic  poet ;  they  become  father,  mother,  and  children, 
and  animals  all  living  a  life  like  our  own,  to  the  mind  of  the  myth  maker."^ 

The  advantages  of  science,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten  at  any 
time.  Art  and  religion  have  their  place,  but  the  profoundest  changes 
in  our  material  culture — and  from  these  many  other  profound  changes 
in  our  nonmaterial  culture — have  arisen  from  the  applications  which 
mankind  has  made  of  scientific  discoveries  and  generalizations.  (See 
Selections  109  and  no,  pp.  328-31.) 

106.   Treatment  of  Illness  by  Magic  and  by  Science^" 

Some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  scientific  thinking  in  contrast 
to  fantastic,  magical  thinking  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
selection  describing  the  manner  of  treating  a  fever  in  a  patient. 
(See  Chapter  XIV,  Selection  90.) 

On  October  8,  1906,  a  farmer  entered  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  About  August  ist  he  began 
to  have  eruptions,  swellings  in  various  parts  of  his  body.  He  had 
previously  been  treated  for  an  attack  of  a  disease  of  the  skin  charac- 
terized by  non-inflammatory  swellings  on  various  parts  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  In  the  middle  of  August  he  had  smothering 
sensations  in  his  chest,  which  lasted  from  one  to  three  hours.  On  Oc- 
tober 3rd  he  began  to  have  headache,  which  grew  rapidly  worse.  On 
October  6th  he  had  a  chill  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  next  day  one  at  7  p.  m. 
Since  the  onset  of  his  headache,  he  had  fever  continuously.  He  had 
lost  much  money  recently,  but  said  he  did  not  worry  about  it.  A 
physical  examination  showed  that  glands  in  the  neck,  armpits,  and 
groins  could  be  felt.  An  examination  of  his  chest  and  abdomen  re- 
vealed no  signs  of  disease. 

If  this  man  had  lived  in  Egypt,  let  us  say  in  the  year  400  b.  c,  what 
would  the  doctors  have  done  with  him?  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 

9  From  H.  E.  Cunningham,  Textbook  of  Logic,  1924,  p.  247.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 

10  From  An  Introduction  to  Reflective  Thinking   (Columbia  Associates  in  Philosophy),  1923, 
pp.  20-23.    By  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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the  remaining  historical  records,  he  would  have  been  treated  by  many 
physicians,  each  one  specializing  upon  the  difficulties  presented  in 
some  particular  part  of  the  man's  body.  One  physician  would  have 
applied  some  paste  or  liquid  to  the  swellings  in  his  mouth.  A  second 
would  have  recommended  something  for  the  smothering  sensations 
in  his  chest,  a  third  for  his  headache,  and  a  fourth  for  his  chill.  Still 
another  would  have  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  his  fever,  and 
perhaps  some  one  might  also  have  been  found  to  suggest  a  treatment 
for  the  glands.  Meanwhile  what  would  have  happened  to  the  man 
receiving  all  this  attention?  Perhaps  he  would  feel  a  little  better  for 
it.  Some  of  his  aches  and  pains  might  in  this  way  be  removed.  But 
for  several  weeks  he  probably  would  not  feel  wholly  well.  He  might 
get  suddenly  worse,  and  die,  or  he  might  recover  quite  completely,  and 
in  another  month  or  two  forget  entirely  about  his  illness.  At  any 
rate,  during  the  course  of  his  illness,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would 
not  avoid  contact  with  other  people.  When  not  feeling  too  miserable, 
he  would  probably  be  up  and  about,  he  would  see  his  friends  as  usual, 
and  his  way  of  life  at  home  would  not  be  changed.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  is  very  likely  that  others  who  lived  with  him,  or  even  near  his 
dwelling,  would  soon  fall  ill,  and  also  be  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of 
doctors. 

Now  what  happened  to  the  farmer  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  1906?  First,  a  doctor  examined  him  carefully.  This  doc- 
tor asked  himself  the  question :  What  is  really  the  matter  with  this 
man?  What  is  his  trouble  fundamentally?  What  disease  has  he? 
What  the  doctor  saw  upon  a  first  examination  of  the  patient  suggested 
several  diseases  as  possibilities.  Though  the  man  said  he  did  not 
worry  about  his  money  losses,  perhaps  he  did,  and  such  anxiety  con- 
tinued over  a  considerable  period  of  time  might  possibly  account  for 
his  symptoms.  The  chills  might  indicate  malaria.  The  glandular  en- 
largement suggested  the  possibility  of  syphilis,  or  of  leukemia,  a  con- 
dition occasioned  by  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
Finally,  the  swellings  which  appeared  on  various  mucous  membranes, 
and  for  which  the  patient  had  been  previously  treated,  might  them- 
selves explain  some  of  the  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  headache  and 
the  fever.  And  if  these  swellings  were  also  present  in  the  respiratory 
tract,  they  might  account  for  the  smothering  sensations  which  the 
man  had  experienced  in  his  chest  some  weeks  earlier. 

The  doctor  considered  each  of  these  suggestions  in  turn.  The  con- 
stancy of  the  patient's  fever  seemed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  his 
condition  being  due  to  financial  anxiety  alone.  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  his  blood  likewise  promptly  negatived  the  suggestion  of 
malaria.  Moreover,  the  blood  appeared  wholly  normal  in  other  re- 
spects, the  number  of  white  corpuscles  and  their  proportion  to  the  red 
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corpuscles  being  such  as  to  prevent  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  as  leukemia. 
The  glandular  enlargement  itself,  which  had  suggested  leukemia,  was 
not  at  all  general.  Not  general  enough  to  support  the  thought  of 
syphilis,  and  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  case  to  suggest  syphilis.  In- 
deed the  glandular  conditions  were  such  as  are  frequently  found  in 
normal  persons,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to  regard  them  as  patholog- 
ical at  all.  Finally,  if  the  headache  and  fever  were  due  to  the  swellings, 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  external  eruptions  on  the  skin,  since 
such  swellings  almost  never  occur  on  mucous  surfaces  and  serous 
membranes  alone. 

Thus  none  of  the  doctor's  suggestions  seemed  to  him  convincing. 
He  was  confronted  with  a  patient  having  "a  continued  fever  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it."  This  very  inability  to  associate  the  fever  with 
any  of  the  other  symptoms  made  the  doctor  suspect  typhoid.  For 
typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  presents  a  great  variety  of  general 
symptoms,  no  one  of  which,  however,  occurs  in  all  cases,  except  possi- 
bly the  fever  itself.  (And  even  the  fever  may  sometimes  be  absent,  at 
least  for  a  time — "afebrile"  cases.)  The  diagnostic  principle  which 
physicians  employ  in  this  predicament  may  be  formulated  somewhat  as 
follows :  In  any  case  of  continued  fever,  where  the  other  symptoms 
lead  to  no  positive  diagnosis,  make  laboratory  tests  for  typhoid  fever. 

There  are  six  or  seven  specific  laboratory  tests  for  typhoid  fever, 
and  two  of  them  are  in  very  general  use.  In  this  case  the  doctor  had  a 
specimen  of  the  patient's  blood  sent  to  the  laboratory,  to  see  if  a 
typhoid  culture  could  be  developed  from  it.  The  culture  revealed 
typhoid  bacilli.  This  completed  the  diagnosis,  the  patient  could  now 
be  isolated  as  a  typhoid  case,  and  all  our  knowledge  of  that  disease 
applied  to  his  cure,  and  to  the  protection  of  others. 

107.    History,  Sociology,  and  Natural  Science  ^^ 

Any  science  which  operates  with  hypotheses  and  seeks  to  state  facts 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  compared  and  verified  by  further  ob- 
servation and  experiment  is  [as  to  method]   a  natural  science.  .  .  . 

Historically  sociology  has  had  its  origin  in  history.  It  owes  its 
existence  as  a  science  to  the  attempt  to  apply  exact  methods  to  the 
explanation  of  historical  facts.  In  the  attempt  to  achieve  this,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  something  quite  different  from  history.  It  has 
become  like  psychology  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  related,  a 
natural  and  relatively  abstract  science,  and  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
history,  but  not  a  substitute  for  it.  The  whole  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  general  statement:  history  interprets,  natural  science  ex- 

11  From  Robert  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924 
ed.,  pp.   12,  23-24,  42-43.     By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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plains.  It  is  upbn  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  experience  that  we 
formulate  our  creeds  and  found  our  faiths.  Our  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  basis  for  technique  and  practical 
devices  for  controlling  nature  and  human  nature.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  History  has  been  and  is  the  great  mother  science  of  all  the 
social  sciences.  Of  history  it  may  be  said  nothing  human  is  foreign 
to  it.  Anthropology,  ethnology,  folklore,  and  archaeology  have  grown 
up  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  complete  the  task  which  history  began 
and  answer  the  questions  which  historical  investigation  first  raised. 
In  history  and  the  sciences  associated  with  it,  i.e.,  ethnology,  folklore, 
and  archaeology,  we  have  the  concrete  records  of  that  human  nature 
and  experience  which  sociology  has  sought  to  explain.  In  the  same 
sense  that  history  is  the  concrete,  sociology  is  the  abstract,  science  of 
human  experience  and  human  nature. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  technical  (applied)  social  sciences,  that  is, 
politics,  education,  social  service,  and  economics — so  far  as  economics 
may  be  regarded  as  the  science  of  business — are  related  to  sociology 
in  a  different  way.  They  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  applica- 
tions of  principles  which  it  is  the  business  of  sociology  and  of  psychol- 
ogy to  deal  with  explicitly.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  sociology  may  be 
regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  other  social  sciences. 

io8.   Cultural  Conditions  Which  Favor  the  Development  of  Science^ 

Three  conditions  of  social  life  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  im- 
portant in  preparing  the  way  for  scientific  development.  First,  society 
should  be  far  enough  advanced  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  to  have 


12  From  Frederick  A.   Bushee,   Principles  of  Sociology,   1923,   pp.   513-15,   516-17. 
mission  of   Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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evolved  a  class  that  can  devote  its  time  to  intellectual  pursuits.  This 
condition  is  brought  about  comparatively  early  in  society  by  the  caste 
or  class  system,  and  later  is  made  much  more  effective  by  division 
of  labor.  New  societies  cultivate  science  but  little,  because  they  have 
neither  produced  a  leisure  class  nor  have  they  extended  the  system 
of  division  of  labor  far  enough  to  permit  individuals  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  scientific  pursuits.  Secondly,  a  society  should  be  active, 
for  such  a  society  undertakes  new  enterprises  and  stimulates  science 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts.  Dormant  societies,  such  as  China  and 
India,  are  satisfied  with  past  achievements  in  knowledge;  but  when 
such  societies  reawaken,  as  has  Japan,  they  feel  the  need  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  and  extension  of  knowledge.  Thirdly, 
social  conditions  should  be  of  a  kind  that  will  enable  man  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  tradition.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  freedom  of  thought.  There  are  certain  con- 
ditions in  which  men  seem  incapable  of  thinking  outside  of  traditional 
ways,  while  under  a  different  environment  they  may  show  great 
mental  vigor  in  the  face  of  severe  persecution.  Inasmuch  as  rigidly 
prescribed  beliefs  in  society  are  usually  due  to  the  authority  exercised 
by  religion,  emancipation  from  theological  restrictions  ordinarily  pre- 
cedes periods  of  mental  activity.  History  gives  us  two  well-marked 
periods  of  scientific  advance,  the  Greek  period  of  scientific  thought, 
and  the  modern  period  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  both 
movements  began  under  similar  circumstances.  In  both  cases  emanci- 
pation from  theological  dogmas  preceded  scientific  activity,  and  this 
emancipation  was  accomplished  by  the  stimulating  effects  of  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  In  Greece  many  of  the  old  religious  myths  were 
actually  disproved  by  these  geographical  discoveries,  while  others 
were  undermined  by  the  enlarged  vision  resulting  from  them.  Simi- 
larly in  the  modern  period  intellectual  life  was  greatly  quickened  by 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe;  and 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  weakened  because  of  its  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Copernican  system.  In  1616  the  Inquisition  issued 
an  edict,  which  has  never  been  repealed,  declaring  that  to  suppose  the 
sun  the  center  of  the  solar  system  was  false  and  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  true  that  in  the  modern  period  before  the  discoveries  were 
made,  society  was  by  no  means  stagnant ;  in  fact  the  discoveries  them- 
selves were  due  to  an  awakening  of  intellect  which  may  be  traced  to 
several  sources,  the  chief  of  which  was  doubtless  the  travel  and  trade 
resulting  from  the  crusades.  Traced  back  to  their  sources,  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen  that  religious  superstitions  were  themselves  responsible 
for  the  movement  which  finally  exterminated  them.  If,  as  a  third 
period  of  scientific  growth,  we  take  into  account  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  Arabians,  we  shall  find  that  this  also  was  preceded 
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by  extended  migrations  and  conquests,  which  affected  greatly  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  The  whole  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  Saracens  changed  after  their  conquest  of  Africa.  Al- 
though in  the  three  cases  just  cited  geographical  discoveries  were 
responsible  for  the  change  in  mental  attitude,  no  one  agency  can  be 
held  responsible  in  all  cases  for  the  emancipation  of  the  mind.  Where 
the  forces  of  conservatism  are  very  strong,  a  powerful  social  upheaval 
may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  new  truths. 
If,  however,  the  intellectual  condition  is  less  rigid,  milder  changes  may 
serve  to  stimulate  thought.  After  scientific  development  has  once 
begun,  the  resulting  succession  of  new  truths  themselves  offer  the  best 
security  against  the  excessive  influences  of  tradition.  .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  both  science  and  art  frequently  respond  to  the  same 
general  conditions,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  conditions  favoring 
the  two  are  sufficiently  alike  to  cause  them  to  develop  together.  But 
this  does  not  always  happen.  Art,  literature,  and  science  developed  in 
much  the  same  period  in  France,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
Netherlands.  Literature  and  science  developed  together  in  England. 
In  the  Arabian  civilization  architecture,  literature,  and  science  flour- 
ished simultaneously.  In  Italy,  however,  scientific  activity  followed 
art  by  at  least  a  generation  and  was  relatively  less  important.  And  in 
Spain  science  was  hardly  recognized  when  art  and  letters  were  culti- 
vated brilliantly.  Furthermore  in  Greece  science  developed  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period  than  art ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times 
science  has  made  wonderful  progress,  while  the  achievement  of  art 
has  been  insignificant.  The  attainment  of  wealth  and  leisure  is  desira- 
ble for  the  development  both  of  art  and  of  science,  and  freedom  from 
interference  is  essential  for  the  best  interests  of  both;  but  other  cir- 
cumstances may  determine  whether  the  intellect  or  the  emotions 
shall  develop  more  fully.  A  society  which  is  very  rigid  in  its  intellec- 
tual beliefs  may  produce  a  high  grade  of  art  in  giving  expression  to 
those  beliefs ;  and  a  society  may  encourage  the  fine  arts  without  de- 
veloping the  useful  arts,  and  hence  not  give  any  special  stimulus  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  A  luxury-loving  class  which  may  patronize 
the  fine  arts  is  likely  to  be  conservative  and  intolerant  of  revolutionary 
discoveries.  An  underlying  seriousness  in  the  social  life  conditions 
scientific  activity,  and  this  was  entirely  lacking  in  Spain  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  young  active  societies  are 
likely  to  show  an  interest  in  science  before  they  make  any  headway  in 
the  production  of  the  fine  arts.  Economic  conditions  which  produce 
luxury,  with  social  conditions  which  stimulate  the  emotions,  foster 
art;  while  economic  progress  which  encourages  the  useful  arts,  and 
social  conditions  which  emancipate  the  mind  from  tradition  are  the 
great  incentives  to  the  development  of  science. 
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109.   Natural  Science  and  the  Industrial  Revolution^' 

.  .  .  More  and  more,  technological  progress  has  become  wrapped 
up  with  and  dependent  upon  the  antecedent  developments  of  the 
physical  sciences.  James  Hargreaves,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  might  invent  the  spinning- jenny  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  de- 
rived from  tipping  over  a  spinning-wheel,  without  any  esoteric  knowl- 
edge of  modern  physics  or  chemistry.  Such  things  as  the  automobile, 
aeroplane,  radio  and  other  contemporary  manifestations  of  our  tech- 
nical prowess  depend,  however,  very  decisively  upon  prior  discoveries 
in  highly  abstruse  phases  of  physical  science.  It  is  often  unrealized 
what  great  practical  industrial  significance  may  reside  ultimately  in 
the  most  abstruse  achievements  of  pure  science.  .  .  . 

A  few  illustrations  of  how  science  has  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
technological  wonders  of  today  will  serve  quickly  to  dissipate  a  com- 
mon tradition  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  little  direct  connection 
between  the  research  in  pure  science  and  the  progress  of  mechanical 
methods  and  technology.  The  developed  steam-engine  depended  upon 
the  study  of  gases  by  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  research  into  the  physics 
of  heat  by  Black  and  Carnot,  and  the  investigation  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  by  Joule,  Mayer  and  Helmholtz.  Without  the  elaborate 
experimentation  of  Faraday  in  the  physics  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism we  should  not  have  had  the  dynamo  and  the  electric  motor.  The 
physical  research  into  gases  and  electricity  combined  to  make  possible 
the  internal-combustion  engine  and  the  use  of  modern  projectiles. 
Modern  chemistry  lies  behind  the  remarkable  developments  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  the  petroleum  industry,  the  modern  chemical 
dye  industry,  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  the  utilization  of 
many  by-products.  Our  modern  methods  of  communication  likewise 
have  a  very  complicated  scientific  background.  It  was  the  researches 
of  Oersted  and  Ampere  which  made  possible  the  telegraph.  Only 
extremely  advanced  work  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Hertz  in  mathemati- 
cal and  electrical  physics  enabled  Marconi  to  launch  the  wireless  tele- 
graph. The  radio  not  only  depends  upon  such  researches  as  these  in 
electrical  physics  but  also  upon  the  invention  of  the  thermionic  valve 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  release  of  electrons  from  heated  bodies. 
We  may  well  accept  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  John  J.  Carty  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to  the  effect  that : 

"The  pure  scientists  are  the  advance  guard  of  civilization.  By  their 
discoveries,  they  furnish  to  the  engineer  and  industrial  chemist  and  other 
applied  scientists  the  raw  material  to  be  elaborated  into  manifold  agencies 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  mankind.    Unless  the  work  of 

13  From  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Living  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1928,  pp.    59-60.     By  per- 
mission of  the  author. 
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the  pure  scientist  is  continued  and  pushed  forward  with  ever  increasing 
energy,  the  achievements  of  the  industrial  scientist  will  diminish  and  de- 
generate. Many  practical  problems  now  confronting  mankind  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  industrial  scientist  alone,  but  must  await  further  funda- 
mental discoveries  and  new  scientific  generalizations."  ^* 

1 10.    The  Effects  of  Science  upon  Modem  Life^^ 

.  .  .  When  we  try  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  singling  out  the 
most  important  external  differences  between  the  present  and  the  past 
before  the  nineteenth  century,  I  think  the  following  deserve  emphasis. 

First:  greater  mobihty  both  of  men  and  goods.  From  the  time 
when  the  horse  was  first  domesticated  down  to  the  invention  of  the 
locomotive,  the  greatest  possible  speed  of  land  travel  remained  approx- 
imately constant.  The  Imperial  Post  in  the  Roman  Empire  travelled 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  Dickens'  stage  coaches.  Trains  made  a  rapid 
revolution,  but  soon  achieved  very  nearly  their  present  speed.  Aero- 
planes represent  a  new  revolution.  Sea  travel,  although  there  was  a 
vast  addition  to  geographical  knowledge,  did  not  very  greatly  increase 
in  speed  until  the  invention  of  steamboats. 

Second :  speed  in  sending  messages.  Here  the  three  stages,  so  far, 
are  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  wireless.  It  is  theoretically  im- 
possible to  surpass  the  speed  of  wireless,  which  is  that  of  light.  In  this 
matter,  therefore,  we  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  achieved  perfection. 

Third :  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  handicrafts  in  industry, 
with  the  consequent  enormous  increase  of  material  well-being  in  all 
classes. 

Fourth :  the  improvement  in  public  health,  which  has  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Fifth :  the  application  of  science  to  methods  of  warfare.  But  this 
is  a  trite  theme,  as  to  which  I  propose  to  say  nothing  further. 

The  intellectual  changes  brought  about  by  science  are  in  part  con- 
.  siderably  older  than  the  above  practical  changes,  but  in  part  they  also 
belong  to  the  last  hundred  years.  It  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  science 
has  simultaneously,  and  in  equal  measure,  increased  man's  power 
and  diminished  his  pride.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  human  race  was  the  principal  object  of 
divine  solicitude.  The  first  blow  to  this  outlook,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  was  the  Copernican  system,  with  the  discovery  that  the  earth 
is  one  of  the  smaller  planets.  The  next  blow  was  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, as  to  which  traditionalists  are  still  fighting  a  rearguard  action. 
The  next,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  delivered,  is  the  analysis 

14  John  J.  Carty,  "Science  and  the  Industries,"  Reprint  and  Circular  Series  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  No.  8,  p.  5.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

15  From  Bertrand  Russell,  "Science,"  Whither  Mankind  (ed.  by  Charles  A.  Beard),  1928, 
chap.  Ill,  pp.  75-78.     By  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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of  mind  and  soul  by  behaviorists  and  bio-chemists.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  by  a  bio-chemist  that  mysticism  is  due  to  excessive  alkalinity 
of  the  blood.  This  particular  doctrine  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
some  equally  painful  explanation  of  the  mystic  emotion  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  found  before  long.  Physics,  biology,  psychology,  have  each  in 
turn  passed  over  from  superstition  to  science,  and  have  each  in 
turn  demanded  sacrifices  dear  to  our  human  conceit.  The  increase  of 
power  which  men  derive  from  science  has,  however,  made  these  sacri- 
fices endurable,  and  has  allowed  the  scientific  outlook  to  triumph  in 
practice  even  with  those  who  continue  to  reject  it  in  its  general  and 
speculative  aspects. 

Theoretical  science  itself  has  changed  its  character  in  the  course  of 
its  development.  Newton's  "Principia"  has  a  statuesque  perfection;  a 
modern  man  of  science  does  not  attempt  to  give  his  work  this  charac- 
ter. Final  truth  is  no  longer  demanded  of  a  scientific  theory,  or 
claimed  for  it  by  its  inventor.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  conception 
of  "truth"  as  something  eternal,  static,  exact,  and  yet  ascertainable. 
Consequently  even  the  best  modern  theories  are  more  satisfying  to  the 
practical  than  to  the  theoretical  side  of  our  nature.  The  more  physics 
advances,  the  less  it  professes  to  tell  us  about  the  external  world. 
To  the  Greek  atomist,  an  atom  was  a  little  hard  lump,  just  like  an 
ordinary  body  except  that  it  was  small.  To  the  modern  physicist,  it  is 
a  set  of  radiations  coming  out  from  a  centre,  and  as  to  what  there 
may  be  in  the  centre  nothing  can  be  known.  Even  when  we  say  that 
there  are  radiations  coming  out  from  a  centre,  we  are  saying  some- 
thing which,  when  correctly  interpreted,  is  found  to  mean  much  less 
than  it  seems  to  mean  at  first  sight.  More  and  more,  science  becomes 
the  art  of  manipulating  nature,  not  a  theoretical  understanding  of 
nature.  The  hope  of  understanding  the  world  is  itself  one  of  those 
day-dreams  that  science  tends  to  dissipate.  This  was  not  formerly 
the  case ;  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  physics  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Undoubtedly  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  instrumentalist  philosophy. 

The  omnipotence  of  man  collectively  and  the  feebleness  of  each 
individual  man,  which  are  features  of  a  scientific  civilization,  should 
logically  entail  certain  changes  in  values,  religious,  moral,  and  aes- 
thetic. Belief  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  individual  soul  arose  as  a 
consolation  for  the  powerless  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire:  ego- 
compensation  had  to  be  placed  in  another  world,  because  the  ordinary 
man  had  no  share  of  political  power.  In  the  modern  machine- world, 
owing  to  democracy  and  to  the  achievements  of  science,  other  compen- 
sations are  possible,  more  especially  nationalism,  which  identifies  the 
individual  emotionally  with  the  power  of  his  group.  But  in  order  that 
such  compensations  may  satisfy,  it  is  necessary  to  belittle  the  indi- 
vidual wherever  he  is  not  contributing  to  a  totality.  .  .  . 
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III.   The  Freedom  of  Science  in  Relation  to  Patriotism^® 

During  the  past  few  decades  Americans  have  heard  much  about 
the  dangers  of  religious  intolerance  in  reference  to  the  biological  sci- 
ences. Because  various  state  legislatures  have  passed  laws  forbidding 
the  teaching  of  the  theories  of  biological  evolution  in  the  public 
schools,  many  people  are  likely  to  imagine  that  the  chief  danger  to  free 
scientific  inquiry  lies  only  in  those  sections  of  our  country  where 
fundamentalism  in  religion  is  still  in  the  saddle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  always  been  danger  that  strong  spe- 
cial interest  groups  other  than  religious  ones  may  also  suppress  free- 
dom of  teaching  and  of  research  in  the  sciences.  Bankers  and 
industriaHsts  have  on  occasion  opposed  those  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
politics  and  economics  who  have  analyzed  the  foundations  of  economic 
control. 

In  recent  years,  there  has,  moreover,  arisen  a  still  more  serious 
threat  to  freedom  in  scientific  work  than  any  of  these  others.  Present 
political  dictatorships  in  various  European  countries  have  developed 
forms  of  control  which  may  afifect  all  the  sciences,  natural  and  social. 
We  are  witnessing  in  these  countries  the  emergence  of  what  William 
Graham  Sumner  once  designated  as  "orthodox"  sciences."  The  social 
sciences  in  present-day  Russia  all  take  their  start  from  the  Marxian 
ideology.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the  same  fields  must  contribute  to  a 
defense  of  Fascism.  And  even  the  natural  sciences — physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biology — are  likely  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ruling  class  in 
these  countries  at  any  time  their  findings  run  counter  to  the  fixed  ideas 
and  practices  of  those  in  power.  There  is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
very  repressive  atmosphere  of  dictatorship  may  in  time  influence  the 
whole  advancement  of  science.  Free  inquiry  does  not  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  repression  and  conformity. 

The  whole  question  as  it  regards  patriotism  to  a  dominant  state  was 
admirably  put  by  Gaston  Paris,  the  famous  French  philologist,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  given  in  Paris  in  December,  1870,  at  the  time  of  the 
German  attack  upon  the  French  capital  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Naturally  French  patriotism  and  chauvinism  were  at  a  high 
pitch.   The  great  scholar  remarked : 

"In  general,  I  do  not  believe  that  patriotism  has  any  cause  for  a  conflict 
with  science.  University  chairs  are  not  rostrums ;  it  is  turning  them  away 
from  their  real  destination  to  make  them  serve  for  the  defense  or  the 
attack  of  anything  outside  of  their  intellectual  aim.  I  profess  absolutely 
and  without  reservation  this  doctrine:  that  science  has  no  other  object 
than  the  truth,  and  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  care  as  to  the 

16  Selection^  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

17  See  William  Graham  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  p.  632. 
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consequences,  good  or  bad,  regrettable  or  fortunate,  which  that  truth  may- 
have  in  practice.  He  who  through  a  patriotic  motive,  religious,  and  even 
moral,  allows  himself,  in  the  facts  that  he  is  studying,  in  the  conclusions 
that  he  draws,  the  least  concealment,  the  slightest  alteration,  is  not  worthy 
of  holding  his  place  in  the  great  laboratory  where  probity  is  a  claim  for 
admission  more  indispensable  than  skill.  Thus  understood,  the  studies 
that  we  share,  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  in  all  civilized  countries, 
form,  above  nationalities  which  are  restricted,  diverse,  and  too  often 
hostile,  a  great  fatherland  which  no  war  soils,  which  no  conqueror 
threatens,  and  in  which  men's  souls  find  the  refuge  and  the  unity  that  the 
City  of  God  has  given  them  in  other  times. "^^ 

112.    The  Cultural  Background  of  Philosophy  ^^ 

This  original  material  [of  group  experience  of  primitive  societies 
expressed  in  beliefs  and  traditions,  hopes  and  fears]  has,  however, 
to  pass  through  at  least  two  stages  before  it  becomes  philosophy 
proper.  One  is  the  stage  in  which  stories  and  legends  and  their  ac- 
companying dramatizations  are  consolidated.  At  first  the  emotional- 
ized records  of  experiences  are  largely  casual  and  transitory.  Events 
that  excite  the  emotions  of  an  individual  are  seized  upon  and  lived 
over  in  tale  and  pantomime.  But  some  experiences  are  so  frequent 
and  recurrent  that  they  concern  the  group  as  a  whole.  They  are 
socially  generalized.  .  .  . 

The  systematic  and  obligatory  nature  of  such  [generalized]  doc- 
trines is  hastened  and  confirmed  through  conquests  and  political  con- 
solidation. As  the  area  of  a  government  is  extended,  there  is  a  definite 
motive  for  systematizing  and  unifying  beliefs  once  free  and  floating. 
...  It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  [to  assume]  that  under  social  in- 
fluences there  took  place  a  fixing  and  organizing  of  doctrines  and 
cults  which  gave  general  traits  to  the  imagination  and  general  rules  to 
conduct,  and  that  such  a  consolidation  was  a  necessary  antecedent  to 
the  formation  of  any  philosophy  as  we  understand  that  term. 

Although  a  necessary  antecedent,  this  organization  and  generaliza- 
tion of  ideas  and  principles  of  belief  is  not  the  sole  and  sufficient 
generator  of  philosophy.  There  is  still  lacking  the  motive  for  logical 
system  and  intellectual  proof.  This  we  may  suppose  to  be  furnished 
by  the  need  of  reconciling  the  moral  rules  and  ideals  embodied  in  the 
traditional  code  with  the  matter  of  fact  positivistic  knowledge  which 
gradually  grows  up.  For  man  can  never  be  wholly  the  creature  of 
suggestion  and  fancy.  The  requirements  of  continued  existence  make 
indispensable  some  attention  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  world.  Although 

18  Quoted  by  A.  Edward  Newton  in  his  article,  "A  Tourist  in  San  Francisco,"  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1934,  vol.  153,  p.  123.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

19  From  John  Dewey,  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  1920,  pp.  7-11,  12,  13,  14,  16-18,  22-23, 
25-27.     By  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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it  is  surprising  how  Httle  check  the  environment  actually  puts  upon 
the  formation  of  ideas,  since  no  notions  are  too  absurd  not  to  have 
been  accepted  by  some  people,  yet  the  environment  does  enforce  a  cer- 
tain minimum  of  correctness  under  penalty  of  extinction.  That  cer- 
tain things  are  foods,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  certain  places,  that 
water  drowns,  fire  burns,  that  sharp  points  penetrate  and  cut,  that 
heavy  things  fall  unless  supported,  that  there  is  a  certain  regularity  in 
the  changes  of  day  and  night  and  the  alternation  of  hot  and  cold,  wet 
and  dry: — such  prosaic  facts  force  themselves  upon  even  primitive 
attention.  .  .  .  Gradually  there  grows  up  a  body  of  homely  general- 
izations preserving  and  transmitting  the  wisdom  of  the  race  about  the 
observed  facts  and  sequences  of  nature.  This  knowledge  is  espe- 
cially connected  with  industries,  arts  and  crafts  where  observation  of 
materials  and  processes  is  required  for  successful  action,  and  where 
action  is  so  continuous  and  regular  that  spasmodic  magic  will  not 
suffice.  .  .  . 

...  As  the  arts  and  crafts  develop  and  become  more  elaborate, 
the  body  of  positive  and  tested  knowledge  enlarges,  and  the  sequences 
observed  become  more  complex  and  of  greater  scope.  Technologies 
of  this  kind  give  that  common  sense  knowledge  of  nature  out  of  which 
science  takes  its  origin.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time  the  imaginative  body  of  beliefs  closely  connected 
with  the  moral  habits  of  a  community  group  and  with  its  emotional 
indulgences  and  consolations  persists  side  by  side  with  the  growing 
body  of  matter  of  fact  knowledge.  Wherever  possible  they  are  inter- 
laced. At  other  points,  their  inconsistencies  forbid  their  interweaving, 
but  the  two  things  are  kept  apart  as  if  in  different  compartments. 
Since  one  is  merely  superimposed  upon  the  other  their  incompatibility 
is  not  felt,  and  there  is  no  need  of  reconciliation.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  the  time  came  when  matter  of  fact  knowledge  in- 
creased to  such  bulk  and  scope  that  it  came  into  conflict  with  not 
merely  the  detail  but  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  traditional  and 
imaginative  beliefs.  Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  of  how 
and  why,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  just  what  happened  in  what  we 
term  the  sophistic  movement  in  Greece,  within  which  originated  phi- 
losophy proper  in  the  sense  in  which  the  western  world  understands 
that  term.  .  .  .  Although  Socrates  [the  greatest  Sophist]  was  doubt- 
less sincerely  interested  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  sides,  yet  the 
fact  that  he  approached  the  matter  from  the  side  of  matter  of  fact 
method,  giving  its  canons  and  criteria  primacy,  was  enough  to  bring 
him  to  the  condemnation  of  death  as  a  contemner  of  the  gods  and  a 
corrupter  of  youth. 

The  fate  of  Socrates  and  the  ill-fame  of  the  Sophists  may  be  used 
to  suggest  some  of  the  striking  contrasts  between  traditional  emo- 
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tionalized  belief  on  one  hand  and  prosaic  matter  of  fact  knowledge 
on  the  other : — the  purpose  of  the  comparison  being  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  while  all  the  advantages  of  what  we  call  science  were  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  the  advantages  of  social  esteem  and  authority, 
and  of  intimate  contact  with  what  gives  life  its  deeper  lying  values 
were  on  the  side  of  traditional  belief.  To  all  appearances,  the  specific 
and  verified  knowledge  of  the  environment  had  only  a  limited  and 
technical  scope.  .  .  . 

Yet  the  more  acute  and  active  minds  [of  Athens],  hke  that  of  Plato 
himself,  could  no  longer  be  content  to  accept,  along  with  the  con- 
servative citizen  of  the  time,  the  old  beliefs  in  the  old  way.  The 
growth  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  the  critical,  inquiring  spirit  un- 
dermined these  in  their  old  form.  The  advantages  in  definiteness,  in 
accuracy,  in  verifiability  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  new  knowledge. 
Tradition  was  noble  in  aim  and  scope,  but  uncertain  in  foundation. 
The  unquestioned  life,  said  Socrates,  was  not  one  fit  to  be  lived  by 
man,  who  is  a  questioning  being  because  he  is  a  rational  being.  Hence 
he  must  search  out  the  reason  of  things,  and  not  accept  them  from 
custom  and  political  authority.  What  was  to  be  done?  Develop  a 
method  of  rational  investigation  and  proof  which  should  place  the 
essential  elements  of  traditional  belief  upon  an  unshakable  basis ;  de- 
velop a  method  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  while  purifying  tra- 
dition should  preserve  its  moral  and  social  values  unimpaired ;  nay, 
by  purifying  them,  add  to  their  power  and  authority.  To  put  it  in  a 
word,  that  which  had  rested  upon  custom  was  to  be  restored,  resting 
no  longer  upon  the  habits  of  the  past,  but  upon  the  very  metaphysics 
of  Being  and  the  Universe.  Metaphysics  is  a  substitute  for  custom  as 
the  source  and  guarantor  of  higher  moral  and  social  values — that  is 
the  leading  theme  of  the  classic  philosophy  of  Europe,  as  evolved  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle — a  philosophy,  let  us  always  recall,  renewed  and 
restated  by  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Medieval  Europe. 

Out  of  this  situation  emerged,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  entire  tradition 
regarding  the  function  and  office  of  philosophy  which  till  very  recently 
has  controlled  the  systematic  and  constructive  philosophies  of  the 
western  world.  If  I  am  right  in  my  main  thesis  that  the  origin  of 
philosophy  lay  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  types  of 
mental  product,  then  the  key  is  in  our  hands  as  to  the  main  traits  of 
subsequent  philosophy  so  far  as  that  was  not  of  a  negative  and  hetero- 
dox kind.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  did  not  develop  in  an  unbiased 
way  from  an  open  and  unprejudiced  origin.  It  had  its  task  cut  out  for 
it  from  the  start.  It  had  a  mission  to  perform,  and  it  was  sworn  in 
advance  to  that  mission.  It  had  to  extract  the  essential  moral  kernel 
out  of  the  threatened  traditional  beliefs  of  the  past.  So  far  so  good; 
the  work  was  critical  and  in  the  interests  of  the  only  true  conserva- 
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tism — that  which  will  conserve  and  not  waste  the  values  wrought  out 
by  humanity.  But  it  was  also  precommitted  to  extracting  this  moral 
essence  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  past  beliefs.  The  associa- 
tion with  imagination  and  with  social  authority  was  too  intimate  to  be 
deeply  disturbed.  It  was  not  possible  to  conceive  of  the  content  of  so- 
cial institutions  in  any  form  radically  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  existed  in  the  past.  It  became  the  work  of  philosophy  to  justify 
on  rational  grounds  the  spirit,  though  not  the  form,  of  accepted  beliefs 
and  traditional  customs.  .  .  . 

All  philosophies  of  the  classic  type  have  made  a  fixed  and  funda- 
mental distinction  between  two  realms  of  existence.  One  of  these 
corresponds  to  the  religious  and  supernatural  world  of  popular  tradi- 
tion, which  in  its  metaphysical  rendering  became  the  world  of  highest 
and  ultimate  reality.  Since  the  final  source  and  sanction  of  all  im- 
portant truths  and  rules  of  conduct  in  community  life  had  been  found 
in  superior  and  unquestioned  religious  beliefs,  so  the  absolute  and 
supreme  reality  of  philosophy  afforded  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  truth 
about  empirical  matters,  and  the  sole  rational  guide  to  proper  social 
institutions  and  individual  behavior.  Over  against  this  absolute  and 
noumenal  reality  which  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the  systematic 
discipline  of  philosophy  itself  stood  the  ordinary  empirical,  relatively 
real,  phenomenal  world  of  everyday  experience.  It  was  with  this 
world  that  the  practical  affairs  and  utilities  of  men  were  connected.  It 
was  to  this  imperfect  and  perishing  world  that  matter  of  fact,  posi- 
tivistic  science  referred. 

This  is  the  trait  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  affected  most  deeply  the 
classic  notion  about  the  nature  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  office  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  transcend- 
ent, absolute  or  inner  reality  and  of  revealing  to  man  the  nature  and 
features  of  this  ultimate  and  higher  reality.  It  has  therefore  claimed 
that  it  was  in  possession  of  a  higher  organ  of  knowledge  than  is  em- 
ployed by  positive  science  and  ordinary  practical  experience,  and  that 
It  is  marked  by  a  superior  dignity  and  importance — a  claim  which  is 
undeniable  if  philosophy  leads  man  to  proof  and  intuition  of  a  Reality 
beyond  that  open  to  day-by-day  life  and  the  special  sciences.  .  .  . 

If  any  one  will  commence  without  mental  reservations  to  study  the 
history  of  philosophy  not  as  an  isolated  thing  but  as  a  chapter  in  the 
development  of  civilization  and  culture ;  if  one  will  connect  the  story 
of  philosophy  with  a  study  of  anthropology,  primitive  life,  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  literature  and  social  institutions,  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted that  he  will  reach  his  own  independent  judgment  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  account  which  has  been  presented  today.  Considered  in  this 
way,  the  history  of  philosophy  will  take  on  a  new  significance.  What 
is  lost  from  the  standpoint  of  would-be  science  is  regained  from  the 
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standpoint  of  humanity.  Instead  of  the  disputes  of  rivals  about  the 
nature  of  reality,  we  have  the  scene  of  human  clash  of  social  purpose 
and  aspirations.  Instead  of  impossible  attempts  to  transcend  experi- 
ence, we  have  the  significant  record  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  formulate 
the  things  of  experience  to  which  they  are  most  deeply  and  passion- 
ately attached.  Instead  of  impersonal  and  purely  speculative  endeavors 
to  contemplate  as  remote  beholders  the  nature  of  absolute  things-in- 
themselves,  we  have  a  living  picture  of  the  choice  of  thoughtful  men 
about  what  they  would  have  life  to  be.  .  .  . 

Any  one  of  you  who  arrives  at  such  a  view  of  past  philosophy  will 
of  necessity  be  led  to  entertain  a  quite  definite  conception  of  the  scope 
and  aim  of  future  philosophizing.  He  will  inevitably  be  committed  to 
the  notion  that  what  philosophy  has  been  unconsciously,  without 
knowing  or  intending  it,  and,  so  to  speak,  under  cover,  it  must  hence- 
forth be  openly  and  deliberately.  When  it  is  acknowledged  that  under 
disguise  of  dealing  with  ultimate  reality,  philosophy  has  been  occupied 
with  the  precious  values  embedded  in  social  traditions,  that  it  has 
sprung  from  a  clash  of  social  ends  and  from  a  conflict  of  inherited  in- 
stitutions with  incompatible  contemporary  tendencies,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  task  of  future  philosophy  is  to  clarify  men's  ideas  as  to  the 
social  and  moral  strifes  of  their  own  day.  Its  aim  is  to  become  so  far 
as  is  humanly  possible  an  organ  for  dealing  with  these  conflicts.  That 
which  may  be  pretentiously  unreal  when  it  is  formulated  in  meta- 
physical distinctions  becomes  intensely  significant  when  connected 
with  the  drama  of  the  struggle  of  social  beliefs  and  ideals.  Philosophy 
which  surrenders  its  somewhat  barren  monopoly  of  dealings  with  Ulti- 
mate and  Absolute  Reality  will  find  a  compensation  in  enlightening  the 
moral  forces  which  move  mankind  and  in  contributing  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  to  attain  to  a  more  ordered  and  intelligent  happiness. 

113.   The  Interrelations  of  Science  and  Religion^" 

What,  then,  is  the  picture  which  science  draws  of  the  universe  to- 
day, the  picture  which  religion  must  take  account  of  (with  due  regard, 
of  course,  for  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  incomplete)  in  its  theology 
and  general  outlook  ?  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  as  follows :  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  universe  in  which  matter  and  energy,  time  and  space,  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  common  sense,  but  interlock  and  overlap  in 
the  most  puzzling  way.  A  universe  of  appalling  vastness,  appalling 
age,  and  appalling  meaninglessness.  The  only  trend  we  can  perceive 
in  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  a  trend  toward  a  final  uniformity  when 
no  energy  will  be  available,  a  state  of  cosmic  death. 

20  From  Julian  Huxley,  "Religion  Meets  Science,"  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mar.,  1931,  vol. 
147,  pp.  379-83.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Within  this  universe,  however,  on  one  of  the  smaller  satellites  of 
one  of  its  millions  of  millions  of  suns,  a  different  trend  is  in  progress. 
It  is  the  trend  we  call  evolution,  and  it  has  consisted  first  in  the  gene- 
sis of  living  out  of  non-living  matter,  and  then  in  the  steady  but  slow 
progress  of  this  living  matter  toward  greater  efficiency,  greater  har- 
mony of  construction,  greater  control  over  and  greater  independence 
of  its  environment.  And  this  slow  progress  has  culminated,  in  times 
which,  geologically  speaking,  are  very  recent,  in  the  person  of  man 
and  his  societies.  This  is  the  objective  side  of  the  trend  of  Ijfe ;  but  it 
has  another  side.  It  has  also  been  a  trend  toward  greater  activity  and 
intensity  of  mind,  toward  greater  capacities  for  knowing,  feeling,  and 
purposing ;  and  here,  too,  man  is  preeminent. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  both  these  trends,  of  the  world  of  lifeless 
matter  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  world  of  life  on  this  planet,  operate  with 
the  same  materials.  The  matter  of  which  living  things  are  composed 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  lifeless  earth  and  the  most  distant  stars; 
the  energy  by  which  they  work  is  part  of  the  same  general  reservoir 
which  sets  the  stars  shining,  drives  a  motor  car,  and  moves  the  planets 
or  the  tides.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  world-stuff.  And  since  man 
and  life  are  part  of  this  world-stuff,  the  properties  of  consciousness 
or  something  of  the  same  nature  as  consciousness  must  be  attributes 
of  the  world-stuff,  too,  unless  we  are  to  drop  an}^  belief  in  continuity 
and  uniformity  in  nature.  The  physicists  and  the  chemists  and  the 
physiologists  do  not  deal  with  these  mind-like  properties,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  not  so  far  discovered  any  method  of 
detecting  or  measuring  them  directly.  But  the  logic  of  evolution 
forces  us  to  believe  that  they  are  there,  even  if  in  lowly  form,  through- 
out the  universe. 

Finally,  this  universe  which  science  depicts  works  uniformly  and 
regularly.  A  particular  kind  of  matter  in  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances will  always  behave  in  the  same  way ;  things  work  as  they  do, 
not  because  of  inherent  principles  of  perfection,  not  because  they  are 
guided  from  without,  but  because  they  happen  to  be  so  made  that 
they  cannot  work  in  any  other  way.  When  we  have  found  out  some- 
thing about  the  way  things  are  made  so  that  we  can  prophesy  how 
they  will  work,  we  say  we  have  discovered  a  natural  law ;  such  laws, 
however,  are  not  like  human  laws,  imposed  from  without  on  objects, 
but  are  laws  of  the  objects'  own  being.  And  the  laws  governing  the 
evolution  of  life  seem  to  be  as  regular  and  automatic  as  those  govern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  planets. 

In  this  universe  lives  man.  He  is  a  curious  phenomenon:  a  piece 
of  the  universal  world-stuff  which,  as  result  of  long  processes  of 
change  and  strife,  has  become  intensely  conscious — conscious  of  it- 
self, of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world-stuff,  capable  of  con- 
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sciously  feeling,  reasoning,  desiring,  and  planning.  These  capacities 
are  the  result  of  an  astonishingly  complicated  piece  of  physical  ma- 
chinery— the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  his  brain.  The  limitations  to 
our  capacities  come  from  the  construction  of  our  brains  and  bodies 
received  through  heredity;  with  someone  else's  body  and  brain,  devel- 
opment even  in  the  same  environment  could  have  been  different.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  relative 
beings.  As  products  of  evolution,  our  bodies  and  minds  are  what  they 
are  because  they  have  been  molded  in  relation  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  very  senses  we  possess  are  relative — for  instance,  we 
have  no  electric  sense  and  no  X-ray  sense,  because  electrical  and  X-ray 
stimuli  of  any  magnitude  are  very  rare  in  nature.  The  working  of  our 
minds,  too,  is  very  far  from  absolute.  Our  reason  often  serves  only  as 
a  means  of  finding  reasons  to  justify  our  desires;  our  mental  being,  as 
modern  psychology  has  shown,  is  a  compromise — here  antagonistic 
forces  in  conflict,  there  an  undesirable  element  forcibly  repressed, 
there  again  a  disreputable  motive  emerging  disguised.  Our  minds,  in 
fact,  like  our  bodies,  are  devices  for  helping  us  to  get  along  somehow 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  We  are  entrapped  in  our  own  natures. 
Only  by  deliberate  effort,  and  not  always  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  use 
our  minds  as  instruments  for  attaining  unvarnished  truth,  for  prac- 
ticing disinterested  virtue,  for  achieving  true  sincerity  and  purity  of 
heart. 

I  do  not  know  how  religion  will  assimilate  these  facts  and  these 
ideas ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  assimilate  them  as  it 
has  assimilated  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  Newton  and  is  beginning  to 
assimilate  Darwin ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  sooner  the  assimilation  is 
effected,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody  concerned. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  almost  entirely  of  the  effect  of  science  upon 
the  religious  outlook — of  the  effect  of  scientific  method  upon  the  study 
of  religion  itself,  leading  us  to  the  idea  of  development  in  religion; 
and  of  the  effect  of  scientific  discoveries  in  general  upon  man's  picture 
of  the  universe,  which  it  is  the  business  of  religion  to  assimilate  in  its 
theology.  Now  I  must  say  something  about  the  limitations  of  science. 
Science,  like  art,  or  morality,  or  religion,  is  simply  one  way  of  han- 
dling the  chaos  of  experience  which  is  the  only  immediate  reality  we 
know.  Art,  for  instance,  handles  experience  in  relation  to  the  desire 
for  beauty,  or,  if  we  want  to  put  it  more  generally  and  more  philo- 
sophically, in  relation  to  the  desire  for  expressing  feelings  and  ideas 
in  esthetically  satisfying  forms.  Accuracy  of  mere  fact  is  and  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration  to  art.  .  .  . 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  chaos  of  experience  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficient  intellectual  and  practical  handling.  Sci- 
ence is  out  to  find  laws  and  general  rules,  because  the  discovery  of 
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a  single  law  or  rule  at  once  enables  us  to  understand  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  individual  happenings — as  the  single  law  of  gravitation  en- 
ables us  to  understand  the  fall  of  an  apple,  the  movement  of  the 
planets,  the  tides,  the  return  of  comets,  and  innumerable  other  phe- 
nomena. Science  insists  on  continual  verification  by  testing  against 
facts,  because  the  bitter  experience  of  history  is  that,  without  such 
constant  testing,  man's  imagination  and  logical  faculty  run  away  with 
him  and  in  the  long  run  make  a  fool  of  him.  And  science  has  every 
confidence  in  these  methods  because  experience  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  they  are  the  only  ones  by  which  man  can  hope  to  extend 
his  control  over  nature  and  his  own  destiny.  Science  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance merely  disinterested  curiosity,  the  desire  to  know  for  know- 
ing's sake ;  yet  in  the  long  run  the  new  knowledge  always  brings  new 
practical  power. 

But  science  has  two  inherent  limitations.  First,  it  is  incomplete,  or 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  partial,  just  because  it  only  concerns  itself 
with  intellectual  handling  and  objective  control.  And  secondly,  it  is 
morally  and  emotionally  neutral.  It  sets  out  to  describe  and  to 
understand,  not  to  appraise  or  to  assign  values.  Indeed,  science  is 
without  a  scale  of  values;  the  only  value  which  it  recognizes  is  that 
of  truth  and  knowledge. 

This  neutrality  of  science  in  regard  to  emotions  and  moral  and 
esthetic  values  means  that,  while  in  its  own  sphere  of  knowledge  it 
is  supreme,  in  other  spheres  it  is  only  a  method  or  a  tool.  What  man 
shall  do  with  the  new  facts,  the  new  ideas,  the  new  opportunities  of 
control  which  science  is  showering  upon  him  does  not  depend  upon 
science,  but  upon  what  man  wants  to  do  with  them ;  and  this  in  turn 
depends  upon  his  scale  of  values.  It  is  here  that  religion  can  become 
the  dominant  factor.  For  what  religion  can  do  is  to  set  up  a  scale  of 
values  for  conduct,  and  to  provide  emotional  or  spiritual  driving  force 
to  help  in  getting  them  realized  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
^n  undoubted  fact  that  the  scale  of  values  set  up  by  a  religion  will  be 
different  according  to  its  intellectual  background:  you  can  never 
wholly  separate  practice  from  theory,  idea  from  action.  Thus,  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  while  the  practical  task  of  science  is  to  pro- 
vide man  with  new  knowledge  and  increased  powers  of  control,  the 
practical  task  of  religion  is  to  help  man  to  live  and  to  decide  how  he 
shall  use  that  knowledge  and  these  powers. 

The  conflict  between  science  and  religion  has  come  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  religion  has  often  been  afraid  of  the  new  knowledge 
provided  by  science,  because  it  had  unfortunately  committed  itself  to 
a  theology  of  fixity  instead  of  one  of  change,  and  claimed  to  be  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  that  mattered.  It  therefore  seemed 
that  to  admit  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  new  knowledge  provided 
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by  science  would  be  to  destroy  religion.  Most  men  of  science  and 
many  thinkers  within  the  churches  do  not  believe  this  any  longer. 
Science  may  destroy  particular  theologies;  it  may  even  cause  the 
downfall  of  particular  brands  of  religion  if  they  persist  in  refusing 
to  admit  the  validity  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  it  cannot  destroy 
religion,  because  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  the 
religious  spirit  is  just  as  much  a  property  of  human  nature  as  is  the 
scientific  spirit. 

What  science  can  and  should  do  is  to  modify  the  forms  in  which 
the  religious  spirit  expresses  itself.  And  once  rehgion  recognizes  that 
fact,  there  will  no  longer  remain  any  fundamental  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  but  merely  a  number  of  friendly  adjustments  to 
be  made. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  do  not 
mean  that  science  should  dictate  to  religion  how  it  should  change  or 
what  form  it  should  take.  I  mean  that  it  is  the  business  and  the  duty 
of  the  various  religions  to  accept  the  new  knowledge  we  owe  to  sci- 
ence, to  assimilate  it  into  their  systems,  and  to  adjust  their  general 
ideas  and  outlook  accordingly.  The  only  business  or  duty  of  science 
is  to  discover  new  facts,  to  frame  the  best  possible  generalizations  to 
account  for  the  facts,  and  to  turn  knowledge  to  practical  account 
when  asked  to  do  so.  The  problem  of  what  man  will  do  with  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  power  which  science  has  put  into  his  hands 
is  probably  the  most  vital  and  the  most  alarming  problem  of  modern 
times.  At  the  moment,  humanity  is  rather  like  an  irresponsible  and 
mischievous  child  who  has  been  presented  with  a  set  of  machine  tools, 
a  box  of  matches,  and  a  supply  of  dynamite.  How  can  religion  ex- 
pect to  help  in  solving  the  problem  before  the  child  cuts  itself  or  blows 
itself  up  if  it  does  not  permeate  itself  with  the  new  ideas,  and  make 
them  its  own  in  order  to  control  them  ? 

That  is  why  I  say — as  a  human  being  and  not  as  a  scientist — ^that 
it  is  the  duty  of  religion  to  accept  and  assimilate  scientific  knowledge. 
I  also  believe  it  to  be  the  business  of  religion  to  do  so,  because  if 
religion  does  not  do  so,  religion  will  in  the  long  run  lose  influence 
and  adherents  thereby. 

I  see  the  human  race  engaged  in  the  tremendous  experiment  of 
living  on  the  planet  called  earth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  the  great  aim  of  this  experiment  must  be  to  make  life 
more  truly  and  more  fully  worth  living ;  the  religious  man  might  pre- 
fer to  say  that  the  aim  was  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
but  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

The  scientific  spirit  and  the  religious  spirit  both  have  their  parts 
to  play  in  this  experiment.  If  religion  will  but  abandon  its  claims  to 
fixity  and  certitude  (as  many  liberal  churchmen  are  already  doing), 
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then  it  can  see  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  something  essentially  sacred, 
and  science  itself  will  come  to  have  its  religious  aspect.  If  science 
will  remember  that  it,  as  science,  can  lay  no  claim  to  set  up  values,  it 
will  allow  due  weight  to  the  religious  spirit.  [See  Chapter  XIV,  Se- 
lection 94.] 

114.   A  View  Concerning  Scientific  Determinism  and  Personal  Life^^ 

Even  the  rudiments  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  behavior  serve  completely  to  destroy  the 
conventional  view  of  man  as  a  free  moral  agent,  capable  of  making 
unlimited  freedom  of  choice,  irrespective  of  his  biological  ancestry 
or  his  social  conditioning.  Differences  in  original  endowment  make 
it  quite  impossible  for  certain  individuals  to  react  in  identical  ways 
to  the  same  type  of  social  conditioning.  Diversities  in  surroundings 
and  experiences  lead  to  great  variations  in  the  social  conditioning 
of  individuals  and  in  the  complexes  thus  developed.  This  condition- 
ing of  response  determines  the  behavior  of  individuals,  and  any  such 
conception  as  that  of  ability  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner  independent 
of  inherited  traits  and  social  experience  is  the  most  transparent  non- 
sense to  anybody  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  human  psychology. 
Conduct  is  the  inevitable  resultant  of  a  vast  set  of  influences,  running 
from  the  general  physical  nature  of  mankind  and  the  particular  he- 
reditary traits  of  each  individual  to  the  effects  of  the  most  recent  set 
of  experiences  which  have  operated  upon  his  psyche.  Our  personal- 
ity at  any  time  is  but  a  cross-section  of  the  habit-complexes  which 
have  been  built  up  in  the  lifelong  process  of  conditioning.  Human 
behavior,  then,  reveals  a  process  of  strict  determinism  obeying  scien- 
tific laws  as  invariable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  about  this  conception,  as  it  merely  means 
that  human  conduct  is  not  independent  of  the  range  of  scientific 
fausation.  When  we  say  that  an  individual  "chooses"  some  action, 
we  can  only  mean,  in  scientific  terminology,  that  the  complex  of  con- 
ditioning which  led  him  to  the  type  of  action  "chosen"  was  more 
powerful  than  the  conditioning  which  pressed  him  toward  a  different 
decision.  That  man  has  the  power  to  select  in  an  arbitrary  and  inde- 
pendent manner  the  particular  conditioning  to  which  he  will  respond 
is  as  silly  in  its  scientific  assumptions  and  implications  as  to  hold  that 
an  apple  may  choose  whether  it  will  rise  or  fall  from  a  tree.  One 
should,  of  course,  differentiate  sharply  between  determinism  and  fa- 
talism, which  are  often  confused  but  are  fundamentally  different  in 
nature.   Determinism  means  that  nothing  happens  arbitrarily  but  al- 

21Froni  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Living  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1928,  pp.  50-52.  By  per- 
mission of  the  author. 
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ways  as  the  result  of  a  definite  chain  of  causation  in  harmony  with 
scientific  laws  and  processes.  Fatalism  implies  exactly  the  opposite, 
namely,  that  something  is  predestined  to  happen  in  some  particular 
fashion  at  a  given  time  wholly  independent  of  antecedent  or  pre- 
disposing circumstances. 

The  deterministic  position  carries  with  it  very  revolutionary  appli- 
cations to  social  policies.  It  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  no  one 
can  be  held  to  be  personally  responsible  for  his  actions,  for  they  are 
the  result  of  hereditary  and  social  conditions  over  which  he  had  little 
or  no  control.  Man  can  not  wilfully  be  perverse.  ...  If  one  wishes 
to  lessen  the  volume  of  crime  he  must  endeavor  to  decrease  or  elimi- 
nate those  social  habits,  customs  and  institutions  which  furnish  the 
basis  for  anti-social  conditioning  or  bad  habits.  The  conventional  the- 
ory of  punishment  as  social  revenge  for  arbitrary  or  wilful  perversity 
dissolves  at  once  in  the  light  of  the  contemporary  conceptions  of  the 
determination  of  conduct  through  biological  and  social  influences. 

It  is  frequently  held  that,  whatever  the  scientific  validity  of  the 
deterministic  view  of  life,  it  is  a  pessimistic  philosophy,  and  that  any 
rational  motivation  for  social  progress  and  reform  can  be  found  only 
in  conformity  with  the  free-will  hypothesis.  Exactly  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  The  free-will  conception  offers  no  basis  for  constructive  so- 
cial work.  .  .  .  From  the  deterministic  point  of  view  we  can  feel 
assured  that  the  person  who  is  born  with  normal  qualities  and  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  build  up  normal  social  habits  is  not  likely 
to  go  wrong.  We  can  thus  work  with  some  confidence  in  the  task  of 
improving  the  human  stock  biologically  and  in  eliminating  those  social 
environments  which  constitute  the  breeding-places  of  bad  habits  and 
of  anti-social  attitudes  and  actions. 
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115.    Interaction  the  Basic  Social  Process j 

Before  discussing  the  more  important  social  processes  themselves, 
the  nature  of  these  special  processes  of  interaction  should  be  indi- 
cated. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  define  and  describe  social  process 
itself. 

/  Social  processes  are  those  procedures,  forms  of  action,  or  move- 
/  ments  among  people  which  are  both  fundamental  to  social  life  and 
I    which  as  actions  or  movements  modify  and  influence  the  relations 
\of  persons  to  each  other  and  of  groups  of  persons  to  other  groups. 
It  is  evident  that  the  social  processes  result  from  contact  and  inter- 
action.  In  analyzing  the  various  social  processes,  in  fact,  we  are  but 
examining  into  the  details  of  the  larger  and  fundamental  process  of 
interaction  itself.   Opposition  and  co-operation,  competition  and  con- 
flict as  against  mutual  aid  and  sympathetic  intercourse,  phases  of  di- 
versification or  differentiation,  compromise  or  accommodation,  fusion 
or  assimilation,  and  even  biological  amalgamation — these  are  but  spe- 
cial classes  of  social  acts  or  movements  within  the  larger  field  of 
interaction. 

Social  processes  are  distinctly  related  to  the  social  order  or  social 
organization.  In  fact  the  study  of  social  processes  is  but  one  manner 
of  viewing  society,  while  the  study  of  social  order  and  culture  con- 
stitutes another  way  of  looking  at  the  same  thing.  One  might  with 
profit  refer  to  the  old  familiar  analogy  of  function  and  structure. 
"yVhen  we  analY7P  the  social  processes  we  are  concerned  with  the  so- 
cial functions,  the  interactional  patterns  of  indiyidnaU  and  grrmp'^ 
When  we  analvze  social  organization  andculture  we  are  dealing  more 
especiallv  with  the  framework  or  structure  of  society.  Truly  struc- 
ture and  function  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  treat  one 
without  reference  to  the  other.    (See  Chapter  II,  Selection  9.) 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young, 
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Processes  are  related  to  structure.  As  we  shall  see,  co-operation, 
competition,  conflict,  and  differentiation  are  all  closely  linked  to  the 
rise  of  order,  and  truly  the  major  processes  of  accommodation  and 
assimilation  but  reflect  another  view  of  fundamental  cultural  and  or- 
ganizational phases  of  the  economic,  political,  and  other  social  activi- 
ties. These  matters  will  become  more  evident  as  we  proceed.  (For 
a  discussion  of  certain  aspects  of  this  universal  process  of  interaction 
see  Young,  An  Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter  V.) 

Interaction  depends  upon  contact  of  individuals  and  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  movement  through  any  limited  space  inhabited  by  more 
than  one  person.  If  an  individual  would  avoid  interaction  with  his 
fellow  human  beings  he  must  isolate  himself  from  all  possible  con- 
tacts with  other  human  beings.  So  long  as  we  are  living  within  a 
radius  of  contact  with  others,  we  are  inevitably  bound  to  come  into 
relationship  with  them.  Interaction  takes  place  at  two  fundamental 
levels  of  contact,  the  first,  communication  or  gesture  and  language; 
the  second,  overt  gross  bodily  movement.  There  are  of  course  inter- 
actions set  up  by  other  stimuli — sight,  smell,  taste,  etc. — but  in  the 
social  world  these  are  usually  subordinate  or  supplementary  to  com- 
munication or  overt  bodily  movement.  Interaction  may  run  all  the 
•  way  from  very  casual,  incidental  contacts  to  those  most  intimate  and 
all-embracing  which  we  find  in  the  family,  clan,  congenial  association, 
religious  or  recreational  group,  economic  groups,  and  so  on.  Out  of 
the  casual  relations  very  few  patterns  of  habitual  contact  will  be  built 
up,  and  these  will  be  more  or  less  formal  and  impersonal  in  nature. 
In  the  primary  groups  such  as  the  family  or  in  highly  important 
secondary  groups  a  large  number  of  contact  patterns  involving  wide 
areas  of  the  personality  will  be  developed.  The  purpose  and  structure 
of  the  particular  group,  then,  are  closely  bound  up  with  the  inter- 
actional patterns  that  go  with  the  group  existence.  And  the  special 
social  processes  which  will  be  described  briefly  in  the  next  section  are 
simply  particular  forms  which  the  interactions  take  in  terms  of  the 
functions  of  the  group. 

Ii6.   The  Characteristics  of  the  Chief  Social  Processes^ 

In  this  selection  the  broad  general  features  of  the  principal  social 
processes  will  be  described.  This  description  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  various  papers  in  this  and  the  next  eight  chapters. 

Within  the  universal  process  of  interaction  there  are  special  forms 
of  contact.  Among  the  most  natural  areas  of  interaction — the  pri- 
mary we-groups  and  the  secondary  groups  as  well — we  find  two  basic 
processes :  co-operation  and  opposition,  the  latter  including  all  forms 

2  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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of  rivalry  and  struggle,  principally  denoted  by  the  terms  competition 
and  conflict. 

Co-operation  is  the  mutual  aid  which  members  of  a  group  extend 
to  each  other.  It  may  involve  helpfulness  all  the  v^ay  from  food- 
getting,  shelter  making,  toolmaking,  and  providing  other  material 
needs  up  to  assistance  and  concern  in  communal  organization  and 
control,  artistic  production,  and  religious  exercises.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental need  for  such  mutual  helpfulness  in  order  that  the  group  may 
survive.  Whatever  we  may  believe  concerning  the  origins  of  society, 
it  is  evident  that  men  early  discovered  that  they  could  accomplish 
much  more  by  working  and  playing  together  than  they  could  by 
proceeding  alone.  In  fact  there  are  many  evidences  of  prehuman  co- 
operation which  point  to  a  period  of  such  mutual  aid  at  an  uncon- 
scious, almost  instinctive  level.'  Out  of  this  mutual  aid,  comfort,  and 
co-operation  has  grown  the  sense  of  belonging  together,  of  unity, 
solidarity,  and  of  loyalty,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  we-groups. 
The  group  itself  becomes  a  symbol  or  object  of  value  for  the  mem- 
b^s.  For  them  it  takes  on  an  existence  of  its  own.  They  hold  that 
failure  to  co-operate  is  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  group.  In 
this  way  is  built  up  the  "group"  as  a  value  or  symbol  for  which  the 
individual  has  great  affection  and  for  which  in  a  crisis  he  may  even 
give  his  life.*  Co-operation  therefore  denotes  cohesion  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  group  for  common  purposes  of  all  sorts  :  economic,  politi- 
cal, religious,  artistic,  recreational,  etc. 

Yet  co-operation  is  not  the  only  form  of  interaction  which  we 
observe  in  the  elementary  we-group.  Even  with  the  sense  of  solidarity 
which  individuals  within  the  group  develop,  opposition  in  the  form 
of  rivalry,  competition,  and  struggle  also  expresses  itself.  Sometimes 
rivalry,  competition,  and  struggle  lead  to  open  conflict  between  mem- 
bers of  a  group  so  serious  at  times  as  to  threaten  the  necessary  group 
solidarity  itself.  The  rivalry  and  struggle  among  the  members  is 
fiihdamentally  directed  toward  securing  status,  position,  or  power 
over  others  within  the  group.  That  is,  the  members  wish  to  take  over 
certain  roles  within  the  society  which  will  be  recognized  by  their  fel- 
low members  as  their  natural  "rights"  and  as  essential  to  the  group 
solidarity  itself.  This  process  of  rivalry,  competition,  and  struggle  is 
just  as  natural  as  the  process  of  co-operation. 

The  basic  social  psychological  factors  of  ambivalence  of  interactions 
between  individuals  express  themselves  in  opposition  and  co-operation. 
This  ambivalence  as  it  works  itself  out  both  within  the  we-group 
and  especially  in  the  in-group  versus  out-group  relations  is  basic  to 

3  See  Wolfgang  Kohler,  The  Mentality  of  Apes,  rev.  ed.,  1927,  esp._  appendix._ 

4  Whether  or  not  the  group  as  such  has  external,  substantive  reality  is  of  little  importance 
compared  to  the  psychological  fact  that  people  believe  in  groups  as  symbols  of  the  things 
they  love  or  fear. 
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all  other  social  processes.  Co-operation  and  opposition  are  natural 
and  deep  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  in  his  relations  with 
his  fellows. 

These  two  processes,  opposition  and  co-operation,  together  lead  to 
more  specialized  functional  relations  within  the  we-group  itself  which 
we  shall  refer  to  as  differentiation.  By  differentiation  we  mean  the 
development  of  interactional  patterns  of  distinctive  functions  for  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  terms  first  of  certain  biological  differences 
such  as  age  and  sex,  and  secondly  in  terms  of  different  social  roles. 
But  as  we  shall  note,  the  biological  differences  do  not  produce  sepa- 
ration of  function  except  within  the  matrix  of  the  associational  life. 
Thus  age  and  sex  differences  have  a  definite  social  place.  The  older 
members  of  the  group  have  to  do  things  not  expected  of  the  younger 
members.  The  female  sex  is  both  biologically  and  socially  set  to  per- 
form certain  functions  not  expected  of  the  male.  In  time  the  division 
of  labor  results  in  occupational  levels  and  specializations  which  influ- 
ence many  other  sorts  of  interactions  of  individuals,  especially  in 
political,  religious,  and  leisure-time  groups. 

So,  too,  class  lines  begin  to  develop,  especially  as  separate  roles 
become  important,  in  regard  to  leadership  and  other  special  functions 
in  communal,  religious,  or  economic  fields  of  behavior.  The  tendency 
to  form  into  strata  or  classes  becomes  apparent  whenever  there 
emerges  division  of  labor,  and,  especially  in  our  own  culture,  when- 
ever differences  of  economic  wealth  are  taken  as  marks  of  status  and 
power.  Tliere  thus  arises  a  special  form  of  differentiation  which  we 
call  stratification. 

Once  division  of  labor  and  class  strata  are  developed,  the  larger 
we-group  or  community  begins  to  develop  within  itself  various  smaller 
group  cleavages.  These  various  subgroups  within  the  larger  society 
in  time  often  come  into  competition  or  conflict  with  each  other,  lead- 
ing to  a  further  social  process  which  we  call  accommodation. 

Accommodation  is  a  form  of  compromise  or  working  relationship 
which  is  struck  up  between  rivalrous  and  competing  groups  making 
possible  some  form  of  interaction  between  them,  but  which  does  not 
lead  to  the  merging  and  hence  destruction  of  the  identity  of  the  sepa- 
rate groups.  Often  the  accommodation  means  that  one  group  domi- 
nates the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  caste  systems,  and  class 
systems  generally.  Only  where  the  power  of  coercion  is  about  bal- 
anced do  the  groups  in  conflict  set  up  forms  of  accommodation  which 
leave  each  about  equal  in  power.  This  is  a  form  of  truce,  however, 
which  seldom  lasts  long. 

When  a  larger  we-group,  such  as  a  nation,  comes  in  time  into  con- 
tact with  some  other  highly  developed  nation,  opposition  or  compe- 
tition and  conflict  in  more  violent  forms  arise.    The  matter  is  also 
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illustrated  when  two  societies  with  divergent  culture  patterns  come 
into  contact  with  each  other,  as  in  the  intrusion  of  Teutonic  tribes 
into  the  Greco-Roman  world.  Here  we  see  repeated,  on  a  somewhat 
different  social-cultural  background,  the  processes  of  contact  and  in- 
teraction already  noted  as  taking  place  in  the  smaller  community.  But 
the  interaction  of  the  individual  members  of  one  group  with  another  is 
colored  at  many  points  by  ideas  and  practices  of  their  own  particular 
in-groups.  The  process  of  conflict  becomes  more  intense  because  of 
the  very  sense  of  solidarity  and  loyalty  which  is  engendered  within 
one's  own  we-group.  But  conflict  after  all  is  intermittent.  It  can  not 
go  on  forever.  Sooner  or  later  some  sort  of  balance  is  struck,  and 
compromise  or  accommodation  again  appears. 

Yet  even  rivalrous  and  competing  groups  may  go  beyond  conflict 
and  the  resulting  accommodation.  Unlike  accommodation,  in  which 
as  little  as  possible  of  one's  own  is  given  up,  there  arises  another 
process  in  which  there  is  a  merging,  unification,  or  fusion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  divergent  cultures  and  social  organization  of  two  rival- 
rous groups.  This  process  we  call  assimilation.  Out  of  this  emerges 
a  new  group  containing  elements  of  both  the  old  ones,  but  now  har- 
monized in  a  new  culture  and  a  new  social  order.  The  so-called 
"Americanization"  of  the  immigrant  when  really  successful  is  an 
illustration  of  assimilation.  Assimilation  must  usually  be  accompanied 
by  still  another  process,  biological  in  nature,  namely  amalgamation. 
That  is,  there  must  be  intermarriage  between  the  groups  which  come 
into  contact  in  order  that  the  assimilative  process  be  completed.  To 
maintain  biological  differences,  such  as  race  or  subrace,  retards  and 
prevents  genuine  assimilation.  So  long  as  one  group  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion the  marriage  of  its  members  to  another,  one  can  scarcely  speak 
of  assimilation  or  fusion  of  cultures  and  social  organization.  The 
introduction  of  new  cultural  or  racial  elements  into  a  society  gives 
rise  to  those  processes  of  social  change  which  we  call  evolution  and 
revolution.  Evolution  is  a  form  of  gradual,  somewhat  orderly  change, 
revolution  of  violent,  cataclysmic  change.  These  terms  are  at  best 
relative  since  no  evolution  takes  place  without  strain  and  stress,  and 
no  revolution  is  possible  without  profound  preliminary  and  back- 
ground changes  of  slower  and  less  violent  sort  than  occur  once  the 
revolution  is  under  way.  For  example,  the  French  and  Russian  revo- 
lutions both  rest  upon  gradual  social  changes  in  previous  decades. 

In  relation  to  social  change  many  writers  have  also  discussed  social 
disorganization  and  degeneration.  These  two  processes  are  really 
phases  of  change  interpreted  from  some  moral  or  ethical  standard  of 
the  culture  from  which  the  author  writes.  Properly  speaking,  dis- 
organisation refers  to  changes  going  on  within  a  given  social  or  indi- 
vidual structure  without  reference  to  goodness  or  evil.  Degeneration 
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refers  to  those  phases  of  disorganization  which  seem  clearly  to  lead 
to  less  effective  and  less  valuable  social  or  individual  patterns  of  life. 

117.   The  Relation  of  Competition  to  Some  Other  Social  Processes^ 

A  view  somewhat  different  from  the  above  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  competition  to  certain  other  basic  social  processes  is  found 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Park  and  Burgess,  who  have 
worked  out  in  considerable  detail  the  systematic  relations  of  the 
social  processes  to  each  other. 

Of  the  four  great  types  of  interaction — competition,  conflict,  accom- 
modation, and  assimilation — competition  is  the  elementary,  universal 
and  fundamental  form.  Social  contact,  as  we  have  seen,  initiates 
interaction.  But  competition,  strictly  speaking,  is  interaction  with- 
out social  contact.  If  this  seems  .  .  .  something  of  a  paradox,  it  is 
because  in  human  society  competition  is  always  complicated  with 
other  processes,  that  is  to  say,  with  conflict,  assimilation,  and  accom- 
modation. .  .  . 

Competition  and  freedom. — The  economic  organization  of  society, 
so  far  as  it  is  an  eflfect  of  free  competition,  is  an  ecological  organiza- 
tion. There  is  a  human  as  well  as  a  plant  and  an  animal  ecology.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  [the]  character  of  externality  in  human 
relations  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  society  and  social  life.  It  is 
merely  another  manifestation  of  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
distributive  aspect  of  society.  Society  is  made  up  of  individuals  spa- 
tially separated,  territorially  distributed,  and  capable  of  independent 
locomotion.  This  capacity  of  independent  locomotion  is  the  basis  and 
the  symbol  of  every  other  form  of  independence.  Freedom  is  funda- 
mentally freedom  to  move  and  individuality  is  inconceivable  without 
the  capacity  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  individual  experience  as 
a  result  of  independent  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  society  may  be  said  to 
exist  only  so  far  as  this  independent  activity  of  the  individual  is  con- 
trolled in  the  interest  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  problem  of  control,  using  that  term  in  its  evident  significance, 
inevitably  becomes  the  central  problem  of  sociology. 

Competition  and  control. — Conflict,  assimilation  and  accommoda- 
tion as  distinguished  from  competition  are  all  intimately  related  to 
control.  Competition  is  the  process  through  which  the  distributive 
and  ecological  organization  of  society  is  created.  Competition  deter- 
mines  the  distribution  of  population  territorially  and  vocationally. 

6  From  Robert  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924 
ed.,  pp.  506,  508-10.    By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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The  division  of  labor  and  all  the  vast  organized  economic  interde- 
pendence of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  characteristic  of 
modern  life  are  a  product  of  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  and  political  order,  which  imposes  itself  upon  this  competitive 
organization,  is  a  product  of  conflict,  accommodation  and  assimilation. 

Competition  is  universal  in  the  world  of  living  things.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  goes  on  unobserved  even  by  the  individuals  who 
are  most  concerned.  It  is  only  in  periods  of  crisis,  when  men  are 
making  new  and  conscious  efforts  to  control  the  conditions  of  their 
common  life,  that  the  forces  with  which  they  are  competing  get  identi- 
fied with  persons,  and  competition  is  converted  into  conflict.  .  .  . 

Accommodation,  assimilation,  and  competition. — Accommodation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  process  by  which  the  individuals  and  groups 
make  the  necessary  internal  adjustments  to  social  situations  which 
have  been  created  by  competition  and  conflict.  War  and  elections 
change  situations.  When  changes  thus  effected  are  decisive  and  are 
accepted,  conflict  subsides  and  the  tensions  it  created  are  resolved  in 
the  process  of  accommodation  into  profound  modifications  of  the 
competing  units,  i.e.,  individuals  and  groups.  A  man  once  thoroughly 
defeated  is,  as  has  often  been  noted,  "never  the  same  again."  Con- 
quest, subjugation,  and  defeat  are  psychological  as  well  as  social  proc- 
esses. They  establish  a  new  order  by  changing,  not  merely  the  status, 
but  the  attitudes  of  the  parties  involved.  Eventually  the  new  order  gets 
itself  fixed  in  habit  and  custom  and  is  then  transmitted  as  part  of 
the  established  social  order  to  succeeding  generations.  Neither  the 
physical  nor  the  social  world  is  made  to  satisfy  at  once  all  the  wishes 
of  the  natural  man.  The  rights  of  property,  vested  interests  of  every 
sort,  the  family  organization,  slavery,  caste  and  class,  the  whole  social 
organization,  in  fact,  represent  accommodations,  that  is  to  say,  limi- 
tations of  the  natural  wishes  of  the  individual.  These  socially  in- 
herited accommodations  have  presumably  grown  up  in  the  pains  and 
struggles  of  previous  generations,  but  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
and  accepted  by  succeeding  generations  as  part  of  the  natural,  inevita- 
ble social  order.  All  of  these  are  forms  of  control  in  which  competi- 
tion is  limited  by  status. 

Conflict  is  then  to  be  identified  with  the  political  order  and  with 
conscious  control.  Accommodation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  associated 
with  the  social  order  that  is  fixed  and  established  in  custom  and  the 
mores. 

Assimilation,  as  distinguished  from  accommodation,  implies  a  more 
thoroughgoing  transformation  of  the  personality — a  transformation 
which  takes  place  gradually  under  the  influence  of  social  contacts  of 
the  most  concrete  and  intimate  sort.  [See  Chapter  XXIII,  Selection 
1 60,  and  Chapter  XXV,  Selection  174.] 
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Ii8.    The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Nature^ 

Opposition,  including  both  competition  and  conflict,  and  co- 
operation go  together  in  nature  as  well  as  in  society.  The  impor- 
tance of  opposition  or  struggle  in  the  survival  of  species,  including 
man,  was  made  most  clear  by  Charles  Darwin,  the  English  natural- 
ist. So  many  unkind  things  have  been  said  about  Darwin,  so  much 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  about  his  thesis  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  natural  selection,  that  the  following  quotation  may 
be  valuable  in  giving  a  somewhat  extended  statement  of  his  theory 
as  well  as  in  furnishing  the  student  of  sociology  with  important 
facts  about  the  whole  process  of  interaction  in  nature  which,  in 
turn,  throw  light  on  the  operation  of  the  interactional  process  of 
opposition  in  society. 

Sociology,  like  other  sciences,  deals  with  events  in  nature. 
In  other  words,  the  principles  of  interaction  in  the  lower  species 
of  plants  and  animals  are  in  essence  not  unlike  the  fundamental 
processes  in  human  society,  although  in  the  latter,  of  course,  cul- 
ture, or  acquired  experience,  has  developed  to  modify  these.  The 
view  of  the  interplay  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  environment 
portrayed  by  Darwin  is,  therefore,  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
human  opposition. 

I  should  premise  that  I  use  the  term  Struggle  for  Existence  in  a 
large  and  metaphorical  sense,  including  dependence  of  one  being  on 
another,  and  including  (which  is  more  important)  not  only  the  life 
of  the  individual,  but  success  in  leaving  progeny.  Two  canine  animals 
in  a  time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with  each  other  which 
shall  get  food  and  live.  But  a  plant  on  the  edge  of  a  desert  is  said 
to  struggle  for  life  against  the  drought,  though  more  properly  it  should 
be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  pro- 
duces a  thousand  seeds,  of  which  on  an  average  only  one  comes  to 
maturity,  may  be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants  of  the 
same  and  other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground.  .  .  . 

In  looking  at  Nature,  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  the  foregoing 
considerations  always  in  mind — never  to  forget  that  every  single 
organic  being  around  us  may  be  said  to  be  striving  to  the  utmost  to 
increase  in  numbers ;  that  each  lives  by  a  struggle  at  some  perio.d  of 
its  life ;  that  heavy  destruction  inevitably  falls  either  on  the  young  or 
old,  during  each  generation  or  at  recurrent  intervals.    Lighten  any 

6  From  Charles  Darwin,  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the 
"Preservation  of  the  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  "The  World's  Qassics"  ed., 
1902,  pp.  58,  59-60,  62,  63,  68-71,  72.  By  permission  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  pub- 
lishers. 
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check,  mitigate  the  destruction  ever  so  little,  and  the  number  of  the 
species  will  almost  instantaneously  increase  to  any  amount.  .  .  . 

The  amount  of  food  for  each  species  of  course  gives  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  each  can  increase;  but  very  frequently  it  is  not  the 
obtaining  food,  but  the  serving  as  prey  to  other  animals,  which  deter- 
mines the  average  numbers  of  a  species.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stock  of  partridges,  grouse,  and  hares  on  any  large 
estate  depends  chiefly  on  the  destruction  of  vermin.  If  not  one  head 
of  game  were  shot  during  the  next  twenty  years  in  England,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  if  no  vermin  were  destroyed,  there  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  less  game  than  at  present,  although  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  game  animals  are  now  annually  killed.  .  .  . 

I  am  tempted  to  give  one  more  instance  showing  how  plants  and 
animals,  most  remote  in  the  scale  of  nature,  are  bound  together  by 
a  web  of  complex  relations.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show 
that  the  exotic  Lobelia  fulgens,  in  this  part  of  England,  is  never  vis- 
ited by  insects,  and  consequently,  from  its  peculiar  structure  never 
can  set  a  seed.  Many  of  our  orchidaceous  plants  absolutely  require 
the  visits  of  moths  to  remove  their  pollen-masses  and  thus  to  fertilise 
them.  I  have,  also,  reason  to  believe  that  humble-bees  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  fertilisation  of  the  heartsease  (Viola  tricolor),  for  other 
bees  do  not  visit  this  flower.  From  experiments  which  I  have  lately 
tried,  I  have  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the  ferti- 
lisation of  some  kinds  of  clover ;  but  humble-bees  alone  visit  the  red 
clover  (Tri  folium  pratense),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 
Hence  I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble- 
bees  became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red 
clover  would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number 
of  humble-bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  num- 
ber of  field-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests;  and  Mr.  H. 
Newman,  who  has  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  be- 
lieves that  "more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over 
England."  Now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every 
one  knows,  on  the  number  of  cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says,  "Near 
villages  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats 
that  destroy  the  mice."  Hence  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence 
of  a  feline  animal  in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine, 
through  the  intervention  first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency 
of  certain  flowers  in  that  district ! 

In  the  case  of  every  species,  many  different  checks,  acting  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  and  during  different  seasons  or  years,  probably 
come  into  play ;  some  one  check  or  some  few  being  generally  the  most 
potent,  but  all  concur  in  determining  the  average  number  or  even 
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the  existence  of  the  species.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  widely- 
different  checks  act  on  the  same  species  in  different  districts.  When 
we  look  at  the  plants  and  bushes  clothing  an  entangled  bank,  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  their  proportional  numbers  and  kinds  to  what 
we  call  chance.  But  how  false  a  view  is  this !  Every  one  has  heard 
that  when  an  American  forest  is  cut  down,  a  very  different  vegeta- 
tion springs  up ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  ancient  Indian  ruins 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  which  must  formerly  have  been  cleared 
of  trees,  now  display  the  same  beautiful  diversity  and  proportion  of 
kinds  as  in  the  surrounding  virgin  forests.  What  a  struggle  between 
the  several  kinds  of  trees  must  here  have  gone  on  during  long  cen- 
turies, each  annually  scattering  its  seeds  by  the  thousand ;  what  war 
between  insect  and  insect — ^between  insects,  snails,  and  other  animals 
with  birds  and  beasts  of  prey — all  striving  to  increase,  and  all  feed- 
ing on  each  other  or  on  the  trees  or  their  seeds  and  seedlings,  or  on 
the  other  plants  which  first  clothed  the  ground  and  thus  checked  the 
growth  of  the  trees !  Throw  up  a  handful  of  feathers,  and  all  must 
fall  to  the  ground  according  to  definite  laws ;  but  how  simple  is  this 
problem  compared  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  innumerable 
plants  and  animals  which  have  determined,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
the  proportional  numbers  and  kinds  of  trees  now  growing  on  the  old 
Indian  ruins ! 

The  dependency  of  one  organic  being  on  another,  as  of  a  parasite 
on  its  prey,  lies  generally  between  beings  remote  in  the  scale  of  na- 
ture. This  is  often  the  case  with  those  which  may  strictly  be  said  to 
struggle  with  each  other  for  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  locusts  and 
grass-feeding  quadrupeds.  But  the  struggle  almost  invariably  will 
be  the  most  severe  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  for 
they  frequent  the  same  districts,  require  the  same  food,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  dangers.  In  the  case  of  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, the  struggle  will  generally  be  almost  equally  severe,  and  we 
sometimes  see  the  contest  soon  decided:  for  instance,  if  several  va- 
rieties of  wheat  be  sown  together,  and  the  mixed  seed  be  resown, 
some  of  the  varieties  which  best  suit  the  soil  or  climate,  or  are  natu- 
rally the  most  fertile,  will  beat  the  others  and  so  yield  more  seed,  and 
consequently  in  a  few  years  quite  supplant  the  other  varieties.  .  .  . 

As  species  of  the  same  genus  have  usually,  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably, some  similarity  in  habits  and  constitution,  and  always  in 
structure,  the  struggle  will  generally  be  more  severe  between  species 
of  the  same  genus,  when  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other, 
than  between  species  of  distinct  genera.  We  see  this  in  the  recent 
extension  over  parts  of  the  United  States  of  one  species  of  swallow 
having  caused  the  decrease  of  another  species.  The  recent  increase 
of  the  missel-thrush  in  parts  of  Scotland  has  caused  the  decrease  of 
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the  song- thrush.  How  frequently  we  hear  of  one  species  of  rat  taking 
the  place  of  another  species  under  the  most  different  climates!  In 
Russia  the  small  Asiatic  cockroach  has  everywhere  driven  before  it 
its  great  congener.  .  .  .  We  can  dimly  see  why  the  competition  should 
be  most  severe  between  allied  forms,  which  fill  nearly  the  same  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature ;  but  probably  in  no  one  case  could  we  pre- 
cisely say  why  one  species  has  been  victorious  over  another  in  the 
great  battle  of  life. 

A  corollary  of  the  highest  importance  may  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  namely,  that  the  structure  of  every  organic  being 
is  related,  in  the  most  essential  yet  often  hidden  manner,  to  that  of 
all  other  organic  beings,  with  which  it  comes  into  competition  for  food 
or  residence,  or  from  which  it  has  to  escape,  or  on  which  it  preys. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  talons  of  the  tiger ; 
and  in  that  of  the  legs  and  claws  of  the  parasite  which  clings  to  the 
hair  on  the  tiger's  body.  But  in  the  beautifully  plumed  seed  of  the 
dandelion,  and  in  the  flattened  and  fringed  legs  of  the  water-beetle, 
the  relation  seems  at  first  confined  to  the  elements  of  air  and  water. 
Yet  the  advantage  of  plumed  seeds  no  doubt  stands  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  land  being  already  thickly  clothed  by  other  plants ;  so 
that  the  seeds  may  be  widely  distributed  and  fall  on  unoccupied 
ground.  In  the  water-beetle,  the  structure  of  its  legs,  so  well  adapted 
for  diving,  allows  it  to  compete  with  other  aquatic  insects,  to  hunt 
for  its  own  prey,  and  to  escape  serving  as  prey  to  other  animals.  .  .  . 

119.   The  Role  of  Competition  in  Human  Ecology^ 

Ecology  is  the  study  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, some  illustrations  of  which  we  have  had  in  the  excerpt  from 
Darwin  in  the  selection  quoted  above.  Human  ecology  is  the  study 
of  the  "changing  spatial  relationships  of  human  beings  and  human 
institutions."^  The  struggle  for  existence  of  plant  and  animal  as  well 
as  human  species  sets  up  certain  patterns  of  interrelation.  This  applies 
to  the  individuals  within  the  group  or  species  and  to  the  groups  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  How  the  matter  works  out  in  society  is 
shown  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  R.  D.  McKenzie : 

"Human  spatial  relationships  change  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
those  of  the  plant  or  animal.  The  fact  that  man  is  a  cultural  animal 
makes  his  ecological  organization  more  dynamic  and  unpredictable,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  interesting  and  important,  than  that  of  the  pre- 
cultural  organisms.  Social  and  political  organizations  tend  to  become 
accommodated  to  the  spatial  distribution  or  ecological  organization  re- 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

8  R.  D.  McKenzie,  "The  Scope  of  Human  Ecology,"  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology,  March- 
April.  1926,  vol.  10,  p.  316. 
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suiting  from  prevailing  forms  of  transportation.  The  introduction  of 
new  forms  of  communication  such  as  the  railway,  automobile,  telegraph, 
radio,  necessitates  a  reaccommodation  of  social  organization  to  the  new 
interpretation  of  spatial  distance. 

"Prior  to  the  advent  of  modern  industry,  and  even  in  parts  of  the 
world  today  where  machine  industry  has  not  yet  penetrated,  human  spa- 
tial distribution  and  social  organization  are  effected  on  a  primary  scale 
of  distance.  Communities  are  small,  compact  and  largely  self-sustaining 
units.  But  where  mechanical  has  replaced  human  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  commodities  great  transformations  have  taken 
place  in  both  ecological  and  social  organization.  A  new  order  of  spatial 
distribution,  characterized  by  mobility,  centralization,  segregation  and 
regional  economic  interdependence,  has  supplanted  the  old  order  of 
stability,  decentralization  and  local  economic  autonomy.  History  reveals 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  human  community  as  distance  becomes 
shortened  by  swifter  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  and  as 
mechanical  replaces  human  energy  in  the  production  of  material  com- 
modities. .  .  ."^ 

In  this  development  of  patterns  of  behavior,  competition  and  con- 
flict as  well  as  co-operation  play  a  part.  And  in  setting  the  direction  of 
interaction  geographical  barriers  have  a  place  (see  Young,  An  Intro- 
ductory Sociology,  Chapter  VII)  as  well  as  the  man-made  structures 
of  streets,  canals,  railway  lines,  factories,  etc. 

Yet  not  only  geography  and  man-made  topography  are  important; 
economic  organization,  founded  largely  on  competition  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  cultural  factors,  such  as  industrial  technology  and  political 
practices,  will  play  a  part. 

These  are  all  but  the  manifestations  of  the  various  functions  of 
human  activity  out  of  which  grow  up  what  sociologists  call  "natural 
areas."  The  matter  is  well  stated  by  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh  in  the 
following : 

"Now,  in  the  intimate  economic  relationships  in  which  all  people  are  in 
the  city  everyone  is,  in  a  sense,  in  competition  with  everyone  else.  It 
is  an  impersonal  competition — the  individual  does  not  know  his  com- 
petitors. It  is  a  competition  for  other  values  in  addition  to  those  rep- 
resented by  money.  One  of  the  forms  it  takes  is  competition  for  position 
in  the  community.  We  do  not  know  all  the  factors  involved,  but  each 
individual  influences  the  ultimate  position  of  every  other  individual. 

"In  this  competition  for  position  the  population  is  segregated  over  the 
natural  areas  of  the  city.  Land  values,  characterizing  the  various  nat- 
ural areas,  tend  to  sift  and  sort  the  population.  At  the  same  time  seg- 
regation re-emphasizes  trends  in  values. ^°  Cultural  factors  also  play  a  part 

9  McKenzie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316-17.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

10  The  nature  of  "value"  in  city  land  is  a  more  complex  problem  than  the  average  text  on 
economics  admits.  Other  cultural  factors  so  condition  the  economic  as  to  make  the  process 
of  "value" — for  it  is  a  process — one  difficult  to  analyze  and  state  in  abstract  terms  as  it 
applies  to  city  land. 
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in  this  segregation,  creating  repulsions  and  attractions.  From  the  mobile 
competing  stream  of  the  city's  population  each  natural  area  of  the  city 
tends  to  collect  the  particular  individuals  predestined  to  it.  These  indi- 
viduals, in  turn,  give  to  the  area  a  peculiar  character.  And  as  a  result 
of  this  segregation,  the  natural  areas  of  the  city  tend  to  become  distinct 
cultural  areas  as  well — a  'black  belt'  or  a  Harlem,  a  Little  Italy,  a  China- 
tow^n,  a  'stem'  of  the  'hobo,'  a  rooming-house  world,  a  'Towertown,'  or  a 
'Greenwich  Village,'  a  'Gold  Coast,'  and  the  like — each  with  its  charac- 
teristic complex  of  institutions,  customs,  beliefs,  standards  of  life,  tra- 
ditions, attitudes,  sentiments,  and  interests.  The  physical  individuality  of 
the  natural  areas  of  the  city  is  re-emphasized  by  the  cultural  individuality 
of  the  populations  segregated  over  them.  Natural  areas  and  natural 
cultural  groups  tend  to  coincide.    [See  Figure  5,  p.  103.] 

"A  natural  area  is  a  geographical  area  characterized  both  by  a  physical 
individuality  and  by  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  people  who  live  in 
it.  .  .  .  Just  as  there  is  a  plant  ecology  whereby,  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, like  geographical  regions  become  associated  with  like  'communities' 
of  plants,  mutually  adapted,  and  adapted  to  the  area,  so  there  is  a  human 
ecology  whereby,  in  the  competition  of  the  city  and  according  to  defin- 
able processes,  the  population  of  the  city  is  segregated  over  natural  areas 
into  natural  groups.  .  .  ."^^ 

The  development  and  continuity  of  any  particular  ecological  pat- 
tern is  determined  by  what  McKenzie  and  others  call  the  "major 
ecological  processes" :  "concentration,  centralization,  segregation,  in- 
vasion, and  succession."  These  are  really  specialized  phases  of  opposi- 
tion, co-operation,  accommodation,  and  other  fundamental  processes 
of  interaction  generally.  The  manner  in  which  these  special  ecological 
processes  operate  is  stated  by  McKenzie  in  the  following  comments : 

"Concentration.  This  is  the  tendency  of  an  increasing  number  of  human 
beings  or  human  utilities  to  congregate  within  a  definite  area.  Density 
represents  the  degree  of  concentration  at  a  given  time.  Concentration 
results  from  either  natural  increase  or  accretion  by  migration  or  from 
both.  .  .  . 

"The  limits  of  regional  concentration  vary  with  the  changing  conditions 
of  mobility  and  economic  organization.  In  the  relatively  static  regions 
of  the  Orient  concentration  is  regulated  by  the  conditions  of  local  food 
supply  based  upon  a  subsistence  standard  of  living.  Population  density 
in  these  regions  varies  directly  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple  food  commodity.  Fertile  valleys  are  always  densely 
populated,  the  less  fertile  uplands  sparsely  inhabited  and  the  arid  regions 
devoid  of  population.  Modern  industrialism  however  is  rapidly  changing 
these  conditions  just  as  it  has  changed  the  population  density  of  the  food 
producing   regions   of   Europe   and   America.      New   concentrations  of 

11  From  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  "The  Natural  Areas  of  the  City,"_  Papers  and  Proceedincjs  of 
the  Tiventieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  published  as  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1926,  vol.  32,  No.  1,  part  2,  pp.  191-92.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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population  are  rapidly  emerging  in  the  Orient  in  response  to  the  wider 
economic  organization  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  townward  tend- 
ency is  commencing,  draining,  as  in  the  western  world,  the  young  men 
and  women  from  the  food  producing  areas. 

"The  limits  of  population  concentration  in  the  new  focal  points  of 
industry  and  commerce  are  determined  by  the  relative  competitive 
strength  of  each  specific  region  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
manufactured  commodities.  Many  of  the  old  centers  of  commerce  have 
declined  in  importance  as  new  avenues  of  world  trade  have  supplanted 
the  older  routes,  and  many  regions  previously  uninhabited  have  suddenly 
become  areas  of  population  concentration  in  response  to  the  new  organi- 
zation of  industry. 

"Centrali:;ation.  The  process  of  centralization  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  concentration.  Centralization  implies  the  integration  of 
human  beings  or  human  interests  around  certain  pivotal  locations.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  given  area  tend  to  come  together  at  definite  places  for 
the  satisfaction  of  specific  common  interests  such  as  work,  education, 
religion,  sociability.  Centralization  is  thus  the  process  of  community 
formation ;  it  creates  the  'mainstreet'  of  the  country  village  and  the 
'city'  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Centralization  is  a  function  of  mobility; 
the  size,  shape  and  ecological  organization  of  a  community  are  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  communication.  .  .  . 

"The  process  of  centralization  operating  in  a  world  economy  of  great 
mobility  makes  for  specialization  of  communal  function.  Large  cities 
tend  to  become  specialized  centers  with  reference  to  interests  which 
transcend  local  and  national  boundaries.  The  modern  city  is  charac- 
terized by  the  role  it  plays  as  a  specialized  center  of  a  dominant  interest 
such  as  industry,  commerce,  finance,  recreation,  education,  art.  .  .  .  [See 
Chapter  VI,  Selection  38.] 

"Segregation.  Segregation  is  the  tendency  of  like  units  to  concentrate 
within  a  specific  area.  The  term  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  within  a  community.  The  attribute  of  segrega- 
tion may  be  income,  language,  race,  culture  or  combinations  of  these. 
The  degree  of  homogeneity  of  the  segregation  varies  with  the  time  the 
process  has  been  at  work,  with  the  significance  of  the  attributes  of  selec- 
tion and  with  the  conditions  of  mobility.  Every  area  of  segregation  is 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  combination  of  forces  of  selection.  There 
is  usually  however  one  attribute  of  selection  that  is  more  dominant  than 
the  others  and  which  becomes  the  determining  factor  of  the  particular 
segregation.  Economic  segregation  is  the  most  primary  and  general 
form.  It  results  from  economic  competition  and  determines  the  basic 
units  of  the  ecological  organization.  Other  attributes  of  segregation 
function  within  the  spheres  of  appropriate  economic  levels.  .  .  . 

"Invasion.  Invasion  is  a  process  of  group  displacement;  it  implies  the 
encroachment  of  one  area  of  segregation  upon  another,  usually  an  ad- 
joining area.  The  term  invasion  in  the  historic  sense  implies  the  dis- 
placement of  a  higher  by  a  lower  cultural  group.  While  this  is  perhaps 
the  more  common  process  in  the  local  community  it  is  not  however  the 
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only  form  of  invasion.  Frequently  a  higher  economic  group  drives  out 
the  lower  income  inhabitants,  thus  enacting  a  new  cycle  of  the  suc- 
cession. .  .  . 

"Succession.  In  human  and  plant  communities  change  seems  to  occur 
in  cyclic  fashion.  Regions  within  a  city  pass  through  different  stages  of 
use  and  occupancy  in  a  regularity  of  manner  which  eventually  may  be 
predictable  and  expressible  in  mathematical  terms.  The  process  of 
obsolescence  and  physical  deterioration  of  buildings  makes  for  a  change 
in  type  of  occupancy  which  operates  in  a  downward  tendency  in  rentals, 
selecting  lower  and  lower  income  levels  of  population  until  a  new  cycle 
is  commenced.  This  may  imply  a  complete  change  in  use  of  land  as 
when  a  residence  section  is  usurped  by  business,  or  a  new  development 
of  the  old  use  as  when  apartments  or  hotels  supplant  private  dwellings. 

"The  thing  that  characterizes  a  succession  is  a  complete  change  in 
population  type  between  the  first  and  last  stages  or  a  complete  change  in 
use  of  land.  .  .  ."^^ 

120.  Economic  Q>mpetition^' 

The  economists  have  used  the  term  competition  in  reference  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of  forms  of  wealth.  This  is  but  a 
special  phase  of  the  wider  social  process  of  competition.  And  the 
direction  which  economic  competition  will  take  depends  upon  the 
cultural  pattern  regarding  ownership  and  use  of  wealth.  Competi- 
tion and  struggle  for  status  among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  took  the  form  of  expression  of  economic  wealth  which 
was  given  to  one's  rivals  in  order  to  put  them  to  shame.  This  is  a 
form  of  economic  competition  unlike  our  own  wealth-accumulat- 
ing culture  traits,  but  we  express  our  wealth  by  other  devices  of 
prestige.  The  following  selection  gives  a  statement  of  economic 
competition  as  it  has  been  developed  under  modern  capitalism. 

But  what  is  [economic]  competition?  It  may  be  defined  in  general 
as  rivalry  for  income  by  the  method  of  giving  more  than  one's  rivals 
give  in  proportion  to  what  one  asks  in  return,  or  by  making  the  public 
think  so,  or  by  making  them  at  least  act  as  if  they  thought  so  to  the 
extent  of  buying  one's  goods  in  preference  to  those  of  one's  rival. 
Presumably  the  successful  competitor  is  giving  people  what  they 
want,  or  at  least  making  them  think  he  is  giving  them  what  he  has 
made  them  think  they  want.  And  this  is  a  process  to  which  Lincoln's 
saying  about  fooling  the  people  is  peculiarly  pertinent,  including  the 
part  about  fooling  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

Competition  includes,  of  course,  the  making  of  goods  to  sell,  and 
the  getting  of  things  to  make  them  with,  including  land  and  plant, 

12  From  McKenzie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  317,  318-19,  320-22.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

13  From  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,  1926,  p.  149.  By  permission  of 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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materials,  power,  and  labor,  and  the  privilege  of  operating,  in  cases 
where  that  is  not  automatically  open  to  all.  Thus  competition  extends 
to  many  forms  of  rivalry,  most  of  which  may  be  treated  as  subsidiary 
to  the  basic  struggle  of  business  enterprises  making  and  selling 
goods,  but  which  are  nevertheless  very  different  from  one  another. 
There  is  buyers'  and  sellers'  competition,  one-sided  and  two-sided 
competition,  competition  in  price,  in  quality,  in  advertising  and  sell- 
ing, and  in  securing  access  to  the  means  of  production.  There  is  com- 
petition of  consumers  for  goods,  competition  of  different  classes  of 
workers  to  secure  jobs,  to  hold  the  jobs  they  have  secured,  and  to 
obtain  advancement.  The  character  of  this  competition  differs  widely 
with  the  character  of  the  work,  from  the  unskilled  casual  laborer  to 
the  high-grade  professional  expert  on  a  salaried  basis,  while  the  pro- 
fessional man  who  is  in  business  for  himself  differs  from  all  the 
others,  presenting  a  mixture  of  business  competition  with  profes- 
sional standards  and  obligations,  punctilios  and  restraints.  But  for 
that  matter  ...  all  kinds  of  competition  are  subject  to  some  of  these 
informal  and  self-imposed  restraints,  violations  being  stigmatized  as 
unfair  or  predatory  or  cut-throat  competition. 


121.  The  Manner  in  Which  Economic  and  Other  Competition  Works 
under  Modern  Capitalism^* 

The  following  selection  reveals  the  manner  in  which  modern 
economic  competition,  abetted  by  advertising,  operates  in  our 
society. 

Because  of  the  incessant  appearance  of  new  products  and  new 
methods  the  American  advertiser  had  to  obtain  favorable  publicity 
not  for  his  own  product  alone  but  equally  for  the  whole  class  of 
commodities  which  it  represented.  The  man. with  California  oranges 
to  sell  had  first  to  make  oranges  the  favorite  fruit  at  the  breakfast 
table  before  he  could  give  much  attention  to  explaining  the  particular 
merits  of  fruit  grown  in  his  own  locality.  The  Postum  manufacturer 
prepared  the  way  for  his  own  product  by  undermining  the  established 
position  of  coffee.  Bread,  meat  and  milk  were  praised  in  general  as 
well  as  in  particular.  Rivals  interested  in  the  same  commodity  had 
to  league  together  in  common  defense ;  there  were  two  thousand  trade 
associations  in  1927.  "Oil  and  gas  and  coal  are  fighting  for  the  job 
of  heating  the  country,"  wrote  Merle  Thorpe.  "Electric  refrigeration 
and  ice  are  fighting  for  the  job  of  cooling  it.  .  .  .  You  are  besieged, 
not  so  much  by  men  seeking  to  sell  the  same  product  as  by  those  who 

14  From  Preston  W.   Slosson,  The  Great  Crusade  and  After:  1914-1928,  1931,  pp.  364-67. 
By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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urge  concrete  against  brick,  asbestos  against  cedar  shingle,  metal  lath 
against  wood,  wallboard  against  plaster,  linoleum  against  oak."^^ 

The  history  of  the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  "Great  Powers"  of 
American  industry  is  a  curious  one.  As  one  writer  pointed  out, 

".  .  .  The  carpet-tack  industry  grapples  with  the  oriental  rug  industry, 
because  nobody  who  uses  oriental  rugs  needs  carpet  tacks.  The  oriental 
rug  interests  ally  themselves  with  their  old-time  enemy  the  domestic 
rug  makers,  to  attack  the  Brussels  carpet  people.  Whereupon  Brussels 
carpets  appeal  for  help  to  carpet  tacks,  which  in  turn  persuade  linoleum 
to  fall  into  line."  ^^  .  .  . 

First,  and  most  confidently,  he  [an  observer]  would  conclude  that 
the  American  people  were  free  spenders.  Advertisements  said  little 
about  low  price  and  very  much  about  "the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run,"  or  "you  may  pay  a  little  more,  but  — "  followed  by  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  commodity  in  question.  A  French  perfume  failing  to  sell 
at  ordinary  rates,  its  price  was  raised,  the  advertising  slogan  became : 
"It  costs  a  little  more  but  Milady  deserves  the  best,"  and  a  fortune 
was  made.  When  shoes  of  identical  make,  in  one  experiment,  were 
displayed  in  the  windows  at  six  dollars  and  at  twelve  dollars  a  pair, 
the  twelve-dollar  pairs  sold  out  the  more  quickly.  One  firm  sold 
bedding  from  the  same  grade  of  feathers  under  five  trade  names  and 
at  five  prices  to  reach  different  markets.  Finding  that  nearly  every 
home  had  its  automobile,  advertisers  strove  to  widen  their  market  by 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  an  extra  car  for  the  wife  and  children, 
and  watchmakers  succeeded  in  impressing  their  public  with  the  need 
for  both  a  wrist  watch  in  the  daytime  and  a  pocket  watch  in  the 
evening. 

Closely  related  to  the  premium  on  costliness  as  a  positive  advantage 
in  goods  was  the  emphasis  on  social  competition — "keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses."  Social  standards  were  fixed  not  by  the  economic  class 
in  which  the  consumer  lived  but  by  the  class  immediately  above.  An 
"aristocratic"  cigarette  or  piano  or  automobile,  something  "exclu- 
sive," used  by  "men  and  women  of  discriminating  taste"  or  by  "the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,"  was  sure  of  success  in  the  American 
democracy.  Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  hotel  was  sneered  at  as  "pro- 
viding exclusiveness  for  the  masses,"  but  that  would  be  a  literal  de- 
scription of  half  the  advertising  of  the  period.  Millions  of  people 
bought  clothes  advertised  as  "different,"  or  beauty  secrets  alleged  to 
be  hitherto  known  only  to  nobility,  or  books  advertised  to  appeal 
only  to  "the  emancipated  few,"  or  the  particular  brand  of  cigarette 

15  From  Merle  Thorpe,  "The  Business  Revolution  of  1927-1937,"  Nation's  Business,  Mar., 
1927,  vol.  15,  p.  27.  Reprinted  by  permission.  See  also  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink, 
Your  Money's  Worth,  1927,  p.  33;  and  W.  A.  White,  Masks  in  a  Pageant,  1928,  p.  445. 

16  From  Philip  Wagner,  "Cigarettes  vs.  Candy,"  New  Republic,  Feb.  13,  1929,  vol.  57,  p. 
343.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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patronized  by  a  movie  star  or  a  baseball  hero.  Advertisers  subtly 
flattered  the  reader  by  always  depicting  scenes  of  comfort  or  luxury 
in  their  illustration ;  if  the  goods  were  as  commonplace  as  oilcloth 
or  kitchen  furniture  they  would  be  attractively  shown  in  the  pictured 
interior  of  a  grand  mansion. 
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122.   Mutual  Aid  as  a  Factor  in  Evolution^ 

While  Charles  Darwin  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  interrelation 
of  opposition  or  struggle  with  co-operation  or  mutual  aid,  it  was 
the  Russian  geographer  and  naturalist  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin 
who  made  us  more  fully  aware  of  the  place  of  co-operation  in 
animal  and  plant  nature.  In  the  following  selection  he  states  his 
fundamental  position  in  contrast  to  Darwin's.  (See  Chapter  XVII, 
Selection  ii8.) 

Two  aspects  of  animal  life  impressed  me  most  during  the  journeys 
which  I  made  in  my  youth  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Northern  Man- 
churia. One  of  them  was  the  extreme  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  most  species  of  animals  have  to  carry  on  against  an 
inclement  Nature;  the  enormous  destruction  of  life  which  periodi- 
cally results  from  natural  agencies;  and  the  consequent  paucity  of 
life  over  the  vast  territory  which  fell  under  my  observation.  And  the 
other  was,  that  even  in  those  few  spots  where  animal  life  teemed  in 
abundance,  I  failed  to  find — although  I  was  eagerly  looking  for  it — 
that  bitter  struggle  for  the  means  of  existence,  among  animals  be- 
longing to  the  same  species,  which  was  considered  by  most  Darwinists 
(though  not  always  by  Darwin  himself)  as  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  struggle  for  life,  and  the  main  factor  of  evolution. 

The  terrible  snow-storms  which  sweep  over  the  northern  portion 
of  Eurasia  in  the  later  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  glazed  frost  that 
often  follows  them;  the  frosts  and  the  snow-storms  which  return 
every  year  in  the  second  half  of  May,  when  the  trees  are  already  in 
full  blossom  and  insect  life  swarms  everywhere ;  the  early  frosts  and, 
occasionally,  the  heavy  snowfalls  in  July  and  August,  which  suddenly 

1  Reprinted  from  Mutual  Aid,  A  Factor  in  Evolution,  by  Peter  Kropotkin,  rev.  ed.,  1916, 
pp.  1-3,  4,  S-6,  7-8;  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
authorized   publishers. 
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destroy  myriads  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  second  broods  of  the  birds 
in  the  prairies ;  the  torrential  rains,  due  to  the  monsoons,  which  fall 
in  more  temperate  regions  in  August  and  September — resulting  in 
inundations  on  a  scale  which  is  only  known  in  America  and  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  swamping,  on  the  plateaus,  areas  as  wide  as  European 
States;  and  finally,  the  heavy  snowfalls,  early  in  October,  which 
eventually  render  a  territory  as  large  as  France  and  Germany  abso- 
lutely impracticable  for  ruminants,  and  destroy  them  by  the  thousand 
— these  were  the  conditions  under  which  I  saw  animal  life  struggling 
in  Northern  Asia.  They  made  me  realize  at  an  early  date  the  over- 
whelming importance  in  Nature  of  what  Darwin  described  as  "the 
natural  checks  to  over-multiplication,"  in  comparison  to  the  struggle 
between  individuals  of  the  same  species  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
which  may  go  on  here  and  there,  to  some  limited  extent,  but  never 
attains  the  importance  of  the  former.  Paucity  of  life,  under-popula- 
tion — not  over-population — ^being  the  distinctive  feature  of  that  im- 
mense part  of  the  globe  which  we  name  Northern  Asia,  I  conceived 
since  then  serious  doubts — which  subsequent  study  has  only  con- 
firmed— as  to  the  reality  of  that  fearful  competition  for  food  and  life 
within  each  species,  which  was  an  article  of  faith  with  most  Darwin- 
ists, and,  consequently,  as  to  the  dominant  part  which  this  sort  of 
competition  was  supposed  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  new  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  I  saw  animal  life  in  abundance,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  lakes  where  scores  of  species  and  millions  of 
individuals  came  together  to  rear  their  progeny;  in  the  colonies  of 
rodents;  in  the  migrations  of  birds  which  took  place  at  that  time  on 
a  truly  American  scale  along  the  Usuri ;  and  especially  in  a  migra- 
tion of  fallow-deer  which  I  witnessed  on  the  Amur,  and  during  which 
scores  of  thousands  of  these  intelligent  animals  came  together  from 
an  immense  territory,  flying  before  the  coming  deep  snow,  in  order  to 
cross  the  Amur  where  it  is  narrowest — in  all  these  scenes  of  animal 
life  which  passed  before  my  eyes,  I  saw  Mutual  Aid  and  Mutual  Sup- 
port carried  on  to  an  extent  which  made  me  suspect  in  it  a  feature  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  preservation 
of  each  species,  and  its  further  evolution. 

And  finally,  I  saw  among  the  semi-wild  cattle  and  horses  in  Trans- 
baikalia, among  the  wild  ruminants  everywhere,  the  squirrels,  and  so 
on,  that  when  animals  have  to  struggle  against  scarcity  of  food,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  species  which  is  affected  by  the  calamity,  comes  out  of 
the  ordeal  so  much  impoverished  in  vigour  and  health,  that  no  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  species  can  he  based  upon  such  periods  of 
keen  competition. 

Consequently,  when  my  attention  was  drawn,  later  on,  to  the  rela- 
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tions  between  Darwinism  and  Sociology,  I  could  agree  with  none  of 
the  works  and  pamphlets  that  had  been  written  upon  this  important 
subject.  They  all  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Man,  owing  to  his  higher 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  may  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  strug- 
gle for  life  between  men;  but  they  all  recognized  at  the  same  time 
that  the  struggle  for  the  means  of  existence,  of  every  animal  against 
all  its  congeners,  and  of  every  man  against  all  other  men,  was  "a  law 
of  Nature."  This  view,  however,  I  could  not  accept,  because  I  was 
persuaded  that  to  admit  a  pitiless  inner  war  for  life  within  each 
species,  and  to  see  in  that  war  a  condition  of  progress,  was  to  admit 
something  which  not  only  had  not  yet  been  proved,  but  also  lacked 
confirmation  from  direct  observation. 

On  the  contrary,  a  lecture  "On  the  Law  of  Mutual  Aid,"  which 
was  delivered  at  a  Russian  Congress  of  Naturalists,  in  January,  1880, 
by  the  well-known  zoologist,  Professor  Kessler,  the  then  Dean  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  University,  struck  me  as  throwing  a  new  light  on  the 
whole  subject.  Kessler's  idea  was,  that  besides  the  law  of  Mutual 
Struggle  there  is  in  Nature  the  law  of  Mutual  Aid,  which,  for  the 
success  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  especially  for  the  progressive 
evolution  of  the  species,  is  far  more  important  than  the  law  of  mutual 
contest.  This  suggestion — which  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  further 
development  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Darwin  himself  in  The  De- 
scent of  Man — seemed  to  me  so  correct  and  of  so  great  an  impor- 
tance, that  since  I  became  acquainted  with  it  (in  1883)  I  began  to 
collect  materials  for  further  developing  the  idea,  which  Kessler  had 
only  cursorily  sketched  in  his  lecture,  but  had  not  lived  to  develop. 
He  died  in  1881.  .  .  . 

The  importance  of  the  Mutual  Aid  factor — "if  its  generality  could 
only  be  demonstrated" — did  not  escape  the  naturalist's  genius  so  mani- 
fest in  Goethe.  When  Eckermann  told  once  to  Goethe — it  was  in 
1827 — that  two  little  wren-fledglings,  which  had  run  away  from  him, 
were  found  by  him  next  day  in  a  nest  of  robin  redbreasts  {Rot- 
kehlchen),  which  fed  the  little  ones,  together  with  their  own  young- 
sters, Goethe  grew  quite  excited  about  this  fact.  He  saw  in  it  a  con- 
firmation of  his  pantheistic  views,  and  said:  "If  it  be  true  that  this 
feeding  of  a  stranger  goes  through  all  Nature  as  something  having 
the  character  of  a  general  law — then  many  an  enigma  would  be 
solved.".  .  . 

.  .  .  To  reduce  animal  sociability  to  love  and  sympathy  means  to 
reduce  its  generality  and  its  importance,  just  as  human  ethics  based 
upon  love  and  personal  sympathy  only  have  contributed  to  narrow 
the  comprehension  of  the  moral  feeling  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  love  to 
my  neighbour — whom  I  often  do  not  know  at  all — which  induces  me 
to  seize  a  pail  of  water  and  to  rush  towards  his  house  when  I  see  it 
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on  fire ;  it  is  a  far  wider,  even  though  more  vague  feeling  or  instinct 
of  human  solidarity  and  sociability  which  moves  me.  So  it  is  also  with 
animals.  It  is  not  love,  and  not  even  sympathy  (understood  in  its 
proper  sense)  which  induces  a  herd  of  ruminants  or  of  horses  to 
form  a  ring  in  order  to  resist  an  attack  of  wolves ;  not  love  which  in- 
duces wolves  to  form  a  pack  for  hunting ;  not  love  which  induces  kit- 
tens or  lambs  to  play,  or  a  dozen  of  species  of  young  birds  to  spend 
their  days  together  in  the  autumn ;  and  it  is  neither  love  nor  personal 
sympathy  which  induces  many  thousand  fallow-deer  scattered  over  a 
territory  as  large  as  France  to  form  into  a  score  of  separate  herds, 
all  marching  towards  a  given  spot,  in  order  to  cross  there  a  river.  It 
is  a  feeling  infinitely  wider  than  love  or  personal  sympathy — an  in- 
stinct that  has  been  slowly  developed  among  animals  and  men  in  the 
course  of  an  extremely  long  evolution,  and  which  has  taught  animals 
and  men  alike  the  force  they  can  borrow  from  the  practice  of  mutual 
aid  and  support,  and  the  joys  they  can  find  in  social  life. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  the 
student  of  animal  psychology,  and  the  more  so  by  the  student  of  hu- 
man ethics.  Love,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  certainly  play  an  im- 
mense part  in  the  progressive  development  of  our  moral  feelings. 
But  it  is  not  love  and  not  even  sympathy  upon  which  Society  is 
based  in  mankind.  It  is  the  conscience — ^be  it  only  at  the  stage  of  an 
instinct — of  human  solidarity.  It  is  the  unconscious  recognition  of 
the  force  that  is  borrowed  by  each  man  from  the  practice  of  mutual 
aid;  of  the  close  dependency  of  every  one's  happiness  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  all;  and  of  the  sense  of  justice,  or  equity,  which  brings  the 
individual  to  consider  the  rights  of  every  other  individual  as  equal 
to  his  own.  .  .  . 

The  number  and  importance  of  mutual-aid  institutions  which  were 
developed  by  the  creative  genius  of  the  savage  and  half -savage  masses, 
during  the  earliest  clan-period  of  mankind  and  still  more  during  the 
next  village-community  period,  and  the  immense  influence  which 
these  early  institutions  have  exercised  upon  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  down  to  the  present  times,  induced  me  to  extend 
my  researches  to  the  later,  historical  periods  as  well ;  especially,  to 
study  that  most  interesting  period — the  free  mediaeval  city-republics, 
of  which  the  universality  and  influence  upon  our  modern  civilization 
have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated.  And  finally,  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate in  brief  the  immense  importance  which  the  mutual-support 
instincts,  inherited  by  mankind  from  its  extremely  long  evolution, 
play  even  now  in  our  modern  society,  which  is  supposed  to  rest  upon 
the  principle :  "every  one  for  himself,  and  the  State  for  all,"  but  which 
it  never  has  succeeded,  nor  will  succeed  in  realizing. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  book  [Mutual  Aid]  that  both  animals  and 
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men  are  represented  in  it  under  too  favourable  an  aspect ;  that  their 
sociable  qualities  are  insisted  upon,  while  their  anti-social  and  self- 
asserting  instincts  are  hardly  touched  upon.  This  was,  however,  un- 
avoidable. We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of  the  "harsh,  pitiless  strug- 
gle for  life,"  which  was  said  to  be  carried  on  by  every  animal  against 
all  other  animals,  every  "savage"  against  all  other  "savages,"  and 
every  civilized  man  against  his  co-citizens — and  these  assertions  have 
so  much  become  an  article  of  faith — that  it  was  necessary,  first  of 
all,  to  oppose  to  them  a  wide  series  of  facts  showing  animal  and  hu- 
man life  under  a  quite  different  aspect.  It  was  necessary  to  indicate 
the  overwhelming  importance  which  sociable  habits  play  in  Nature 
and  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  both  the  animal  species  and  human 
beings :  to  prove  that  they  secure  to  animals  a  better  protection  from 
their  enemies,  very  often  facilities  for  getting  food  (winter  provi- 
sions, migrations,  etc.),  longevity,  and  therefore  a  greater  facility  for 
the  development  of  intellectual  faculties ;  and  that  they  have  given  to 
men,  in  addition  to  the  same  advantages,  the  possibility  of  working 
out  those  institutions  which  have  enabled  mankind  to  survive  in  its 
hard  struggle  against  Nature,  and  to  progress,  notwithstanding  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  history.  .  .  . 

123.   Conflict  and  Co-operation  Operate  Together  ^ 

The  more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  he  will  see  that  conflict  and  co- 
operation are  not  separable  things,  but  phases  of  one  process  which 
always  involves  something  of  both.  Life,  seen  largely,  is  an  onward 
struggle  in  which  now  one  of  these  phases  and  now  another  may  be 
more  conspicuous,  but  from  which  neither  can  be  absent. 

You  can  resolve  the  social  order  into  a  great  number  of  co-operative 
wholes  of  various  sorts,  each  of  which  includes  conflicting  elements 
within  itself  upon  which  it  is  imposing  some  sort  of  harmony  with  a 
view  to  conflict  with  other  wholes.  Thus  the  mind  of  man  is  full  of 
wrangling  impulses,  but  his  struggle  with  the  world  requires  that  he 
act  as  a  unit.  A  labor-union  is  made  up  of  competing  and  disputing 
members ;  but  they  must  manage  to  agree  when  it  comes  to  a  struggle 
with  the  employer.  And  employer  and  employees,  whatever  their 
struggles,  must  and  do  combine  into  a  whole  for  the  competition  of 
their  plant  against  others.  The  competing  plants,  however,  unite 
through  boards  of  trade  or  similar  bodies  to  further  the  interests 
of  their  city  against  those  of  other  cities.  And  so  the  political  factions 
of  a  nation  may  be  at  the  height  of  conflict,  but  if  they  are  loyal  they 
unite  at  once  when  war  breaks  out  with  another  country. 

2  From  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Process,  1918^  pp.  39,  41.  By  permission  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  publishers. 
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And  war  itself  is  not  all  conflict,  but  often  generates  a  mutual  in- 
terest and  respect,  a  "sympathy  of  concussion.".  .  . 

The  function  of  struggle  is  to  work  out  new  forms  of  co-operation, 
and  if  it  does  not  achieve  this  but  goes  on  in  a  blind  and  aimless  way 
after  the  time  for  readjustment  has  arrived,  it  becomes  mere  waste. 
Synthesis  also  takes  energy,  and  very  commonly  a  higher  or  more 
rational  form  of  energy  than  conflict.  Critics  of  the  present  state  of 
things  are  wrong  when  they  condemn  competition  altogether,  but 
they  are  right  in  condemning  many  present  forms  of  it.  Extravagant 
and  fallacious  advertising,  price-cutting  conflicts,  the  exploitation  of 
children  and  squandering  of  natural  resources,  not  to  mention  wars, 
indicate  a  failure  of  the  higher  constructive  functions.  .  .  . 


124.   The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Economic  Life^ 

We  find  good  illustrations  of  planned  co-operative  organizations 
in  Western  society.  Workers  since  the  first  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  made  attempts  to  organize  themselves  into 
economic  groupings  with  a  view  to  cutting  down  the  costs  of  con- 
sumption goods.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  develop  co-op- 
eration in  the  field  of  production,  though  for  the  most  part  this 
phase  of  the  movement  has  not  been  widespread,  especially  in  in- 
dustries that  demand  a  large  outlay  of  capital  goods  to  begin  opera- 
tions. As  Jerome  Davis  well  says,  co-operation  in  the  economic 
field  is  a  "business  with  the  profit  taken  out,"  that  is,  the  profit  to 
the  single  owner,  the  partnership,  or  stock  company,  which  is 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  And  as  Davis  further 
says,  "Cooperation  enlarges  the  ownership  of  business  to  include 
the  patrons."* 

The  following  statement  is  by  a  labor  union  executive  who  has 
been  active  in  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  United  States, 

The  word  "cooperation"  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words  co  and 
opere,  meaning  "to  work  together,"  and  that  is  exactly  what  coopera- 
tion is.  Modern  economic  cooperation  has  three  main  forms:  con- 
sumers' cooperation,  whereby  the  people  provide  themselves  with 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  at  cost;  producers'  cooperation,  under 
which  a  group  of  workers  unites  to  produce  goods  and  share  the  re- 
ward of  their  labor  cooperatively ;  and  cooperative  banking  and  credit, 
which  unite  cooperative  production  and  distribution  by  supplying  both 

3  From  Albert  F.  Coylc,  "The  Co-operative  Movement,"  Proceedings  of  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  1925,  pp.  313,  314,  316,  317.  By  permission  of  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  publishers. 

4  Jerome  Davis,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  1930,  p.  562.  The  student  will  profit  from 
reading  Davis's  entire  chapter  on  co-operation. 
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with  the  capital  necessary  for  sound  expansion,  besides  rendering 
other  services  to  the  entire  community.  .  .  . 

Since  the  fundamental  cause  for  social  misery  is  the  curse  of  pov- 
erty, consumers'  cooperation  seeks  first  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living 
by  adding  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  cooperator's  dollar.  Thus 
a  cooperative  coal  company  in  an  American  city  of  a  million  people 
saved  over  $300,000  for  coal  consumers  in  one  year  by  means  of  su- 
perior efficiency  of  operation,  the  elimination  of  expensive  overhead 
costs,  and  the  abolition  of  private  profit  in  handling  this  necessity 
of  life.  Not  only  those  who  purchased  coal  from  this  company,  but 
also  the  whole  community  were  benefited,  since  other  coal  dealers 
were  compelled  by  cooperative  competition  to  reduce  their  prices 
accordingly.  .  .  . 

Cooperative  production  simply  means  democracy  applied  to  indus- 
try. It  is  the  ownership  and  operation  of  an  industry  by  the  workers 
actually  engaged  in  it,  who  distribute  its  earnings  cooperatively  among 
themselves  in  proportion  to  each  man's  contribution.  .  .  . 

The  social  justification  for  cooperative  production  and  the  growing 
trend  toward  industrial  democracy  is  that  the  man  who  invests  his 
life  and  his  labor  in  an  industry  takes  a  greater  social  risk  and  should 
have  a  greater  voice  in  it  than  the  man  who  merely  invests  his  money. 
When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  the  man  who  only  invests  his  money 
always  keeps  something  back  for  a  rainy  day.  The  capitalist  never 
risks  poverty  and  starvation  by  placing  his  entire  fortune  in  one  in- 
dustry. The  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  invests  all  that  he  has  in  an 
industry  when  he  ties  himself  down  to  its  routine.  If  the  industry 
fails,  he  may  find  himself  thrown  out  on  the  street  in  his  old  age,  ut- 
terly'unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  other  occupation.  Gradually 
society  has  abolished  autocratic  control  over  political  government,  edu- 
cation, and  religion.  The  last  remaining  citadel  of  autocracy  is  in  in- 
dustry. With  cooperative  production  providing  a  safe  and  efficient 
road  toward  democracy  in  industry,  there  can  be  no  social  justification 
for  the  continuance  of  autocracy  here. 

The  moral  basis  for  cooperative  production  is  the  dictum  of  Paul 
to  his  fellow-Christians  at  Corinth — "He  who  does  not  work,  neither 
let  him  eat."  Or,  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "No  man  has 
any  right  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  another  man's  brow."  The 
cooperator  believes  there  is  only  one  valid  moral  claim  to  the  right 
to  consume  goods,  and  that  is  to  have  produced  goods  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wants  of  one's  fellow-men.  .  .  . 

We  talk  about  securing  a  higher  level  of  comfort  for  the  people,  but 
this  can  never  be  brought  about  until  we  produce  more  goods  and 
those  goods  are  distributed  with  economic  justice.  Producers'  co- 
operation fulfills  both  of  these  ends.   It  is  a  practical  success  because 
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the  worker  will  not  release  his  best  creative  energies  merely  for  money 
wages.  He  will  not  throw  his  soul  into  his  job  until  he  has  a  responsi- 
ble interest  in  it.  The  most  criminal  thing  about  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  is  the  way  it  has  dehumanized  the  worker,  making  a  mere 
routine  machine  out  of  him,  and  destroying  that  God-given  creative 
instinct  which  makes  labor  a  joy  instead  of  a  drudge.  We  talk  about 
the  superb  craftsmanship  of  the  workers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
is  lost  to  modern  industry.  It  can  only  be  replaced  when  the  worker 
again  owns  and  controls  his  own  employment,  as  did  those  guilds- 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  this  in  turn  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  cooperative  production. 

125.   The  Principal  Features  of  Economic  Co-operatives^ 

Economic  co-operatives  are  widespread  today.  Elsie  Gliick  in 
reviewing  the  general  features  of  the  movement  in  the  modern 
world  states  that  there  are  now  various  sorts  of  co-operative  or- 
ganizations in  36  countries,  with  a  total  of  between  70  and  80 
million  members.  And  in  spite  of  obvious  variations  in  form  of 
organization  there  remain  certain  essential  features  which  are 
more  or  less  common  to  all.  These  she  summarizes  as  follows : 

...  So  far  as  the  internal  organization  of  the  associations  them- 
selves was  concerned,  the  term  cooperative  had  some  basis  in  common 
practises :  voting  was  on  the  principle  of  individual  membership  rather 
than  of  stock  held;  membership  was  open;  dividends  on  capital  were 
fixed  or  limited ;  occasionally  share  holdings  were  limited ;  provisions 
were  made  for  the  return  of  surplus  to  the  members  on  the  basis  of 
patronage,  a  fraction  of  this  surplus  being  retained  usually  in  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  the  cooperative  organ- 
ization. In  some  of  the  agricultural  marketing  associations  there  are 
additional  clauses  usually  providing  that  as  regards  the  product  con- 
cerned the  member  is  to  do  business  only  through  his  association. 
Thus  competition  between  members  is  modified  or  eliminated,  and 
the  profit-making  motive  is  subordinated  to  advance  the  general  good. 
These  common  attributes  form  the  basis  for  the  special  cooperative 
legislation  which  distinguishes  the  cooperative  association  from  the 
ordinary  commercial  enterprise.  Most  of  the  organizations  also  con- 
template the  elimination  of  the  profit  of  the  middleman — storekeeper, 
money  lender,  employer — especially  when  the  superior  bargaining 
position  of  the  latter  groups  menaces  the  living  standards  of  the 
groups  so  associated. 

5  From  Elsie  Gluck,  "Co-operation :  General  Survey,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
vol.  IV,  pp.  360-61.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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126.    Interplay  of  Wider  Cultural  Movements  and  Economic  Co- 
operatives in  Denmark^ 

The  rise  of  co-operatives  in  Denmark  in  the  nineteenth  century 
shows  conclusively  that  to  be  successful  such  economic  developments 
must  be  geared  into  the  wider  cultural  life  of  the  nation.  One  reason 
why  co-operation  has  made  so  little  progress  in  the  United  States  is  the 
fact  that  American  farmers  and  American  laborers  have  not  yet  given 
up  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  individualism  and  laissez-faire  capitalism 
which  dominated  pioneer  and  nineteenth-century  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural America.    (See  Selection  127,  pp.  Z7S-77-) 

In  Denmark  the  roots  of  the  co-operative  movement  among  the 
farmers  go  back  to  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century  when  Den- 
mark, following  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  found  herself  in  a  pitiable 
economic  and  political  condition.  One  of  her  great  intellectual  leaders 
of  that  time,  Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig,  tried  to  arouse  his 
fellow  citizens  to  the  need  for  courage  and  for  making  an  attempt  to 
rebuild  their  country.  He  appealed  to  them  in  terms  of  their  an- 
cient glories  as  discoverers,  warriors,  and  empire  builders.  He  ap- 
pealed especially  to  the  youth  of  his  country  because  as  he  said,  "Youth 
is  the  creative  period  of  the  spirit  when  the  great  hopes  and  visions 
appear  that  foreshadow  the  period  of  maturity."  Turning  his  back 
upon  the  classical  humanistic  education,  he  stood  for  an  education 
which  would  prepare  the  masses  to  live  in  the  modern  world.  Prac- 
tical training  and  book  learning  must  be  correlated.  He  also 
emphasized  the  learning  of  the  Danish  language,  the  history  and 
mythology  of  the  past,  and  the  stimulation  of  a  strong  patriotism. 

Y^t  Grundtvig  was  essentially  an  intellectual  and  a  dreamer.  It 
was  Kristen  Kold  who  was  the  first  real  organizer  of  the  folk  high 
schools  in  Denmark.  Kold,  like  Grundtvig,  had  the  interests  of  the 
peasants  at  heart,  and  he  began  in  a  modest  way  to  give  instruction 
to  groups  of  young  peasants,  most  of  them  beyond  the  ordinary 
school  age.  In  time  this  beginning  was  crystallized  into  more  formal 
educational  institutions,  and  in  1851  Kold  opened  the  first  folk  high 
school  for  pupils  ranging  from  14  to  33  years  of  age.  The  subjects 
were  world  history,  Scandinavian  history,  mythology,  literature,  and 
practice  in  singing,  especially  old  folk  songs  and  ballads.  There  was 
also  a  review  of  traditional  elementary  school  subjects  with  an  attempt 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  daily  lives  of  the  farmers.  After  the 
war  with  Prussia,  gymnastics  was  added  to  the  curriculum. 

At  first  the  new  schools,  which  were  opposed  by  the  state  educa- 
tional officials,  grew  slowly.  After  the  War  of  1864,  vi^hen  Denmark 
lost  to  Prussia  two  fifths  of  her  territory  and  a  large  fraction  of  her 

6  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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population,  the  movement  took  a  deeper  hold  on  the  rural  masses. 
The  curriculum  was  extended,  the  lower  age  limit  raised  to  i8  years, 
and  terms  were  arranged  so  that  young  farmers  could  attend  in  the 
winter  months  and  their  rural  sisters  in  the  months  when  the  men 
were  most  needed  at  home.  The  essential  features  of  the  schools 
remained,  however.  While  they  had  the  modern  world  in  mind,  these 
schools  were  not  trade  or  vocational  schools,  but  rather  institutions 
which  furnished  a  background  in  the  social  sciences  and  in  literature 
and  a  practical  philosophy  that  enabled  these  people  to  think  more 
clearly  about  their  own  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  educational  background  of  the  movement. 
The  more  direct  development  of  farmers'  co-operatives,  however,  is 
not  unrelated  to  this  educational  development. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Danish 
farmer  fell  into  ever  more  serious  economic  conditions.  The  eco- 
nomic depression  and  loss  of  markets  following  the  Napoleonic  wars 
were  coupled  with  intense  poverty.  This,  in  turn,  rested  upon  a  poor 
and  unscientific  use  of  the  land  resources  of  the  country  and  upon 
the  existence  of  high  taxes  and  rates  of  land  rent  to  wealthy  landlords. 

At  the  very  time  that  Grundtvig  and  Kold  were  raising  their  voices 
to  stimulate  new  hopes  in  the  masses,  especially  after  the  crushing 
defeat  by  Prussia,  other  leaders,  such  as  E.  M.  Dalgas,  began  the 
gigantic  task  of  reforesting  Jutland,  of  draining  the  bogs,  and  of 
irrigating  the  drier  uplands.  C.  F.  Tiegen,  in  turn,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  cities,  but  especially  Svend 
Hogsbro  and  others  began  drawing  the  farmers  into  dairy  co-opera- 
tives and  later  other  organizations.  From  these  beginnings  a  great 
system  of  both  consumers'  and  producers'  co-operatives  developed. 
The  dairy  industry  in  particular  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  such 
co-operatives,  and  they  have  worked  out  not  only  an  improvement  in 
dairying  methods  but  have  looked  to  ever  more  satisfactory  and  prof- 
itable methods  of  marketing  their  goods  at  home  and  abroad. 

Not  that  there  was  no  opposition  from  commercial  interests  organ- 
ized for  private  profit.  The  struggle  between  co-operatives  and  pri- 
vate business  was  a  long  one,  lasting  almost  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  end  the  co-operatives  proved  their  economic  and 
social  usefulness. 

Associated  with  the  economic  aspects,  however,  went  the  growth 
of  political  parties  or  blocs  that  looked  toward  fostering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rural  people,  and  since  1901  the  farmers  have  had  either 
a  dominant  or  at  least  a  strong  voice  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 

This  political  power  is  not  only  reflected  in  laws  favorable  to  the 
small  farmer  and  to  co-operatives,  but  it  has  affected  public  educa- 
tion, which  now  provides  technical  training  for  the  farmer's  children. 
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Also  technical  schools  of  higher  grade  turn  out  men  who  as  engi- 
neers, bacteriologists,  experts  in  animal  husbandry,  and  so  on,  lend 
aid  to  the  farmer. 

Supporting  the  whole  co-operative  practice  and  idea  have  been  the 
folk  high  schools,  which  take  young  people  for  various  terms  after 
they  have  passed  out  of  the  public  schools  proper  and  here  provide 
them  additional  education.  These  schools  are  supported  by  tuition 
and  by  some  state  aid  to  students.  They  are  run  in  a  democratic  fash- 
ion, and  although  vocational  subjects  have  some  place,  the  schools 
have  never  modified  their  original  emphasis  upon  history,  folklore, 
geography,  native  literature,  music,  and  the  stimulation  to  think  of 
practical  problems  in  terms  of  wider  national  interests  as  well  as 
selfish  ones. 

While  the  folk  high  schools  have  never  agitated  directly  for  co- 
operatives, they  have  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  movement 
itself.  They  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  principles  of  co-operation.  Also  they  have  given  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  the  vocational  training  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  co-operative  enterprise.  Finally,  they  have  inculcated  that 
spirit  of  unity  and  sense  of  fellowship  without  which  co-operation 
cannot  be  successful. 

In  brief,  then,  we  can  summarize  the  whole  movement  in  the  fol- 
lowing steps  in  its  development : 

(i)  A  national  crisis  marked  by  loss  of  morale  and  economic  depres- 
sion (a)  following  the  Napoleonic  wars;  (b)  following  the  defeat 
by  Prussia. 

(2)  The  rise  of  leaders  (a)  intellectual,  e.g.,  Grundtvig  and  Kold; 
and  (b)  practical — in  agriculture,  such  as  Hogsbro,  who  favored 
co-operatives.  A  new  morale  and  emotional  fervor  are  linked  with 
practical  plans. 

(3)  Growth  of  folk  high  schools  and  technical  education  to  prepare 
farmers  for  living  in  the  modern  world. 

(4)  Opposition  at  first  both  to  the  new  education  and  to  the  co- 
operatives. 

(5)  Growth  of  political  power  of  the  farmers,  which  in  time  in- 
fluenced governmental  policy  as  to  public  education,  co-operatives, 
landownership  (favoring,  for  example,  small  holders),  etc. 

(6)  Complete  establishment  of  the  co-operatives  and  the  folk  high 
schools  in  the  society  and  culture  of  Denmark. 

127.  Obstacles  to  the  Growth  of  Economic  Co-operatives  in  America' 

Any  new  movement  coming  from  abroad  has  to  adjust  itself  to 
American  culture.    But  our  education,  customs,  laws,  habits,  tradi- 

7  From  Jerome  Davis,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  1930,  pp.  579-81.  By  permission  of 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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tions,  and  mores  are  to  a  large  extent  unfavorable  to  cooperation.  To 
make  a  cooperative  grow  in  our  capitalistic  environment  is  not  easy. 
Among  the  difficulties  which  the  cooperative  movement  has  had  to 
face  in  the  United  States  are  the  following : 

1.  Geographical  isolation.  In  a  small  country,  such  as  Denmark, 
it  is  relatively  easy  for  one  cooperative  to  secure  assistance  or  support 
from  others,  even  if  they  are  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

2.  The  capitalistic,  materialistic  spirit — ^which  is  dominant  in  Amer- 
ica— is  sympathetic  with  the  efficient  and  egotistic  individual,  who 
seeks  to  dominate  cooperative  affairs  for  his  own  selfish  profit. 

3.  The  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  been  infected 
with  the  profit  motivation:  they  want  to  make  money  quickly  and 
easily  in  capitalist  enterprises.  There  is  fear  on  the  part  of  many 
business  men  that  a  cooperative  society  successful  in  one  line  may 
eventually  encroach  upon  their  own  profits.  The  result  is  unrelenting 
opposition  from  the  private  retailer  and  wholesaler. 

4.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  discriminate  against  business  car- 
ried on  for  service  and  on  the  whole  favor  business  carried  on  for 
profit.  Governments  usually  discourage  cooperation  if  the  business 
interests  of  the  community  are  opposed  to  it. 

5.  The  competition  of  the  great  chain  stores  is  severe.  Such  retail 
chains  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Butler's,  and  others,  together  with 
the  low  prices  of  mail-order  houses,  such  as  Montgomery- Ward  and 
Sears,  Roebuck,  make  competition  by  a  cooperative  difficult. 

6.  Americans  are  used  to  large  scale  business  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  a  cooperative  must  start  on  a  small  scale.  Thus  it  compares 
unfavorably  with  the  national  chain  stores,  even  if  its  prices  are  low. 

7.  The  American  people  do  not  practise  thrift.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  not  concerned  with  the  saving  of  small  amounts  and  are  little 
interested  in  the  cooperative  movement.  Even  within  a  cooperative 
society  the  rank  and  file  are  largely  indifferent  to  it. 

8.  Cooperation  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  is  democratic.  It  is 
easier  to  support  a  dictatorship  than  it  is  a  democratically  organized 
store.  Even  intellectuals  and  laborers  who  urge  cooperative  enter- 
prises are  often  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  trade  at  the  coopera- 
tive even  when  it  exists.  .  .  .  [The  American  people]  prefer  to  pay 
higher  prices  and  not  bother  with  the  troublesome  details  of  demo- 
cratic management. 

9.  The  conglomeration  of  different  nationalities  in  America  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  poor  people  to  join  in  cooperative  soci- 
eties. .  .  . 

10.  Organizers  are  often  incompetent.  Many  leaders  of  the  co- 
operative movement  do  not  understand  its  fundamental  principles, 
neither  are  they  efficient;  and  consequently  the  cooperative  society 
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often  ends  in  financial  disaster.  The  highly  efficient  executive  is 
tempted  to  yield  to  the  allurements  of  high  financial  return  and  accept 
positions  in  a  capitalistic  enterprise. 

11.  The  fundamental  principles  of  cooperative  stores  selling  at  the 
market  prices — one  man,  one  vote,  etc. — are  apt  to  be  violated.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  a  high  rate  of  failure  or  discouragement.  A  co- 
operative may  start  with  hardly  any  capital,  no  real  membership  back- 
ing, and  be  run  by  a  capitalistic  store-keeper  who  believes  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  cooperative  name  is  for  advertising  purposes.  Even 
when  the  principles  are  known  the  management  tends  to  ignore  the 
necessity  of  effective  and  continuous  educational  work  among  his 
patrons  as  to  the  purpose  and  methods  of  cooperation. 

12.  Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  American  people  as  to  just 
what  a  cooperative  is,  many  questionable  concerns  are  able  to  do 
business  under  the  cooperative  banner.  The  exploitation  practised  by 
these  concerns  or  their  economic  failure  tends  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  genuine  cooperatives. 

13.  American  labor  is  mobile.  The  turnover  in  the  factory  is  high. 
There  is  migration  from  one  state  to  the  other.  This  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  cooperative  stores,  since  they  continually  have  to 
educate  a  new  constituency. 

14.  The  cooperatives  of  the  United  States  do  not  have  their  own 
social  welfare  societies.  Our  workers  have  failed  to  develop  a  work- 
ers' culture  such  as  exists  in  Europe.  Thus  most  of  our  best  cooper- 
ators  are  immigrants  from  Europe. 

15.  The  religious  forces  of  the  country  do  not  support  the  cooper- 
ative movement. 

16.  The  cooperative  movement  fails  to  appeal  to  the  neediest  classes 
in  the  United  States  and  to  those  who  are  near  the  poverty  line.  These 
are  precisely  the  classes  who  would  benefit  by  it  most  and  yet  they 
find  the  most  difficulty  in  organizing  societies. 

17.  Americans  have  a  spirit  of  individualism,  self-help,  and  "mind 
your  own  business"  which  militates  against  effective  cooperation. 

18.  There  are  serious  mistakes  in  financial  policy.  Dr.  Warbasse 
cites  the  following  difficulties  which  often  bring  disaster : 

a.  Starting  with  too  little  capital 

b.  Allowing  its  withdrawal 

c.  Giving  credit 

d.  Buying  on  credit 

e.  Bad  bookkeeping  methods 

f .  Failure  to  have  accounts  audited 

g.  Declaring  a  saving  dividend  to  the  members  too  soon 
h.  Underselling  the  private  stores 

i.    Failure  to  develop  cooperative  banking 
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128.   Attitudes  and  Ideas  A£Fecting  Farmers'  Co-operatives 
in  America^ 

In  an  interview  study  of  1,372  farmers  in  14  Ohio  counties  by 
R.  C.  Smith  and  his  colaborers  a  few^  years  ago,  many  of  the  points 
discussed  in  the  preceding  selection  were  demonstrated.  Other 
studies  have  shown  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  American  farmer 
is  still  too  inclined  to  view  the  co-operative  purely  in  terms  of 
immediate  profit  in  money.  He  fails  to  understand  the  deeper 
psychological  and  cultural  meaning  of  the  movement.  The  matter 
as  Smith  sees  it  is  well  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

We  might  point  out  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  readjustments 
that  the  study  indicates  are  necessary  if  farmers  would  associate  suc- 
cessfully in  co-operative  business  effort.  If  a  farmer  becomes  a 
member  of  a  co-operative  association  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  membership  as  well  as  the  benefits.  He 
should  also  resolve  to  become  a  student  of  marketing  and  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  to  use  every  opportunity  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
the  activities  of  his  association.  He  must  learn  how  to  give  up  or 
delegate  some  of  the  control  that  he  has  exerted  as  an  individual  in 
marketing  and  purchasing.  He  must  even  be  willing  to  make  changes 
in  his  production  practices  that  will  enable  his  association  to  have  a 
standardized  and  high-quality  product  to  market.  Learning  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  fellow- farmers  in  this  new  relationship  is  not  a  small 
order.  It  involves  an  intelligent  understanding  of  co-operative  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  farmers.  It  also  involves  a  more  impersonal,  as 
well  as  a  more  intellectual  response  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  a  lot 
of  changes  in  their  behavior.  To  expect  that  all  of  this  can  come  at 
once  is  expecting  too  much.  It  is  an  educational  process  and  new 
attitudes  and  knowledge  can  only  gradually  be  acquired.  If  this  fact 
is  recognized,  high-pressure  and  emotional  membership  campaigns  will 
cease  to  have  a  place  in  co-operative  effort,  promoters  will  limit  them- 
selves to  facts,  and  the  information  services  of  co-operatives  will 
receive  more  emphasis. 

Possibly  many  of  the  differences  between  co-operative  and  private 
marketing  and  purchasing  could  be  explained  by  saying  that  under  the 
private  system  most  of  the  farmers'  dealings  and  contacts  are  on  a 
direct  or  face-to-face  basis,  while  under  the  co-operative  system  they 
are  characterized  by  much  more  derivativeness,  the  contacts  being  more 
indirect  and  of  necessity  more  impersonal.  The  amount  of  derivative- 

8  From  R.  C.  Smith,  "Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations,"  Publication  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  25;  Yearbook  of  the  Section  on  Rural  Sociology,  p.  25. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ness  increases  as  we  pass  from  the  local  type  of  co-operative  associa- 
tion through  the  federated  type  and  finally  to  the  centralized  type. 
Problems  may  be  greater  in  nuinber  in  the  cases  of  large  co-operatives 
that  have  attempted  to  control  a  large  percentage  of  a  commodity  than 
in  those  that  have  been  content  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  a  com- 
modity and  a  more  careful  selection  of  membership.  The  association 
of  farmers  in  local  co-operatives  is  as  a  rule  more  nearly  primary  and 
direct  and  less  different  from  their  customary  association  with  their 
fellow- farmers  in  everyday  living  than  the  contacts  in  larger  co- 
operatives. Since  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  close  personal  touch  with 
members  in  these  larger  co-operatives,  the  managements  should  at 
least  strive  to  work  out  something  that  will,  as  much  as  possible,  take 
the  place  of  this  direct  and  personal  relationship.  Highly  developed 
information  service  which  is  really  educational  in  nature,  development 
of  local  units,  and  provision  for  local  meetings  should  help. 

129.   Unconscious  Co-operation  between  Town  and  Country 
Communities  ^ 

Just  how  thoroughgoing  the  unconscious  cooperation  of  the  country 
and  the  rural  town  is  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  recent 
studies  of  town  and  country  relationship.  These  relationships  have 
growrh  up  and  become  institutionalized  in  rural  communities.  The 
town  comes  to  be  the  center  for  service  agencies  for  the  surrounding 
country.  It  furnishes  agencies  in  varying  degrees — buying,  selling, 
financing,  education,  religion,  recreation,  and  social  associations.  The 
order  in  which  these  functions  center  in  the  town  are,  first  and  most 
universally,  finance ;  second,  selling ;  third,  buying ;  fourth,  recreation ; 
fifth,  education,  particularly  high  school  education;  sixth,  religion; 
and  seventh,  practical  social  association.  Where  the  town  is  too  small 
it  fails  to  supply  all  of  these  services  and  is,  therefore,  less  a  center  of 
the  community  than  where  it  does  provide  all  of  them.  Where  it  is 
large  enough  to  take  on  metropolitan  ways,  and  thus  to  develop  these 
services  primarily  for  its  own  industrial,  business,  and  professional 
population,  it  loses,  at  least  relatively,  its  capacity  to  be  a  service  center 
for  farmers.  In  the  case  of  the  town  that  is  too  small,  below  1,000  in 
population,  for  instance,  the  country  people  find  it  necessary  to  go 
beyond  it  to  larger  urban  centers  to  satisfy  many  of  their  needs. 
Where  it  is  too  large,  15,000  to  20,000  in  population,  although  it  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  service  agencies,  the  country  people  are  too 
much  in  the  minority  and  so  construct  their  social  institutions  in  the 
open  country  or  smaller  urban  centers.  .  .  . 

9  From  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  A  Study  of  Rural  Problems,  1926,  pp.  431-32.  By 
permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers. 
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In  Louisiana,  Professor  Hayes  found  that  the  social  relationships 
of  town  and  country  people  were  much  more  prevalent  in  a  town  of 
500  population,  which  he  studied,  than  they  were  in  the  three  towns 
of  over  3,000  population  which  he  studied.  In  Wisconsin,  Professor 
Kolb  found  that  while  "nearness"  was  given  as  the  most  universal 
cause  that  farmers  gave  for  their  contacts  with  any  given  town  rather 
than  some  other,  it  is  the  town  between  2,500  and  3,000  population  that 
constitutes  the  most  apt  center  of  service  agencies  for  the  surrounding 
country.  In  some  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Middle  West,  towns  of  4,000  and  5,000  population  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  universally  used  and  the  most  universally  recognized  service 
and  social  centers  of  the  agricultural  community.  In  New  England 
many  larger  cities  furnish  the  facilities.  In  some  of  the  Negro  and 
tenant-populated  areas  of  the  South  the  much  smaller  towns  serve 
these  classes  and  the  larger  towns  serve  the  land  owners. 

130.    Co-operation  among  Rural  Church  Organizations^" 

The  declining  influence  of  religious  organizations  and  the  church 
in  rural  communities  in  this  country  has  been  commented  on  by 
many  writers.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  home  missionary  move- 
ments from  central  administrative  bodies  of  particular  churches 
to  aid  the  rural  religious  groups.  Another  trend  has  been  to  foster 
the  co-operation  of  various  rural  church  groups.  In  the  following 
quotation  some  important  illustrations  of  this  process  are  sum- 
marized. 

The  home-mission  aid  situation  does  not  mean  that  co-operation 
among  local  churches  has  declined.  Rather  the  reverse  is  true.  In 
many  places  there  was  an  increased  trend  toward  local  co-operation. 
There  were  many  union  enterprises,  such  as  joint  vacation  Bible 
schools,  teacher-training  classes,  young  people's  societies,  and  the  like. 
In  a  few  villages  where  federations  had  failed,  agreements  had  been 
worked  out  for  the  best  use  of  buildings  and  personnel  from  a  com- 
munity point  of  view.  Thus  in  one  village,  one  church  had  been  turned 
into  a  gymnasium,  a  second  into  a  religious  education  building  and 
community  hall,  and  the  third  was  used  for  services  of  worship  by  all 
three  groups  at  non-conflicting  hours  and  with  frequent  union  services. 
In  another  village  where  there  had  been  sharp  competition  in  1924, 
the  churches  had  come  to  a  working  arrangement.  There  were  numer- 
ous joint  enterprises  under  a  local  council ;  and  the  churches  stood  as 
a  unit  on  matters  of  moral  and  social  importance.  .  .  . 

10  From  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  and  J.  H.  Kolb,  Rural  Social  Trends,  1933,  pp.  239-41.     By 
permission  of   McGraw-Hill   Book   Company,   Inc.,   publishers. 
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The  economic  depression"  increased  the  demand  for  union  among 
some  people,  though  only  two  new  united  churches  were  found  in  the 
140  village  communities.  Seven  were  encountered  in  the  21  counties. 
In  the  Middle  West,  in  a  number  of  villages  with  seven  or  eight 
churches  each,  including  two  or  more  of  different  Lutheran  synods,  it 
was  a  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  there  should  be  one  Lutheran 
church,  one  for  other  Protestants,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
a  village  near  one  included  in  this  survey,  this  alignment  had  taken 
place.  In  several  others,  negotiations  looking  toward  such  an  end  were 
under  way.  This  kind  of  discussion  would  have  been  impossible  six 
years  ago  in  most  communities. 

The  natural  course  of  events  was  reducing  the  number  of  churches 
in  some  localities.  For  example,  the  community  with  the  most  churches 
per  population  in  1924  had  eighteen  churches  of  nine  denominations 
for  1,800  people,  half  of  whom  were  non-members.  Here,  by  1930,  a 
number  of  the  open-country  churches  had  been  abandoned  or  united 
with  the  village  representative,  and  there  was  increasing  difficulty  in 
supporting  the  thirteen  survivors.  One  of  these  thirteen,  however,  was 
a  new  church.  The  local  congregation  of  a  prominent  Protestant  de- 
nomination had  split  over  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  purchase  a 
piano.  One  faction  desired  it,  the  other  held  that  "instrumental  music 
was  not  spiritually  healthy."  The  solution  was  the  division  of  a  church 
with  fewer  than  100  members  into  two  churches  with  about  forty  each. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  trend  in  local  communities  was  distinctly 
toward  greater  co-operation  and  tolerance;  and  this  showed  itself  also 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  county  religious  agencies  embracing 
many  denominations,  such  as  County  Federations  of  Young  People's 
Societies  and  County  Councils  of  Religious  Education.  In  some  cases 
these  had  one  or  more  paid  workers  who  were  attempting  to  help  the 
rural  Sunday  schools. 

131.  Co-operation,  Social  Organizatioiij  and  Individual  Adjustments- 
While  co-operation  as  well  as  opposition  rests  upon  fundamental 
human  traits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  societal  organization  and  culture 
will  profoundly  influence  the  role  of  these  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
In  America  the  emphasis  upon  individualistic  effort  and  personal  suc- 
cess has  stimulated  the  development  of  competitive  and  conflict  atti- 
tudes at  the  expense  of  those  of  co-operation.  It  is  clear  from  the 
experience  of  Denmark,  Russia,  England,  and  other  nations  that  co- 
operative patterns  of  behavior  may  be  developed  even  though  compe- 

11  Editorial  note:  The  economic  depression  in  agriculture  began  about  1920,  nearly  ten  years 
before  it  reached  manufacturing  and  general  business.    K.  Y. 

12  From  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,   1926,  p.  273.    By  permission  of 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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tition  and  conflict  attitudes  and  habits  still  remain.  It  has  long  been 
a  question  as  to  whether  societal  organization  itself  might  not  influence 
the  patterns  of  individual  response  in  the  direction  of  co-operation. 
Clark  thus  discusses  some  important  features  of  this  whole  matter: 

"All  of  these  systems  [of  co-operation]  call  for  the  development  of  the 
co-operative  man  in  place  of  the  individualistic  man.  Must  we  develop 
him  first  before  we  can  build  the  good  system,  or  must  we  first  create  a 
co-operative  system  in  order  that  the  co-operative  man  may  have  a  chance 
to  develop?  This  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cleavage  between  the 
evolutionary  and  the  revolutionary  points  of  view.  The  probable  answer 
is,  as  so  often  in  human  affairs,  a  mixture  of  both  methods.  By  develop- 
ing co-operative  features  and  organizations  within  our  system  we  may 
develop  co-operative  impulses,  habits,  and  customs,  and  these  may  enable 
us  to  develop  more  co-operative  institutions,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  our 
inherent  capacities  will  carry  us.  First  steps  must  be  tried  without  wait- 
ing for  human  nature  to  be  fully  ready  for  them,  but  complete  revolutions 
on  this  principle  are  precarious,  if  not  foredoomed  to  failure." 
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132.  Natural  Selection  as  the  Basis  for  Differentiation  and  Adaptation^ 

Variability  as  to  age,  sex,  and  function  runs  throughout  nature. 
In  the  following  selection  Charles  Darwin  has  admirably  stated 
the  place  of  differentiation  in  the  process  of  biological  evolution. 
The  selection  demonstrates  the  biological  foundation  of  the  anal- 
ogous process  which  we  find  in  the  field  of  human  behavior  and 
society. 

If  during  the  long  course  of  ages  and  under  varying  conditions  of 
life,  organic  beings  vary  at  all  in  the  several  parts  of  their  organisa- 
tion, and  I  think  this  cannot  be  disputed ;  if  there  be,  owing  to  the 
high  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  each  species,  a  severe  struggle  for 
life  at  some  age,  season,  or  year,  and  this  certainly  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
then,  considering  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  relations  of  all  organic 
beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  conditions  of  existence,  causing  an 
infinite  diversity  in  structure,  constitution,  and  habits,  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  fact  if  no 
variation  ever  had  occurred  useful  to  each  being's  own  welfare,  in  the 
same  manner  as  so  many  variations  have  occurred  useful  to  man.  But 
if  variations  useful  to  any  organic  being  do  occur,  assuredly  individ- 
uals thus  characterised  will  have  the  best  chance  of  being  preserved 
in  the  struggle  for  life;  and  from  the  strong  principle  of  inheritance 
they  will  tend  to  produce  offspring  similarly  characterised.  This  prin- 
ciple of  preservation,  I  have  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Natural 
Selection ;  and  it  leads  to  the  improvement  of  each  creature  in  relation 
to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Natural  selection,  also,  leads  to  divergence  of  character;  for 
more  living  beings  can  be  supported  on  the  same  area  the  more  they 
diverge  in  structure,  habits,  and  constitution,  of  which  we  see  proof 

1  From  Charles  Darwin,  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  etc.,  1902  ed.,  pp.   115,  116-17.    By  per- 
mission of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  publishers. 
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by  looking  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  small  spot  or  to  naturalised 
productions.  Therefore  during  the  modification  of  the  descendants  of 
any  one  species,  and  during  the  incessant  struggle  of  all  species  to 
increase  in  numbers,  the  more  diversified  these  descendants  become, 
the  better  will  be  their  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  battle  for  life.  Thus 
the  small  differences  distinguishing  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
steadily  tend  to  increase  till  they  come  to  equal  the  greater  differences 
between  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  even  of  distinct  genera. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  common,  the  widely-diffused,  and  widely- 
ranging  species,  belonging  to  the  larger  genera,  which  vary  most; 
and  these  tend  to  transmit  to  their  modified  offspring  that  superiority 
which  now  makes  them  dominant  in  their  own  countries.  Natural 
selection,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  leads  to  divergence  of  character 
and  to  much  extinction  of  the  less  improved  and  intermediate  forms 
of  life.  On  these  principles,  I  believe,  the  nature  of  the  affinities  of 
all  organic  beings  may  be  explained.  It  is  a  truly  wonderful  fact — 
the  wonder  of  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  from  familiarity — that 
all  animals  and  all  plants  throughout  all  time  and  space  should  be 
related  to  each  other  in  group  subordinate  to  group,  in  the  manner 
which  we  everywhere  behold — namely,  varieties  of  the  same  species 
most  closely  related  together,  species  of  the  same  genus  less  closely 
and  unequally  related  together,  forming  sections  and  sub-genera, 
species  of  distinct  genera  much  less  closely  related,  and  genera  related 
in  different  degrees,  forming  sub- families,  families,  orders,  sub-classes, 
and  classes.  .  .  . 

133.   Age  and  Sex  Differentiation  in  Masai  Society  ^ 

Both  primitive  and  civilized  societies  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  age  differences  are  expressed  in  societal 
organization.  There  is  no  evidence  that  age  and  sex  differentiation 
follow  any  fixed  stages  in  social  evolution.  In  ancient  Peru  the 
entire  economic,  political,  and  social  structure  revolved  around 
specific  age  groupings.  (See  Young,  An  Introductory  Sociology, 
Chapter  XIX.)  In  other  societies  age  and  sex  classifications  go 
together,  although  in  no  such  thorough  fashion.  The  following 
selection  concerning  the  Masai,  an  African  hunting  tribe,  describes 
the  interplay  of  age  and  sex  in  differentiation  in  a  primitive  society. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  spatial  separation  of  the  bachelors  and  their 
paramours,  the  immature  girls,  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  This 
condition  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Andaman  Islanders, 

2  From  Primitive  Society  by  R.  H.  Lowie,  pp.  271,  272-74.  Copyright  1920  by  Liveright 
Publishing  Corp. 
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where  bachelors  and  spinsters  are  sedulously  segregated  by  the  inter- 
position of  married  couples. 

Secondly,  males  and  females  are  definitely  grouped  according  to 
status.  As  among  the  Australians,  every  male  is  subjected  to  a  puberty 
ordeal  (circumcision),  through  which  he  attains  the  position  of  a 
warrior.  During  the  period  of  initiation  and  until  the  wound  is  healed 
he  ranks  no  longer  as  a  boy  but  as  a  neophyte  (literally,  "recluse"), 
while  for  the  first  two  years  following  he  is  designated  as  an  apprentice 
("shaved  one").  Until  28  or  30  he  figures  as  a  full-fledged  brave, 
whereupon  he  marries,  leaving  the  bachelors'  kraal  and  assuming 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  dignity  of  an  elder.  Since  the  initia- 
tion and  recruiting  periods  are  obviously  preparatory,  we  need  recog- 
nize only  three  stages  for  males,  that  of  boy,  of  warrior,  and  of  elder, 
the  bachelor  braves  playing  the  most  prominent  role  among  this  warlike 
people.  As  an  equivalent  of  the  boys'  circumcision  the  girls  undergo 
clitoridectomy  after  the  first  menses  and  are  subsequently  known  as 
novices  until  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Then  they  maintain  a  distinct 
rank  until  the  menopause,  whereupon  a  new  word  defines  their  status, 
which  only  alters  with  the  blanching  of  the  hair.  Unrelated  persons 
of  either  sex  address  each  other  by  terms  dependent  on  their  relative 
status.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  circumcision  rite  not  merely  separates  the  categories  of 
boy  and  warrior  but  underlies  a  far  more  refined  classification  of 
society. 

All  boys  circumcised  during  the  same  quadrennium  belong  to  the 
same  "age."  There  follows  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years  during 
which  no  initiation  takes  place.  After  this  interval  conies  another 
quadrennium  during  which  boys  are  circumcised.  Reckoning  from  an 
apparently  arbitrary  or  at  least  unknown  starting-point,  the  Masai 
designated  the  individuals  circumcised  during  one  quadrennium  as 
of  the  "right-handed"  circumcision,  those  of  the  subsequent  quad- 
rennium being  "left-handed."  That  is,  the  age-classes  are  not  dextral 
or  sinistral  relatively  to  each  other,  but  absolutely  so  by  virtue  of  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  point  of  departure.  A  right-handed 
age  and  the  immediately  following  left-handed  age  are  said  to  con- 
stitute a  "generation."  The  processes  by  which  one  age-class  relieves 
its  predecessor  as  representative  of  the  warrior  grade  and  by  which 
correlated  classes  are  welded  into  a  generation  must  be  described  in 
some  detail. 

Immediately  after  initiation  and  restoration  to  health  the  apprentices 
find  themselves  in  a  peculiar  position  with  reference  to  the  full-fledged 
warriors.  In  order  to  figure  as  genuine  braves  the  tyros  must  first 
secure  a  name  for  their  class,  a  distinctive  design  for  the  decoration  of 
their  shields,  and  a  separate  kraal.    About  the  former  there  is  no 
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special  difficulty  since  an  appellation  is  bestowed  by  the  headman 
of  the  tribe  in  return  for  a  herd  of  cattle ;  but  the  shield  pattern  is 
not  so  readily  acquired.  Black  figures  for  the  purpose  are  selected 
by  the  most  eminent  elder,  but  it  is  the  red  coloring  of  the  shield  that 
is  held  as  really  characteristic  of  a  warrior's  dignity.  No  sooner, 
however,  have  the  novices  attempted  to  paint  their  shields  red  and 
to  construct  a  camp  than  the  warriors  swoop  down  upon  them,  attack- 
ing the  new  establishment,  and  if  possible  efface  the  paint.  If  the 
older  men  are  victorious,  the  recruits  must  bide  their  chance,  im- 
proving the  meantime,  with  raids  against  hostile  tribes.  If  they  exhibit 
conspicuous  prowess  in  such  enterprises,  the  warriors  may  gracefully 
assent  to  recognize  them  as  their  peers;  otherwise  the  youths  must 
conquer  opposition  by  force.  When  they  finally  succeed,  there  are 
then  two  distinct  bachelors'  kraals  in  the  district,  though  united  in 
all  martial  undertakings.  But  this  is  an  anomalous  and  transitional 
condition  according  to  native  standards.  Soon  the  older  warriors 
decide  on  their  departure,  leave  singly  after  an  appropriate  feast, 
marry,  and  settle  down  in  individual  homes.  When  all  members  of 
the  age-class  have  married  and  discarded  the  bachelors'  kraal,  they 
collectively  assume  the  rank  of  elders,  leaving  their  successors  in  sole 
possession  of  the  warrior's  estate. 

The  significant  thing  in  all  this  is  that  simultaneous  initiation 
creates  ties  transcending  the  bonds  due  to  equal  status.  Though  two 
age-classes  may  temporarily  share  the  degree  of  bachelor,  they  remain 
distinct  units.  Similarly,  the  new  group  of  married  men  is  by  no 
means  simply  merged  in  a  society  of  elders.  The  only  close  tie, 
formed  at  a  much  later  period,  is  between  the  dextral  and  sinistral 
classes  of  a  couple,  which  are  formally  united  into  a  "generation," 
receive  a  common  name  and  adopt  a  distinctive  arrow  brand.  But 
before  and  after  this  union  the  age-class  preserves  its  name  and 
individuality  and  determines  its  members'  actions.  It  is,  above  all, 
an  agency  regulating  sex  relations.  Girls  initiated  during  a  certain 
quadrennium  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  age-class  of  the  boys 
circumcised  during  that  period ;  and  no  Masai  is  permitted  to  have 
sexual  relations  with  a  woman  of  his  father's  class.  .  .  . 


134.  Physical  and  Mental  Differences  in  the  Sexes  ^ 

Sex  differentiation  of  some  sort  is  universal  in  society.  Every 
community,  preliterate  or  civilized,  reveals  distinctions  in  the  re- 
spective roles  of  boys  and  girls  and  of  men  and  women.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  differences  concerns  reproduction.    The  male  func- 

3  From  Robert  Sidney  Ellis,  The  Psychology  of  Individual  Differences,   1928,  chap.  X;  and 
Helen  Bradford  Thompson  (now  Mrs.  Woolley),  The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex,  1903,  chap.  IX. 
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tion  in  this  matter  is  in  the  amount  of  time  required  for  its 
consummation  far  less  important  than  that  of  the  female.  But  sex 
differentiation  reaches  far  beyond  the  matter  of  childbearing  or  even 
child  rearing.  It  touches  economic,  political,  religious,  recreational, 
and  artistic  life  at  many  points.  Certain  native  tribes  have  even  devel- 
oped almost  two  distinctive  languages,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for 
women  and  children. 

The  dominance  of  the  male  in  culture  and  society  has  been  ration- 
alized in  many  different  ways.  In  our  own  particular  society  until 
recently  even  scientists  attempted  to  explain  rather  complex  and 
elaborate  differences  in  the  social  roles  of  the  sexes  by  the  theory 
among  others  that  the  female  was  characterized  by  anabolic,  vegeta- 
tive functions,  the  male  by  catabolic,  that  the  former  tended  to  store 
and  conserve  energy,  the  latter  to  expend  it  in  aggressive  action.*  On 
the  basis  of  these  differences  in  metabolism  the  aggressiveness,  inven- 
tiveness, and  active  roles  of  men  were  explained  in  contrast  to  the  more 
passive,  docile,  and  conservative  roles  of  women. 

Today  no  scholar  holds  such  extreme  views,  although  persons  every- 
where attribute  physical  and  mental  differences  between  the  sexes 
to  heredity  when  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  aside  from  the 
fundamental  differences  associated  with  sex  functioning  these  differ- 
ences do  not  depend  upon  some  peculiar  or  unique  sexual  factor  in 
heredity.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  present  scientific  literature  on 
the  matter  Robert  S.  Ellis  summarizes  the  principal  features  of 
physical  differences  as  follows : 

"We  may  say  that  men  are  taller,  heavier,  more  muscular  [than 
women],  and  show  less  tendency  to  put  on  fat;  there  is  no  certain  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  nervous  system ;  specific  differences  in  growth,  are 
largely  controlled  by  the  differential  action  of  the  sex  glands ;  the  thyroid 
is  more  important  in  women,  the  anterior  pituitary  is  probably  more 
important  in  men;  girls  mature  physically  two  or  three  years  earlier 
than  boys."^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  mental  differences  in  the  sexes  we 
find  even  more  prejudice,  rationalization,  and  nonsense  among  both 
men  and  women.  One  has  but  to  turn  the  pages  of  novels,  poetry, 
biography,  autobiography,  history,  and  much  of  earlier  social  science 
to  find  evidences  of  this.  It  is  still  current  in  popular  beliefs.  It  is 
expressed  through  the  daily  press,  the  motion  picture,  over  the  radio, 
in  magazines,  and  takes  the  form  of  both  serious  discussion  and 

4  See  W.  I.  Thomas,  "On  a  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  July,  1897,  vol.  3,  pp.  31-63,  for  a  review  of  the  earlier  literature  on  this 
theory  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  apply  the  biological  theory  of  that  period 
to  social  differences  in  the  sexes.  Thomas  later  modified  his  views.  (See  Sex  and  Society, 
1907,   pp.   3-51.)     Still   later  he  completely   abandoned  this   standpoint. 

5  From  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  p.  255.     By  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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ridicule  and  humor.  Yet  when  one  goes  to  experimental  and  applied 
psychology  for  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  many  traits  attributed  to 
fundamental  inherited  sex  differences  rest  upon  the  effects  of  learning 
in  society,  in  other  words,  upon  culture.  Ellis  has  summarized  the 
recent  data  on  mental  differences  in  sex  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  experimental  study  of  sex  differences  has  revealed  a  few  slight 
average  differences  of  minor  importance  in  the  field  of  intellectual  proc- 
esses. The  greatest  differences  appear  to  be  in  the  as  yet  unstudied  fields 
of  instinct  and  emotion.  There  is  probably  an  important  difference  in  the 
rates  of  mental  growth  for  the  sexes  but  this  is  not  estaWished.  Aside, 
however,  from  the  specific  sex  differences  and  their  mental  concomitants, 
we  would  emphasize  the  point  that  sex  differences  are  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  differences  found  between  members  of  the  same  sex. 
The  differences  in  the  performances  of  men  and  women  may  be  accounted 
for  in  large  measure  by  differences  in  the  influence  of  environment."^ 

This  whole  matter  is  so  important  that  more  detailed  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  pioneer  study  of  Helen  B.  Thompson  (Woolley) 
on  the  mental  differences  in  sex.  Although  this  investigation  was 
carried  on  more  than  30  years  ago,  it  is  still  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  and  soundest  analyses  of  the  problem.  The  subjects 
of  the  research  were  50  men  and  women  students  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  although  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  sample 
was  small,  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
since  a  wide  variety  of  tests  was  used.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
taken  from  the  concluding  and  summarizing  chapter  of  Mrs.  Wool- 
ley's  monograph : 

"It  has  been  found  that  motor  ability  in  most  of  its  forms  is  better 
developed  in  men  than  in  women.  In  strength,  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
rate  of  fatigue,  they  have  a  very  decided  advantage,  and  in  precision  of 
movement  a  slight  advantage.  These  four  forms  of  superiority  are  prob- 
ably all  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  fact — the  greater  muscular 
strength  of  men.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  co-ordination  women  are 
superior  to  men.  The  greater  muscular  strength  of  men  is  a  universally 
accepted  fact.  There  has  been  more  or  less  dispute  as  to  which  sex 
displays  greater  '  manual  dexterity.  According  to  the  present  results, 
manual  dexterity  which  consists  in  the  ability  to  make  very  delicate  and 
minutely  controlled  movements  is  slightly  greater  in  men;  that  which 
consists  in  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  movements  rapidly  to  unforeseen 
stimuli  is  clearly  greater  in  women. 

"There  have  been  two  opposing  views  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  sexes ;  one  assigning  the  keener  senses  to  men,  and  the 
other  to  women.  They  have  been  based  either  on  inadequate  experiment 
in  a  few  fields  of  sensibiHty  or  on  general  theoretical  considerations.  The 

6  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  p,  Z7Z. 
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present  investigation  of  the  total  field  of  sensibility  has  resulted  in  the 
following  conclusions  regarding  thresholds  and  discriminative  sensibility : 

".  .  .  The  thresholds  are  on  the  whole  lower  in  women ;  discriminative 
sensibility  is  on  the  whole  better  in  men.  Those  sensory  judgments  into 
which  sensations  of  movement  enter  directly,  such  as  the  discrimination 
of  lifted  weights  and  of  visual  lines  and  areas  are  somewhat  better  in 
men.    All  these  differences,  however,  are  slight. 

"As  for  the  intellectual  faculties,  women  are  decidedly  superior  to  men 
in  memory,  and  possibly  more  rapid  in  associative  thinking.  Men  are 
probably  superior  in  ingenuity.  In  general  information  and  intellectual 
interests  there  is  no  difference  characteristic  of  sex.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Men  did  prove  in  our  experiments  to  have  better-developed  motor 
ability  and  more  ingenuity.  Women  did  have  somewhat  keener  senses 
and  better  memory.  The  assertion  that  the  influence  of  emotion  is  greater 
in  the  life  of  women  found  no  confirmation.  .  .  , 

".  .  .  Even  though  it  could  be  shown  that  men  are  intellectually  more 
variable  than  women,  it  is  still  difficult  to  see  why  this  would  give  a  basis 
for  the  statement  that  inventiveness  and  ability  to  arrive  at  new  generali- 
zations are  characteristic  of  the  male  mind  as  opposed  to  the  female.  It 
would,  if  true,  lead  us  to  expect  a  greater  number  of  intellectually  in- 
ferior and  of  intellectually  superior  individuals  belonging  to  the  male 
sex.  In  so  far  as  great  originality  is  characteristic  of  exceptional  mental 
ability,  it  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  greatest  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions should  come  from  these  exceptional  individuals.  But  that  is 
not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  originality  and  inventiveness  are 
characteristic  of  the  male  mind  as  a  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  female 
mind,  as  a  whole.  This  statement  assumes  not  merely  greater  variability 
of  mind  in  general,  but  the  presence  of  a  variation  in  a  given  direction. 

"The  biological  theory  of  psychological  differences  of  sex  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  compel  assent.  While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  present 
investigation  tends  to  support  the  theory,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  tmcer- 
tain  basis  of  the  theory  itself  leaves  room  for  other  explanations  of  the 
facts,  if  there  are  other  satisfactory  ways  of  explaining  them. 

"In  considering  the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  any  other  explana- 
tion for  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  make-up 
of  any  adult  individual  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  inherited  tendency. 
The  old  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Although  the  timeworn  controversy  is  far  from  satisfactory  settlement, 
the  results  of  recent  observation  on  individual  development  have  tended 
to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  extreme  importance  of  environment. 
The  sociological  experiments  in  which  very  young  children  from  the 
criminal  classes  have  been  placed  in  good  surroundings,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  antecedents,  have  shown  that  such  children  usually  develop 
into  good  members  of  society.  .  .  . 

"The  suggestion  that  the  observed  psychological  differences  of  sex  may 
be  due  to  difference  in  environment  has  often  been  met  with  derision,  but 
it  seems  at  least  worthy  of  unbiased  consideration.    The  fact  that  very 
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genuine  and  important  differences  of  environment  do  exist  can  be  denied 
only  by  the  most  superficial  observer.  Even  in  our  own  country,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  same  schools  and  to  play  together 
to  some  extent,  the  social  atmosphere  is  different,  from  the  cradle.  Dif- 
ferent toys  are  given  them,  different  occupations  and  games  are  taught 
them,  different  ideals  of  conduct  are  held  up  before  them.  The  question 
for  the  moment  is  not  at  all  whether  or  not  these  differences  in  education 
are  right  and  proper  and  necessary,  but  merely  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  exist,  and,  if  so,  what  effect  they  have  on  the  individuals  who 
are  subjected  to  them. 

"The  difference  in  physical  training  is  very  evident.  Boys  are  en- 
couraged in  all  forms  of  exercise  and  in  out-of-door  life,  while  girls  are 
restricted  in  physical  exercise  at  a  very  early  age.  Only  a  few  forms  of 
exercise  are  considered  lady-like.  Rough  games  and  violent  exercise  of 
all  sorts  are  discouraged.  Girls  are  kept  in  the  house  and  taught  house- 
hold occupations.  The  development  of  physical  strength  is  not  held  up 
to  girls  as  an  ideal,  while  it  is  made  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  boys. 

"While  it  is  improbable  that  all  the  difference  of  the  sexes  with  regard 
to  physical  strength  can  be  attributed  to  persistent  difference  in  train- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  difference  is  explicable  on  this 
ground.  The  great  strength  of  savage  women  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
strength  in  civilized  women,  wherever  systematic  physical  training  has 
been  introduced,  both  show  the  importance  of  this  factor.  When  we 
consider  other  forms  of  motor  ability  than  mere  muscular  force,  such 
as  quickness  of  reaction  and  accuracy  of  co-ordination,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  mere  differences  of  physical  training  are  ample  to  account 
for  these  differences  of  sex.  .  .  . 

"When  we  consider  the  other  important  respect  in  which  men  are 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  women — ingenuity  or  inventiveness — we  find 
equally  important  differences  in  social  surroundings  which  would  tend 
to  bring  about  this  result.  Boys  are  encouraged  to  individuality.  They 
are  trained  to  be  independent  in  thought  and  action.  This  is  the  ideal  of 
manliness  held  up  before  them.  They  are  expected  to  understand  the 
use  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  encouraged  to  experiment  and  make 
things  for  themselves.  Girls  are  taught  obedience,  dependence,  and  defer- 
ence. They  are  made  to  feel  that  too  much  independence  of  opinion  or 
action  is  a  drawback  to  them — not  becoming  or  womanly.  A  boy  is  made 
to  feel  that  his  success  in  life,  his  place  in  the  world,  will  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  go  ahead  with  his  chosen  occupation  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  to  accomplish  something  new  and  valuable.  No  such  social  spur  is 
applied  to  girls.  .  .  ? 

"If  one  .  .  .  realizes  the  wide  differences  in  social  influence  which 
still  exist  even  in  a  community  where  women  have  more  freedom  and 
more  education  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  seems  rash  to  assume 
that  the  observed  difference  in  inventiveness  represents  a  genuine  and 
fundamental  sexual  difference  of  mind.     The  fact  that  the  difference 

7  Editorial  note:  This  was  written  in  1903.  Since  that  time  girls  and  women  have  been 
accorded  greater  opportunities  for  independent  action.  These  very  changes  tend  to  confirm 
Mrs.   Woolley's  argument.    K.   Y. 
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revealed  by  experiment  is  so  slight  in  men  and  women  whose  educations 
have  been  as  nearly  alike  as  those  of  students  in  a  co-educational  univer- 
sity, tends  to  throw  further  doubt  on  the  fundamental  importance  of  this 
distinction.  The  very  brief  period  in  which  women  have  been  given  any 
systematic  education,  or  any  freedom  of  choice  in  occupation,  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  the  question  on  the  basis  of  previous  achievement. 

"The  same  social  influences  which  have  tended  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  ability  and  of  inventiveness  in  women  would  tend  to  de- 
velop keenness  of  sense  and  the  more  reproductive  mental  processes, 
such  as  memory.  The  question  is  largely  one  of  the  distribution  of  atten- 
tion. A  large  part  of  a  boy's  attention  goes  toward  his  activities — the 
learning  of  new  movements,  the  manipulating  of  tools,  the  making  of 
contrivances  of  various  sorts.  A  girl's  less  active  existence  must  be  filled 
with  ^ome  other  sort  of  conscious  process.  The  only  possibility  is  that 
sensory  and  perceptual  processes  should  be  more  prominent.  In  some 
cases  the  special  training  of  girls  tends  directly  toward  the  development 
of  a  special  sense.  This  is  notably  true  in  color,  and  perhaps  has  some 
influence  in  taste.  On  the  more  purely  intellectual  level,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  social  spur  toward  originality  and 
inventiveness,  they  should  depend  more  upon  memory  for  their  supply 
of  ideas.  It  is  easier  for  any  individual  to  learn  some  one  else's  ideas 
than  to  think  out  his  own.  ...  It  is  no  great  matter  for  surprise  that  in 
the  absence  of  social  stimulus  toward  originality  of  thought,  women 
should  have  tended,  from  inertia,  to  stay  in  the  realm  of  reproductive 
thinking. 

"It  will  probably  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  case  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse — that  the  training  and  social  surroundings  of  the  sexes  are 
different  because  their  natural  characteristics  are  different.  It  will  be 
said  that  a  boy  is  encouraged  to  activity  because  he  is  naturally  active — 
that  he  is  given  tools  instead  of  a  doll  because  he  is  naturally  more  inter- 
ested in  tools  than  in  dolls.  But  there  are  many  indications  that  these 
very  interests  are  socially  stimulated.  A  small  boy  with  an  older  sister 
and  no  brothers  is  very  sure  to  display  an  ambition  to  have  dolls.  It  is 
in  most  cases  quenched  early  by  ridicule,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  boy  must 
be  taught  what  occupations  are  suited  to  boys.  The  sorrows  of  a  small 
girl  with  brothers  because  she  is  not  allowed  to  run  and  race  vnth  the 
boys  and  take  part  in  their  sports  and  games  have  frequently  been  re- 
counted. If  it  were  really  a  fundamental  difference  of  instincts  and 
characteristics  which  determined  the  difference  of  training  to  which  the 
sexes  are  subjected,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  spend  so  much  effort  in 
making  boys  and  girls  follow  the  lines  of  conduct  proper  to  their  sex. 
The  more  probable  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  that  the  necessities  of 
social  organization  have  in  the  past  brought  about  a  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  evident.  Social  ideals  have 
been  developed  in  connection  with  this  economic  necessity,  and  still 
persist. 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ditions of  social  organization  still  demand  the  same  division  of  labor,  and 
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make  the  preservation  of  the  traditional  ideals  for  the  sexes  necessary 
to  the  good  of  society.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  will  persist.  There  are,  as  everyone  must  recog- 
nize, signs  of  a  radical  change  in  the  social  ideals  of  sex.  The  point  to 
be  emphasized  as  the  outcome  of  this  study  is  that,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent light,  the  psychological  differences  of  sex  seem  to  be  largely  due,  not 
to  difference  of  average  capacity,  nor  to  difference  in  type  of  mental 
activity,  but  to  differences  in  the  social  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
developing  individual  from  early  infancy  to  adult  years.  The  question 
of  the  future  development  of  the  intellectual  life  of  women  is  one  of 
social  necessities  and  ideals,  rather  than  of  the  inborn  psychological 
characteristics  of  sex."^ 


135.   Social  and  Cultural  Foundations  of  Sex  Differentiation^ 

Although  written  many  years  ago,  before  the  World  War  and 
the  subsequent  further  emancipation  of  women  from  the  bonds  of 
masculine  domination,  the  following  selection  gives  a  picture  of 
the  traditional  role  of  women,  at  least  in  Western  society,  which 
they  have  by  no  means  lost. 

.  .  .  Men  and  women  still  form  two  distinct  classes  and  are  not 
in  free  communication  with  each  other.  Not  only  are  women  unable 
and  unwilling  to  be  communicated  with  directly,  unconventionally, 
and  truly  on  many  subjects,  but  men  are  unwilling  to  talk  to  them. 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  situations  involving  questions  of  propriety  or 
delicacy  alone,  but  a  certain  habit  of  restraint,  originating  doubtless 
in  matters  relating  to  sex,  extends  to  all  intercourse  with  women,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  not  really  admitted  to  the  intellectual  world 
of  men;  and  there  is  not  only  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  men  to 
admit  them,  but  a  reluctance — or,  rather,  a  real  inability — on  their 
part  to  enter.  Modesty  with  reference  to  personal  habits  has  become 
so  ingrained  and  habitual,  and  to  do  anything  freely  is  so  foreign 
to  woman,  that  even  free  thought  is  almost  of  the  nature  of  an  im- 
modesty in  her. 

In  connection  also  with  the  adventitious  position  of  woman,  .  .  . 
the  feminine  interests  and  habits  are  set  so  strongly  toward  dress  and 
personal  display  that  they  are  not  readily  diverted.  Women  may  and 
do  protest  against  the  triviality  of  their  lives,  but  emotional  interests 
are  more  immediate  than  intellectual  ones,  and  human  nature  does  not 
drift  into  intellectual  pursuit  voluntarily,  but  is  forced  into  it  in 
connection  with  the  urgency  of  practical  activities.   The  women  who 

8  From  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  169-71,  172-73,  17S-82.     By  permission  of  The  University  of 
Chicago   Press,  publishers. 

9  From  W.   I.  Thomas,  Sex  and  Society,   1907,  pp.   301-3,   24S,  246-47.      By  permission  of 
Richard  G.  Badger,  publisher. 
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are  obliged  to  work  are  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  have  not  that  leisure 
and  opportunity  preliminary  to  any  specialized  acquirement;  while 
those  who  have  leisure  are  supported  in  that  position  both  by  money 
and  by  precedent  and  habit,  and  have  no  immediate  stimulation  to  lift 
them  out  of  it.  They  sometimes  entertain  ideas  of  freedom  and  plan 
occupational  interests,  but  they  have  usually  become  thoroughly  habit- 
uated to  their  unfreedom,  and  continue  to  feed  from  the  hand.  .  .  . 

The  remedy  for  the  irregularity,  pettiness,  ill-health,  and  unservice- 
ableness  of  modem  woman  seems  to  lie,  therefore,  along  educational 
lines.  Not  in  a  general  and  cultural  education  alone,  but  in  a  special 
and  occupational  interest  and  practice  for  women,  married  and  un- 
married. This  should  be  preferably  gainful,  though  not  onerous  nor 
incessant.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  a  play-interest,  in  the  sense  that  the 
interest  of  every  artist  and  craftsman,  who  loves  his  work  and  func- 
tions through  it,  is  a  play-interest.  Normal  life  without  normal  stimu- 
lation is  not  possible,  and  the  stimulations  answering  to  the  nature  of 
the  nervous  organization  seem  best  supplied  by  interesting  forms  of 
work.  .  .  . 

An  examination,  also,  of  so-called  happy  marriages  shows  very 
generally  that  they  do  not,  except  for  the  common  interest  of  children, 
rest  on  the  true  comradeship  of  like  minds,  but  represent  an  equi- 
librium reached  through  an  extension  of  the  maternal  interest  of  the 
woman  to  the  man,  whereby  she  looks  after  his  personal  needs  as 
she  does  after  those  of  the  children — cherishing  him,  in  fact,  as  a 
child — or  in  an  extension  to  woman  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  that 
nurture  and  affection  which  is  in  his  nature  to  give  to  pets  and  all 
helpless  (and  preferably  dumb)  creatures. 

Obviously  a  more  solid  basis  of  association  is  necessary  than  either 
of  these  two  .  .  .  compromises ;  and  the  practice  of  an  occupational 
activity  of  her  own  choosing  by  woman,  and  a  generous  attitude 
toward  this  on  the  part  of  man,  would  contribute  to  relieve  the  strain 
and  to  make  marriage  more  frequently  successful. 

136.    Inequalities  between  Men  and  Women  in  Industry  and  Business  ^° 

During  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  century,  when  American 
women  began  going  outside  the  home  to  work  for  wages,  they  were 
exploited  on  every  hand  by  their  employers.  Not  only  were  the  work- 
ing conditions  frequently  unsanitary,  the  hours  long  and  the  work 
tedious,  but  the  wages  were  frightfully  low.  In  i860  women  factory 
workers  averaged  about  $20.00  a  month  in  wages.  Wages  ranged 
from  $6.91  a  week  in  San  Francisco  to  $3.93  a  week  in  Richmond. 

Although  present-day  conditions  are  much  better,  practices  of  em- 

10  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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ployers  and  public  attitudes  still  reveal,  in  spite  of  social  legislation 
to  protect  women  and  children,  that  striking  inequalities  still  exist. 

The  most  important  of  these  have  to  do  with  wages,  since  hours 
of  labor  and  conditions  of  work  have  been  fairly  well  regulated.  Sur- 
veys of  wages  paid  women  workers  all  show  that  women,  on  the 
whole,  get  less  for  their  labor  than  do  men.  One  investigation  made 
in  1920  of  2,200  men  and  women  employees  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  showed  that  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  men  earned 
$25.00  or  more  a  week,  while  but  1.6  per  cent  of  the  women  earned 
more  than  that  amount.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  daughters  and  66 
per  cent  of  the  sons  in  a  family  averaged  $17.50  or  more  a  week. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  but  2  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
earned  more  than  $25.00  a  week.  The  same  situation  is  shown  in  an- 
nual income.  Less  than  one  tenth  of  the  women  and  over  six  tenths  of 
the  men  earned  more  than  $1,000.00  a  year.  These  differences,  more- 
over, are  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  time  lost  in  the  working 
period,  nor  in  the  type  of  work  performed.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
sorts  of  work  the  women  possessed  less  experience  than  the  men.  Yet, 
when  the  sexes  were  compared  where  the  experience  of  each  was 
equal,  the  same  discrepancy  in  total  annual  earnings  was  revealed. 
The  survey  states: 

"The  difference  in  earnings,  therefore,  seems  to  be  one  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made  for  every  type  of  man  and  woman.  Whether 
they  are  old  or  young,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  steady  or  inter- 
mittent workers,  the  women  earn  less  than  the  men."  " 

These  findings  are  doubtless  typical.  Surveys  in  Kansas,  Rhode 
Island,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Iowa  by  the  Women's  Bureau  reveal 
that  women  receive  relatively  lower  wages  than  are  customary  for 
men.  And  it  may  be  said  that  colored  women,  where  studied,  received 
even  less  than  white  women. 

The  rationalizations  in  defense  of  this  discrimination  are  numerous. 
One  hears  them  from  employers  and  from  male  workers.  One  is  that 
women  are  not  as  efficient  as  men,  but  where  they  have  had  equal 
training  and  experience  this  notion  is  shown  to  be  false.  Another  is 
that  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  the  defense  here  being  that  since 
employers  must  provide  added  comforts  and  facilities  for  women 
workers  such  as  seats  at  machines  and  various  devices  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  keep  to  restricted  hours,  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased. Also  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  male  is  said  to  be  greater, 
and  it  is  contended  that  it  costs  more  to  train  women.  Here,  too,  the 
matter  is  not  one  of  innate  difference  but  of  training  and  experience. 

11  "The  Share  of  Wage-earning  Women  in  Family  Support,"  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
No.  30,  1923,  p.  18. 
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The  fact  that  women  in  present-day  Russia  are  standing  side  by  side 
with  men  in  all  sorts  of  industries  shows  the  fallacy  of  many  of  these 
arguments.  Another  rationalization  is  that  women  may  live  at  a  lower 
standard  than  men.  Often  factory  women  or  women  clerks  and 
stenographers  reside  with  their  parents  and  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  for  support.  This  leads  to  the  notion  that  they 
are  not  full  breadwinners  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  men  who 
compete  with  them  to  pay  women  the  same,  since  the  men  are  assumed 
to  carry  full  economic  responsibilities.  There  is  some  truth  to  this, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  many  male  workers  do  not  carry  family  responsi- 
bilities. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  married  women  workers  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  married  women  to  the 
total  number  of  women  gainfully  employed  doubled  between  1900 
and  1930.  A  large  number  of  them  are  economically  responsible  for 
families.  Various  studies  have  shown  that  as  many  as  one  third  of 
single  women  wage  earners  do  have  to  support  their  families.  In 
another  investigation  it  was  found  that  as  few  as  3  per  cent  were  the 
sole  breadwinners,  but  in  this  study  one  fourth  of  them  were  one  of 
the  two  breadwinners  for  the  family.^^ 

While  doubtless  the  great  majority  of  single  women  earners  are 
not  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support  or  do  not  carry 
family  support,  nevertheless  the  earnings  of  women,  all  things  being 
taken  into  account,  are  much  less  than  those  of  men,  largely  because 
women  are  still  considered  inferior  and  of  less  economic  worth  than 
the  men.  Even  in  the  higher  professions  such  as  teaching,  law,  and 
medicine  women  do  not  have  either  prestige  or  incomes  comparable 
to  their  training  and  ability. 

The  situation  with  college  women  graduates  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  following  selection  from  Agnes  Rogers  Hyde: 

"The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
published  a  bulletin  .  .  .  called  Earnings  of  Women  in  Business  and  the 
Professions  and  its  findings  are  based  upon  figures  collected  from  14,000 
well-educated,  experienced  women  working  at  the  higher  occupational 
levels.  From  this  report  we  gather  the  disheartening  fact  that  the  median 
salary  of  these  women  is  $1548  a  year.  Over  88  per  cent  of  them  earn 
less  than  $2500  a  year;  6  per  cent  earn  $3000  or  more;  1.3  per  cent  earn 
$5000  or  more,  and  only  .17  per  cent  have  salaries  of  $10,000  or  better. 
Of  course,  Jane  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  seventeen  women  out  of  ten 
thousand  who  do  make  money,  plenty  of  it,  but  the  chances  are  588  to  i 
against  her. 

"The  available  figures  on  the  earnings  of  college  graduates  tell  a  sim- 
ilar story.  A  group  of  1250  Radcliffe  alumnae  reported  their  salaries  as 
follows :  1087  received  less  than  $3000  a  year,  148  received  between  $3000 

12  See  Hayes  Baker-Crothers  and  Ruth  Hudnut,  Problems  of  Citizenship,  1924,  p.  222. 
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and  $6000  a  year,  10  received  between  $6000  and  $10,000,  and  a  spectacular 
5  received  $10,000  a  year  or  more. 

"A  group  of  Wellesley  graduates  engaged  in  non-teaching  activities 
reported  an  average  salary  of  well  below  $2000  a  year,  while  of  890 
teachers  from  the  same  college,  only  80  were  earning  $3500  or  more. 

"While  it  is  true  that  among  the  outstandingly  successful  business 
women  are  some  who  did  not  go  to  college,  all  recent  studies  of  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  earnings  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  earnings  in- 
crease with  schooling.  College  graduates  do  earn  more  than  high-school 
graduates.  This  holds  true  for  women  as  well  as  men;  so,  statistically 
speaking,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  above  figures  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  women  are  actually  earning — ^the  best  of  them. 

"How  do  these  earnings  compare  with  men's  salaries  ? 

"The  University  of  Michigan's  Bulletin  proves  conclusively  that  men 
with  high-school  educations  earn  more  as  a  rule  than  do  women  college 
graduates,  and  that  the  average  difference  in  earnings  between  men  with 
A.B.'s  and  women  with  A.B.'s  amounts  to  $4300  a  year. 

"A  woman  who  earns  $3000  a  year  feels  that  she  is  doing  very  well 
indeed.  And  so  does  everybody  else.  If  she  earns  $5000  she  is  con- 
sidered a  success,  and  she  herself  knows  that  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  get 
much  more.    If  she  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  she  is  a  celebrity. 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  meeting  an  associate  of  her  father's  who 
beamed  upon  her  proudly  and  said,  'Well,  well,  and  how  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  woman  making  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?' 

"She  remarked  to  me  ruefully,  *I  couldn't  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails 
by  telling  him  that  I  felt  like  an  idiot  for  not  earning  twice  as  much.'  "  ^' 

Other  studies  have  shown  much  the  same  sort  of  thing. ^*  And  it  is 
clear  that  differentiation  between  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  gainful 
employment  as  well  as  differences  in  opportunities  in  occupations  are 
slow  to  disappear  in  spite  of  education  and  social  legislation  which 
benefits  women. 

Curiously  enough,  much  so-called  social  legislation  for  women  is 
based  on  the  notion  of  woman  as  a  member  of  a  weaker  sex.  She 
is  treated  as  a  minor  before  the  law.  She  is  presumed  not  to  know 
when  and  where  to  work.  Because  of  the  unfortunate  exploitation 
of  women  and  children  when  they  first  came  into  industry,  there 
grew  up  a  strong  sentiment  to  protect  them  by  special  legislation. 
Thus  there  were  enacted  the  child  labor  laws  and  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women  in  industry.  There  were  restrictions  on  hours 
of  work  for  women,  on  nightwork,  and  on  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  the  labor  was  done. 

There  is  a  sort  of  paradox  in  all  this.  Women  advocates  of  women's 
equal  rights  claim  that  men  and  women  are  equal  in  all  matters  before 

13  Agnes  Rogers  Hyde,  "Women  Walking  on  Their  Hind  Legs,"  Harpers  Magazine,  May, 
1931,  vol.   162,  pp.  681-82.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

1*  See  S.  P.  Breckenridge,  "The  Activities  of  Women  Outside  the  Home,"  chap.  XIV, 
Recent  Social  Trends,  1933,  especially  pp.   734-37. 
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the  law  and  in  all  matters  of  economic  activity.  Still  the  legislation 
enacted  to  protect  women  in  industry  and  business  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  women  are  not  the  equals  of  men  and  that  they,  like  minors, 
need  special  provisions  in  the  law  to  prevent  their  exploitation.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  in  the  movement  of  woman  to  a  new  economic 
status  she  is  still  treated  as  a  child  in  many  situations.  This  was 
probably  to  be  expected  in  the  light  of  her  own  psychological  handi- 
caps growing  out  of  her  cultural  limitations. 

Certainly  the  economic  independence  of  women  today  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  women  two  or  three  generations  or  even  one 
generation  ago.  The  movement  for  economic  independence  is  evi- 
dently but  begun.  Periods  of  prosperity  and  industrial  expansion 
such  as  were  found  during  the  World  War  and  postwar  prosperity, 
say  from  1914  to  1929  in  the  United  States,  greatly  affect  the  habits 
and  attitudes  of  both  men  and  women  toward  this  matter.  Periods  of 
economic  depression,  like  that  following  1930,  on  the  other  hand,  lead 
to  increased  competition  between  the  sexes  for  work.  The  result  is  a 
definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers,  public  and  private,  to 
restrict  the  competition  of  women  with  men.  The  matter  is  illustrated 
in  the  trend  following  1930  for  governmental  bureaus,  federal,  state, 
and  local,  to  dismiss  women  workers,  especially  married  women,  and 
to  give  preferences  to  men.  In  the  teaching  field  in  the  United  States 
the  married  woman  has  been  denied  or  definitely  restricted  in  compe- 
tition with  unmarried  women.  This  is  a  form  of  discrimination  within 
the  sex  itself,  but  it  nevertheless  reflects  the  ideology  of  the  man-made 
world  that  the  married  woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

This  latter  notion,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  culture,  is  difficult  to 
dislodge,  but  even  here  new  concepts  are  arising.  It  is  becoming 
more  evident  that  as  the  number  of  children  per  family  is  decreasing, 
the  period  for  child  rearing  is  cut  down,  leaving  married  women, 
say  at  35  or  40  years  of  age,  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  nothing 
socially  productive  to  do.  This  situation  affords  these  women  a  chance 
to  compete  in  the  economic  market  for  positions  or  leaves  them  to 
undertake  nonremunerative  social  work  or  else  to  become  mere  para- 
sites, spending  their  days  and  nights  over  the  bridge  table  or  in 
restless  neurotic  anxieties  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  evident  that  no 
matter  what  the  conservatives  may  say,  woman's  place  is  not  alto- 
gether in  the  home. 

There  are  various  other  suggestions  about  the  independence  which 
grows  out  of  our  modern  situation.  One  is  the  legal  regulation  gov- 
erning the  division  of  family  earnings.  Another  is  the  growing  notion 
that  division  of  labor  in  the  home  should  be  determined  not  by  sex 
but  by  ability.  If  a  woman  can  earn  more  than  her  spouse  and  he 
is  better  fitted  for  child  care,  after  the  first  months  at  least,  then  the 
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woman  should  take  over  the  earner's  role,  leaving  him  to  be  the 
"homemaker."  ^^  The  modern  home  calls  for  special  training  in  dietet- 
ics, in  child  care,  and  in  financial  control,  and  these  matters  might  as 
well  be  mascuHne  as  feminine.  There  is  no  maternal  instinct  for  these 
things  in  spite  of  the  popular  mythmakers.  Other  suggestions  call 
for  co-operative  institutions  to  take  out  of  the  home  a  lot  of  prac- 
tices which  might  better  be  handled  elsewhere:  community  kitchens 
and  laundering,  house  cleaning,  co-operative  nurseries,  and  many 
other  recent  social  inventions  looking  to  a  release  from  traditional 
but  outworn  household  obligations.  When  these  practices  become 
established,  some  of  the  folly  about  woman's  place,  about  her  infe- 
riority, about  masculine  dominance  may  change,  and  a  new  form 
of  differentiation  arise  built  not  on  sex  so  much  as  upon  individual 
differences  in  mental  ability,  in  interest,  and  in  socially  accepted  func- 
tions. This  does  not  imply  that  sex  and  family  life  will  disappear,  but 
that  many  culture  traits  associated  with  these  will  be  given  up  and 
other  culture  traits  take  their  place.  (See  Chapter  XII,  Selections  76 
and  79.)  .    , 
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137.   Co-operation  and  Specialization  in  the  Division  of  Labor  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  division  of  labor  rests  distinctly  upon  competition 
for  status  and  role  in  any  given  society.  Yet  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  previous  chapter,  age,  sex,  and  cultural  conditions  vi^ill  pro- 
foundly influence  the  direction  which  this  competition  takes.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten,  how^ever,  that  co-operation  is  also  important. 
As  v^e  have  previously  pointed  out,  opposition  (including  compe- 
tition) and  co-operation  go  hand  in  hand  in  building  up  our  soci- 
etal structure.  The  following  paper  makes  clear  the  place  of  both 
co-operation  and  specialization  in  the  economic  division  of  labor. 
What  is  said  here  about  economic  roles  applies,  in  principle,  to 
noneconomic  roles  as  well. 

But,  in  an  economic  society  having  any  considerable  degree  of 
development,  co-operation  and  specialization  go  still  further  than  has 
yet  been  brought  out.  Even  in  the  last  case  we  were  thinking  of 
undivided  industrial  units,  though  each  was  devoted  to  providing  only 
some  one  element  in  the  ultimate  product;  e.g.,  a  stock  farm  devoted 
to  raising  cattle,  a  tannery  occupied  in  preparing  hides  for  leather,  and 
so  on.  But  we  all  know  that  there  is  specialization  within  each  indus- 
trial unit.  The  tannery,  which  as  a  whole  produces  leather,  has  some 
men  scraping  hides,  some  attending  to  the  curing  of  the  hides  in  the 
various  baths,  some  staining,  some  finishing,  some  keeping  books, 
some  writing  letters,  etc.  Obviously  this  sort  of  specialization  is  also 
of  very  great  significance.  Writers  have  sometimes  distinguished  it 
from  the  kinds  already  considered  as  Division  of  Labor;  while  those 
are  called  Division  of  Occupation. 

But  we  have  not  yet  brought  out  the  full  extent  of  co-operation  and 
specialization  under  the  present  order.    The  specialization  thus  far 

1  From  Fred  M.  Taylor,  Principles  of  Economics,  2nd  ed.,   1913,  pp.  22-23.    By  permission 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  publishers. 
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considered  more  especially  grows  out  of  the  differences  in  the  physical 
or  technical  operations  to  be  performed,  as  just  seen  in  the  case  of 
tanning.  But  there  are  deeper  differences  among  the  functions,  proc- 
esses, factors,  involved  in  production.  Production  requires  that  some 
man  4)ossessing  more  or  less  wealth  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  production;  it  requires  that  he  should  have  land  upon  which  to 
work ;  it  requires  that  he  should  have  laborers  to  perform  the  different 
tasks ;  it  requires  that  he  should  have  materials,  tools,  and  machines 
to  assist  these  men.  In  short,  to  use  the  more  technical  language  of 
economics,  there  must  be  at  least  three  factors  of  production :  land, 
labor,  and  capital.  As  the  last  of  these  comes  to  the  work  in  two 
different  relations,  controlled  by  two  different  sets  of  persons,  we 
have  in  reality  something  like  four  groups  of  productive  agents  en- 
gaged in  every  industry,  namely :  landlords,  laborers,  capitalists 
proper,  those  who  supply  the  capital  needed  in  production,  and 
entrepreneurs,  those  owners  of  wealth  who  assume  the  responsibility 
of  production.  Here,  manifestly,  we  have  a  deeper  sort  of  co-operation 
and  specialization  than  anything  yet  considered.  This  particular  kind 
of  co-operation  and  specialization  now  under  consideration,  I  will  for 
the  lack  of  a  better  term  designate  as  functional  co-operation.  We  at 
least  ought  to  realize  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  even  if  we  seldom 
have  occasion  to  make  special  reference  to  it. 


138.   Dififerences  in  Mentality  and  Social  Role'* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  enter  again  into  the 
matter  of  the  relation  of  innate  to  acquired  characteristics,  although 
without  doubt  the  interpretation  of  social  differentiation  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  standpoint  regarding  inherited  factors  in  the  total 
picture  of  social  behavior.  (See  Chapter  IV  above  and  Young,  An 
Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter  IV. )  As  a  background  for  the  study 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  of  the  special  role  and  status  of  leaders 
we  must  sketch  briefly  certain  facts  about  individual  differences  in 
mentality.  Under  mentality  we  include  two  major  aspects  of  person- 
ality: intelligence  and  emotional-temperamental  traits  or  disposition. 

Differences  in  Intelligence.  Variations  in  intellectual  capacity  as 
well  as  in  physical  strength  appear  early  in  the  lives  of  children. 
Fred  Kuhlmann  and  others  have  shown  measurable  differences  among 
very  young  infants  in  their  ability  to  follow  a  light  with  the  eyes 
and  to  distinguish  between  various  sensory  stimuli.  By  the  time  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  two  it  is  possible  to  give  him  satisfactory 
tests  of  his  intelligence.  Florence  L.  Goodenough  has  reported  a 
study  of  100  two-year-old  children,  50  boys  and  50  girls,  which  clearly 

2  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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shows  a  wide  range  of  abilities  in  these  children.^  Clearly  some  children 
even  at  this  early  age  are  distinctly  ahead  of  others  in  mastering  habits 
and  skills  involving,  at  least,  material  similar  to  that  demanded  by  the 
tests.  Ten  per  cent  of  them  are  9  months  or  more  advanced  over  their 
chronological  age,  while  25  per  cent  are  6  months  or  more  retarded. 
With  such  differences  evident  so  early,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in 
the  later  social  competition  for  occupational  and  social  status,  these 
variations  will  play  an  important  part.  Naturally,  emotional  reactions, 

SHOWING    MENTAL   AGES    OF    100    TWO-YEAR-OLD    CHILDREN* 
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illness,  economic  handicaps,  and  isolation  will  modify  the  future 
differentiation,  but  for  the  most  part,  with  these  other  factors  reason- 
ably constant  for  all,  the  children  of  higher  mental  ages  for  a  given 
year  will  probably  surpass  their  fellows  below  them  on  the  test. 

A  study  by  the  present  writer  of  over  300  12-year-old  children  of 
north  European  ancestry,  all  from  one  school  system,  showed  a  wide 
variation  in  mental  ability  as  measured  by  the  army  alpha  tests.  These 
children  were  of  approximately  the  same  chronological  age.  Chrono- 
logical age  has  little  to  do  with  brightness  or  dullness.  The  scores 
of  these  children,  a  measure  of  intelligence,  stretch  from  dull-normal 
12-year-olds  out  of  the  first  three  grades  to  a  degree  of  intellec- 
tual ability  much  better  than  the  median  grade  for  enlisted  men 
in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  World  War.    One  may  well 

3  See  Florence  L.  Goodenough,  The  Kuhlmann-Binet  Tests  for  Children  of  Preschool  Age, 
1928. 

4  Adapted  from  ibid..  Table  6,  p.  38.  By  permission  of  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
publishers. 
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ask.  Where  will  these  boys  and  girls  be  as  adults  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  world  ?^ 

During  the  World  War  the  military  ofiEicials  of  the  United  States, 
in  coftnection  with  psychologists,  worked  out  a  rating  scale  based  on 
group  intelligence  tests  in  order  to  estimate  the  military  fitness  of 
the  men  in  our  army.  The  rating  scale  consisted  of  the  following  let- 
ters with  accompanying  interpretations : 

Intelligence 

Rating  Interpretation 

A  Very  superior:  High  officer  type. 

B  Superior :  Commissioned  officer  and  splendid  sergeant 

material. 

C+  High  average :   Good  noncommissioned  officer  ma- 

terial. 

C  Average :  Good  private  material. 

C-  Low  average :   Ordinary  private. 

D  Inferior:  Largely  illiterate  or  foreign.    Slow  learn- 

ers. 

D-  Very  inferior,  but  fit  for  service. 

E  Mental  inferiority  of  such  grade  as  to  warrant  spe- 

cial service  organizations  or  discharge. 

The  army  testing  showed  marked  individual  differences  among  men 
in  the  army,  and  it  indicates  what  is  largely  true  of  peacetime  popu- 
lations. 

showing  distribution  of  men  in  various  army  classifications 
as  measured  by  intelligence  tests  ^ 

-— Enusttd  men  03792> Relatively  Iluteratc 

^■"■—  Enlisted  Men  (62936>Literate 
"=======  Corporals       (4023) 

====  Sergeants       (3395) 
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FIGURE  13 

5  For  a  summary  of  this  study  see  Kimball  Young,  Social  Psychology,   1930,  p.  185. 

6  Redrawn  from   Clarence   S.   Yoakum   and   Robert   M.   Yerkes,  Army  Mental   Tests,   1920, 
Fig.  1,  p.  27.    By  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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These  studies  are  but  samples  of  many  others  which  reveal  in- 
dividual differences  in  intelligence  at  all  ages.  From  our  standpoint 
intelligence  means  the  capacity  to  learn  and  to  manage  one's  affairs 
in  his  social  milieu  with  prudence  and  efficiency  as  the  latter  are 
defined  by  the  culture  of  the  time  and  place.  It  should  be  clear  that 
such  differences — regardless  of  the  weight  of  heredity  or  of  environ- 
ment— have  much  to  do  with  the  later  differentiation  in  role  and 
status  in  the  various  groups  in  which  the  individual  will  participate. 

Emotional-Temperamental  Differences.  We  know  from  common 
experience  and  from  scientific  studies  that  emotions  and  temperament 
as  well  as  intelligence  play  a  part  in  social  differentiation.  We  see 
around  us  people  who  are  sanguine  and  hopeful,  others  who  are  morose 
and  pessimistic.  In  certain  types  of  occupation,  say  salesmanship,  the 
former  would,  other  things  being  equal,  make  a  greater  success  than 
the  latter.  So,  too,  in  leadership,  disposition  has  a  definite  part  to  play. 

No  work  comparable  to  that  in  intelligence  testing  has  been  done 
in  the  measurement  of  emotional  and  temperamental  traits.  The 
failure  to  develop  these  devices  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  material 
is  much  more  complex  than  that  in  the  field  of  intelligence  testing. 
The  emotions  and  temperament  touch  every  human  experience  in  an 
intimate  way.  There  are  many  varied  and  complicated  outlets  of 
emotional  expression  which  we  have  not  found  out  how  to  study. 
Yet  there  are  doubtless  certain  common  qualities  in  emotional  and 
temperamental  traits,  as  there  are  in  the  intellectual,  which  in  time 
we  hope  to  uncover  by  systematic  research.  From  the  beginnings  « 
already  made,  however,  a  vast  literature  has  appeared. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  classify  the  studies  of  emotional-tempera- 
mental factors  into  those  which  deal  with  isolated  traits  or  characteris- 
tics, and  those  which  attempt  to  formulate  their  problems  in  terms 
of  generalized  personality  patterns  or  types. 

The  study  of  single  traits  (sometimes  called  "attitudes")  has  been 
made  by  all  sorts  of  methods :  rating  schemes,  questionnaires,  formal 
tests,  interviews,  and  case  studies.  The  list  of  these  traits  which  have 
been  the  object  of  analysis  is  almost  endless:  honesty,  neatness, 
perseverance,  initiative,  ambition,  sociability,  stability,  self-confidence, 
suggestibility,  incorrigibility,  leadership,  docility,  submissiveness,  as- 
cendance, service,  co-operation,  rivalry,  and  dozens  of  others.  The 
student  of  sociology  at  once  detects  certain  basic  difficulties  in  all  such 
studies.  No  matter  how  these  separate  traits  may  be  defined,  either 
in  reference  to  overt  conduct  or  in  regard  to  inner,  subjective  states 
of  mind,  none  of  them  exists  without  reference  to  some  social  situa- 
tion outside  the  individual.  In  other  words,  such  traits  do  not  exist 
in  a  social  vacuum,  but  always  in  some  configuration  of  circumstances. 

Then  there  is  the  perennial  controversy  about  specific  as  against 
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general  attitudes  and  traits.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
whenever  social  experience  is  carried  over  from  one  situation  to  an- 
other somewhat  dissimilar,  we  have  the  foundation  of  generalized  atti- 
tudes, traits,  or  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  when  behavior  revolves 
around  specific  situations,  we  find  not  general  but  specific  attitudes, 
traits,  or  habits.  Just  how  these  specific  situations  become  associated 
with  more  general  ones  is  correlated  at  every  point  with  the  matter 
of  integration  of  the  personality  in  its  various  group  relations. 

A  long-established  distinction  between  certain  major  types  of  so- 
called  functional  psychopathic  behavior  gives  us  a  first  approximation 
to  a  more  scientific  description  of  general  patterns  of  the  total  per- 
sonality. In  one  great  class  fall  the  cyclic  or  manic-depressive  cases, 
characterized  by  fluctuations  of  mood  or  alternations  of  mania  or 
hyperexcitement  with  depression  or  despair,  by  flight  of  ideas,  by 
anxiety  about  their  relations  with  the  outside  world,  by  retention,  how- 
ever, of  certain  intellectual  acumen  in  the  face  of  these  severe  emo- 
tional disturbances.  In  the  other  class  fall  the  schizoid  or  dementia 
praecox  cases,  marked  by  withdrawal  from  interaction  with  their  fel- 
lows and  the  external  world,  by  the  loss  of  ambition,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  slovenly  personal  habits,  and  by  the  rich  expansion  of  fantasy 
thinking  and  acting — all  a  sort  of  regression  and  retreat  from  normal 
contact  with  the  world  around  them. 

Accepting  these  general  categories  as  valid,  Emil  Kretschmer,  the 
German  physician,  on  the  basis  of  rather  extensive  cases  of  psycho- 
paths and  normal  persons  attempted  to  work  out  a  correlation  between 
physical  features  and  these  divergent  personality  types.  From  his 
investigations  he  worked  out  three  more  or  less  distinct  types,  with 
certain  overlapping  among  them,  as  one  might  expect.  The  first  of 
these  types  is  the  asthenic;  the  second,  the  athletic;  the  third,  the 
pyknic.  The  first  is  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  a  lean,  narrowly  built 
frame,  poor  blood,  poor  skin  secretion,  narrow  shoulders,  long,  thin 
arms  with  thin  muscles,  delicately  boned  hands,  long,  narrow  chest, 
and  thin  stomach.  The  lower  limbs  are  built  on  lines  similar  to  the 
upper.  The  face  is  angular.  There  are  some  variations,  but  these 
are  the  most  noticeable  features.  The  second  type  is  marked  by  strong 
development  of  the  skeletal  framework  and  the  muscles.  The  skin 
is  firm  and  healthy.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  chest  thick,  the 
abdomen  well  covered  with  layers  of  muscle ;  the  trunk  tapers  toward 
the  middle  region,  the  pelvis  is  narrow,  and  the  legs  are  tapering  and 
shapely.  The  arms  are  heavily  muscled.  The  face  is  firm,  the  jaw 
prominent,  the  nose  tends  to  be  short  and  snubby.  The  third  type, 
which  according  to  Kretschmer  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
middle  age,  is  characterized  by  pronounced  development  of  the 
rounded  figure,  fatness  above  the  trunk,  a  deep,  vaulted  chest  which 
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broadens  out  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  limbs  are  soft 
and  round  and  display  little  muscle  relief,  as  do  those  of  the  second 
type.  The  shoulders  are  usually  rounded  and  pushed  slightly  forward. 

According  to  Kretschmer,  these  types  do  not  necessarily  appear  in 
pure  form,  but  are  sometimes  mixed  with  others.  So,  too,  he  classifies 
some  of  his  cases  as  dysplastic,  that  is,  marked  by  distinct  asymmetry 
of  organs. 

On  the  basis  of  his  measurements  of  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of 
manic-depressives  or  cyclothymes  and  of  dementia  praecox  patients 
or  schizophrenics,  he  worked  out  a  correlation  of  the  two  types  of 
temperament  with  the  three  types  of  physique.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
found  a  correlation  between  the  asthenic  and  athletic  types  and  schizo- 
phrenics and,  on  the  other,  between  the  pyknic  types  and  the  manic- 
depressives. 

As  cyclothymics  Kretschmer  classified  realistic  and  humorous  poets, 
descriptive  experimental  scientists,  and  those  executives  and  leaders 
whom  he  called  "tough  whole-hoggers,"  "jolly  organizers,"  and  "un- 
derstanding conciliators."  As  schizophrenics,  he  put  formalistic  and 
romantic  poets,  exact  logicians  and  systematic  metaphysicians,  and 
those  executives  and  leaders  whom  he  termed  "pure  idealists,"  "despots 
and  fanatics,"  and  "cold  calculators."  Clearly  Kretschmer's  two  types 
have  much  in  common  with  C.  G.  Jung's  classification  of  introverts  and 
extroverts. 

The  relation  between  physical  characteristics  and  disposition  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  common-sense  comment.  One  hears  people 
say  that  fat  persons  are  usually  better  natured  than  lean  ones,  that 
most  traveling  salesmen  and  successful  businessmen  seem  to  be  stout 
rather  than  slender.  Another  observes  that  slender  persons  seem  more 
high  strung,  more  nervous,  more  irritable.  Shakespeare  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Julius  Caesar  a  remark  about  Cassius  which  shows  the  same 
thing : 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous." 

The  slender,  sober  Cassius  represents  an  intellectual  type  in  con- 
trast to  another  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  Falstaff,  who  was  fat 
and  jolly  and  busy  satisfying  his  physical  appetites  in  social  relations 
without  worrying  about  politics,  the  meaning  of  life,  or  the  state  of 
his  soul. 

So  far,  no  thorough  checkup  of  the  Kretschmer  types  has  been 
made  upon  normal  populations.  G.  J.  Mohr  and  R.  H.  Gundlach  made 
a  study  of  American-born  prisoners  in  the  Illinois  state  penitentiary 
at  Joliet,  in  an  effort  to  verify  Kretschmer's  classification.  First  using 
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clinical  observations  and  later  exact  physical  measurements,  they 
attempted  to  classify  the  men  on  the  basis  of  tests  in  terms  of  Kret- 
schmer's  two  types  of  personality.  Instead  of  two  or  three  sharply 
defined  types,  they  found  a  gradation  from  one  group  to  another  in 
physical  make-up.  In  their  conclusions  they  remark : 

"Our  results  support  in  a  general  way  the  Kretschmer  theory  of 
physical  and  temperamental  kinds,  in  that  a  relationship  between  physique 
and  character  or  performance  is  demonstrated.  They  tend  to  modify  the 
theory,  however,  by  breaking  down  even  Kretschmer's  loose  conception 
of  'types'  and  insisting  on  the  concept  of  a  general  progression  both  of 
performance  and  of  physical  characteristics."  ^ 

The  validity  of  the  concept  of  "type"  is  involved  in  all  problems 
o£  personality  differences.  At  best,  perhaps,  these  may  be  thought 
of  as  average  statistical  deviations  from  measurements,  both  physical 
and  psychological,  which  are  distributed  over  a  common  scale.  There- 
fore we  may,  without  accepting  Kretschmer's  correlations  as  final, 
recognize  in  these  studies  another  aspect  of  individual  differences 
which  has  a  bearing  upon  social  behavior.  We  may  imagine  per- 
sonalities arranged  along  a  scale.  At  one  end  are  the  schizophrenics, 
who  are  introverted,  tender-minded,  romantic,  and  rather  infantile  in 
many  characteristics.  At  the  opposite  end  are  the  cyclothymes,  or 
manic-depressives,  who,  in  contrast,  tend  to  extroversion,  to  be  tough- 
minded,  nonromantic,  and  distinctly  interested  in  and  controlled  by  the 
external  material  and  social  reality  around  them.  Perhaps  the  differ- 
ences, especially  toward  the  extremes  of  this  scale,  are  such  that  we 
are  justified  in  defining  them  as  "types,"  doubtless  with  the  bulk  of 
the  population  lying  somewhere  in  the  middle  range. 

Another  classification  of  personality  has  been  suggested  by  Eduard 
Spranger,  a  German  philosopher,  in  his  book  Types  of  Men  (1928), 
based  not  upon  concrete  studies,  but  upon  an  "idealizing  method"  from 
which  he  hopes  to  analyze  "the  phenomena  of  historical  and  social 
reality."  He  has  six  categories,  which  we  may  summarize  as  follows : 

1.  The  "theoretic  attitude" :  the  thinking  man,  the  scholar  partic- 
ularly. 

2.  The  "pure  economic  attitude" :  the  individual  who  stresses  prac- 
tical matters,  material  goods,  and  utilitarian  values. 

3.  The  "pure  esthetic  type" :  the  person  dominated  by  feeling  and 
emotion  rather  than  by  intellect — the  creators  and  real  appreciators 
of  art. 

4.  The  "social  attitude" :  the  man  characterized  by  love  of  others,  by 
kindliness,  sympathy,  unselfishness,  whose  ego  is  really  "an  over- 
self  which  finds  itself  again,  enriched  in  the  ego  of  another." 

7  From  G.  J.  Mohr  and  R.  H.  Gundlach,  "The  Belation  between  Physique  and  Performance," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  April,   1927,  vol.   10,  p.   157.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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5.  The  "political  attitude":  the  individual  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  dominance  and  control  of  others. 

6.  The  "religious  attitude" :  the  man  dominated  by  his  relation  to  God, 
exemplified  in  the  mystic  by  self-denial,  meditation,  and  a  sense 
of  unity  with  the  divine. 

Clearly  Spranger's  theoretical  classification  is  not  so  much  that  of 
personality  type  as  we  have  used  it,  as  of  social  type,  or  role,  v^hich 
is  related  to  but  not  dependent  on  the  type  of  personality.  (See  Young, 
An  Introductory  Sociology,  Chapter  V.) 

If  personalities  in  the  general  population  can  be  classified  in  some 
such  fashion  as  described  here,  it  must  follow  that  a  similar  classifica- 
tion will  be  helpful  in  analyzing  types  of  leaders,  since  the  latter 
represent  but  extremes  of  ability  and  temperament  which  we  find  in 
the  mass  of  people.  On  the  psychological  side,  at  least,  we  must, 
then,  take  into  account  individual  differences  both  in  mental  ability 
and  in  temperament  or  disposition.  And  in  turn  these  must  always 
be  studied  in  reference  to  the  society  and  culture  in  which  leadership 
is  expressed. 

139.    The  Origins  of  a  Sample  of  Distinguished  Americans  ^ 

There  has  been  endless  discussion  about  the  relative  importance 
of  urban  and  rural  sections  of  any  country  in  the  matter  of 
producing  leaders  in  modern  Western  society.  The  distinction 
urban-rural  is  really  a  cultural  distinction.  The  following  paper 
represents  an  attempt  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of  a  large 
sample  of  distinguished  Americans  in  terms  of  urban  or  rural 
background  and  in  terms  of  various  occupations. 

Holmes'  analysis  is  based  upon  21,600  native-born  Americans  taken 
from  the  large  number  of  biographies  appearing  in  the  1924-1925 
edition  of  Who's  Who  in  America.  These  persons  were  listed  as  to 
occupation  in  a  twelvefold  table  and  as  to  place  and  date  of  birth. 
The  place  of  birth  was  classified  as  urban  if  it  had  a  population  of 
8,000  or  more  according  to  the  decennial  census  nearest  the  birth  date. 
For  example,  if  the  person  was  born  between  July,  1865,  and  June, 
1875,  the  place  was  Hsted  as  of  the  1870  census. 

"Table  I  [here  Table  9]  shows  that  the  cities  have  in  each  decade 
produced  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  distinguished  individuals. 
The  percentage  furnished  by  the  cities  is  36.57;  while  in  1870,  but  20.93 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  living  in  cities.  As  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  individuals  considered  were  born  before  1870  rather  than 

8  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Roy  H.  Holmes,  "A  Study  in  the  Origins  of  Distinguished 
Living  Americans,''  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Jan.,  1929,  vol.  34,  pp.  670-85.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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after' that  date,  and  as  the  proportion  of  urban  residents  becomes  con- 
stantly smaller  the  farther  back  we  go,  we  may  say  that  the  less  than 
20  per  cent  urban  portion  of  the  total  population  has  produced  more 
than  36  per  cent  of  the  individuals  studied.  [sic'\ 

"While  in  each  census  period,  the  urban  group  has  exceeded  its  pro- 
portionate share  by  a  considerable  amount,  the  tendency  has  in  general 
been  one  of  decreasing  excess.  If  the  results  for  the  1830  and  1900 
periods  be  disregarded,  as  based  upon  groups  too  small  to  be  representa- 


TABLE  9 


RURAL-URBAN    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    BIRTHPLACES    OF    DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS,  SHOWING  THE  DECADE  OF  BIRTH 


Census 


1820 

1830.... 

1840 

1850.... 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890. . . . 
1900. . . . 

Totals 


No.  of 

Individuals 

Bom  in 

Each 

Decade 


2 

49 

593 

2,391 

5,8S9 

7,289 

4,309 

1,055 

53 


21,600 


Rural 


I 
42 

435 
1,669 
3,916 
4,563 
2,538 

526 
9 


13,699 


Urban 


I 

7 

158 

722 

1,943 
2,726 

1,771 

529 

44 


7,901 


Percentage 

of  Urban 

among  the 

21,600 

Names 


14 

28 

26 

64 

30 

19 

33 

16 

37 

40 

41 

10 

50 

14 

83 

01 
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five,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  nearly  continuous  and  somewhat 
marked  decline  in  urban  excess  productivity  of  eminent  individuals.  .  .  . 

"The  information  given  in  these  three  tables  [omitted  here]  may  be 
stated  more  concisely,  as  follows:  In  1840,  it  took  a  rural  population  of 
about  36,000  to  produce  each  individual  yet  living  who  found  his  way 
into  Who's  Who,  while  it  took  but  about  9,000  urban  population  to  pro- 
duce such  an  individual.  In  other  words,  in  1840,  the  urban  part  of  our 
population  was  about  four  times  as  productive  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  as  the  rural.  By  1870,  urban  productivity  of  such  individuals  was 
but  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  great  as  rural.  In  1880,  the  cities'  relative 
productivity  had  apparently  increased  slightly;  and  in  1890,  the  cities' 
apparent  showing  was  still  better,  although  not  as  good  as  it  had  been 
in  i860.  .  .  .9 

"Significance  of  the  Diminishing  Ratio  of  Urban  Productivity.  In 
1909,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Woods  remarked  that  'the  failure  to  find  a  higher 
ratio  for  the  cities  [than  for  the  country]  would  have  been  a  serious  blow 
for  heredity.'  ^°  Looking  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  surely  the 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  671-73. 

10  Frederick  A.  Woods,  "The  Birthplaces  of  Leading  Americans  and  the  Question  of  He- 
redity," Science,  July  2,  1909,  n.s.,  voL  30,  p.  20. 
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diminishing  ratio  for  the  cities  is  an  equally  serious  blow  for  heredity. 
If,  as  Dr.  Woods  believed,  and  is  very  likely  true,  the  cities  are  being 
continually  enriched  biologically  at  the  expense  of  the  country  by  a 
migration  cityward  of  the  more  capable  stocks,  and  if,  as  he  also  believed, 
heredity  is  able  to  determine  one's  relative  place  in  life  almost,  if  not 
quite,  independently  of  social  conditions,  then  the  cities  must  show  not 
alone  a  higher  ratio  than  the  country  but  an  increasingly  higher  ratio 
as  time  goes  on  and  as  the  migration  continues.  The  markedly  decreasing 
urban  ratio  that  has  been  shown  to  exist  evidently  means  that  one  or  the 
other  of  Woods's  assumptions  is  false.  Either  the  migration  of  the  best 
family  stocks  is  away  from  the  city  rather  than  toward  it  or  else  his 
conception  of  the  relation  of  heredity  to  environment  is  unsound.  As 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  former  of  these  possibilities  to  be  a 
fact,  the  latter  is  presumably  the  case.  The  evidence  seems  to  make  for 
such  a  conclusion,  even  were  one  ignorant  of  the  newer  view  of  heredity 
as  presented  during  the  past  few  years  by  such  eminent  biologists  as 
Child,  Davenport,  Herrick,  and  Jennings,  who  seem  to  agree,  to  quote 
the  last  mentioned,  that  'every  individual  has  many  sets  of  "innate"  or 
"hereditary"  characters;  the  conditions  under  which  he  develops  de- 
termine which  set  he  shall  bring  forth.'  ^^ 

"The  cities'  superior  showing  as  compared  with  the  country  is  due  to 
a  more  favorable  combination  therein  of  the  factors  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. The  cities'  position  has  been  one  of  declining  superiority. 
Whether  the  forces  producing  this  change  have  been  mainly  operative 
within  the  city  or  the  country,  one  cannot  expect  to  determine  with 
certainty. 

"Whether  the  somewhat  general  assumption  that  the  country  stock 
has  been  appreciably  depleted  by  urban  migration  is  valid  may  be  seriously 
questioned.  Without  doubt,  of  the  country  young  people  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  unusually  capable,  the  cityward  movement  has  been 
well  marked.  And  if  it  were  true,  as  is  quite  likely  the  usual  belief,  that 
inherent  predispositions  surely  manifest  themselves,  then  such  a  cityward 
movement  would  actually  represent  rural  biological  depletion.  In  view, 
however,  of  Jennings'  statement,  such  a  belief  is  clearly  untenable.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  a  real  possibility  that  farm  conditions  have  been  such 
that  the  most  of  the  very  finest  of  such  ability  has  never  come  to  ex- 
pression. The  very  most  that  can  be  said  with  safety  upon  this  point  is 
that  possibly  the  urban  stock  has  been  enriched  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  the  country."  ^^ 

Turning  to  the  division  into  occupational  groupings,  the  investiga- 
tor Holmes  made  up  an  occupational  classification  covering  business, 
science,  education,  law,  politics,  the  church,  medicine,  art,  journalism, 
the  army  and  navy,  engineering,  and  agriculture.  This  listing  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  certain  selections  were  made  that  might  be  open  to 
question.    For  instance,  librarians  and  social  workers  were  placed 

11 H.   S.  Jennings,   "Heredity  and  Environment,"  Scientific  Monthly,   Sept.,    1924,  vol.    19, 

p.  233. 

12  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  673-75, 
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either  in  the  science  or  education  group  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  their  distinction  rested  upon  productive  scholarship  or  upon 
what  is  more  strictly  speaking  educational  achievement  as  teachers 
or  administrators.  Likewise  some  lawyers  were  classified  under  poli- 
tics rather  than  under  law  if  their  careers  were  those  of  public  political 
life  rather  than  legal  work  strictly  speaking.  The  percentage  distribu- 
tion is  indicated  in  Figure  14. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISTINGUISHED   AMERICANS   BORN    IN   URBAN 
COMMUNITIES,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION  ^^ 
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"Possibly  the  most  significant  fact  indicated  in  Table  V  [here  Figure 
14]  is  that,  the  small  agriculture  group  excepted,  the  cities  have  con- 
tributed more  than  their  proportionate  share  to  every  occupational  group. 
The  urban  excess  is  least  in  the  case  of  education,  but  even  here  24.41 
per  cent  were  urban-born,  while  as  late  as  1880  but  22.57  P^^  cent  of  the 
population  were  in  the  cities.  Art  is  in  a  class  by  itself  from  the  stand- 
point of  urban  birth,  being  nearly  13  per  cent  higher  in  the  list  than 
business  with  its  46.57  per  cent  of  city-born."  ^* 

It  is  clear  from  this  chart  that  the  rural  areas  furnish  many  more 
distinguished  persons  in  six  fields — science,  the  army  and  navy,  the 

13  Adapted  from  Table  V,  ibid.,  p.  683. 
l4/6:d.,   p.   683. 
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church,  poHtics,  education,  and  agriculture — than  they  do  in  the  other 
six.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ideals  or  "copies,"  to  use  W.  I. 
Thomas's  term,  which  are  set  before  the  country  boy  are  more  likely 
to  fall  into  these  older  classifications,  especially  the  church,  politics, 
education,  and  of  course  agriculture,  than  into  the  newer  occupations : 
art,  business,  journalism,  or  engineering. 

We  do  not  know  how  important  early  ideals  or  conditioning  may 
be  in  determining  occupations,  especially  those  different  from  the 
father's  vocation,  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  rural  boy  or 
girl  has  a  more  restricted  range  of  choice  and  a  more  restricted  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  these  nonfarm  occupations  than  does  the 
city  boy  or  girl,  whose  environment  furnishes  ample  stimulation  to 
wider  choice  and  greater  educational  or  other  training  which  may  lead 
to  distinction.  And  finally  it  is  chiefly  opportunity  rather  than  family 
stock  or  hereditary  factors  which  makes  for  these  differences  in 
leadership. 

140.   Tj^es  of  Political  Leaders  ^^ 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  types  of  leaders  in 
divergent  fields.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  for  example,  in  his  book  Conserva- 
tism, Radicalism,  and  Scientific  Method  (1923)  discusses  three 
sorts  of  leaders,  especially  in  the  fields  of  economic  and  political 
behavior:  the  conservative,  the  radical,  and  the  objective-minded 
scientist.  There  are  also  the  older  classifications  such  as  "the  man 
of  action"  and  "the  thinker,"  discussed  by  O.  L.  Schwarz  in  his 
volume  General  Types  of  Superior  Men  (1916);  or  those  of 
writers  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  works  of  C.  G.  Jung,  the 
Swiss  psychoanalyst,  who  classifies  types  of  personalities  into  in- 
trovert and  extrovert.  Harold  D.  Lasswefl,  working  with  political 
leaders,  discusses  in  the  following  paper  the  agitator,  the  respon- 
sible leader,  the  political  boss,  the  functionary,  and  the  diplomat. 

Modern  political  writers  are  particularly  fond  of  contrasting  (under 
different  labels)  the  agitator,  the  responsible  leader,  and  the  boss.  The 
agitator  is  sometimes  called  a  reformer  or  a  revolutionist,  the  respon- 
sible leader  is  frequently  named  the  statesman,  and  the  boss  not  un- 
commonly passes  for  the  politician  (in  the  narrow  sense)  or  the  poli- 
tical manager.  .  .  .  Close  inspection  shows  that  the  constellation  of 
traits  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  each  may  be  arranged  along  a 
continuum,  with  the  agitator  and  the  boss  occupying  the  extreme,  and 
the  responsible  leader  an  intermediate,  position. 

15  From  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "Ts^pes  of  Political  Personalities,"  Publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  1928,  vol.  22,  pp.  159-62,  166,  167-68.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
In  his  volume  Psychopathology  and  Politics  (1930),  Lasswell  discusses  the  agitator  and  the 
administrator  or  functionary  in  more  detail. 
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The  agitator  has  come  by  his  name  honestly.  He  is  actually  agitated 
about  public  policy.  He  is  excited,  and  he  communicates  his  excitement 
to  those  about  him.  He  idealizes  the  magnitude  of  the  desirable  social 
changes  which  are  capable  of  being  produced  by  a  specific  line  of 
social  action.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  responsible  leader,  being 
an  agitator  consists  in  exaggerating  the  difference  between  one  rather 
desirable  social  policy  and  another,  much  as  being  in  love,  according 
to  Shaw,  means  grossly  exaggerating  the  difference  between  one 
woman  and  another.  .  .  . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stands  the  boss,  indifferent  to  schemes 
of  social  change  unless  they  threaten  to  intrude  upon  his  own  pre- 
serves. The  boss  thrives  in  democratic  society  by  working  a  compli- 
cated political  machinery  during  those  periods  when  the  community 
is  not  cleft  in  twain  over  issues  of  communal  policy.  Electoral  crises 
seldom  coincide  with  major  crises  of  opinion  when  elections  are  run 
upon  an  astronomical  itinerary  of  two,  or  four  or  six  years.  At  all 
times,  however,  the  distribution  of  posts  depends  upon  voting,  and  the 
man  who  organizes  an  active  band  of  followers  can  run  the  electoral 
machinery  and  parcel  out  the  jobs.  This  is  the  role  of  the  boss.  He 
is  frightened  by  the  emergence  of  serious  issues,  since  they  involve 
the  reanimation  of  people  whose  political  orbits  he  cannot  foretell. 
Depending  upon  the  status  quo,  assiduity  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interest 
implies  indifference  or  hostility  to  substantial  change.  Totally  occu- 
pied with  short-run  manipulation,  he  stares  cynically  at  men  who  pro- 
fess to  live  by  principle. 

Intermediate  between  the  romanticism  of  the  agitator  and  the 
apathy,  hostility,  or  cynicism  of  the  boss  is  the  attitude  of  the  respon- 
sible leader.  He  shares  the  agitator's  faith  to  the  extent  of  believing 
that  innovations  are  desirable  and  possible,  but  he  parts  company  from 
the  agitator's  obsessive  preoccupation  with  particular  measures.  He 
thinks  there  are  many  roads  to  Rome  and  that  society  is  always  on 
the  way. 

It  follows  from  the  enormously  different  valuation  which  is  set 
upon  the  consequences  of  particular  social  acts  that  the  three  types 
should  scale  differently  in  respect  of  such  a  quality  as  patience  on 
questions  of  policy.  The  agitator  wants  instant  and  all-encompassing 
results ;  the  responsible  leader  is  more  ready  to  wait  until  social  atti- 
tudes have  more  permanently  crystallized,  or  until  financial  and  other 
facilitory  [sic]  means  are  at  hand.   The  boss  is  blase  or  obstructive. 

Intolerance  is  allied  to  impatience.  Expecting  good  to  flow  from 
drastic  innovation,  the  agitators  easily  infer  that  he  who  disagrees 
with  them  is  in  communion  with  the  devil,  and  that  opponents  are 
animated  by  bad  faith  or  timidity.  They  are  notoriously  contentious 
and  undisciplined ;  many  reforming  ships  are  manned  by  mutineers. 
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Responsible  leaders  are  more  tolerant  of  dissenting  opinion,  for 
they  see  the  world,  not  as  a  simple  dichotomy,  with  the  forces  of  good 
arrayed  for  one  cause  and  the  forces  of  evil  panoplied  for  another, 
but  as  a  complicated  place  where  many  things  are  possible  and  many 
things  are  partially  desirable.  The  boss,  of  course,  generally  has  that 
tolerance  for  ideas  which  goes  with  contemptuous  indifference  to  them. 

The  agitator  is  willing  to  subordinate  personal  consideration  to  the 
superior  claims  of  principle.  .  .  . 

The  responsible  leader  is  disposed  to  temper  principles  to  the  neces- 
sities of  individual  cases  and  to  relax  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
an  unpopular  and  novel  law  until  sentiment  catches  up  with  enactment ; 
but  it  is  the  boss  who  is  the  great  "humanizer."  His  are  the  funda- 
mental, primary,  tribal  virtues.  Ex- Alderman  Kenna  (Hinky  Dink) 
of  Chicago  says  that  the  secret  of  his  success  is  honesty.  Harold 
Zink^®  has  collected  the  published  data  on  twenty  city  bosses,  and  the 
common  qualities  of  a  majority  of  them  were  such  traits  as  generosity 
to  the  poor,  loyalty  and  obedience  as  henchmen,  persistence,  and 
courage.  C.  E.  Merriam  speaks  of  the  boss  as  the  humanizer  of 
such  an  impersonal  and  formidable  institution  as  government.  The 
boss  operates  through  a  little  knot  of  loyal  "tribesmen"  who  are  bound 
to  him  by  those  personal  ties  which  generate  in  conflict  groups. 

The  agitator,  once  more,  trusts  in  mass  appeals  and  general  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  his  kind  live  to  shout  and  write.  Their  consciences 
trouble  them  unless  they  have  periodic  orgies  of  moral  fervor.  Relying 
upon  the  magic  of  rhetoric,  they  conjure  away  obstacles  with  the 
ritualistic  repetition  of  principles.  They  become  confused  and  frus- 
trated in  the  tangled  mass  of  technical  detail  upon  which  successful 
administration  depends.  Agitators  of  the  "pure"  type,  when  landed 
in  responsible  posts,  long  to  desert  the  official  swivel  for  the  roving 
freedom  of  the  platform  and  the  press.  They  glorify  men  of  out- 
spoken zeal,  men  who  harry  the  dragons  and  stir  the  public  conscience 
by  exhortation,  reiteration,  and  vituperation. 

The  responsible  leader  has  some  respect  for  direct  appeals  to  public 
principle  and  sentiment,  but  he  tempers  it  with  regard  for  the  technical 
difficulties  of  administration.  The  boss  sees  no  sentimental  virtue 
in  popular  appeals  as  such;  he  manipulates  public  appeal  or  private 
lure  as  the  dictates  of  expediency  direct.  ... 

The  effect  upon  personality  of  the  performance  of  political  func- 
tions is  usually  discussed  in  connection  with  such  official  activities 
as  those  of  routine  administration  and  diplomacy.  The  bureaucrat  and 
the  diplomat  have  been  delineated  time  after  time  with  remarkable 
consistency.  .  .  . 

Special  qualities  of  the  functionary  are  summed  up  in  four  ex- 

16  City  Bosses  in  the  United  States,   1930. 
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pressive  words :  he  is  punctual,  methodical,  prudent,  and  disciplined. 
He  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  for  he  is  timid,  he  lacks  initiative, 
and  he  has  no  taste  for  innovation.  Homme  de  pratique,  he  is  sus- 
picious of  everything  he  hasn't  tried  out.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
civil  service  this  spells  an  enfeebled  will ;  in  the  upper  branches  this 
becomes  fear  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  An  assured  future  gets  him  out 
of  the  habit  at  an  early  age  of  pondering  about  risks.  Private  life 
strikes  the  functionary  as  extremely  hazardous  and  he  evades  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  active  competition.  Ambition  to  improve  is  al- 
most unheard  of.  The  functionary  speaks  disparagingly  of  those  who 
try  to  push  up  the  line,  and  misnames  any  energetic  striving  for 
larger  means  of  expression  the  esprit  d' intrigue.  .  .  . 

Except  in  the  advanced  posts,  the  functionary  is  devoid  of  general 
ideas  or  has  lost  his  taste  for  them.  The  diplomat  is  not  a  specialist 
in  the  sense  that  the  civil  servant  is  one,  for  his  reputation  depends, 
not  upon  the  mastery  of  a  specific  technique,  but  upon  the  perception 
of  general  interests  and  the  choice  of  rather  general  means  of  recon- 
ciling them.  The  diplomat  hves  in  a  world  of  general  ideas  with  which 
the  civil  servant  may  dispense  and  yet  succeed. 

The  diplomat  trusts  suavity  rather  than  officiousness.  He  is  averse 
to  passion  and  accustomed  to  patience  in  handling  people  for  whom 
he  cherishes  a  concealed  disdain.  The  diplomat  learns  to  dissociate 
sincerity  from  most  of  life's  relations.  Thus  he  uses  conversation,  the 
ordinary  domain  of  careless  expansiveness,  for  professional  ends. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  double  reaction :  a  conversation  miserly  in  mean- 
ings and  profligate  in  words.  Diplomatic  indirection  of  statement  is 
notorious,  an  occupational  disease.  To  repeat  a  famous  paraphrase, 
"If  a  diplomat  says  no,  he  means  perhaps ;  if  he  says  perhaps,  he 
means  yes ;  if  he  says  yes,  he  is  no  diplomat." 

141.   Leadership  in  the  Movement  to  Abolish  Slavery  in  British 

Colonies  ^^ 

The  interworking  of  the  agitator  and  the  responsible  leader  may 
be  reduced  to  greater  clarity  by  examining  a  representative  case.  A 
recent  volume  has  told  how  British  slavery  was  abolished  between 
1823  and  1838.18 

Back  in  1787  a  society  had  been  organized  by  a  dozen  Quakers  to 
abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  this  crusade  finally  resulted  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1807.  In  1823 
the  Quakers  were  the  moving  spirits  in  the  organization  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  mitigation  and  the 

17  From  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "Types  of  Political  Personalities,"  Publications  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Sociological  Society,   1928,  vol.  22,  pp.   164-66.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

18  W.  L.  Mathieson,  British  Slavery  and  Its  Abolition.  1823-38,  1926. 
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gradual  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Yet  the  actual  personnel  of  this 
new  agitation  was  in  many  cases  identical  with  that  of  the  old  one. 
The  slavery  issue  had  become  a  matter  of  practical  politics  during 
the  campaign  conducted  by  the  East  Indian  sugar  interests  against 
the  privileged  position  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  interests.  The  East 
Indians  had  excited  popular  feeling  by  representing  the  controversy 
as  one  between  free-grown  and  slave-grown  sugar.  The  reformers 
seized  the  occasion  to  organize,  and  presented  their  first  petition 
through  Wilberforce,  who,  forty  years  before,  had  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  the  antislave-trade  petition.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
carried  on  as  chief  agitator. 

In  response  to  the  drive  of  the  reformers  the  British  cabinet  signi- 
fied its  intention  of  recommending  various  reforms  to  the  legislative 
colonies.  No  sooner  was  their  decision  made  known  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  than  trouble  began.  The  slaves  of  Demerara,  inflamed 
by  the  rumor  that  their  masters  had  concealed  an  emancipation  proc- 
lamation from  them,  rose  in  insurrection;  plots  were  reported  in 
Jamaica ;  planters  convened  in  wrath  and  fear  throughout  the  British 
West  Indies;  the  nine  hundred  whites  in  Dominica  threatened  to 
avenge  themselves  on  Parliament  by  declaring  their  independence; 
and  in  Barbados  "a  party  of  respectable  gentlemen"  demolished  the 
Methodist  chapel  at  Bridgetown  and  chased  "its  villainous  preacher" 
out  of  the  island  for  having  contaminated  the  Negroes.  Intimidated 
by  the  ferocity  of  these  outbursts,  Canning  and  Bathurst,  the  respon- 
sible ministers,  decided  to  try  out  their  policy  of  amelioration  in  a 
crown  colony,  Trinidad,  and  relieve  the  pressure  elsewhere. 

The  Abolitionists  were  angered  at  the  submissiveness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  they  considered  to  be  a  weak-kneed  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  righteous  reform ;  but  lacking  effective  strength,  they  were 
able  to  do  no  more  than  indulge  in  propaganda.  In  this  they  were 
fortunate.  They  had  been  provided  with  a  first-rate  atrocity  case  by 
the  plantation  owners.  John  Smith,  a  non-conformist  preacher  who 
had  worked  among  the  Negroes  of  Demerara,  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  enraged  plantation  owners  after  the  insurrection.  Abolitionists 
exploited  this  for  all  it  was  worth. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  those  who  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  British  government  sought  to  invent  a  formula  which 
would  induce  the  West  Indian  planters  to  agree  to  voluntary  ameliora- 
tions in  the  position  of  the  slaves.  Obstruction  and  evasion  met  them 
at  every  step.  The  Abolitionists  became  more  and  more  embittered 
at  delay,  but  men  like  Buxton  and  certain  of  the  more  experienced 
leaders,  who  appreciated  the  difficulty  which  beset  the  government 
in  devising  a  workable  program,  advised  against  agitational  excesses. 

Parliament  finally  adopted  abolition,  but  in  a  form  ("apprentice- 
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ship")  which  was  designed  to  minimize  the  hardship  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  planters.  The  apprenticeship  experiment  was  tried  from 
1833  on,  but  it  gave  rise  to  conditions  which  led  the  Abolitionist  lead- 
ers to  declare  that  the  Abolition  Act  had  been  little  short  of  "a  prac- 
tical and  deliberate  fraud,"  and  that  "nothing  short  of  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  slave"  would  do.   This  finally  came  to  pass. 

Such  an  account  unmistakably  shows  the  complementary  role  taken 
by  the  agitator  and  the  responsible  leader.  The  agitator  shocked  the 
unofficial  public  into  action;  the  responsible  leader  took  cognizance 
of  opposing  interests  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  disparate  require- 
ments of  moral  purpose,  state  unity,  and  administrative  efficiency. 
Confronted  by  territorially  segregated  opposition  to  state  action, 
progress  was  necessarily  slow,  and  the  frustrated  agitator  kept  snap- 
ping at  official  heels  until  permanent  results  were  secured. 
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142.    Carver's  Classification  of  Social  Conflict^ 

Conflict  represents  a  severe  and  intense  form  of  opposition. 
Unlike  competition,  w^hich  has  been  likened  to  a  foot  race,  conflict 
takes  on  the  features  of  a  fight  in  w^hich  the  aim  of  each  combatant 
is  to  destroy  his  opponent  or  at  least  make  him  pow^erless.  Actually, 
of  course,  conflict  as  discussed  in  the  social  sciences  does  not  usually 
imply  annihilation  of  the  opposing  person  or  group;  yet  the  most 
serious  forms  of  conflict,  such  as  v^^ar,  race  riots,  and  the  like,  go 
to  the  extreme.  Various  writers  have  attempted  to  classify  the 
forms  of  conflict,  and  these  categories  represent  largely  the  pur- 
pose of  the  particular  author  in  dealing  with  these  subjects.  The 
classification  of  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  follows. 

According  to  Carver,  the  sources  of  conflict  are,  first,  scarcity  of 
desirable  things  or  goods ;  second,  self-interest,  or  what  Carver  calls 
"self -centered  appreciation."  Because  there  are  fewer  goods  than  will 
satisfy  people  a  conflict  of  interests  in  these  goods  is  inevitable.  The 
chief  forms  of  social  conflict  are  shown  in  the  following  outline.^ 

Forms  of  Human  Conflict,  after  Carver 

I.  Militant:  Success  depends  on  one's  power  to  destroy,  harm,  or 
injure  others.   Expressed  in  such  activities  as 

A.  War 

B.  Rape 

C.  Dueling 

D.  Brawling 

E.  Sabotage 

1  Adapted  from  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Essays  in  Social  Justice,   1915,  chap.   IV.    By  per- 
mission of  Harvard  University  Press,  publishers. 

2  See  ibid.,  p.  85,  for  diagram,  and  balance  of  chapter  for  explanation. 
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2.  Gambling:  The  method  of  securing  success  is  left  to  chance. 

3.  Persuasive:  Success  depends  on  furthering  one's  interests  by  use 
of  persuasive  powers:  argument,  debate,  oratory,  manners,  dress, 
personal  popularity,  "by  ogling,  demagogy,  or  political  claptrap."  Seen 
in  the  following  fields: 

A.  Political: 

1.  Courting  for  royal  favors 

2.  Running  for  office 

3.  Campaigning  for  a  cause 

B.  Erotic: 

1.  Polite  social  intercourse 

2.  Courting 

C.  Legal: 

1.  "Leaving  it  to  the  crowd" 

2.  Litigation  before  courts 

4.  Economic  achievement:  Success  rests  upon  "conflict  or  competi- 
tion in  which  one  strives  to  get  what  one  wants  either  by  producing 
it,  or  by  bargaining,  or  by  conspicuous  consumption."  It  is  broken 
down  into 

A.  Competitive  production:  This  is  the  most  advantageous  and 
least  harmful:  "Production  is  service." 

B.  Competitive  bargaining:  Since  deception  is  possible,  there  are 
always  opportunities  for  harm. 

C.  Competitive  consumption:  "Little  to  be  said  in  defence  of  it. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  and  least  defendable  quality  in 
human  nature.  It  is  the  result  of  the  desire  to  outshine  our 
neighbors,  or  to  avoid  being  outshone  by  them.  The  desire  to 
show  off,  to  attract  notice,  and  all  the  other  tendencies  which 
are  summed  up  under  the  one  word  'vanity'  are  at  work  here."^ 

5.  Recreational:  Here  is  included  success  in  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment which  rest  upon  contest  of  rivals  in  play,  sports,  etc.,  or  the 
vicarious  enjoyment  of  the  same  through  reading.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  fields: 

A.  Games 

B.  Sports 

C.  Dramatics 

D.  Fiction 

Carver  maintains  that  conflict  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  universal 
feature  of  social  life  and  "so  deeply  imbedded  in  human  nature  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  repressed."    All  we  can  do  is  to  direct  it  into 

3  Carver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-92.  Reprinted  by  permission.  [In  discussing  "economic  achievenient" 
Carver  includes  competition  and  conflict.  His  outspoken  dislike  of  "competitive  consumption," 
as  he  calls  it,  reveals  his  failure  to  understand  human  motivation,  and  is  largely  a,  reflection 
of  his_  own  cultural  background  in  frontier  and  pioneer  America,  where  conspicuous  con- 
sumption was  frowned  upon.  W.  G.  Sumner  in  his  volume  Folkways  (1906)  has  a  much 
sounder  appreciation  of  the  role  of  "vanity"  in  human  behavior,  and  modern  social  psychology 
recognizes  this  behavior  as  an  expression  of  the  self  or  ego.    K.  Y.] 
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one  channel  of  expression  or  another.  The  forms  of  social  control 
must  recognize  this  fact,  or  else  they  will  fail.  As  he  says  in  one 
place:  "Rivalry  in  some  form  is  inevitable  and  ineradicable  except 
among  people,  if  such  there  be,  who  have  no  preferences  whatever. 
These  would  scarcely  be  human."* 

143.    Cooley's  Theory  of  Competition  and  Conflict^ 

.  .  .  His  [Cooley's]  view  was  that  competition  is  universal.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  universe  and  consequently  a  constant  factor  in  every 
social  situation.  .  .  .  Let  us  listen  to  a  few  of  his  striking  sentences. 

"It  would  seem  that  there  must  always  be  an  element  of  conflict  in 
our  relation  with  others,  as  well  as  one  of  mutual  aid;  the  whole  plan 
of  life  calls  for  it;  our  very  physiognomy  reflects  it,  and  love  and  strife 
sit  side  by  side  upon  the  brow  of  man.  The  forms  of  opposition  change, 
but  the  amount  of  it,  if  not  constant,  is  at  any  rate  subject  to  no  general 
law  of  diminution."    ISocial  Process,  p.  56.] 

"Conflict,  of  some  sort,  is  the  life  of  society,  and  progress  emerges 
from  a  struggle  in  which  each  individual,  class  or  institution  seeks  to 
realize  its  own  idea  of  good.  The  intensity  of  this  struggle  varies  directly 
as  the  vigor  of  the  people,  and  its  cessation,  if  conceivable,  would  be 
death."   [Social  Organisation,  p.  199.] 

His  general  theory  is  that  competition  is  a  universal  aspect  of  life, 
as  we  have  seen;  that  it  is  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself  but  may  be 
either,  dependent  upon  its  relation  to  the  larger  social  order  and  the 
goals  of  competition;  that  it  serves  useful  purposes  in  any  social 
order ;  and  that,  though  capable  of  refinement,  it  is  ineradicable.  This 
same  doctrine  may  be  applied  to  the  smallest  social  group  or  to  inter- 
national relations.  It  involves  a  vigorous  individuality  of  the  re- 
spective units,  a  competitive  spirit  on  the  part  of  each  unit,  and  sub- 
ordination of  the  units  to  a  larger  social  whole,  under  proper  rules 
governing  the  competition.  Any  form  of  competition,  under  proper 
conditions,  becomes  a  good.  Any  form  of  competition,  under  other 
conditions,  becomes  an  evil.  The  social  problem  involved  in  any  case 
is  that  of  providing  proper  rules  for  the  exercise  of  the  competitive 
energies  in  the  situation.  .  .  . 

Organization,  of  course,  leads  to  competition  and  at  the  same  tftne 
arises  out  of  a  competitive  system.  In  turn,  organization  introduces 
class  consciousness  and  permits  a  more  serious  type  of  struggle.  This 
in  itself,  according  to  Cooley,  is  not  bad  but  under  certain  conditions 
may  become  so.  It  is  bad  if  it  transcends  the  larger  social  organization. 

4  See  ibid.,  p.  59,  for  his  statement  on  self-interest  and  opposition. 

5  From  Walter  B.   Bodenhafer,  "Cooley's  Theories  of  Competition  and  Conflict,"  Publication 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  May,  1931,  vol.  25,  pp.    18,  20,   21.     Reprinted  by  per- 
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It  is  good  when  confined  to  competition  within  the  national  order.  .  .  . 

To  the  conception  of  a  class  struggle  involving  actual  violence, 
seizure  of  power,  and  the  suppression  of  the  other  class,  Cooley  was 
opposed  on  the  grounds  both  of  principle  and  of  practicability.  Such 
an  idea  or  program  he  subjected  to  several  criticisms.  First,  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  modern  society  into  two  classes;  second,  the 
trend  is  toward  solidarity  rather  than  toward  class  divisions,  that  is, 
society  is  growing  more  complex  and  our  interests  are  becoming 
more  widely  diffused;  third,  a  class  does  not  have  the  means  of  arous- 
ing sufficient  group  devotion  and  ardor  to  hold  the  majority  of  its 
members ;  and  finally,  a  class  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  devotion  to 
the  nation,  the  larger  social  aggregate.  A  free  and  competitive  so- 
ciety such  as  our  own,  conceding  its  shortcomings  both  as  to  freedom 
and  competition,  was  for  him  sufficient  guaranty  against  a  violent  class 
war  and  class  dictatorship  (Social  Process,  pp.  269  &.). 

Cooley  deals  with  all  forms  of  group  conflict  in  much  the  same  way. 
His  criticisms  of  extreme  doctrines  of  conflict  have  much  the  same 
general  philosophy.  Whether  he  deals  with  conflicts  between  nations, 
classes,  races,  industrial  groups,  members  of  a  family,  or  individuals, 
his  approach  is  something  like  this :  Struggle  is  an  essential  and  valua- 
ble social  process.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  regard  it  as  the  sole  or 
chief  social  process.  The  problem  is  one  of  giving  it  its  setting  in  the 
larger  social  whole,  along  with  co-operation,  and  bringing  it  under 
the  control  of  the  larger  order,  and  at  the  same  time  stepping  up  the 
level  of  struggle  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane. 

144.    Some  Distinctions  between  Competition  and  Conflict^ 

The  distinction  between  competition  and  conflict  has  already  been 
indicated.  Both  are  forms  of  interaction,  but  competition  is  a  strug- 
gle between  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  contact  and  communication;  while  conflict  is  a  contest  in 
which  contact  is  an  indispensable  condition.  Competition,  unquali- 
fied and  uncontrolled  as  with  plants,  and  in  the  great  impersonal  life- 
struggle  of  man  with  his  kind  and  with  all  animate  nature,  is  un- 
conscious. Conflict  is  always  conscious,  indeed,  it  evokes  the  deepest 
emf  tions  and  strongest  passions  and  enlists  the  greatest  concentration 
of  attention  and  of  effort.  Both  competition  and  conflict  are  forms 
of  struggle.  Competition,  however,  is  continuous  and  impersonal, 
conflict  is  intermittent  and  personal. 

Competition  is  a  struggle  for  position  in  an  economic  order.  The 
distribution  of  populations  in  the  world-economy,  the  industrial  or- 


6  From 

pp.  574 


R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924  ed., 
•,   575-76,  642.     By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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ganization  in  the  national  economy,  and  the  vocation  of  the  individual 
in  the  division  of  labor — all  these  are  determined,  in  the  long  run, 
by  competition.  The  status  of  the  individual,  or  a  group  of  individ- 
uals, in  the  social  order,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  by  rivalry, 
by  war,  or  by  subtler  forms  of  conflict.  .  .  . 

In  general,  then,  one  may  say  competition  becomes  conscious  and 
personal  in  conflict.  In  the  process  of  transition  competitors  are  trans- 
formed into  rivals  and  enemies.  In  its  higher  forms,  however,  con- 
flict becomes  impersonal — a  struggle  to  establish  and  maintain  rules 
of  justice  and  a  moral  order.  In  this  case  the  welfare  not  merely  of 
individual  men  but  of  the  community  is  involved.  Such  are  the  strug- 
gles of  political  parties  and  religious  sects.  Here  the  issues  are  not 
determined  by  the  force  and  weight  of  the  contestants  immediately 
involved,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  force  and  weight  of 
public  opinion  of  the  community,  and  eventually  by  the  judgment  of 
mankind.  .  .  . 

Simmel  [a  German  sociologist]  has  made  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  sociological  conception  of  conflict.  Just  as  the  attitudes  of 
the  individual  person  represent  an  organization  of  antagonistic  ele- 
ments, society,  as  he  interprets  it,  is  a  unity  of  which  the  elements 
are  conflicting  tendencies.  Society,  he  insists,  would  be  quite  other 
than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  aversions,  antagonisms,  differences,  as 
well  as  the  sympathies,  affections,  and  similarities  between  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals.  The  unity  of  society  includes  these 
opposing  forces,  and  society  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  conflict. 

Conflict  is  an  organizing  principle  in  society.  Just  as  the  individual, 
under  the  influences  of  contact  and  conflict  with  other  individuals, 
acquires  a  status  and  develops  a  personality,  so  groups  of  individuals, 
in  conflict  with  other  groups,  achieve  unity,  organization,  group  con- 
sciousness, and  assume  the  forms  characteristic  of  conflict  groups — 
that  is  to  say,  they  become  parties,  sects,  nationalities,  etc. 

145.    The  Foundations  and  Fields  of  Conflict' 

.  .  .  Clash  of  interests,  even  when  it  does  not  breed  hostility,  be- 
gets opposition  in  case  either  party  sees  an  advantage  in  it.  So  long 
as  either  believes  that  by  expending  X  it  can  force  the  opponent  to 
cede  X-j-,  so  there  will  be  strife  unless  the  other  party  yields.  In  case 
both  become  convinced  that  an  advantage  of  X  can  be  extorted  only  by 
an  expenditure  of  X+,  there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  clash- 
ing interests  in  some  agreement,  treaty,  law  or  institution,  after  which 
opposition  ceases. 

7  From  E.  A.  Ross,  Principles  of  Sociology,  rev.  ed.,  1930,  pp.  149-50,  152-53.  By  permission 
of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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Whether  conflict  will  end  in  an  adjustment  or  will  continue  until 
one  or  the  other  contestant  is  disposed  of,  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  arena.  If  the  struggle  takes  place,  as  it  were,  in  a  bowl,  then  the 
farther  the  stronger  pushes  the  weaker,  the  harder  it  is  to  make  him 
yield  still  more  ground.  This  is  illustrated  by  two  well-matched  states 
when,  after  an  initial  advantage,  A  invades  B.  The  farther  the  in- 
vading army  penetrates,  the  longer  the  line  of  communications  to  be 
protected  and  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  population. 

If,  conversely,  the  arena  is,  as  it  were,  an  inverted  bowl,  the  situa- 
tion does  not  stabilize  itself.  The  farther  the  stronger  pushes  the 
weaker  the  easier  it  is  to  make  him  yield  still  more  ground.  Such  a 
case  results  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  one  and  elimination  of 
the  other.  This  is  exemplified  by  maritime  rivals,  Rome  and  Carthage, 
Genoa  and  Pisa,  Venice  and  Genoa,  which  fight  until  one  or  the  other 
is  overcome.  Here  there  is  no  stabilizing  frontier  as  there  may  be 
between  land  powers.  For  sea  powers,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  fron- 
tier ;  the  same  sea  is  in  all  ports  and  wherever  the  sea  flows  the  hos- 
tile ships  may  sail  and  meet  and  fight. 

Some  combatants  grow  stronger  as  they  lose  because  sympathy, 
or  love  of  justice,  or  self-interest  stirs  others  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  losing  side.  In  industrial  struggles  public  opinion  often  veers 
to  the  weaker  side  when  the  other  presses  its  advantage  too  far. 

.  .  .  Our  innate  pugnacity  is  stirred  against  those  who  continually 
come  between  us  and  our  goal.  Statesmen,  politicians,  and  business 
men  may  harbor  no  ill  will  toward  those  who  persist  in  getting  in 
their  way,  but  the  masses  are  more  emotional.  The  animosity  of  the 
white  workers  of  California  toward  the  immigrant  Chinese,  of  the 
English-speaking  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  toward  the  Slavic  im- 
migrants who  displaced  them,  of  Northern  wage  earners  toward  the 
Negroes  from  the  South  who  are  used  for  wage  cutting,  of  strikers 
toward  "scabs"  and  strike  breakers,  illustrates  hatred  of  supplanters. 
In  such  cases  conflict  is  not  limited  by  cool  calculation  of  the  gains 
and  costs  of  strife. 

.  .  .  Opposition  may  spring  from  that  imaginative  hostility  which 
arises  in  us  when  we  suspect  an  inimical  idea  is  in  another's  mind. 
Against  this  feeling  closer  association  and  fuller  knowledge  of  one 
another  offer  no  security.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  chief  oppositions  which  occur  in  society  are  between  in- 
dividuals, sexes,  ages,  races,  nationalities,  sections,  classes,  political 
parties  and  religious  sects.  Several  such  may  be  in  full  swing  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  more  numerous  they  are  the  less  menacing  is  any 
one.  Every  species  of  conflict  interferes  with  every  other  species  in 
society  at  the  same  time,  save  only  when  their  lines  of  cleavage  co- 
incide; in  which  case  they  reinforce  one  another. 
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Suppose  at  a  given  moment  there  is  a  certain  strain  along  the  line 
between  Christians  and  Jews.  If  now,  a  strain  appears  along  a  quite 
different  line,  e.  g.,  that  between  employers  and  workmen,  the  reli- 
gious opposition  will  be  less  intense.  For  Jewish  bosses  and  Jewish 
workmen  will  be  estranged;  likewise  Christian  bosses  and  Christian 
workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  Jewish  and  Christian  capitalists  will 
recognize  that  they  are  "in  the  same  boat,"  while  Jewish  workers  and 
Christian  workers  will  sympathize  with  one  another  as  fellow  victims 
of  exploitation. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  tension  between  blacks  and  whites :  Sup- 
pose now  embitterment  arises  between  labor  and  capital.  If  the  lines 
of  cleavage  cross,  each  opposition  will  weaken  the  other.  But  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  all  the  employers  are  white  men  and  all  the  em- 
ployed are  black  men,  then  one  antagonism  helps  the  other  and  the 
rift  in  society  is  deeper  than  ever. 

A  society,  therefore,  which  is  riven  by  a  dozen  oppositions  along 
lines  running  in  every  direction,  may  actually  be  in  less  danger  of 
being  torn  with  violence  or  falling  to  pieces  than  one  split  along  just 
one  line.  For  each  new  cleavage  contributes  to  narrow  the  cross 
clefts,  so  that  one  might  say  that  society  is  sewn  together  by  its  inner 
conflicts.  It  is  not  such  a  paradox  after  all  if  one  remembers  that 
every  species  of  collective  strife  tends  to  knit  together  in  fellowship 
the  contenders  on  either  side. 


146.   Phases  of  a  Strike^ 

A  strike  is  a  form  of  industrial  conflict  which  quickly  involves 
political  relations  and  political  controls.  Since  property  and  other 
"rights"  are  involved,  since  often  such  violence  develops  as  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  persons  as  well  as  the  security  of  property, 
the  state,  bringing  to  bear  organized  political  control,  must  step 
in  to  prevent  or  stop  open  conflict.  So,  too,  the  community  or 
public  usually  becomes  involved  sooner  or  later  and  in  the  course 
of  time  "lines  up"  for  or  against  the  strikers. 

The  following  selection  describes  a  fairly  typical  strike  which 
took  place  in  the  coal-mining  area  of  Wales  in  19 10. 

Development  of  Unrest  and  Tension 

The  strike  here  reviewed  grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  wage-rate 
to  be  paid  for  the  opening  of  a  new  seam  in  the  Ely  pit  of  the  Naval 
Colliery.  The  employers  complained  that  this  seam  was  unproductive 

8  From  E.  T.  Hiller,  The  Strike:  A  Study  in  Collective  Action,   1928,  pp.   S,  6,  7-11.    By 
permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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and  that  the  men  were  working  "ca'canny"^  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  piece  rate  in  wages  by  giving  the  impression  that  the  seam  was 
difficult  to  work.  The  miners  rejected  the  decision  of  the  referees, 
and  the  employers'  association  refused  any  other  method  of  settle- 
ment. On  August  I  the  manager  of  the  Ely  Colliery  served  notice 
that  his  company  could  not  afford  to  work  the  pit.  Each  side  blamed 
the  other  for  the  suspension,  the  workmen  claiming  that  it  was  a 
lockout,  and  the  employers  maintaining  that  it  was  a  strike. 

Mobilisation  for  Action 

Although  but  eighty  men  were  concerned  in  the  original  dispute, 
nine  hundred  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  company  order. 
These  appealed  to  their  fellow-workmen  throughout  South  Wales  for 
a  sympathetic  strike.  Over  eleven  thousand  promptly  responded,  and 
others  gradually  followed  until  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  were 
involved.  .  .  . 

The  executive  council  of  the  miners  was  divided  as  to  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  strike.  Some  of  the  more  experienced  leaders 
advised  concentration  upon  the  Ely  pit  alone.  They  were  able  to 
arrest  the  movement  for  a  general  strike,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
intimidation  and  violence  which  arose. 

Economic  Pressure  Gives  Way  to  Direct  Action 

The  strikers  tried  to  stop  the  pumping  and  ventilating  machinery 
of  the  mines.  These  efforts  were  successful  at  all  except  the  Llympia 
Colliery.  Here  company  officials,  with  the  assistance  of  the  police, 
strove  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  the  pumps,  for  three  hundred  horses 
were  still  in  the  mines.  When  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  horses, 
pickets  gave  the  alarm  and  the  gathering  throng  became  menacing. 
Some  destroyed  the  wooden  paling  which  surrounded  the  colliery; 
others,  from  the  hillside  opposite  the  entrance,  hurled  stones  upon  the 
police  who  were  defending  that  point.  Although  the  besiegers  forced 
their  way  through  the  entrance,  they  were  routed  by  a  reinforcement 
of  police. 

"Blacklegs"  Arouse  Hostility 

Having  failed  in  these  efforts  to  stop  operations,  the  strikers  at- 
tempted to  restrain  those  who  continued  at  work.  They  declared  that 
they  would  "starve  the  pits  of  any  and  every  form  of  labor,  from  the 
manager  down."  Great  excitement  arose  over  the  report  that  "black- 
legs"^" were  being  imported  into  South  Wales,  an  event  which  had 

9  "Ca'cannyism"  is  an  intentional  curtailment  of  output.  This  is  also  referred  to  as 
"sabotage,"  and  "strike  on  the  job." 

10  In  colloquial  English,  the  term  "blackleg"  means  a  swindler,  especially  a  dishonest 
gambler.    The  term  is  applied  in  opprobrium  to  strikebreakers. 
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not  occurred  since  1879.    Pickets  worked  on  the  streets  in  four-hour 
shifts.  .  .  . 

The  Issue  Obscured  by  Personal  Hostilities 

Some  members  of  the  Miners'  Executive  Council  advised  caution 
and  moderation,  refusing  to  identify  themselves  with  the  demonstra- 
tions or  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  disturbed  region.  Others, 
seeing  in  any  compromise  a  personal  defeat,  opposed  settlement  except 
on  their  own  terms.   The  employers,  likewise,  were  obdurate.  .  .  . 

While  negotiations  were  pending,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  agent  for  the 
miners  in  the  Mid-Rhondda  district,  sent  the  following  message  to 
Mr.  Hann,  the  general  manager  of  the  collieries :  "I  regret  to  learn 
that  they  have  been  winding  coal  at  one  or  two  of  the  pits.  ,  .  . 
Further,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  blacklegging 
over  this,  there  is  going  to  be  murder.   My  God,  I  mean  it !" 

As  a  result  of  this  outburst  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  recon- 
ciliation was  delayed  because  of  the  personal  quarrel.  Mr.  Hann  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  the  miners  through  Mr.  Stanton,  and  de- 
manded that  work  be  resumed  before  the  terms  of  settlement  should 
be  discussed.  The  miners,  in  turn,  declined  to  negotiate  unless  Mr. 
Stanton  were  accepted  as  their  spokesman,  and  appealed  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Board.  This  body  decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  must  apologize 
to  Mr.  Hann  and  promise  to  abide  by  the  conciliation  agreement.  A 
local  assembly  of  miners,  convened  to  discuss  these  proposals,  broke 
up  in  confusion  and  a  deadlock  ensued. 

The  Strike  Breaks 

At  length  the  strikers,  "discouraged  by  their  failures,  disorganized 
by  dissensions,  and  distracted  by  the  sufferings  of  their  families, 
ultimately  bowed  to  the  inevitable."  They  gradually  withdrew  from 
the  position  held  by  their  agents  and  approached  that  of  the  mine 
owners.  Mr.  Stanton  apologized  to  Mr.  Hann  for  his  hasty  tele- 
phonic messages,  and  the  miners'  convention  passed  a  resolution  of 
regret  over  the  incident.  The  men  agreed  to  return  to  work  before 
resuming  negotiations,  but  held  out  for  a  reinstatement  of  all  em- 
ployees as  a  precondition  for  settlement.  The  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  they  could  not  employ  as  many  men  as  before, 
since  some  pits  were  unprofitable  and  others  could  not  be  reopened 
at  once.  The  Miners'  General  Executive  Council  urged  the  return 
to  work  on  the  ground  that  the  discrimination  which  was  feared  would 
be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  Operations  were 
resumed  by  most  of  the  miners  who  had  struck  in  "sympathy" ;  and 
those  who  were  not  reinstated  were  granted  lockout  pay  by  the  union. 

The  strikers  first  involved  in  the  dispute  were  given  union  relief 
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and  the  struggle  continued  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  191 1. 
Referees  attempted  to  make  a  settlement,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  union  urged  acceptance  of  the  offered  terms.  However,  the  miners 
rejected  these  recommendations  and  demanded  instead  a  levy  on  the 
rest  of  the  union  in  order  to  continue  the  strike.  They  even  withdrew 
plenary  powers  from  their  spokesmen  and  attempted  to  negotiate  in- 
dependently through  local  committees.  As  a  result  of  this  local  auton- 
omy the  position  of  the  strikers  shifted  with  each  change  in  mood. 
Their  indecision  caused  the  conciliator  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  cease 
negotiations.  The  National  Miners'  Federation  attempted  to  get  an 
expression  from  the  rank  and  file  by  means  of  a  ballot;  but  local 
committees  were  hostile  and  defeated  the  peace  measures.  The  na- 
tional federation  finally  withdrew  financial  aid.  This  gave  a  death 
blow  to  the  suspension. 

The  strikers  from  each  colliery  sent  representatives  to  interview 
the  employers.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  permit  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  terms  offered  eleven  months  earlier.  They  would 
not  consent  to  dismiss  the  "blacklegs"  or  to  place  them  in  other  posi- 
tions. They  also  declined  to  interfere  with  the  legal  proceedings 
which  were  pending  against  the  strikers  charged  with  violence.  In 
all  cases  the  workers  were  forced  to  accept  terms  which  at  an  earlier 
time  had  been  offered  but  declined. 

Such  an  ending  meant  humiliation  and  a  return  to  the  mines  without 
prospect  of  higher  wages.  The  mood  of  the  men  in  resuming  work 
contrasted  sharply  with  their  enthusiasm  in  beginning  the  contest. 
At  the  opening  of  the  strike  their  demeanor  was  one  of  voluble  con- 
fidence and  defiance.  Now  their  mood  had  changed  to  sullen  dejection 
and  suppressed  anger  against  those  whom  they  considered  responsi- 
ble for  their  defeat. 

The  incidents  reviewed  illustrate  the  tendency  of  conflict,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  control,  to  become  intensified  until  exhaustion 
forces  submission.  It  also  shows  the  tactics  employed  by  a  striking 
group  in  pursuing  its  collective  aim.  While  details  of  individual  strikes 
will  be  found  to  vary,  the  phases  here  recounted  have  general  sig- 
nificance. They  indicate  the  character  of  the  data  on  the  basis  of 
which  an  analysis  of  group  behavior  may  be  made.  They  also  sug- 
gest an  outline  of  topics  for  further  analysis. 

The  successive  phases  of  the  strike  cycle  may  be  described  ab- 
stractly as :  organization  of  the  strikers  .  .  .,  beginning  the  concerted 
action  ,  .  .,  maintaining  group  morale  .  .  .,  controlling  strike  break- 
ers .,  .,  neutralizing  the  maneuvers  of  the  employer  .  .  .,  manipu- 
lating public  opinion  .  .  .,  and  demobilization.  .  .  . 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  conflicts  results  in  permanent 
modifications  of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employees.  These 
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forced  adjustments  eventually  receive  the  assent  of  the  community 
at  large  and  are  supported  by  public  opinion.  When  they  become 
fixed  in  custom,  they  assume  the  general  character  of  constitutional 
changes.  In  the  long  run,  industrial  conflicts  even  tend  to  produce 
changes  in  the  notions  concerning  property ;  for  the  control  of  large- 
scale  industry  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  employer 
and  the  investors  in  the  enterprise.  ...  In  short,  every  strike  is  a 
single  episode  in  a  series  of  events  that  have  already  profoundly  al- 
tered the  traditional  conceptions  of  property  "rights"  and  employees' 
positions  within  the  industry.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  strike  is  a  po- 
litical instrument  which  progressively  effects  fundamental  constitu- 
tional changes. 

147.   How  the  Public  Becomes  Involved  in  a  Strike" 

.  .  .  The  members  of  a  community  are  sufficiently  dependent  upon 
one  another  in  economic  matters  to  be  concerned  with  unusual  inter- 
ruptions. Therefore,  when  a  strike  or  lockout  clearly  interferes  with 
the  flow  of  a  commodity  or  service  to  which  people  are  habituated, 
they  may  become  actively  interested  in  the  dispute.  .  .  . 

The  public^^  also  takes  note  of  industrial  disputes  which  disturb 
social  harmony.  The  hostility  engendered  between  the  strikers  and 
scabs  or  employers  at  times  puts  schools,  churches,  and  other  neighbor- 
hood institutions  under  a  strain.  Strikes  frequently  produce  a  de- 
cline in  property  values,  compel  workers  and  their  families  to  move, 
and  otherwise  increase  confusion.  Still  more  significant  in  produc- 
ing disorder  is  the  readiness  with  which  aggregations  in  these  strug- 
gles slip  into  the  condition  of  a  mob-minded  mass.  .  .  . 

Overt  acts  which  readily  convey  their  meaning,  rather  than  abstract 
justice  and  impersonal  morality,  move  the  onlookers  to  respond.  A 
transportation  strike  was  settled  in  one  day  because  of  public  resent- 
ment over  a  train  wreck  resulting  from  the  employment  of  unskilled 
strike  breakers.  .  .  . 

It  appears  that  the  public,  although  not  usually  interested  in  ab- 
stract formulas,  can  be  aroused  with  relative  ease  by  emotional  stim- 
uli. .  .  . 

Because  industrial  disputes  touch  off  existing  attitudes,  bystanders 
become  a  party  to  the  conflict.  Indeed,  the  public  stands  more  or  less 
in  a  position  to  determine  which  way  the  blow  shall  fall,  "that  is, 
which  party  to  the  controversy  shall  suffer  the  greater  loss.  It  is  well 

11  From  E.  T.  Hiller,  The  Strike:  A  Study  in  Collective  Action,  1928,  pp.  158-59,  160,  161- 
62,  165,  166,  176,  191.     By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 

12  ''The  public  is  the  totality  of  interests.  Public  opinion  merely  implies  that  the  totality 
of  interests  must  be  considered  whenever  two  specific  groups  are  in  conflict  over  their  specific 
interests"   (Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery,   1924,  p.  242). 
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that  this  should  be  so;  for  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  general  good 
that  any  group  of  men  should  exert  irresponsible  power."  ".  .  . 

The  public  may  intrude  as  an  unwelcome  party  to  the  dispute,  but 
frequently  it  is  drawn  into  the  contest  through  the  active  solicitation 
of  one  or  the  other  party.  Each  discourages  intervention  when  he 
feels  himself  to  be  in  an  advantageous  strategic  position  and  seeks 
publicity  when  he  thinks  his  situation  is  unfavorable ;  for  he  believes 
that  the  party  which  preoccupies  attention  has  the  better  prospect  of 
controlling  the  total  reaction  of  outsiders.  .  .  . 

The  employer,  like  the  union,  tries  to  win  the  favor  of  the  third 
parties.  Like  the  strikers,  his  indifiference  to  outsiders  tends  to  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  economic  position.  When  he 
is  able  to  dominate  his  employees,  he  "profoundly  distrusts  public 
inquiries,  because  they  give  opportunities  to  certain  men  to  air  their 
views."  ^*  He  seeks  approval  because  he  shrinks  from  personal  criti- 
cism or  fears  loss  of  patrons  and  customers.  If  he  is  able  to  control 
the  press,  he  discredits  his  opponents  and  curries  public  favor  by 
garbling  and  smothering  the  news.  .  .  . 

The  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  may  not  only  invite  attention, 
but  may  also  try  to  elicit  active  intervention.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  developed  techniques  which  appeal  to  various  sentiments  and 
economic  interests  of  outsiders.  Types  of  means  used  by  the  strikers 
are :  claiming  identification  with  the  public,  enduring  non-resistant 
suffering,  retaliating  for  announced  wrongs,  and  applying  economic 
coercion.  .  ,  . 

For  the  most  part  the  public  is  moved  by  appeals  to  good  will,  rather 
than  by  coercion.  The  struggle  is  in  so  far  sublimated,  for  it  is  partly 
lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  physical  endurance  and  is  made  to  function 
in  a  moral  order.  The  cruder  forms  of  struggle  thus  tend  to  give 
way  to  cunning  or  stratagem  and  appeals  for  "rights"  by  virtue  of 
membership  in  the  larger  society.  But  industrial  conflicts  are  often 
characterized  by  reversions  to  lower  forms  of  combat,  and  even  by- 
standers, when  interfering  with  the  contest,  show  a  wide  range  in  the 
types  of  their  acts.  .  .  . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  public,  whether  in  the  capacity  of 
neutral  or  partisan,  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  industrial  warfare. 
In  the  main  it  acts  as  the  regulator  of  the  ordeal  by  battle,  keeping 
the  struggle  within  the  limits  of  the  prevailing  codes.  However,  on 
the  social  frontiers  these  conflicts  get  outside  the  moral  order,  like 
the  competition  between  the  members  of  the  lower  species.  While 
the  public  mood  is  one  barometer  for  deciding  the  time  of  beginning 
strikes,  it  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  a  crucial  factor  in  their  outcome. 

13  C.  M.  Case,  Non-violent  Coercion,  1923,  pp.  404-S. 

14  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  The  New  Industrial  Unrest,  1920,  p.  43. 
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The  balancing  of  its  approvals  and  disapprovals,  encouragements  and 
discouragements,  aggression  and  counter-aggression,  helps  to  deter- 
mine the  way  in  which  the  strike  shall  end.  This  phase,  the  demobi- 
lization of  a  collective  movement  .  .  .  constitutes  the  final  stage  in 
the  analysis  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  typical  strike. 


148.    The  General  Strike  as  a  Weapon  in  Industrial  and  Political 

Conflict  1^ 

The  general  strike  is  a  more  serious  form  of  cessation  of  labor. 
It  is  defined  by  Wilfrid  Harris  Crook  as  "the  strike  of  a  majority 
of  the  workers  in  the  more  important  industries  of  any  one  locality 
or  region."  It  is  the  effort  of  laboring  groups  by  cessation  of  work 
in  the  key  industries  to  paralyze  the  whole  economic  life  of  a  com- 
munity, local  or  national.  General  strikes  have  been  classified  into 
three  types :  ( i )  the  political  general  strike,  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
exact  some  definite  political  concession  from  the  existing  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  in  the  Belgian  gen- 
eral strikes;  (2)  the  economic  type,  the  most  common,  in  which  the 
aims  have  to  do  with  common  problems,  hours,  wages,  conditions  of 
labor,  etc.,  as  in  the  British  general  strike  of  1926  and  the  Winnipeg 
and  Seattle  general  strikes  in  1919;  and  (3)  the  revolutionary  general 
strike,  in  which  the  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  political  or 
economic  order,  such  as  the  general  strikes  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Like  other  strikes  the  general  strike  has  developed  from  particular 
cultural  and  societal  conditions,  and  although  it  has  had  a  place  in  the 
theories  of  labor  movements  and  revolutions,  it  has  in  practice  "sel- 
dom been  carefully  thought  out"  ahead  of  time.  The  very  fact,  how- 
ever, that  a  general  strike  could  develop  represents  a  distinctive 
growth  in  the  solidarity  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wider  public 
and  community  that  are  so  profoundly  affected  by  such  action  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  Crook  in  summarizing  the  view  of  the 
French  socialist,  Jean  Jaures,  well  states  some  commonly  accepted 
essentials  for  a  successful  general  strike  as  follows: 

"Three  conditions  were  essential  for  a  successful  general  strike.  The 
working  class  must  be  deeply  and  truly  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  declared;  a  large  section  of  public  opinion 
must  be  prepared  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  that  object;  and  the 
strike  itself  must  not  seem  like  a  disguise  for  violence,  but  must  be  the 
exercise  of  the  legal  right  to  strike,  more  systematic,  vaster  in  scope, 
and  with  a  more  marked  class  character.  The  workers  were  willing  to 
fight  for  large  and  quite  definite  aims,  for  positive  and  immediately  prac- 

15  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Wilfrid  Harris  Crook,  The  General  Strike :  A  Study  of  Labor's 
Tragic  Weapon  in  Theory  and  Practice,  1931;  and  from  Crook's  article,  "General  Strike," 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  VI,  pp.  607-12. 
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ticable  reforms,  such  as  the  eight-hour  day,  or  old-age  pensions,  and 
under  such  conditions,  would  obey  the  signal  for  a  general  strike  given 
by  the  labor  organizations.  Such  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  working 
class,  however,  would  be  insufficient,  for  a  general  strike  inevitably  im- 
plies disorder  in  economic  relationships,  which  would  endanger  many 
interests.  Herein,  Jaures  believed,  lay  the  need  for  support  from  a  large 
section  of  the  public,  especially  of  those  workers  who  would  not  actively 
take  part  in  the  strike  and  would  be  hostile  to  whatever  group  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  prolongation  of  the  struggle.  Such  hostility  would  not 
be  turned  against  the  capitalist  class  unless  the  justice  of  the  strikers' 
claims,  and  the  possibility  of  their  immediate  satisfaction  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  serious  propaganda."  ^^ 

In  another  place  Crook  points  out  not  only  some  essentials  of  such 
a  strike,  but  indicates  the  growing  capacity  of  the  nonstriking  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  prevent  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  social 
life  by  this  extreme  device. 

"To  hope  for  success  the  leaders  of  a  general  strike  must  make  the  aim 
simple,  clear  to  all,  and  as  far  as  possible  one  that  will  not  isolate  the 
striking  proletariat  completely  from  all  the  remaining  groups  in  society. 
For  that  reason  a  political  mass  strike  for  such  a  demand  as  universal 
suffrage  is  more  likely  to  gain  its  end  than  an  economic  general  strike 
with  demands  such  as  an  increase  in  wages  for  certain  groups  of  work- 
ers. The  definite  class  strike  of  a  revolutionary  character,  with  the  aim 
of  superseding  the  present  capitalist  form  of  society,  will  rouse  all  the 
latent  antagonism  and  powers  of  resistance  of  the  non-proletarian  classes, 
and  under  any  normally  conceivable  situation  in  the  western  nations 
seems  to  be  condemned  to  failure  from  the  very  start."  " 

In  his  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences Crook  thus  summarizes  the  whole  problem  of  the  general  strike: 

".  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  general  strikes  have  been  called  in  many  coun- 
tries by  varied  groups  and  under  varying  circumstances.  Trade  unionists, 
moderate  socialists,  syndicalists  and  communists  have  alike  resorted  to 
the  instrument,  either  as  a  defensive  or  an  aggressive  measure.  The 
strikes  have  ranged  in  length  from  the  three-day  strike  in  Italy  in  1914 
to  the  two-month  Chinese  strike.  There  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  opinion 
among  leaders  as  to  preparation  and  strategy.  The  advocates  of  economic 
and  political  strikes  have  stressed  the  necessity  for  careful  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership ;  to  revolutionists  like  Trotsky  and  Luxemburg, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  only  effective  general  strike  was  one  which  was 
not  the  product  of  long  organization  and  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  leaders  but 
one  in  which  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  ranks  of  labor  provided 
the  real  motive  force.  The  original  advocates  of  the  general  strike  re- 
alized the  oppressive  powers  of  government  but  could  not  foresee  the 

16  From  The  General  Strike,  p.  44.   By  permission  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

publishers. 

-^T  Ibid.,    p.    228. 
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resourcefulness  which  capitaHstic  industrialism  provides.  As  the  use  of 
road  and  air  transport  increases;  as  the  radio  provides  a  substitute  for 
the  telephone,  telegraph  and  mail ;  as  the  professional  and  leisured  classes 
are  organized  into  citizens'  committees  not  only  of  a  generalized  type 
but  highly  specialized,  like  the  Technische  Nothilfe  of  Germany,  the  in- 
evitable revolutionary  logic  of  the  general  strike  will  no  doubt  have  to 
be  frankly  faced  by  its  advocates.  The  success  of  the  revolutionary  strike 
in  Europe  has  been  shown  to  be  partially  dependent  at  least  on  the  spirit 
of  revolt  in  the  military,  naval  and  police  forces ;  the  existence  of  such 
a  spirit  in  western  nations  is  highly  doubtful.  Despite  all  these  reasons 
and  the  record  of  failure  in  the  past  the  weapon  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
disregarded  when  in  moments  of  desperate  protest  the  workers  feel  that 
other  avenues  of  appeal  have  been  deliberately  blocked  or  destroyed."  ^^ 

149.   The  Nature  of  Race  Prejudice  ^' 

Racial  conflict  rests  upon  the  feelings  of  superiority  and  the 
desire  for  acquisition  of  political,  economic,  religious,  or  other 
power.  There  is  no  racial  conflict  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  alw^ays 
connected  with  these  other  items  of  societal  life.  The  basic  opin- 
ions and  attitudes  which  foster  racial  conflict  are  exposed  by  a 
study  of  racial  prejudices,  how  they  grow  up,  and  how  they  feed 
on  every  situation  that  is  likely  to  stimulate  open  conflict  between 
races  or  groups.  The  following  article  states  some  important  fea- 
tures of  race  prejudice. 

Race  prejudice  is  not  an  instinct.  Yet  many  well-informed  people 
continue  to  speak  and  write  as  if  it  were.  This  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  feeds  the  popular  notion  that  there  is  something  very 
mysterious,  something  deterministic,  something  fatalistic  about  racial 
animosity.  Everywhere  race  prejudice  continues  to  be  thought  of  as 
founded  on  something  innate  and  biologically  inevitable.  The  real 
bases  of  prejudice,  however,  are  not  biological  but  social  and  cultural. 
Prejudice  rests  upon  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  habits.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  sense  of  social  distance  from  others.  Moreover,  it 
is  centered  around  economic,  political,  and  such  social  phenomena  as 
religion  and  morals  quite  as  much  as  around  race.  In  fact,  the  purely 
"race  difference"  argument  for  prejudice  seems  to  be  largely  a  ra- 
tionalization behind  which  these  other  factors  operate.  .  .  . 

Prejudice  means  just  what  it  says,  to  prejudge  a  person  or  group. 
Now  the  tendency  to  prejudge  comes  from  both  personal  and  cul- 

18  From  Wilfrid  Harris  Crook,  "General  Strike,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol. 
VI,  pp.  611-12.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

19  From  Kimball  Young,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Oriental-Occidental  Prejudices,  1929, 
pp.  3-4,  5-6  (pamphlet  prepared  for  Third  General  Session  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, held  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  Oct.  28-Nov.  9,  1929). 
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tural  conditioning.  Prejudice  always  has  an  element  of  dislike  if  not 
fear  and  hatred  in  it.  Antipathy  for  others  is  quite  natural.  We  early 
build  up  antagonistic,  unpleasant  attitudes  toward  some  people  and 
favorable,  pleasant  ones  toward  others.  These  attitudes  are  fostered 
by  differences  in  manner,  voice,  language,  color  of  skin,  and  habits. 
But  like  or  dislike  based  on  personal  experience  with  people  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  prejudice. 

Prejudice  really  rests  upon  the  construction  and  acceptance  by  a 
group  of  certain  generalized  notions  or  pictures  of  typical  character- 
istics about  another  group.  That  is  to  say,  prejudice  is  found  only 
where  there  is  a  customary  group-accepted  set  of  stereotypes  or  ideas 
and  emotions  about  another  group  thought  of  as  a  unit.  The  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  other  group  is  always  seen  through  the  veil 
of  the  group-stereotype.  Mr.  Matsumoto  is  not  an  individual  of  edu- 
cation and  travel  first,  and  secondarily  a  citizen  of  Japan.  No,  he  is 
a  "J^P"  fi^st  and  then  Mr.  Matsumoto  in  the  second  place.  Mr.  Woo 
Fang  Choo  is  thought  of  as  just  a  "Chink"  by  the  people  who  buy 
vegetables  from  him.  He  is  never  thought  of  as  a  personality  aside 
from  this  group-made  picture  of  his  racial  background.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  generally  accepted  that  the  in-group  versus  out-group 
relationship  is  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  any  racial  or 
Other  prejudice.  Around  these  relationships  all  sorts  of  standardized 
attitudes  and  habits  have  been  built  up  which  the  anthropologist  calls 
culture  patterns.  These  constitute  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past. 
This  heritage  it  is  which  is  passed  on  from  parents  to  children,  from 
teachers  to  pupils,  from  older  persons  in  all  life  situations  to  younger 
members.  Thus,  if  a  child  develops  out  of  his  purely  personal  ex- 
perience certain  antipathies  for  another,  whether  these  attitudes  will 
become  significant  for  the  child's  reaction  to  an  entire  group  depends 
on  the  further  cultural  conditioning.  If  a  neighbor  is  disliked  by  a 
child,  this  dislike  will  be  enhanced  manyfold  by  the  parents  telling 
the  child  that  the  neighbor  is  of  a  different  religion,  or  of  different 
political  faith,  or  of  a  different  race.  In  fact,  there  is  universal  evi- 
dence that  children  of  various  races,  religions  or  economic  status  play 
together  very  naturally  when  not  interfered  with  by  adults.  On  the 
basis  of  a  large  number  of  pretty  complete  life  histories  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  students  in  various  American  colleges,  I  am  convinced 
that  prejudice  toward  the  Jew  as  a  race  or  cultural  group,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  felt  by  the  Christian  until  adolescence  and  later  when  the 
two  groups  come  into  competition  and  when  the  stereot5^es  of  the 
past  begin  to  be  applied  to  each  group  by  the  other.  Oriental  and 
white  American  children  play  together  as  spontaneously  as  any  others 
until  their  parents,  teachers  or  other  adults  inject  the  cultural  mean- 
ing into  the  situation.   Prejudice  is  thus  kept  alive  by  mature  people 
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who  attach  emotional  meanings  to  old  forms  of  in-group — out-group 
relationships. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  prejudice — racial,  national,  creedal,  or  class — 
depends  upon  a  cultural  content  which  is  passed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  fed  and  colored  by  every  crisis,  large  or  small, 
which  arises  when  two  races  or  groups  come  into  competition  or 
conflict.  .  .  . 


150.   Beliefs  in  Racial  Superiority  Foster  Conflict^" 

Every  race  believes  itself  superior  to  the  others.  The  white  race 
has  for  centuries  taken  this  attitude  toward  the  colored  races.  And 
of  all  the  white  groups  the  Anglo-Americans  have  carried  this  atti- 
tude of  superiority  to  the  extreme.  Impressed  by  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  past  two  hundred  years,  in  ignorance  of  the  factors  which 
produced  it,  one  writer  seriously  remarks : 

"All  the  evidence  in  hand  seems  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
whites.  .  .  .  The  maximum  good  of  the  world  lies  in  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  white  race.  .  .  .  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  race  which  has 
extended  its  sway  over  the  world,  politically,  militarily,  and  industrially, 
is  a  superior  race?  .  . .  They  [the  white  races]  are  the  rulers  par  excel- 
lence." " 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Orientals  consider  themselves  the  equals  of 
if  not  superior  to  the  whites.  In  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  the 
emperors  of  China  wrote  to  a  Western  ruler  advising  him  and  his 
people  that  true  wisdom  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom. And  Sun  Yat-Sen,  late  Chinese  leader,  remarked : 

"Our  [Chinese]  civilization  has  already  advanced  two  thousand  years 
beyond  yours  [the  whites'].  We  are  willing  to  wait  for  you  to  progress  and 
catch  up  with  us,  but  we  cannot  recede  and  let  you  pull  us  down.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  we  discarded  imperialism  and  advocated  a  policy  of 
peace.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  have  gotten  rid  of  the  old  savage,  pugnacious 
sentiments  and  have  attained  ...  to  a  true  idea  of  peace."  ^^  .  . 

And  Taraknath  Das,  the  Hindu-American  writer,  remarks : 

"The  Whites  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  white 
world.  They  have  not  always  been  a  superior  race.  They  learned  religion 
from  the  Hebrews,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  from  the 
Arabs,  and  the  invention  of  the  compass  and  gunpowder  from  the  Chinese. 
They  are  the  pupils  of  those  whom  they  call  the  colored  races.  They  are, 

20  From  Kimball  Young,   The  Social  Psychology  of  Oriental-Occidental  Prejudices,   1929, 
PP-    7-8. 

21  Charles  Conant  Josey,  Race  and  National  Solidarity,  1923,  pp.  152,  224,  225.    By  permission 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

22  Sun  Yat-Sen,  San  Min  Chu  I,  1927,  pp.  94,  96.    By  permission  of  the  China  Committee, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  of  The  Commercial  Press,  Shanghai,  publishers. 
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however,  forgetful  of  these  facts,  and  look  down  upon  the  Orientals  as 
belonging  to  inferior  races.  The  principle  of  brotherhood  which  they 
preach  is  only  applied  to  the  whites,  as  are  their,  principles  of  equality 
and  humanity."  ^' 

These  statements  represent  the  secondary,  elaborated  rationalizations 
of  academically  trained  men  in  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  They 
are  but  an  intellectualization  of  notions  already  found  in  the  common 
folk  of  both  groups.  The  Americans  are  well  filled  ^ith  the  idea  of 
the  superiority  of  the  whites  to  all  colored  races.  The  domination  of 
the  Negroes  by  the  whites  in  this  country  is  one  clue  to  this  view. 
Yet  it  extends  for  the  common  man  from  Negroes  to  the  other  colored 
races.  It  need  but  be  mentioned  that  the  best  evidence  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  psychology  does  not  bear  out  this  stereotype  of  white  supe- 
riority so  far  as  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  concerned.  The  work  of 
Professor  M.  L.  Darsie^*  and  of  K.  T.  Yeung"  indicates  that  the  best 
intelligence  tests  give  no  support  to  such  beliefs.  And  the  equalitarian 
point  of  view  of  Professors  Boas^^  and  Kroeber,"  to  mention  but  two 
anthropologists  of  this  country,  is  generally  accepted  by  students  of 
race  and  culture.    [See  Chapter  VIII,  Selections  55  and  56.] 

151.   Economic  Factors  in  Race  Conflict^* 

In  some  localities  nothing  has  so  set  the  white  workers  against  the 
Negro  as  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  at  times  been  used  to  break 
strikes.  When  the  white  workers  in  the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh  went 
on  strike  in  1919  and  again  in  1929,  Negroes  were  employed  to  take 
their  places  in  many  plants.  It  is  such  situations  which  bring  out  the 
latent  conflict  attitudes  that  lie  behind  the  competition  for  jobs.  When 
the  white  worker  is  struggling  to  improve  or  to  retain  his  economic  sta- 
tus, those  persons  who  undermine  his  power  are  naturally  the  objects 
of  antagonism  and  hatred.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  this  antagonism 
is  enhanced  by  hosts  of  myths,  legends,  and  prejudices  toward  the 
colored  man. 

The  use  of  the  Negro  as  a  strikebreaker  is  itself  due  to  two  major 
causes.  One  is  the  lack  of  feeling  of  common  cause  among  the  Negro- 
white  workers.  This  may  be  the  result  of  failure  of  the  Negro  ac- 
tually to  understand  the  situation.    The  other  factor  rests  on  the 

23  Taraknath  Das,  Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  Asia?,  1917,  p.  123.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
of  the  China  Committee,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

24  M.  L.  Darsie,  "The  Mental  Capacity  of  American-Born  Japanese  Children,"  Comparative 
Psychology  Monographs,  1926,  vol.  3,  No.  IS,  pp.  1-89.  Cf.  also  footnote  on  Darsie's 
preliminary  report,  E.  G.  Mears,  Resident  Orientals  on  the  American  Pacific  Coast,  1928, 
p.   355. 

25  K.  T.  Yeung,  "The  Intelligence  of  Chinese  Children  in  San  Francisco  and  Vicinity," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Sept.,  1921,  vol.  5,  pp.  267-74. 

26  F.  Boas,  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  1911,  chaps.  II,  III,  and  IV. 

27  A.  L.Kroeber,  Anthropology,  1923,  chaps.  IV  and  VII. 

28  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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discrimination  of  white  unions  and  white  workers  against  the  Negro, 
who  because  of  this  feels  less  bound  by  the  ordinary  obligations  to 
his  fellow  craftsmen.  In  the  face  of  the  need  for  work,  it  is  under- 
standable how  interracial  feeling  would  quite  counteract  any  incipient 
sense  of  solidarity.  Moreover,  his  treatment  both  by  white  unions 
and  by  employers  has  weakened  his  sense  of  fair  play.  The  cases  of 
the  waiters'  strike  in  Chicago  in  1903  and  of  the  steel  strike  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  19 19  are  in  point. 

In  1903  the  waiters,  both  white  and  colored,  in  many  of  Chicago's 
first-class  hotels  and  restaurants  went  on  strike.  When  the  strike 
ended,  the  story  went  around  that  the  white  union  workers  got  their 
jobs  back  but  the  Negroes  did  not.  At  any  rate  the  Negroes  had  the 
idea  that  the  white  unionists  "double-crossed"  them.  So,  too,  in  the 
waiters'  strike  of  1920  in  Chicago,  Negroes  took  over  white  jobs. 
Again,  however,  the  Negroes  found  themselves  the  victims  of  double- 
dealing,  this  time  by  the  employers.  The  case  is  typified  by  a  popular 
German  restaurant  whose  white  waiters  on  strike  were  replaced  by 
Negroes.  The  latter  remained  a  year,  and  then  suddenly  without  notice 
the  Negroes  were  discharged  and  the  old  white  waiters  were  rehired. 
The  employers  rationalized  this  action  by  saying  that  the  complaints 
of  patrons  about  the  Negroes  led  to  the  re-employment  of  the  white 
waiters. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  this  sort  of  situation  is  fraught 
with  serious  potentialities  on  both  sides,  white  and  colored.  The  for- 
mer resent  the  colored  strikebreaker ;  and  the  latter,  faced  with  dis- 
crimination by  unions  and  white  workers,  are  themselves  first  pan- 
dered during  the  strike  as  "good  fellows,"  only  to  be  dismissed  later 
in  favor  of  the  white  workers  when  the  strike  is  over.  As  Herman 
Feldman  well  expresses  it : 

"One  of  the  deplorable  results  of  this  opportunism  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  is  to  breed  animosity  between  white  and  colored  workers,  which, 
along  with  other  types  of  irritations,  becomes  the  tinder  to  set  alight 
some  spark  of  friction  into  a  roaring  flame  of  race  hatred."  ^* 

152.   The  Chicago  Race  Riot  as  an  Example  of  Racial  Conflict  ^° 

In  the  United  States,  racial  conflict,  especially  that  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  has  tended  to  take  the  form  of  lynchings  or  race 
riots.  The  former  have  been  confined  largely  to  the  Southern  states ; 
the  latter  have  occurred  chiefly  in  the  Northern  states.  Lynching  is 
really  a  form  of  established  social  control  directed  toward  the  indi- 

29  Herman  Feldman,  Racial  Factors  in  American  Industry,  1931,  p.  33.  By  permission  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers. 

30  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  chiefly  from  newspaper  files  and  from  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Race  Relations,  The  Negro  in  Chicago,  1922. 
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vidual  malefactor;  a  race  riot  is  a  mass  action  of  one  large  group 
against  another,  also  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  control.  A  race  riot 
represents  open  warfare  between  races.  It  expresses  unconscious 
and  suppressed  hatreds  which  may  have  been  accumulating  for  a 
long  time.  It  reveals  in  raw  form  the  strength  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  races — an  antagonism  which  in  time  must  be  controlled  and 
sublimated  as  the  races  develop  some  satisfactory  form  of  accom- 
modation. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  race  riots  of  the  present  century  in 
this  country  are  economic  and  political.  The  intrusion  of  masses  of 
Negroes  into  Northern  cities  produces  a  social  stress  for  which  these 
communities  have  not  yet  worked  out  any  effective  means  of  control 
without  violence.  In  the  United  States  the  four  most  serious  race 
riots  involving  Negroes  in  recent  decades  have  been  the  following : 

1.  Springfield,  Illinois:  August  14-15,  1908.  This  riot  arose  largely 
from  incensed  public  sentiment  about  the  Negro  in  crime  and  vice. 
The  immediate  event  setting  off  the  rioting  was  an  alleged  rape 
of  a  white  woman  by  a  tramp.  This  episode  was  purely  mythical. 
But  there  had  been  some  serious  feeling  between  whites  and  blacks 
earlier  in  that  summer  arising  from  Negro  crimes.  The  rioting 
proper  really  followed  upon  an  attempt  to  lynch  certain  Negroes 
accused  of  crimes. 

2.  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois:  May  28  and  July  2,  1917.  This  outbreak 
was  distinctly  the  outcome  of  friction  arising  from  the  intrusion  of 
large  numbers  of  Negro  workers  plus  a  situation  of  corrupt  politics, 
crime,  and  vice  in  which  certain  Negro  groups  had  a  part. 

3.  Washington,  D.  C. :  July  19-22,  1919.  This  riot  grew  out  of  both 
economic  and  political  problems.  The  immediate  cause,  however, 
was  the  myth  of  a  Negro  crime  wave,  and  in  the  actual  rioting  ex- 
soldiers  played  a  distinctive  part  in  attacking  the  Negroes, 

4.  Chicago,  Illinois :  July  27-August  2,  1919.    (See  below.) 

(Later  in  the  summer  of  1919  there  was  a  riot  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  linked 
up  with  industrial  difficulties  and  political  problems.  So,  too,  in  the  fall 
of  1919  there  was  a  race  riot  in  rural  Arkansas  between  whites  and  blacks 
over  alleged  exploitation  of  Negro  cotton  producers  by  whites.) 

The  most  serious  race  riot  was  that  in  Chicago,  and  since  It  reveals 
a  number  of  important  sociological  and  social  psychological  features 
of  racial  conflict,  we  shall  sketch  its  main  events. 

As  in  East  St.  Louis,  the  rapid  influx  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
constituted  the  principal  background  factor.  The  Negro  population 
in  Chicago  increased  from  44,103  in  1910  to  109,594  in  1920,  an 
increase  of  148  per  cent.  Most  of  this  influx,  which  took  place  chiefly 
in  the  years  1916-1919,  was  due  to  economic  demands  for  cheap 
Negro  labor.   The  Southern  Negro  saw  the  possibihty  of  improved 
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economic  status  and  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  a  section  marked 
by  discrimination  and  subservience  to  one  heralded  as  a  place  of 
"fair  treatment  and  equal  rights."  As  in  East  St.  Louis,  labor  fric- 
tion had  developed,  but  this  factor  is  generally  admitted  not  to  be 
so  directly  responsible  as  were  the  attendant  factors  of  housing  and 
politics. 

During  the  ten  or  twenty  years  previous  to  the  World  War  period 
of  migration,  the  Negroes  in  Chicago  were  segregated  into  their  own 
colored  section.  But  as  they  came  on  in  increasing  numbers,  there 
developed  intense  pressure  for  housing  along  the  periphery  of  the 
old  Black  Belt,  and  gradually  the  Negro  pushed  his  way  eastward  and 
southward  into  areas  that  had  formerly  been  occupied  entirely  by 
whites.  There  were  two  factors  here :  lack  of  building  of  residential 
places  during  the  World  War  and  the  rapid  increase  in  Negro  popu- 
lation. The  intrusion  of  the  Negro  into  white  neighborhoods  always 
produces  conflict  situations.  Property  values  tended  to  decrease  for 
a  time,  although  rents  advanced.  As  the  Negroes  gradually  took  over 
a  new  section,  however,  property  values  went  up  since  it  became  evi- 
dent to  property  owners  that  they  could  not  hope  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Negro  population.  The  friction  set  up  by  the  influx 
of  the  Negro  into  new  housing  areas  stimulated  antagonism  toward 
him  in  many  ways  more  intense  than  did  his  increasingly  important 
role  in  industry.  Associated  with  this  intrusion,  of  course,  went 
other  necessary  contacts  of  whites  and  colored  residents :  in  business, 
in  the  schools,  and  in  places  set  aside  for  recreation,  especially  in 
parks  and  at  bathing  beaches. 

One  factor  in  the  Chicago  situation  was  the  political  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Negro  vote  by  the  William  Hale  Thompson  faction  of  the 
Republican  party.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mayor  Thompson's  re- 
election in  19 19  by  the  narrow  plurality  of  21,622  out  of  a  total  vote 
in  the  city  of  698,920  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  vote  in  the 
Negro  ward  alone  was  15,569,  while  the  Negro  vote  for  his  nearest 
opponent  was  but  3,323.  This  political  situation,  so  obviously  asso- 
ciated with  corruption  in  municipal  government,  aroused  intense  re- 
sentment against  the  Negroes  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Thompson  machine. 

Another  factor  to  be  noted  was  the  activity  of  hoodlums  and  gang- 
sters along  the  western  periphery  of  the  Negro  section.  For  years  the 
white  hoodlums,  largely  organized  under  the  innocuous  name  of 
"athletic"  clubs,  had  harassed  and  abused  the  Negro  residents,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  preceding  the  riot,  there  had  been  a  number 
of  attacks  upon  Negroes,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  at  the  bathing  beaches.  These  violences  reached  a  cli- 
max on  the  night  of  June  21, 1919,  when  two  Negroes  were  murdered. 
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Like  other  race  riots,  and  like  mob  action  generally,  the  immediate 
stimulus  to  violence  often  seems,  viewed  in  the  total  picture  of  the 
aftermath,  almost  incidental,  or  at  best  a  situation  that  might  easily 
have  been  handled  otherwise.  The  stoning  and  consequent  drowning 
of  Eugene  Williams,  a  Negro  boy,  at  a  bathing  beach  used  by  both 
races  (but  under  a  customary  principle  of  segregation)  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  outbreak  of  a  mass  conflict  which  lasted  for  a 
week  and  which  cost  the  lives  of  38  people,  15  of  them  whites,  23 
Negroes,  and  that  resulted  in  the  injury  of  at  least  537  persons,  of 
whom  178  were  known  to  be  whites  and  342  Negroes.  Unlike  other 
race  riots,  the  Chicago  affair  was  marked  by  no  hangings  or  burnings, 
and  moreover  no  women  or  girls  were  killed.  And  of  the  injured  only 
10  were  females.  The  loss  in  property  ran  into  thousands  of  dollars, 
property  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  being  destroyed  by  fire  and 
depredations  of  the  mobs. 

It  is  rather  clear  from  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  hospitals, 
courts,  police,  and  special  investigations  that  young  hoodlums,  often 
boys  under  21,  played  a  large  part  in  the  rioting  itself,  although  it 
was  difficult  later  to  fasten  blame  on  particular  gangs  or  "athletic" 
clubs.  These  groups  pushed  their  way  with  autotrucks  through  the 
Negro  section,  fired  on  people  indiscriminately,  stopped  streetcars 
filled  with  Negro  workers,  and  started  fires  in  Negro  homes  and 
business  blocks,  destroying  or  actually  carrying  off  much  property. 
Naturally  the  Negroes  defended  themselves  and  indulged  in  violence 
on  their  own  against  white  people  who  came  within  their  reach.  The 
following  description  gives  a  picture  of  the  overt  struggle : 

"Crowds  armed  themselves  with  stones,  bricks,  and  baseball  bats  and 
scanned  passing  street  cars  for  Negroes.  Finding  them,  trolleys  were 
pulled  off  wires  and  entrance  to  the  cars  forced.  Negroes  were  dragged 
from  under  car  seats  and  beaten.  Once  off  the  car  the  chase  began.  If 
possible,  the  vanguard  of  the  mob  caught  the  fleeing  Negroes  and  beat 
them  with  clubs.  -If  the  Negro  outran  the  pursuers,  stones  and  bricks 
brought  him  down.  .  .  ."  ^^ 

Not  only  did  city  and  county  police  take  part  in  attempting  to  re- 
store order,  but  between  5,000  and  6,000  state  militia  were  called  out 
to  help  assist  them.  Formal  martial  law  was  not  ordered,  the  militia- 
men simply  assisting  the  local  and  county  police  in  restoring  order. 
Although  the  active  rioting  spent  itself  in  just  a  week,  it  was  August 
8  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Some  interesting  sidelights  are 
in  point  here.  The  failure  of  a  white  policeman  to  act  in  the  original 
episode  of  the  stoning  and  drowning  of  the  Negro  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  resentment  against  the  white  police.   Furthermore,  whether  it  was 

31  From  The  Negro  in  Chicago,  p.  18.     By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
publishers. 
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true  or  not,  the  Negroes  developed  the  behef  that  the  pohce  were 
often  indifferent  to  their  duty  or  even  at  times  favored  the  hoodlums, 
with  whom  it  was  known  that  some  of  the  police  had  close  association. 

With  regard  to  the  state  militia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gangs  of 
hoodlums  often  showed  distinct  antagonism  toward  them  as  did  some 
deputy  sheriffs  and  volunteer  ex-service  men  who  aided  the  police ; 
yet  the  systematic  and  orderly  conduct  of  these  state  troops  played 
a  large  part  in  keeping  the  riots  from  extreme  excesses. 

In  the  Chicago  riots,  mobs  were  made  up  usually  of  a  small  nu- 
cleus of  active  participants  and  a  much  larger  gathering  of  onlookers 
who  egged  the  active  persons  on  to  violence.  Furthermore,  there 
developed  throughout  the  week  of  rioting  still  a  third  layer  of  the 
mob,  a  kind  of  fringe  which  we  might  call  the  spectator  crowds.  Often 
these  groups  included  women  and  children  as  well  as  men  of  either 
race.  They  did  not  commit  any  crimes,  but  the  very  presence  of  a 
large  mass  of  more  or  less  passive  spectators  often  seemed  to  give 
the  active  participants  a  further  stimulus  to  violence.  Some  of  the 
following  statements  by  spectators  made  before  the  coroner's  jury 
are  interesting  in  this  connection.  One  man,  Edward  Klose,  re- 
marked, "I  followed  the  crowd,  and  I  was  in  there  because  I  was 
there;  they  all  bunched  around  and  what  could  I  do?"  A  boy  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  about  his  being  in  a  mob,  said,  "I  just  wanted  to 
see  how  things  were  getting  along.  We  wanted  to  see  what  the  riot 
looked  like."  Frequently  mere  children  entered  into  the  thick  of  mobs, 
running  with  them,  and  often  pointing  out  victims  to  the  police  after 
attacks  had  taken  place. 

Important  also  in  stimulating  mob  action  is  the  vocal,  verbal  leader 
who  suggests  acts  of  violence.  When  people  are  in  the  mood  for  vio- 
lent action,  suggestion  to  overt  behavior  is  readily  accepted.  The  cry 

"Get  the  niggers!"  or  "Kill  the  black of  a !"  often  seemed 

to  stimulate  brutal  action. 

In  contrast  to  this  it  is  enlightening  to  note  what  a  small  part 
countersuggestion  plays  in  these  circumstances.  Any  remonstrance 
from  bystanders  against  the  mob  action  or  any  plea  of  clemency 
would  be  shouted  down  by  active  participants  and  sympathetic  on- 
lookers by  the  epithet,  "Nigger-lover."  A  college  professor,  seeing 
an  attack  upon  a  Negro  who  was  waiting  for  a  streetcar  near  the 
University  of  Chicago,  undertook  singlehanded  to  interfere  with 
the  mob,  not  waiting  for  verbal  remonstrance.  He  was  knocked  into 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  left  unconscious. 

Rumor  played  a  large  part  in  keeping  the  flames  of  hatred  at  fever 
heat.  Not  only  word-of -mouth  rumor,  but  also  newspaper  accounts 
of  mob  action  abetted  the  violence.  For  example,  the  absolutely  false 
rumor  that  Negroes  had  secured  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
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tion  from  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory,  pubhshed  in  the  Herald- 
Examiner  on  July  29,  1919,  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  crisis  at  its 
height  the  unconscious  growth  of  myth  and  legend  is  amazing,  and 
for  years  afterwards,  in  spite  of  official  denials  and  fact-finding  com- 
mittees' reports,  these  myths  and  legends  will  circulate  among  both 
races,  helping  to  furnish  the  unconscious  but  powerful  substratum 
upon  which  another  conflict  may  be  based.^^ 

Like  other  violences  of  this  kind,  and  even  like  revolutionary  con- 
flicts, active  fighting  seems  to  run  a  course,  in  time  wearing  itself  out, 
probably  in  terms  of  fatigue  or  in  terms  of  defeat  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  leading  in  the  end  to  some  compromise.  In  the  Chicago  out- 
break as  in  the  other  race  riots,  there  was  a  growing  crescendo  of 
violence  and  then  a  gradual  return  to  order. 

Even  the  weather  conditions  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  active  rioting  and  perhaps  in  its  decline.  On  the  day  that 
Eugene  Williams  was  drowned  the  official  temperature  at  Chicago 
was  96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  14  degrees  "above  normal."  An  un- 
precedented heat  wave  had  gripped  the  city  and  continued  throughout 
the  first  days  of  the  rioting,  making  people  sleepless  and  forcing  them 
out  of  doors.  On  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  (July  30-31)  the 
temperature  began  to  fall.  It  began  to  rain,  and  the  rain  drove  people 
indoors.   From  this  time  on,  the  rioting  died  down  rapidly. 

Just  what  part  these  weather  conditions  played  in  the  situation  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  doubtless  the  long  heat  wave  helped  to 
stimulate  people  to  violence.  We  know  that  fatigue  and  sleeplessness 
increase  suggestibility,  and  perhaps  the  weather  in  this  sense  helped 
put  people's  "nerves  on  edge."  But  whether  the  rain  and  cool  weather 
which  followed  also  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  mobs,  or  whether  the 
rioting  was  actually  past  its  peak,  is  difficult  to  determine.'^ 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  mobilization  of  the  community 
organizations  to  stop  the  riot  and  to  restore  a  more  healthy  relationship. 
The  newspapers,  curiously  enough,  even  though  in  their  news  stories 
fostering  rumors  about  the  riot,  editorially  pled  for  the  restoration  of 
order  in  terms  of  decency  and  community  needs.  Naturally  the  dislo- 
cation of  thousands  from  their  homes  necessitated  the  help  of  chari- 
table organizations  and  the  Red  Cross  in  caring  for  destitute  famihes. 
Labor  unions  also  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Union  members  from 
both  races  urged  biracial  co-operation  to  restore  order.  One  of  the 
most  effective  appeals  of  organized  labor  was  an  article  published  in 

32  See  the  excellent  discussion  of  rumor  as  a  basis  for  myths  and  legends  in  The  Negro  in 
Chicago,  pp.  25-33. 

33  Another  extraneous  factor  was  probably  the  strike  on  the  surface  street  traction  lines  in 
Chicago  during  the  week,  which  forced  many  Negroes  to  walk  to  work  through  white  neigh- 
borhoods and  which  led,  in  the  attempts  of  the  company  to  break  the  strike,  to  leaving  the 
streetcars  in  the  hands  of  untrained  conductors  and  motormen,  who  were  easily  intimidated 
by  mobs  intent  on  stopping  cars  and  attacking  black  passengers. 
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the  New  Majority,  the  official  organ  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor.  Phrasing  their  appeal  in  terms  of  organized  labor's  own  trou- 
bles with  strikes  and  lockouts  and  unsympathetic  employers,  and 
expressing  the  hope  of  further  unionizing  Negro  labor,  the  article, 
among  other  things,  said: 

"Let  any  white  union  worker  who  has  ever  been  on  strike  where  gun- 
men or  machine  guns  have  been  brought  in  and  turned  on  him  and  his 
fellows  search  his  memory  and  recall  how  he  felt.  In  this  critical  moment 
let  every  union  man  remember  the  tactics  of  the  boss  in  a  strike  when 
he  tries  by  shooting  to  terrorize  striking  workers  into  violence  to  protect 
themselves. 

"Well,  that  is  how  the  Negroes  feel.  They  are  panic-stricken  over  the 
prospect  of  being  killed.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  critical  time  for  Chicago. 

"It  is  a  critical  time  for  organized  labor. 

"All  the  influence  of  the  unions  should  be  exerted  on  the  community 
to  protect  colored  fellow-workers  from  the  unreasoning  frenzy  of  race 
prejudice.  Indications  of  the  past  have  been  that  organized  labor  has 
gone  further  in  eliminating  race  hatred  than  any  other  class.  It  is  up 
against  the  acid  test  now  to  show  whether  this  is  so."  ^* 

Likewise,  organizations  such  as  the  Urban  League  and  Negro 
business  houses,  and  prominent  Negro  leaders  urged  their  fellows 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order  to  prevent  further 
trouble.  Organization^  of  the  whites,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  religious 
bodies,  and  various  civic  organizations  all  assisted  in  stimulating  a 
desire  for  order  and  in  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  sane 
resolution  of  the  situation.^^ 

The  aftermath  of  such  a  conflict  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  As  noted 
above,  myths  and  legends  spring  up  like  mushrooms  during  such  a 
time  and  are  always  difficult  to  eliminate.  There  grows  up  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  white  man's  political  and  legal  devices  to  maintain 
peace  and  order.  Consciousness  of  race  differences  is  likely  to  be 
enhanced,  not  diminished.  The  following  statement,  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  a  Negro  at  one  meeting  of  his  fellows,  expresses  this : 

"The  recent  race  riots  have  done  at  least  one  thing  for  the  colored  race. 
In  the  past  we  Negroes  have  failed  to  appreciate  what  solidarity  means. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  much  divided.  Since  the  riot  we  are 
getting  together  and  devising  ways  and  means  of  protecting  our  interests. 
The  recent  race  riots  have  convinced  us  that  we  must  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Never  again  will  we  be  found  unprepared.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  here  to  provide  himself  with  guns  and  ammunition.  I,  my- 

3*  Quoted  in  The  Negro^  in  Chicago,  p.  45.    Reprinted  by  permission.    Contrast  this  latter  para- 
graph with  the  discussion   of  union   discrimination  against   Negroes   that   is   given   elsewhere 
in  the  present  book.    See  Selection  151,  pp.  436-37,  and  Herman  Feldman,  Racial  Factors  in 
American  Industry,   1931. 
35  Out  of  some  of  this  agitation  came  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations. 
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self,  have  at  least  one  gun  and  at  least  enough  ammunition  to  make  it 
useful."  3^ 

So,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  A  riot  makes  them  more  conscious 
of  the  Negro  problem  in  their  communities,  but  the  reaction  of  many- 
citizens  is  irrational  and  emotional.  People  are  very  likely  to  verbalize 
in  terms  of  the  need  to  drive  the  Negroes  out,  to  force  the  industrial 
and  commercial  firms  by  law  or  public  opinion  not  to  hire  Negro  help, 
or  otherwise  express  simple  wishes  which  do  not  lend  anything  to 
a  sane  and  reasonable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  of  biracial  ac- 
commodation.   (See  Chapter  XXIII,  Selection  164.) 
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153.   Rural-Urban  Antagonism  ^ 

The  conflict  between  the  city-dweller  and  the  rural  resident  has 
existed  for  centuries.  The  present-day  rural  community  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of  living  found  in  primitive  agricul- 
tural societies  and  especially  from  the  rural  societies  of  ancient 
and  medieval  Europe.  The  city  as  a  community  is  a  much  more 
recent  feature  of  man's  social  life,  and  not  until  the  last  century 
did  it  begin  to  dominate  the  rural  community.  Out  of  their  diver- 
gent practices  there  arose  a  deep-seated  antagonism.  In  the  follow- 
ing selection  Stoddard  describes  the  situation  in  postwar  Europe. 

Alliances  [between  city  and  country]  were  never  of  long  duration. 
More  and  more  the  latent  conflicts  of  interest  between  town  and  coun- 
try drove  workingman  and  peasant  asunder.  The  peasant  had  one 
simple,  tangible  objective — the  land.  Once  possessed  of  the  land,  he 
desired  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  it  for  his  own  individual  profit.  He 
realized  the  value  of  his  produce,  and  he  expected  the  townsman — 
capitalist,  bourgeois,  or  proletarian — to  pay  him  his  price.  But  the 
townsman  in  many  cases  could  not  pay  in  those  real  values  which  the 
peasant  demanded.  He  might  offer  paper  money,  which  bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  peasant  to  be  worthless ;  he  could  not  offer 
those  manufactured  articles  which  the  peasant  alone  desired. 

Furthermore,  the  urban  workingman  was  developing  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  power,  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  All  instru- 
ments of  production  were,  under  this  theory,  to  be  "socialized" — land 
as  well  as  factory  machines.  But  this  did  not  in  the  least  appeal  to  the 
peasant.  Why  should  he  socialize  his  land  ?  As  matters  stood,  he  had 
either  taken  the  proprietor's  land  by  violence,  as  in  Russia ;  was  ob- 
taining it  by  legislation  splitting  up  the  great  estates  into  small  peasant 

1  From  Lothrop   Stoddard,   Social  Classes  in  Post-War  Europe,   1925,   pp.    18-19.      By  per- 
mission of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 
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holdings,  as  in  central  Europe;  or  was  purchasing  it  from  his  rich 
war-profits,  as  in  western  Europe,  especially  in  France.  Now  came 
the  hungry  town  proletarian,  proposing  that  this  land  should  be 
socialized — for  the  proletarian's  benefit.  What  was  this  but  a  new 
form  of  urban  predominance — a  predominance  no  less  hateful  to 
the  peasant  because  exercised  by  factory  workers  instead  of  by 
aristocrats  and  bourgeois,  as  in  former  days? 

154.   Town-Country  Conflict:  A  Case  Study - 

This  is  a  narrative  account  of  a  movement  originating  in  Trenton, 
to  work  toward  the  solution  of  the  town-country  conflict  situa- 
tion. .  .  . 

As  in  other  such  cases,  the  causes  of  the  conflict  date  back  to  the 
pioneer  period.  This  was  a  time  of  city  building.  Town-site  com- 
panies were  zealous  to  dispose  of  lots  and  to  see  their  project  develop 
into  a  city.  The  prospective  purchaser  was  in  each  case  sold  on  the 
theory  that  he  would  have  an  investment  in  a  great  metropolis,  profit- 
ing from  the  unearned  increment.  Since  towns  were  few  in  number, 
there  was  little  discussion  of  "the  trade  territory."  The  trading  center 
was  assured  of  the  business  of  the  farm  people,  since  there  was  no 
other  avenue  of  trade  for  them.  The  plan  of  the  town  builders  was 
frankly  to  make  all  of  the  profits  possible  out  of  the  farmers,  and  to 
use  those  profits  in  building  the  town  as  a  separate  entity.  The  mer- 
chants came  to  speak  confidently  of  the  farm  area  as  "our  trade 
territory,"  as  though  they  had  a  proprietary  right  in  it.  It  is  significant 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  (and  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  not 
entirely  extinct)  that  the  merchants  never  thought  of  stating  the  mat- 
ter in  other  terms  as  for  example,  "our  service  area."  To  get  the 
"trade,"  and  all  of  it,  at  the  highest  possible  profit,  without  regard  to 
the  reaction  upon  the  farm  people,  was  for  the  most  part  the  motive. 
This  developed  in  the  farm  people  the  not  unjustifiable  feeling  that 
they  were  being  exploited  by  the  town  people,  and  caused  them  to 
];esent  and  try  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  exploitation.  The  farmer 
also  remained  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  did  other  groups,  in 
the  self-sufhciency  period,  not  consciously  entering  until  much  later 
the  pecuniary  period.  Therefore  he  was  averse  to  spending  money  if 
it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Add  this  type  of  behavior  to  his  resent- 
ment against  what  he  considered  exploitation  by  the  merchant,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  merchant  class  came  to  look  upon  the  farmers 
as  antagonistic  and  "stingy."  They  were  not  backward  about  express- 
ing this  view  of  the  farm  folks. 

2  From  Walter  Burr,  "Town-Country  Conflict:  A  Case  Study,"  Publication  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  Nov.,  1930,  vol.  24,  no.  4:  Yearbook  of  the  Section  on  Rural  Sociology, 
pp.  41-46.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  incorporation  of  the  town  and  the  establishing  of  "city  limits" 
added  further  to  the  conflict.  Town  people,  feeling  that  farm  people 
were  inferior,  and  knowing  themselves  to  be  also  very  close  to  that 
situation,  sought  escape  from  a  reputation  of  inferiority  by  loudly 
acclaiming  their  place  of  residence  as  a  "city."  A  brief  review  of 
copies  of  the  local  paper  will  reveal  the  frequent  reference  to  the  town 
as  "our  fair  city,"  "one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  state,"  "the  city  hall," 
"the  city  post-office,"  "city  of  schools  and  churches."  When  the  terms 
"urban"  and  "rural"  came  into  common  use,  the  town  people  always 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  refer  to  themselves  and 
their  town  as  "urban"  and  the  balance  of  the  population  as  "rural." 
"Urban"  was  spoken  with  pride,  and  "rural"  with  disdain.  For  fear 
the  residents  might  not  be  recognized  as  "city  people,"  they  feigned 
manners  that  were  more  "citified"  than  were  the  manners  of  people 
from  the  very  large  city.  They  organized  exclusive  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. The  Commercial  Club  was  composed  of  town  business  men, 
and  existed  quite  entirely  with  the  idea  of  building  up  the  mercantile 
interests,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  other  interests.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  farmers  to  believe  that  this  "city"  business  organiza- 
tion gave  the  opportunity  for  merchants  to  meet  secretly  and  fix  prices, 
blacklist  certain  customers  who  because  of  disasters  in  farming  were 
not  able  to  pay  their  bills  readily — and  otherwise  act  in  an  organized 
way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 

The  farmers  believed  that  all  physical  improvements  in  the  county- 
seat  town  were  made  at  their  expense.  When  the  new  courthouse  was 
built,  since  bonds  were  issued  representing  an  indebtedness  of  the 
entire  county,  the  bulk  of  the  amount  was  an  added  burden  to  the 
farmers.  Indirectly,  too,  when  streets  were  paved,  a  white  way  estab- 
lished, waterworks  and  sewer  system  installed,  the  farmer  knew  that 
he  paid  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  without  receiving  adequate 
benefit.  That  is,  to  the  extent  that  the  town  people  were  supported  by 
the  profits  from  farm  business,  all  such  costs  must  be  met  out  of  the 
profits,  and  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  for  prices  to  ascend.  This  must 
either  be  the  case,  or  the  merchants  must  find  some  way  of  reducing 
their  own  costs  of  operation,  or  must  attract  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  business  in  order  to  make  an  equal  amount  of  money  on 
former  prices. 

Another  cause  of  conflict  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  farm  loan 
business.  The  farm  loan  company  had  headquarters  in  the  county- 
seat  town.  Much  of  the  money  which  was  loaned  on  farm  mortgage 
was  brought  in  from  a  distance,  especially  from  wealthy  persons  in 
the  financial  centers  of  the  East.  The  loan  company  acted  as  agent 
in  the  business,  and  while  the  law  fixed  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  it 
did  not  fix  the  amount  of  commission  that  could  be  charged  for  trans- 
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acting  the  business  for  another  party.  Therefore,  the  commission 
charge  could  be  regulated  only  by  the  amount  of  distressful  need  of 
the  applicant.  If  the  farmer  had  a  harrowing  experience  of  seeing 
throughout  a  series  of  years  his  farm  slowly  eaten  up  through  ex- 
orbitant commissions  required  every  time  he  renewed  his  loan,  this 
painful  ordeal  was  endured  in  the  town,  and  was  administered  by  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  Such  a  citizen  was  not  unusually 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent of  the  leading  church,  a  member  of  the  town  school  board, 
and  a  member  of  the  "city  council."  He  seemed  to  the  farmer  to 
represent  the  self-styled  "city,"  and  the  farmer's  attitude  of  resent- 
ment toward  this  loan  agent  very  naturally  extended  to  the  "city" 
which  he  represented. 

As  always  occurs  in  cases  of  community  conflict,  there  were  real 
ills  on  both  sides,  and  these  ills  were  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  minds 
of  those  in  each  conflicting  group.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  any  person  or  agency  to  frankly  analyze  the 
situation,  locate  the  real  ills  and  their  extent,  and  seek  their  remedy. 
The  country  people  were  not  in  position  of  leadership,  were  unorgan- 
ized, and  could  only  sullenly  express  their  growing  resentment.  The 
town  people  were  in  the  ascendancy  in  every  respect.  .  .  . 

But  events  transpired  which  made  the  conflict  more  sharp  by  giving 
the  farm  people  other  opportunities  for  expression  in  terms  of  trade. 
With  the  introduction  of  parcel  post  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  farmer  began  to  select  his  goods  from  a  catalogue  furnished  to 
him  free  of  charge,  make  out  his  order  in  his  own  home,  give  it  to  the 
mailman  at  the  gate,  and  in  a  few  days  receive  the  goods  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  distant  mail-order  house,  delivered  to  his  home  by 
Uncle  Sam.  If  the  item  was  too  large  or  weighty  for  parcel-post 
delivery,  it  came  by  freight  or  express,  he  calling  for  it  at  the  freight 
house  or  express  office  and  hauling  his  goods  out.  He  had  to  haul 
them  out  even  if  he  had  purchased  them  from  the  local  retail  merchant. 

Then  with  the  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union  and  other  militant 
organizations  came  the  projects  for  buying  at  wholesale  rates  in  bulk 
lots.  An  order  w^ould  be  made  up  by  a  number  of  farmers  belonging 
to  a  local  co-operative  chapter,  would  be  sent  away  by  their  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  when  the  carload  of  goods  arrived  notice  was  sent  to 
each  purchaser.  Each  one  drove  his  w^agon  to  town,  got  his  goods 
from  the  freight  car,  and  drove  home  with  them,  entirely  ignoring 
the  retail  merchant  and  the  entire  town  set-up.  Nobody  got  any  profit 
from  the  deal  except  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  or  manufacturer  at  a 
distance,  and  the  railroad  corporation. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  merchants  through  the  Commercial  Club 
was  one  of  resentment  for  this  taking  away  from  them  what  they  had 
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come  to  consider  was  theirs  by  right,  namely,  the  retail  business  of 
"our  trade  territory."  Farmers  who  would  trade  with  the  mail-order 
house  or  through  a  co-operative  organization  were  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  condemnation.  In  some  cases  they  were  refused  credit  at  local 
stores  even  though  they  had  good  credit  standing  and  the  business 
of  the  town  was  on  a  credit  basis.  In  such  a  case  the  merchant  justified 
himself  for  not  extending  the  usual  credit,  by  saying  of  his  customer, 
"He  sends  his  cash  to  the  mail-order  house,  or  spends  it  through  the 
co-operative,  and  then  when  he  gets  into  trouble  he  asks  me  for  credit. 
I'll  show  him  he  can't  use  me  for  a  doormat  in  that  way."  Of  course 
the  merchants'  organized  fight  was  against  the  mail-order  house,  but 
the  farm  customers  of  the  mail-order  house  felt  that  it  was  a  fight 
against  them — and  the  merchants  did  often  include  the  customers 
among  the  enemies  upon  whom  they  were  turning  their  guns.  .  .  . 

About  that  time  two  apparently  chance  incidents  occurred  which 
changed  the  entire  program  for  the  Trenton  community.  A  man 
from  Kansas  City,  visiting  in  Trenton,  asked  the  size  of  the  town. 
When  given  the  city  population  figures,  he  remarked,  "A  town  should 
be  as  large  as  the  trade  territory."  The  remark  happened  to  be  made 
to  a  few  influential  persons  who  were  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  the  growth  of  Trenton  business.  About  the  same  time  a  group  of 
men  were  having  a  discussion  in  the  drug  store  of  Sam  McGuire. 
Sam  is  that  type  of  man  who  speaks  in  parables  which  seem  to  come 
to  him  inspirationally.  He  admits  that  he  "sometimes  has  big  ideas, 
but  is  not  so  good  at  carrying  them  out."  Tom  Witten,  the  hardware 
man,  was  also  present.  Tom  gets  a  big  idea  from  any  source,  and  is 
a  past  master  at  selling  it  and  carrying  it  into  effect.  They  were 
hearing  the  hard  luck  story  of  a  man  who  had  married  rich,  become 
a  loafer,  and  felt  that  everybody  in  the  community  "had  it  in  for 
him."  Sam  McGuire  finally  said  to  him,  "The  trouble  with  you  is, 
you  stay  away  to  yourself,  and  find  fault  with  everyone.  You  don't 
neighbor  with  people."  The  complainer  intimated  that  there  were  no 
worth-while  people  in  that  community  with  whom  he  could  be  neigh- 
borly. Then  Sam  emitted  that  slogan  which  has  become  a  classic  in 
the  community  movement.  He  said,  "You  don't  know  your  neighbor. 
Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor ;  you  might  like  him." 

Tom  Witten  was  president  of  the  Commercial  Club.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  raised  a  few  questions  growing  out  of  recent  events.  One 
was  the  need  of  a  slogan  for  the  community — and  the  group  adopted 
Sam  McGuire's  chance  remark,  "Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor ; 
you  might  like  him."  Then  someone,  possibly  laying  some  claim  to 
originality,  asked,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  sentiment  crystallized  to  the  effect  that  the  neighbors  of 
the  Trenton  merchants  were  the  people  living  all  the  way  between 
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them  and  the  farthest  farm  family  to  whom  they  could  render  service. 
At  that  moment  the  town  was  remotivated.  It  was  removed  from  an 
exploitation  basis  to  a  service  basis.  The  factory  question  was  raised, 
and  someone  present  suddenly  saw  a  vision,  and  exclaimed,  "Why, 
every  farm  in  Grundy  County  is  a  potential  factory,  almost  unim- 
proved." 

I  have  told  these  incidents  in  a  colloquial  way.  In  the  interests  of 
fact,  that  is  the  way  it  happened.  They  were  significant  in  relation- 
ship: (i)  The  acknowledgment  and  development  of  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  neighborliness,  growing  out  of  intimate  acquaintanceship; 

(2)  the  recognition  of  the  farmer  as  neighbor  to  the  town  man,  with 
acquaintanceship  to  be  cultivated  toward  a  better  understanding ;  and 

(3)  the  interpretation  of  neighborliness  bringing  about  better  town- 
country  relationships  through  translating  their  factory  movement  into 
terms  of  farm  development  on  an  economic  basis. 

The  first  definite  movement  toward  solution  of  the  conflict  problem 
was  to  make  the  local  organization,  the  Commercial  Qub,  community- 
wide.  Meetings  were  held  in  country  school  houses  within  a  radius 
of  about  ten  miles  of  Trenton,  and  at  these  meetings  leading  merchants 
met  leading  farmers,  and  discussed  frankly  the  situation  and  the  desire 
of  the  merchants  to  make  common  cause  with  the  farmers.  The  first 
result  of  these  meetings  was  to  add  100  farmers  to  the  membership 
of  the  Commercial  Club.  They  were  also  given  adequate  recognition 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  an  organization  of  about  300,  this 
gave  the  farmers  one  third  of  the  membership. 

155.   A  Case  Study  of  Intracommunity  Conflict^ 

Conflict  may  arise  within  a  community  between  opposing  factions 
as  well  as  between  one  community  and  another.  The  following  case 
describes  a  struggle  between  two  sections  of  a  small  city.  The  prin- 
cipal occasions  were  first,  a  controversy  about  the  location  of  a  union 
passenger  station,  and  second,  the  dispute  regarding  the  location  of 
the  city  high  school  building.  In  addition  to  these,  for  years  there 
have  been  minor  and  milder  conflicts  growing  directly  out  of  business 
and  political  rivalry. 

Leeds,  the  county  seat  of  Bain  County, ,  lies  43  miles  south- 
east of  Junction  City,  which  itself  is  a  center  for  a  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  region.  Leeds  was  first  settled  about  1850,  and  has  grown 
slowly  until  in  19 10  it  had  slightly  more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  served  by  two  transcontinental  railroad  systems  and  is  an  im- 
portant service  center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  and  mining 
communities.  A  small  denominational  college  is  located  there. 

3  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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The  city  has  long  been  divided  in  sentiment  into  the  West  Side  and 
the  East  Side.  There  are  no  natural  barriers,  but  Millrace  Street 
served  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  sections.  Along  this  street 
runs  a  canal  and  a  stub  railroad  line  of  one  of  the  two  major  railroads. 
The  roots  of  the  intracommunity  opposition  go  back  to  pioneer  days. 
The  West  Side  was  for  decades  the  dominant  center,  but  as  the  city 
grew  to  the  east  and  northeast,  a  rival  business  center,  located  at  and 
near  the  intersection  of  Fernando  Avenue  and  Centre  Street,  arose 
in  the  newer  portion  of  the  community.  The  West  Side  business  sec- 
tion, in  contrast,  is  stretched  out  along  the  western  half  of  Centre 
Street  west  of  Millrace  Street. 

There  has  long  been  a  belief  among  the  West-Siders  that  the  East- 
Siders  had  an  advantage  over  them.  The  college,  which  originally  was 
located  in  the  western  section  of  the  city,  had  been  moved  in  the 
middle  nineties  to  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  city.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  the  well-to-do  residents  and  community  leaders  lived  in  the 
eastern  section,  although  the  West  Side  was  not  lacking  in  vigorous 
and  effective  leadership.  During  municipal  elections  the  struggle  fre- 
quently became  sectional  rather  than  strictly  political.  The  two  rather 
dilapidated  railroad  stations  were  also  located  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  proposal  to  build  a  union  passenger  station  to 
serve  both  transcontinental  railroads  that  gave  rise  to  the  most  bitter 
conflict.  The  East-Siders  wanted  the  new  station  to  be  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  two  older  stations.  The  West-Siders  countered  with  a 
proposal  to  place  the  station  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  city. 
Since  the  project  involved  the  question  of  a  municipal  franchise  and 
also  the  matter  of  purchasing  the  land  needed  for  the  new  building, 
the  railroad  companies  left  the  decision  more  or  less  to  the  citizens. 

Out  of  the  discussion  of  the  issue,  especially  among  the  business 
and  professional  groups,  there  arose  two  publics,  one  favoring  the 
West,  the  other  the  East.  Leadership  in  the  controversy  was  re- 
cruited largely  from  business  and  professional  men.  Wealthy  indi- 
viduals from  both  sides  offered  to  purchase  land  for  the  railroads 
upon  which  to  erect  the  new  station.  In  fact,  the  principal  motivation 
of  the  struggle  was  economic,  each  side  feeling  that  there  would  be 
increased  business  for  their  section  if  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  sta- 
tion were  routed  through  their  particular  business  section.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  hold  a  referendum  vote  to  decide  the  issue.  Tra- 
ditional political  party  lines  were  forgotten.  Men  who  had  been  ene- 
mies in  earlier  and  other  political  struggles  united  in  the  cause  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  depending  on  where  they  resided  and  where  their 
business  or  professional  interests  lay.  Public  debates  and  rallies  were 
held.  Slogans  and  acrimonious  accusations  were  flung  freely  back  and 
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forth.  Speakers  on  both  sides  accused  their  opponents  of  attempting 
to  dominate  the  community.  The  college  administration  for  the  most 
part  favored  the  East-Siders,  whose  spellbinders  pointed  out  to  those 
college  students  living  outside  the  city  the  disadvantages  which  would 
arise  from  locating  the  new  station  so  far  away  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  town.  (The  proposal  of  the  East-Siders  would  still  leave 
the  new  station  well  over  a  mile  from  the  college,  while  that  of  the 
West-Siders,  if  adopted,  would  add  only  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  the  total  distance  from  the  college  to  the  station. ) 

The  issue  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  West  Side  proposal. 
But  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  remained  for  years  afterwards, 
reflecting  itself  in  mayoralty  campaigns,  in  plans  for  public  holidays 
and  public  festivals,  and  in  church  activities.  The  West-Siders  even 
built  a  new  bank  and  withdrew  their  patronage  from  the  domi- 
nant and  strongest  bank  of  the  whole  county,  located  in  the  eastern 
business  area. 

Curiously  enough,  the  particular  advantage  of  the  West-Siders' 
triumph  was  short-lived.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  new  station 
was  built,  an  interurban  electric  line  was  constructed  which  linked  up 
Leeds  with  a  whole  chain  of  towns  and  cities  halfway  across  the  state. 
The  Leeds  station  for  this  electric  road  was  put  in  the  eastern  busi- 
ness section.  Its  efficient  service  soon  took  most  of  the  local  intra- 
state passenger  traffic  and  much  of  the  local  freight  service  away  from 
the  two  transcontinental  railroads.  Then  within  a  few  years  more, 
when  the  coming  of  the  automobile  brought  good  highways  in  its 
wake,  the  interurban  road  itself  felt  the  force  of  new  competition  from 
busses  and  automobile  travel. 

The  second  outbreak  of  the  intracommunity  conflict  came  about  five 
or  six  years  after  the  first  one.  It  arose  over  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
large  public  high  school.  When  definite  plans  began  to  be  formulated, 
the  old  opposition  again  became  apparent.  There  was  much  public  dis- 
cussion. Meetings  were  held  and  leadership  on  both  sides  became 
active  in  propaganda  for  their  own  side  of  the  question.  In  this  in- 
stance the  public  discussion  was  directed  toward  influencing  the  Board 
of  Education,  since  it  had  the  legal  right  to  decide  the  issue.  Once 
again  the  West  Side  won.  The  high  school  was  placed  just  one  block 
away  from  the  assumed  center  of  the  West  Side  business  district  in  an 
obviously  poor  location  (because  of  limited  space  for  future  buildings 
and  nearness  to  the  business  section),  but  the  West-Siders  had  tri- 
umphed again. 

Today  (1935)  the  feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  the  city  is 
much  improved.  Some  years  ago  a  third  conflict  developed  over  the 
location  of  the  new  city  and  county  building,  but  it  did  not  become  so 
bitter  and  so  intense  as  the  other  two.  The  city  has  grown  to  a  popu- 
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lation  of  over  15,000.  A  steel  mill  has  been  built  just  outside  the  city 
to  the  southeast,  business  has  improved,  the  college  has  increased  its 
enrollment,  and  the  city  has  grown  most  along  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern periphery.  The  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  have  fostered 
kindlier  relations  among  the  business  and  professional  men  irrespec- 
tive of  their  sectional  afifiliations.  The  educational  aspects  of  the  sec- 
ond major  controversy  have  been  somewhat  obviated  by  the  building 
of  a  new  junior  high  school  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  community.  The 
next  step  doubtless  will  be  the  erection  of  a  second  senior  high  school 
in  that  same  section. 

The  principal  features  of  this  intracommunity  conflict  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (i)  the  long-standing  rivalry  of  two  sections  of 
the  city,  going  back  to  early  days;  (2)  the  sentiment  among  West- 
Siders  that  the  East-Siders  were  snobbish;  (3)  the  rise  of  an  intense 
conflict,  motivated  largely  on  economic  grounds,  over  the  new  union 
passenger  station;  (4)  the  development  of  group  solidarity  on  each 
side,  the  rise  of  leaders,  the  use  of  public  discussions,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  accusations  and  other  verbal  weapons  to  influence  the 
final  pubHc  decision;  (5)  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  West  Side; 
(6)  the  continuation  of  a  certain  bitterness,  and  psychological  readi- 
ness for  another  outbreak;  (7)  the  recurrence  of  the  controversy  over 
the  establishment  of  the  public  high  school ;  (8)  the  repetition  of  the 
old  conflict  but  without  so  much  intensity;  (9)  the  success  of  the 
West-Siders  again;  (10)  the  later  compromise  by  building  a  new 
junior  high  school  in  the  eastern  section ;  and  finally,  (11)  the  gradual 
dissipation  of  the  controversial  attitudes  as  the  town  has  grown  and 
as  service  and  other  agencies  have  influenced  co-operative  attitudes. 

156.   The  Communist  Conception  of  the  Qass  Struggle^ 

The  communist  writers,  especially  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers, 
have  made  the  most  of  the  theory  of  class  struggle  in  reference  to 
human  history.  Marx  and  his  collaborator  Friedrich  Engels  in 
their  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  published  in  1848,  sum- 
marize the  view  in  which  the  class  struggle  is  linked  to  all  the  im- 
portant features  of  culture  and  societal  organization.  ( See  Young, 
An  Introductory  Sociology,  pp.  438-40. )  Their  principles  follow : 

The  Communists  are  further  reproached  with  desiring  to  abolish 
countries  and  nationalities. 

The  working  men  have  no  country.  We  cannot  take  from  them 
what  they  have  not  got.   Since  the  proletariat  must  first  of  all  acquire 

4  From  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  transl.  by 
Engels,   1917,  pp.   38-41,  58.     By  permission  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  publishers. 
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political  supremacy,  must  rise  to  be  the  leading  class  of  the  nation, 
must  constitute  itself  the  nation,  it  is,  so  far,  itself  national,  though  not 
in  the  bourgeois  sense  of  the  word. 

National  differences,  and  antagonisms  between  peoples,  are  daily 
more  and  more  vanishing,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  freedom  of  commerce,  to  the  world-market,  to  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  production  and  in  the  conditions  of  life  corresponding 
thereto. 

The  supremacy  of  the  proletariat  will  cause  them  to  vanish  still 
faster.  United  action,  of  the  leading  civilized  countries  at  least,  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat. 

In  proportion  as  the  exploitation  of  one  individual  by  another  is  put 
an  end  to,  the  exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another  will  also  be  put  an 
end  to.  In  proportion  as  the  antagonism  between  classes  within  the 
nation  vanishes,  the  hostility  of  one  nation  to  another  will  come  to 
an  end. 

The  charges  against  Communism  made  from  a  religious,  a  philo- 
sophical, and  generally,  from  an  ideological  standpoint,  are  not  deserv- 
ing of  serious  examination. 

Does  it  require  deep  intuition  to  comprehend  that  man's  ideas, 
views,  and  conceptions,  in  one  word,  man's  consciousness,  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  conditions  of  his  material  existence  in  his 
social  relations  and  in  his  social  life? 

What  else  does  the  history  of  ideas  prove,  than  that  intellectual 
production  changes  in  character  in  proportion  as  material  production 
is  changed?  The  ruling  ideas  of  each  age  have  ever  been  the  ideas 
of  its  ruling  class. 

When  people  speak  of  ideas  that  revolutionize  society,  they  do  but 
express  the  fact,  that  within  the  old  society,  the  elements  of  a  new  one 
have  been  created,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  ideas  keeps 
even  pace  with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  conditions  of  existence. 

When  the  ancient  world  was  in  its  last  throes,  the  ancient  religions 
were  overcome  by  Christianity.  When  Christian  ideas  succumbed  in 
the  1 8th  century  to  rationalist  ideas,  feudal  society  fought  its  death- 
battle  with  the  then  revolutionary  bourgeoisie.  The  ideas  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  merely  gave  expression  to  the  sway 
of  free  competition  within  the  domain  of  knowledge. 

"Undoubtedly,"  it  will  be  said,  "religious,  moral,  philosophical  and 
juridical  ideas  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment. But  religion,  morality,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  law, 
constantly  survived  this  change. 

"There  are,  besides,  eternal  truths,  such  as  Freedom,  Justice,  etc., 
that  are  common  to  all  states  of  society.  But  Communism  abolishes 
eternal  truths,  it  abolishes  all  religion,  and  all  morality,  instead  of  con- 
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stituting  them  on  a  new  basis ;  it  therefore  acts  in  contradiction  to  all 
past  historical  experience." 

What  does  this  accusation  reduce  itself  to?  The  history  of  all  past 
society  has  consisted  in  the  development  of  class  antagonisms,  an- 
tagonisms that  assumed  different  forms  at  different  epochs. 

But  whatever  form  they  may  have  taken,  one  fact  is  common  to 
all  past  ages,  viz.,  the  exploitation  of  one  part  of  society  by  the  other. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  social  consciousness  of  past  ages,  despite 
all  the  multiplicity  and  variety  it  displays,  moves  within  certain  com- 
mon forms,  or  general  ideas,  which  cannot  completely  vanish  except 
with  the  total  disappearance  of  class  antagonisms. 

The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most  radical  rupture  with  tra- 
ditional property-relations ;  no  wonder  that  its  development  involves 
the  most  radical  rupture  with  traditional  ideas. 

But  let  us  have  done  with  the  bourgeois  objections  to  Communism. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the 
working  class,  is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  ruling  class, 
to  win  the  battle  of  democracy. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy,  to  wrest,  by  degrees, 
all  capital  from  the  bourgeois,  to  centralize  all  instruments  of  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  State,  i.  e.,  of  the  proletariat  organized  as  the 
ruling  class ;  and  to  increase  the  total  of  productive  forces  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  .  .  . 

In  short,  the  Communists  everywhere  support  every  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  existing  social  and  political  order  of  things. 

In  all  these  movements  they  bring  to  the  front,  as  the  leading  ques- 
tion in  each,  the  property  question,  no  matter  what  its  degree  of  de- 
velopment at  the  time. 

Finally,  they  labor  everywhere  for  the  union  and  agreement  of  the 
democratic  parties  of  all  countries. 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.  They 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes 
tremble  at  a  Communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  chains.   They  have  a  world  to  win. 

Working  men  of  all  countries,  unite ! 

157.   The  Effects  of  Intense  Qass  Consciousness  among  the  Russian 

Communists  ^ 

When  class  conflict  becomes  concentrated  as  to  symbol  and  ob- 
ject into  one  sharply  divided  area,  when  other  phases  of  conflict 

5  From  Maurice  Hindus,  The  Great  Offensive,  1933,  pp.  318-20.     By  permission  of  Harrison 
Smith  and  Robert   Haas,   publishers. 
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such  as  those  of  sex,  age,  rehgion,  or  race  tend  to  disappear,  there 
takes  place  a  heightening  of  the  sense  of  difference  and  an  intensity 
of  emotion  and  feehng  that  is  not  found  when  the  conflicts  of  any 
given  society  are  expressed  along  a  number  of  divergent  fronts. 
(See  Chapter  XXI,  Selection  145.)  This  is  true  of  the  ardent 
patriot  in  wartime.  It  is  clear  in  sectarian  conflict.  And  it  is  most 
apparent  today  among  the  Russian  communists.  The  opposition 
of  the  ardent  communist  to  all  things  bourgeois  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  fanatical  sectarian  who  stands  not  only  against  the  world 
of  sin  and  Satan  outside,  but  against  the  denomination  from  which 
he  sprang.  In  the  following  quotation  from  Maurice  Hindus  one 
sees  the  manner  in  which  the  symbols  of  conflict  in  terms  of  the 
righteous  we-group  of  communism  and  the  wicked  out-group  of 
capitalism  become  fastened  in  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  the  com- 
munists in  Russia. 

Not  all  of  the  new  Russian's  reactions  are  negative.  His  waning 
consciousness  of  God  and  of  race  is  being  supplanted  by  an  even  more 
powerful  class  consciousness.  Indeed,  this  humanitarian  concept  is 
the  chief  pillar  of  his  new  faith.  He  has  divided  the  world  into  two 
groups :  heroes  and  villains.  The  heroes  are  the  exploited,  or  the 
workers ;  the  villains  are  the  exploiters,  or  the  capitalists.  The  villains 
are  fat,  crass  and  foul.  The  heroes  are  lean,  dignified  and  noble. 
Everywhere  the  Russian  sees  capitalists  and  workers  thus  depicted — 
in 'cartoons,  in  plays,  in  motion  pictures — until  he  comes  to  think  of 
them  only  in  this  way.  The  capitalist  has  no  virtues  that  he  need  re- 
spect; the  worker,  no  vices  that  he  need  condemn.  The  capitalist 
always  wallows  in  luxury;  the  worker  always  swelters  in  misery.  If 
in  some  other  land  there  are  workers  who  do  not  swelter  in  misery  but 
on  the  contrary  enjoy  quite  a  fair  degree  of  modern  comfort — pos- 
sess a  radio,  a  house  of  their  own,  perhaps  an  automobile  and  an  insur- 
ance policy — then  they  are  either  unimportant  exceptions,  or  else 
victims  of  a  vicious  capitalistic  plot  which  permits  the  elevation  of  a 
few  workers  to  superior  comforts  in  order  to  inspire  false  hopes  in 
the  others  and  thus  deaden  their  class  consciousness  and  their  revolu- 
tionary ardor.  No  other  explanations  are  acceptable,  for  they  would 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  proletarian  creed. 

In  the  face  of  such  dogmatic  principles,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
new  Russian  manifests  such  a  sturdy  spirit  of  super-righteousness; 
that  he  cannot  see  why  a  koolack  should  ever  be  pitied  or  a  political 
offender  treated  with  leniency.  Justice  for  the  sake  of  justice  he 
abjures  as  a  mere  legend  or  chimera.  It  is  always  either  capitalist  or 
proletarian  justice.   He  will  recognize  none  other.   If  a  mob  outside  a 
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courthouse  in  Scottsboro  seeks  to  rouse  the  jurymen's  prejudices  in 
order  to  insure  a  verdict  that  will  result  in  the  death  penalty  for  ac- 
cused Negroes,  that  mob  consists  of  the  vilest  scoundrels  in  the  world. 
But  if,  while  Soviet  engineers  are  on  trial  in  a  Moscow  court  on 
charges  of  sabotage,  masses  of  workers  parade  before  the  courthouse 
loudly  demanding  the  death  penalty  for  the  accused,  those  masses  are 
performing  a  heroic  duty.  If  an  American  university  expels  a  pro- 
fessor for  voicing  radical  opinions,  it  commits  a  heinous  offense.  But 
if  a  Soviet  university  expels  a  professor  whose  interpretation  of  his 
subject  is  not  sufficiently  Marxian,  it  is  performing  an  honorable  act 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  new  society.  Thus  it  goes.  The  new  Russian 
seems  incapable  of  detaching  himself  from  his  own  immediate  cause 
and  purpose.  All  of  his  liberalism  in  the  realm  of  sex  and  race  avails 
him  nothing  in  his  appraisal  of  political  values.  It  is  as  if  passion  for 
the  idea  had  burned  out  of  him  compassion  for  the  human  being.  That 
is  why  he  has  grown  so  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  that  accompanies 
his  continued  class  war.  Especially  is  this  true  if  he  is  a  member  of 
the  "Party."  Then  he  is  like  a  soldier  on  a  battle  field,  bent  on  only 
one  task,  the  defeat  of  his  enemy. 

158.   Parent-Child  Conflict  in  a  Small  Community^ 

Age  conflict  between  old  and  young  is  common  in  many  socie- 
ties. In  our  own  this  is  particularly  apparent  because  this  conflict 
is  complicated  by  the  rapidly  changing  material  and  nonmaterial 
culture  around  us.  These  changes  were  first  apparent  in  our  cities, 
but  today  like  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  rural  sections.  As  a 
result  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  especially  those  of 
the  adolescent  period,  are  marked  by  strain,  perhaps  more  severe 
than  that  which  characterized  the  conflict  between  their  parents 
and  their  grandparents.  The  following  selection  describes  the  situ- 
ation in  one  of  our  Midwestern  towns  of  about  1,000  people. 

It  is  during  the  period  of  dating  and  high  school,  roughly  from 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  that  the  vio- 
lent internal  conflict  of  the  family  develops.  This  conflict  between 
parent  and  offspring  does  not  develop  to  a  marked  extent  from  dis- 
agreements over  late  hours  or  the  company  which  one  keeps  with  the 
opposite  sex.  The  great  contention  within  the  family  is  caused  over 
the  use  of  the  family  automobile  and  spending  money.  The  early 
sexual  development  and  sophistication  of  the  young  combined  with  the 
prolongation  of  their  economic  dependence  upon  their  parents,  to- 

6  From  Earl  H.  Bell,  "Age  Group  Conflict  and  Our  Changring  Culture,"  Social  Forces,  Dec, 
1933,  vol.  12,  pp.  238-43.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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gather  with  the  new  high  cost  of  courtship,  bring  the  children  and 
parents  into  sharp  conflict. 

The  parents  almost  unanimously  believe  the  family  conflict  to  be 
greater  now  than  in  the  days  of  their  own  courtship.  The  fathers  say 
to  their  sons,  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  didn't  have  as  much  money  tO 
spend  in  a  year  as  you  have  in  a  week."  The  mothers  say,  "We  try 
to  do  so  much  for  our  children  and  give  them  all  the  money  we  can, 
but  they  only  demand  more.  They  don't  appreciate  what  we  do  for 
them  at  all."  The  parents'  opinions  of  their  grown-up  children  are 
summarized  by  the  adjectives  "unappreciative"  and  "selfish."  The 
children  in  turn  look  upon  their  parents  as  "tyrannical  old  fogies" 
who  "are  just  jealous  because  we  have  good  times." 

The  cause  of  this  gross  misunderstanding  between  parents  and 
their  children  is  probably  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  great  change 
which  has  come  about  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half  in  the  field  of 
entertainment  incident  to  courtship. 

Even  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  courting  was  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  groups.  Entertainment  was  largely  a  self-made  group 
creation.  Sociables  were  frequent.  In  the  local  paper  from  1879  to 
1900  notices  of  these  sociables  like  the  following  averaged  one  each 
week. 

"A  sociable  will  be  held  at  Wm.  Hinkle's  next  Friday.  A  cordial  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all.  Teams  will  be  at  the  Baptist  Church  at  10:00 
A.  M.  to  carry  all  who  would  like  to  go." 

Under  such  a  system  of  transportation  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  Moreover,  the  hour  of  arrival  home  was 
not  decided  by  the  young  people,  but  by  the  drivers  of  the  teams,  who 
also  acted  as  chaperons.  Although  these  parties  were  sponsored  by 
church  organizations  they  were  open  to  all  the  young  people  of  the 
community  who  wished  to  go. 

Other  events  such  as  the  lawn  party  described  in  The  News,  issue 
of  May  22,  1879,  were  frequent. 

"Lawn  Party:  The  lawn  party  given  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Clawson  to  her 
friend  Miss  Sade  Copeland  of  Clarksville,  Saturday  evening,  was  a  very 
enjoyable  one,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  young  folks. 
Croquet  was  the  principal  game  of  the  evening.  The  refreshments  con- 
sisted of  ice  cream,  lemonade  and  cake.  All  expressed  themselves  well 
pleased  with  the  evening's  enjoyments." 

Groups  of  young  people  were  interested  in  singing  and  classes  were 
organized  for  its  promulgation,  and  they  also  afforded  opportunity 
for  entertainment  at  which  the  two  sexes  participated  at  little  ex- 
pense and  in  activities  approved  and  sponsored  by  the  elders.  The 
News  for  January  9,  1879,  notes  that, 
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"The  singing  school  is  an  assured  success.  Quite  a  good  attendance  was 
out  last  Friday  evening  and  we  believe  over  thirty  have  joined." 

Debates  and  debating  societies  were  organized  for  amusement. 
Such  subjects  as :  "Resolved,  that  old  bachelors  should  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  old  maids".  .  .  illustrate  the  spirit  of  these  societies. 

Literary  societies  such  as  Philomathian  were  organized  by  the 
young  people  for  their  entertainment.  .  .  . 

During  the  winter  coasting  and  sleighing  parties  were  common. 
Large  groups  of  young  people  met  at  various  houses  for  candy  pulls 
and  pop  corn  parties.  Occasionally  stock  shows  came  to  town  but 
these  were  rare  compared  to  opportunities  for  professional  entertain- 
ment today,  and  the  young  boys  were  not  expected  to  take  their  "girls" 
to  them  upon  every  occasion. 

This  group  entertainment  of  the  home-made  variety  has  almost 
completely  disappeared.  Although  church  sociables  still  struggle  dis- 
heartenedly  for  existence,  they  owe  their  persistence  almost  entirely  to 
suggestion  from  the  elders.  The  group  which  attends  them  is  made 
up  of  the  social  misfits.  Girls  who  are  not  able  to  secure  dates  be- 
cause of  extreme  physical  undesirability,  others  who  have  been  reared 
"old  maids,"  and  a  few  who  belong  to  the  very  religious  families,  are 
the  female  attendants  at  church  sociables.  One  girl  said,  "The  only 
ones  who  go  to  church  parties  are  those  who  aren't  in  on  anything 
else."  Upon  being  asked  "Who  goes  to  'Epworth  League'  and  'Chris- 
tian Endeavor'?"  the  typical  girl  says,  "Oh,  just and and 

then but  her  father  is  so  religious  that  he  makes  her  go ;  she 

doesn't  want  to  though."  Or  again  she  may  reply,  "Oh,  just  the 
dummies.".  .  . 

Today  there  are  no  tennis  or  croquet  courts  upon  which  the  young 
people  may  play  together  and  create  their  own  entertainment,  and  if 
there  were  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  utilized.  Sleighing 
and  skating  are  obsolete  even  though  facilities  for  such  recreation 
could  easily  be  provided. 

The  one  almost  indispensable  tool  for  recreation  and  courtship  is 
the  automobile.  It  was  an  item  never  omitted  in  the  girl's  description 
of  what  was  necessary  for  a  good  date.  "There  is  nothing  to  do  in 
Shellrock,"  say  all  the  boys  and  girls  interviewed.  "If  you  don't 
have  a  car,  you  can't  do  anything,"  say  both  boys  and  girls.  And  the 
insistent  demands  of  the  young  people  for  this  necessary  tool  wdiich 
must  also  serve  the  rest  of  the  family,  is,  according  to  both  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents,  the  primary  cause  of  dissension  within  the 
family.  The  problem  of  dividing  the  use  of  this  family  utility  is  a 
delicate  one  which,  however,  has  not  been  intelligently  attacked.  Each 
boy  is  certain  that  his  family  will  not,  out  of  sheer  perversity,  allow 
him  the  use  of  the  car  for  a  date.   His  parents  are  equally  sure  that 
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"He  doesn't  care  whether  they  get  to  go  anywhere  or  not."  Both  sin- 
cerely beheve  the  other  to  be  selfish.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  uncer- 
tainty over  the  use  of  the  automobile  that  dates  are  made  casually  and 
on  the  spot  rather  than  arranged  for  at  a  later  time.  .  .  . 

The  young  people  have  adjusted  themselves  to  this  condition.  That 
is,  they  do  not  make  dates  in  advance,  but  on  the  spot.  When  they  do 
gain  permission  to  use  the  car,  they  head  for  town,  pick  up  a  girl,  and 
perhaps  other  friends,  and  go  for  a  ride.  If  no  girls  are  available,  a 
youth  finds  a  boy  friend  and  drives  to  other  towns  until  some  girls  are 
found.  The  boys  make  good  use  of  the  automobile  while  they  have 
it,  often  running  it  two  hundred  miles  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon 
and  evening. 

There  are  various  secondary  conflicts  which  develop  over  the  use 
of  the  automobile.  One  of  these  is  the  distance  which  it  is  driven. 
Parents  who  grew  up  in  a  sedentary  social  organization  cannot  under- 
stand the  desire  for  mobility  on  the  part  of  their  children.  Such  par- 
ental opposition  only  breeds  deceit,  for  the  young  people  early  learn 
the  art  of  disconnecting  the  speedometer. 

Violent  conflict  arises  over  accidents  incidental  to  driving  an  auto- 
mobile, such  as  tire  blow-outs,  burned-out  bearings,  and  other  trouble 
which  is  usually  outside  the  control  of  the  driver.  When  such  acci- 
dents occur,  the  boy  is  blamed  for  them.  Although  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
beyond  the  control  of  anyone,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  family 
conflicts  arise  over  such  unfortunate  events.  It  seems  unreasonable 
that  such  an  illogical  attitude  should  be  taken  by  mature  adults.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  the  children  are  the  scapegoats,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  outburst  of  an  angry  parent  which  was  overheard.  An 
adult  of  more  than  fifty  years,  through  his  own  carelessness,  had 
driven  into  a  ditch  while  turning  a  corner.  Several  of  the  party  were 
injured  and  the  automobile  somewhat  damaged.  This  father  imme- 
diately began  cursing  his  son  whom,  although  not  present,  he  claimed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  line  of  reasoning  was  as  follows : 
"The  damned  kid  is  so  girl  crazy,  that  he  has  the  car  all  the  time 
and  I  never  get  any  practice.".  .  . 

[Another]  cause  of  conflict  between  parents  and  their  children  is 
the  demand  for  money.  With  the  decline  of  home-made  entertain- 
ment, there  has  developed  the  necessity  for  more  money  to  be  used  for 
pleasure.  Girls,  when  asked  "What  constitutes  a  good  date?"  reply, 
"An  automobile  ride  to  another  town,  ice  cream  or  eats,  and  a  show." 
The  last  is  not  as  necessary  as  the  others,  but  its  inclusion  makes  an 
ideal  date.  Such  entertainment  costs  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
although  not  as  much  as  in  a  city.  .  .  . 

The  elders  are  confused  as  to  the  manner  of  managing  their  children 
in  this  era  of  social  disorganization.   While  they  still  believe,  theo- 
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retically,  that  the  old  established  order  should  be  maintained,  actually, 
as  individuals,  they  fall  in  with  the  new  demands.  The  resulting  con- 
flict is  disastrous  to  family  harmony  and  the  personality  organization 
of  both  young  and  old.  The  actual  situation  is  as  follows :  The  parents 
firmly  believe  in  the  old  way;  the  existing  situation  for  the  young 
demands  money.  Although  the  parents  are  opposed,  they  give  in  to 
their  children's  demands,  after  much  coaxing  and  many  temper  tan- 
trums on  each  side,  and  are  the  gullible  subjects  for  persuasion,  lying, 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  their  children.  In  order  to  hide  their  feeling 
of  guilt  from  other  adults,  the  parents  prevaricate  to  their  friends  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  they  meet  the  demands  of  their  children. 
I  know  of  several  instances  in  which  parents  have  informed  other 
parents  that  they  allow  their  boys  only  one  dollar  per  week  for  spend- 
ing money.  A  check  on  the  activities  of  the  boys  in  question  showed 
that  they  spent  a  minimum  of  five  dollars  per  week,  which  came  from 
no  source  except  the  family  exchequer.  .  .  . 

The  conduct  of  the  young  people  is  almost  unrestricted  by  any  out- 
side factors  of  control  other  than  teachings  which  have  been  ingrained 
since  early  youth.  Some  parents  endeavor  to  restrict  their  children  as 
to  the  hours  of  their  return  at  night,  with  whom  they  keep  company, 
and  the  places  where  they  may  go.  Such  efforts  are  futile.  If  the 
parents'  half-hearted  permission  cannot  finally  be  gained  by  per- 
suasion, argument,  or  temper  tantrums,  they  may  be  deceived  very 
easily.  The  great  mobility  possible  with  the  automobile  soon  puts  one 
beyond  the  chances  of  observation  by  casual  acquaintances  who  may 
possibly  report  to  the  family.  There  has  grown  up  among  the  young 
people  a  close-mouthed  loyalty  to  each  other,  which  does  not  allow 
them  to  tell  the  old  folks  anything  concerning  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  age  group  even  if  they  themselves  do  not  approve.  An  inter- 
esting example  is  that  of  the  case  of  one  girl  whose  reputation  was 
sterling  among  the  elders.  Yet  for  over  a  year  she  had  been  keeping 
company  with  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  community  whose  reputation 
was  far  below  par.  All  during  the  year,  her  conduct  was  known  and 
the  subject  of  gossip  by  her  own  age  group.  But  not  a  word  ever  came 
out  through  one  of  the  young  people,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  many  mothers  held  before  their  daughters  the  miscreant  girl  as 
an  example  of  perfection. 

The  young  people  have  adopted  certain  adult-approved  institutions 
and  practices  as  aids  in  deceiving  their  parents.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  to  which  the  parents,  although  they 
themselves  do  not  attend,  encourage  their  children  to  go.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  "remain  for  church," 
during  which  time  they  go  for  car  rides.  Often  they  do  not  attend 
either  church  or  Sunday  school  but  ride  to  several  nearby  towns. 
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A  group  of  activities,  including  practices  of  the  glee  club,  band, 
school  plays,  and  basket  ball,  have  grown  up  around  the  school.  These 
practices  are  held  at  night,  and  offer  excellent  excuses  for  going  out. 
Occasionally,  some  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  practice  at  all, 
but  these  opportunities  must  not  be  abused  so  as  to  involve  the  possible 
chance  of  exposure.  The  parents  do  not  know,  however,  when  the 
practice  is  over,  and  such  ignorance  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
ride  of  an  hour  or  more.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  parent  to  "get 
wise"  to  what  is  going  on.  Even  the  strictest  parent  cannot  justly 
prevent  his  child  from  attending  such  commendable  activities. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  a  normal  development  during 
adolescence,  is  intensified  by  the  rapid  cultural  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  three  decades.  Formerly,  fathers  and  mothers 
were  adjusted  to  the  culture  in  which  they  were  living.  The  father 
taught  his  boy  how  to  plow  the  land  and  plant  the  crops,  how  to  repair 
the  simple  machinery  and  to  raise  hogs.  The  mother  taught  her  girl  to 
care  for  the  house  and  children. 

Now  the  parents  are  less  acquainted  with  the  everyday  crises  than 
are  their  children.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  boy  who  is  able  to  repair  a 
tractor  or  get  the  radio  "to  work."  And  he  may  condescend  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  mechanism  to  his  father,  who  usually  does  not  under- 
stand. He  believes  that  the  new  methods  of  farming  are  superior  to 
the  old  and  urges  them  upon  a  reluctant  father.  Youth  has  to  his 
advantage  the  fact  that  the  old  ways  are  not  bringing  results  in  the 
form  of  profits.  Age  is  failing  and  youth  believes  that  it  knows  the 
way.  .  .  . 

While  the  son  is  educating  the  father,  the  mother  finds  that  she 
has  nothing  of  a  material  sort  to  teach  the  daughter.  The  economic 
revolution  has  taken  most  of  the  domestic  activities  out  of  the  home. 
The  mother  no  longer  needs  to  teach  her  daughter  to  bake,  churn,  pre- 
serve, dry,  can  or  launder.  The  daughter  is  looking  toward  new  en- 
deavors for  self-expression,  endeavors  even  more  foreign  to  her 
mother  than  to  herself. 

.  .  .  Youth  demonstrates  its  superiority  to  the  elders  in  many  re- 
spects. Why  should  they  heed  the  advice  of  those  who  look  to  them 
for  guidance  and  assistance  in  many  everyday  problems  ?  The  demon- 
strated superiority  of  the  young  people  makes  them  less  suggestible  to 
the  advice  of  the  adults.  In  short,  it  intensifies  the;  adolescent's  normal 
independence  from  the  adults  of  the  group. 

These  factors,  that  is,  the  breakdown  of  the  old  recreational  pat- 
terns and  the  intensified  independence  of  youth,  have  severely  strained 
the  traditional  agencies  of  social  control.  As  yet  no  new  methods  have 
been  developed  to  restrain  the  youth.  No  new  sanctions  have  been 
evolved  to  fit  the  new  age. 
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159.   The  Conflict  of  the  Learned  and  the  Ignorant^ 

It  is  the  priests  of  the  popular  religion  that  rouse  the  rabble  against 
heterodox  thinkers  and  men  of  science.  Politicians  who  see  a  chance 
to  ride  into  power  on  the  promise  to  "kick  King  George  out  of  the 
schools  of  Chicago"  set  the  horde  of  "patriots"  upon  the  high  school 
teachers  of  American  history.  Quacks  lead  the  assault  upon  regular 
physicians  and  fire  fools  with  the  cry,  "Vaccination  violates  God's 
law."  Pulpiteers  out  for  popularity  and  power  touch  off  the  latent 
fanaticism  of  the  pious  with  the  proposal  to  "tear  down  the  statue  of 
the  pagan  goddess  Liberty"  in  New  York  harbor  and  replace  it  with 
the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  educationally-backward  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
learned  are  probably  in  a  more  exposed  and  insecure  position  with  ref- 
erence to  the  untutored  many  than  anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world. 
Neither  constitutional  safeguards  nor  the  enlightened  churches  can 
shield  them  from  the  bigotry  of  ignoramuses  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
preachers  of  the  more  benighted  sects.  Political  candidates  have  gone 
about  lauding  the  yokel  for  his  "practical  common  sense"  and  sneering 
at  the  enlargers  of  knowledge  as  "college  fellers"  and  "smart  Alecks." 
Votes  are  won  when  bumpkins  hear  belittled  those  they  have  felt 
bound  to  look  up  to. 

.  .  .  When  the  traditionalists  declare  "It  is  not  for  a  group  of  edu- 
cators to  decide  what  they  wish  to  teach  youth  but  for  the  fathers 
and  mothers  to  decide  what  they  wish  to  have  taught  their  children," 
they  set  up  the  lowest  and  least  progressive  standard  that  has  ever 
been  proposed  for  any  system  of  public  education. 
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Accommodation 


i6o.   The  Nature  of  Accommodation  ^ 

It  appears  that  accommodation  situations  intimately  follow  con- 
flict situations;  that  the  accommodation  process  brings  about  adjust- 
ments consciously  effected  for  the  following  purposes :  ( i )  to  soften 
or  mitigate  conflict  between  persons  and  groups  so  as  to  permit  forces 
to  work  which  would  eventually  bring  about  assimilation  between  the 
persons  or  groups,  as  noted  in  many  purposeful  attempts  to  "Ameri- 
canize" the  immigrant,  and  in  a  few  industrial  plants  to  make  the 
workers  feel  an  identification  of  interests  with  the  actual  owners  of 
the  industrial  enterprise;  (2)  to  postpone  overt  conflict  for  definite 
periods  of  time,  as  noted  in  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of  the 
anthracite  miners'  disputes  with  the  operators;  (3)  to  enable  persons 
or  groups  widely  separated  by  social  distance  to  carry  on  life  activi- 
ties within  close  spatial  distance,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  antago- 
nisms which  may  exist  because  of  the  barrier  of  social  distance,  as 
made  evident  in  the  caste  system,  and  in  certain  working  relationships 
between  the  aristocratic  and  proud  owners  and  the  definitely  humble 
and  plebeian  workers ;  (4)  to  forestall  undesirable  assimilation,  as 
illustrated  by  a  system  of  slavery,  or  with  reference  to  certain  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  immigrant  is  tolerated  so  long  as  he  remains  in  a 
segregated  area,  or  does  not  encroach  too  closely  upon  the  selected 
and  desired  economic  activities  of  the  native  population. 

These  arrangements  have  been  effected  through  certain  definitely 
marked-out  steps.  Simmel  has  suggested  that  as  a  necessary  step  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  overt  conflict,  there  must  be  a  simple 
longing  for  peace.^  Ward,  thinking  of  a  conflict  ending  in  victory, 
would  picture  some  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  as  a 
necessity  for  such  an  outcome.  Giddings,  somewhat  after  the  manner 

1  From  Melvin  J.  Vincent,  The  Accommodation  Process  in  Industry,  University  of  Southern 
California  Studies,  Social  Science  Series,  No.  2,  1930,  pp.  2,  3.  By  permission  of  The 
University  of   Southern   California  Press,  publishers. 

2  Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  The  Social  Theory  of  Georg  Simmel,  1925. 
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of  Simmel,  thinks  that  there  must  be  a  conscious  desire  for  the  ameHo- 
ration  of  the  strife.  And  the  writer  in  his  aforementioned  prehminary 
studies  has  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  always  present  some  actual 
form  of  a  gesture  for  peace  based  upon  the  desire  for  security  which 
leads  to  the  accommodation  finally  brought  into  being.  Overt  con- 
flict having  ceased,  there  results  some  form  of  equilibrium  in  which 
both  parties  have  been  concerned.  Attention  having  been  focused  on 
the  situation,  considerations  are  proposed  and  discussed  which  finally 
bring  about  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the  involved  parties. 

Whatever  the  exchange,  there  is  brought  about  a  new  status  for 
each  interested  party,  and  each  party  is  thus  bound  over  to  a  tolera- 
tion of  their  own  as  well  as  a  toleration  of  the  other's  status.  New 
attitudes  and  habits  will  be  built  up  about  the  accommodation,  and 
only  when  a  crisis  affecting  these  habits  and  attitudes  occurs,  will 
there  likely  arise  a  call  for  new  accommodation. 

i6i.   Conflict  Gives  Way  to  Accommodation' 

A  state  of  constant  and  incessant  conflict  is  wasteful  of  energy 
and  leads  in  the  end  to  annihilation  or  impotence  of  one  if  not  of 
both  parties  to  the  struggle.  In  nature  and  in  society  opposition 
usually  gives  way  in  time  to  some  sort  of  working  arrangement 
or  accommodation.  The  whole  matter  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation. 

Among  ijie  infinite  causes  of  the  struggles  that  engage  civilized 
nations — struggles  for  outlets  and  for  means  of  subsistence,  clashings 
of  pride,  metaphysical  quarrels — the  vague  and  obscure  antipathies 
of  race  occupy  the  very  lowest  place.  What  is  taken  for  them  is  merely 
the  clash  of  colliding  traditions.  The  clash  of  traditions,  however 
ancient  and  deeply  rooted,  cannot  produce  a  state  of  ceaseless  warfare 
since  two  opposing  traditions,  when  brought  into  contact,  end  either 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  if  they  be  equally  strong 
and  sound,  or  by  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other.  The  strug- 
gle of  races  can  end  only  upon  the  battle-field  and  by  extermination. 
The  struggle  of  traditions,  though  carried  to  the  battle-field,  can  find 
its  definite  solution  only  in  the  depths  of  thought  and  conscience. 

162.   Compromise  and  Conciliation  as  Forms  of  Accommodation* 

On  the  whole,  compromise,  especially  of  that  type  which  is  brought 
to  pass  through  negotiation,  however  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact 

3  From  James  Darmesteter,  Selected  Essays,  1898,  pp.  173-74.  By  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 

4  From  Georg  Simmel,  "The  Sociology  of  Conflict,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May, 
1904,  vol.  9,  pp.  804-6.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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it  has  come  to  be  in  the  processes  of  modern  Hfe,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions  for  the  uses  of  civiHzation.  The  impulse  of  un- 
civilized men,  like  that  of  children,  is  to  seize  upon  every  desirable 
object  without  further  consideration,  even  though  it  be  already  in  the 
possession  of  another.  Robbery  and  gift  are  the  most  naive  forms  of 
transfer  of  possession,  and  under  primitive  conditions  change  of 
possession  seldom  takes  place  without  a  struggle.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  all  civilized  industry  and  commerce  to  find  a  way  of  avoiding  this 
struggle  through  a  process  in  which  there  is  offered  to  the  possessor 
of  a  desired  object  some  other  object  from  the  possessions  of  the 
person  desiring  the  exchange.  Through  this  arrangement  a  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  the  total  expenditure  of  energy  as  compared  with  the 
process  of  continuing  or  beginning  a  struggle.  All  exchange  is  a  com- 
promise. We  are  told  of  certain  social  conditions  in  which  it  is  ac- 
counted as  knightly  to  rob  and  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  robbery ;  while 
exchange  and  purchase  are  regarded  in  the  same  society  as  undigni- 
fied and  vulgar.  The  psychological  explanation  of  this  situation  is  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  fact  of  the  element  of  compromise  in  exchange, 
the  factors  of  withdrawal  and  renunciation  which  make  exchange  the 
opposite  pole  to  all  struggle  and  conquest.  Every  exchange  presup- 
poses that  values  and  interest  have  assumed  an  objective  character. 
The  decisive  element  is  accordingly  no  longer  the  mere  subjective 
passion  of  desire,  to  which  struggle  only  corresponds,  but  the  value 
of  the  object,  which  is  recognized  by  both  interested  parties,  but  which 
without  essential  modification  may  be  represented  by  various  objects. 
Renunciation  of  the  valued  object  in  question,  because. one  receives 
in  another  form  the  quantum  of  value  contained  in  the  same,  is  an 
admirable  reason,  wonderful  also  in  its  simplicity,  whereby  opposed 
interests  are  brought  to  accommodation  without  struggle.  It  certainly 
required  a  long  historical  development  to  make  such  means  available, 
because  it  presupposes  a  psychological  generalization  of  the  universal 
valuation  of  the  individual  object  which  at  first  is  identified  with 
the  valuation;  that  is,  it  presupposes  ability  to  rise  above  the  prejudices 
of  immediate  desire.  Compromise  by  representation  (Vertretbarkeit) , 
of  which  exchange  is  a  special  case,  signifies  in  principle,  although 
realized  only  in  part,  the  possibility  of  avoiding  struggle,  or  of  setting 
a  limit  to  it  before  the  force  of  the  interested  parties  decides  the  issue. 
In  distinction  from  the  objective  character  of  accommodation  of 
struggle  through  compromise,  we  should  notice  that  conciliation  is  a 
purely  subjective  method  of  avoiding  struggle.  I  refer  here,  not  to 
that  sort  of  conciliation  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  compromise  or 
of  any  other  adjournment  of  struggle,  but  rather  to  the  reasons  for 
this  adjournment.  The  state  of  mind  which  makes  conciliation  pos- 
sible (Versohnlichkeit)  is  a  primary  attitude  which,  entirely  apart 
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from  objective  grounds,  seeks  to  end  struggle,  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  quarrelsomeness,  even  without  any  real  occasion,  promotes 
struggle.  .  .  .  This  conciliating  tendency  is  rather  a  quite  specific  so- 
ciological impulse  which  manifests  itself  exclusively  as  a  pacificator, 
and  is  not  even  identical  with  the  peaceful  disposition  in  general.  The 
latter  avoids  strife  under  all  circumstances,  or  carries  it  on,  if  it  is 
once  undertaken,  without  going  to  extremes  in  the  devotion  of  energy, 
and  always  with  the  undercurrents  of  longing  for  peace.  The  spirit 
of  conciliation,  however,  manifests  itself  frequently  in  its  full  pecu- 
liarity precisely  after  complete  devotion  to  the  struggle,  after  the  con- 
flicting energies  have  exercised  themselves  to  the  full  in  the  conflict. 

Conciliation  depends  very  intimately  upon  the  external  situation.  It 
can  occur  both  after  the  complete  victory  of  the  one  party  and  after 
the  progress  of  indecisive  struggle,  as  well  as  after  the  arrangement 
of  the  compromise.  Either  of  these  situations  may  end  the  struggle 
without  the  added  conciliation  of  the  opponents.  To  bring  about  the 
latter  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  supplementary  repudia- 
tion or  expression  of  regret  with  reference  to  the  struggle.  More- 
over, conciliation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  situation  which  may 
follow  it.  This  may  be  either  a  relationship  of  attachment  or  alliance, 
and  reciprocal  respect,  or  a  certain  permanent  distance  which  avoids 
all  positive  contacts.  Conciliation  is  thus  a  removal  of  the  roots  of 
conflict,  without  reference  to  the  fruits  which  these  formerly  bore,  as 
well  as  to  that  which  may  later  be  planted  in  their  place. 

163.  Arbitration  5 

Arbitration  is  a  form  of  accommodation  in  which  two  parties  to  a 
conflict  call  upon  outsiders  to  help  settle  the  dispute.  Moreover, 
the  settlement  laid  down  by  these  outsiders  is  assumed  to  be  binding 
on  both  contestants.  In  this  sense  arbitration,  unlike  mediation  and 
conciliation,  has  juristic  and  legal  features  which  in  turn  imply  some 
power  to  enforce  the  decision. 

Arbitration  in  present-day  society  has  found  its  expression  chiefly 
in  the  fields  of  industry  and  international  politics.  In  both,  the  device 
has  grown  out  of  earlier  attempts  at  conciliation  and  mediation.  In 
order  to  reveal  certain  of  its  features  let  us  look  first  at  industrial  and 
then  at  international  arbitration. 

Arbitration  in  Industry 

Industrial  arbitration  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  types,  voluntary 
and  compulsory.  In  the  former  the  two  contestants  agree  to  appeal 
to  some  outside  agency  to  settle  their  conflict.    Compulsory  arbitra- 

5  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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tion,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  from  an  outside  agency,  such  as  the 
state,  which  forces  the  contending  parties  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
some  impartial  body  of  judges. 

(a)  Voluntary  arbitration  is  frequently  used  as  an  aid  to  concilia- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  between  employees  and  employers.  It 
arises  within  the  industry  itself  from  the  opposition  of  the  groups 
of  owners  and  groups  of  workers.  It  is  used  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

The  choice  of  the  outsiders  under  voluntary  arbitration  varies  with 
the  circumstances,  but  in  this  country  they  have  as  a  rule  been  public 
men — judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  professors.  Sometimes  they  are 
chosen  for  a  particular  conflict  situation ;  at  other  times  they  may  be 
named  as  permanent  referees  or  arbitrators. 

An  illustration  of  the  purpose  or  aim  of  voluntary  arbitration  in 
industry  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  agreement  between  the 
unionized  clothing  workers  of  Chicago  and  their  employers : 

"On  the  part  of  the  employer  it  is  the  expectation  and  intention  that 
this  agreement  will  result  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high 
order  of  discipline  and  efficiency  by  the  willing  cooperation  of  union  and 
workers;  that  by  the  exercise  of  this  discipline  all  stoppages  and  inter- 
ruptions will  cease;  that  good  standards  of  workmanship  and  conduct 
will  be  maintained  and  a  proper  quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of  production 
will  be  assured ;  that  cooperation  and  goodwill  will  be  established  between 
the  parties  hereto. 

"On  the  part  of  the  union  it  is  the  intention  and  expectation  that  this 
agreement  will  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its 
organization  so  that  it  may  be  strong  enough  to  cooperate,  as  con- 
templated in  this  agreement,  and  to  command  the  respect  of  the  employer; 
that  it  will  have  recourse  to  a  tribunal  in  the  creation  of  which  its  vote 
will  have  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  employer,  in  which  all  of  its  griev- 
ances may  be  heard  and  adjudicated."^ 

For  the  most  part,  union  labor  groups  in  the  United  States  have 
favored  this  type  of  arbitration  in  preference  to  the  compulsory  sort. 
Since  the  use  of  this  device  for  settling  disputes  rests  upon  common 
consent,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  preferable  to  compulsion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dangers  of  the  voluntary  arbitration  are,  first,  the  lack  of 
definite  means  of  enforcing  the  decision,  and  second,  the  likelihood  that 
the  interests  of  the  wider  public  or  community  may  be  neglected  in  the 
settlement  of  a  struggle  between  two  special  interest  groups,  laborers 
and  capitalistic  owners. 

(b)  Compulsory  arbitration  arises  from  outside  the  industry  and 
is  usually  motivated  by  the  interest  of  the  political  state  to  protect  the 
citizenry,  who  are  threatened  with  loss  of  such  essentials  as  security, 

6  Quoted  by  Arthur  J.  Todd,  Industry  and  Society.  1933,  p.  511. 
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means  of  transportation,  or  means  of  subsistence.  The  background  of 
such  forced  accommodation  may  be  a  prolonged  strike  or  lockout  in 
which  the  employees  and  employers  fail  to  agree  on  any  satisfactory 
platform  of  peaceful  settlement. 

The  chief  illustrations  of  forced  arbitration  come  from  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.  As  early  as  1894  the  former  country  set  up 
boards  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between  laborers  and  owners 
and  employers.  The  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration was  established  in  Australia  in  1904.  In  these  two  countries 
most  of  the  regulations  governing  the  basic  relations  between  wage 
earners  and  employers  have  been  determined  through  the  work  of 
these  boards. 

During  the  World  War,  arbitration  became  common  in  most  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  In  such  a  period  of  national  crisis,  the  state  can 
ill  afford  to  permit  internal  strife  between  owners  and  workers  in  in- 
dustry to  disturb  its  own  struggle  for  power  and  survival.  Two  of  the 
best  known  of  these  temporary  tribunals  were  the  American  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  the  British  Committee  on  Production.  In  most 
instances  such  boards  were  abandoned  shortly  after  the  Armistice. 

In  this  country  and  in  England,  in  fact,  there  has  for  the  most  part 
been  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  union  labor,  especially 
toward  compulsory  arbitration.  Samuel  Gompers,  who  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  nationalized 
the  attitude  thus :  "Compulsory  machinery  for  dealing  with  industrial 
relations  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideals  or  practices  that 
develop  the  highest  citizenship."^ 

One  conclusion  of  the  coal  fact-finding  commission  states  the  mat- 
ter thus : 

"We  recommend  against  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  national  strike,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  discretion-made  law  in 
either  the  industrial  or  political  field,  and  because  there  is  no  way  to 
enforce  a  compulsory  award  which  does  not  involve  enforced  operation 
or  enforced  labor."  * 

The  tribunals  under  forced  arbitration  are  chosen  from  the  regular 
judiciary  or  are  set  up  as  special  commissions  with  judicial  or  semi- 
judicial  powers. 

The  whole  system  of  arbitration  well  illustrates  the  growth  of  insti- 
tutions. Routine  methods  of  handling  cases  develop,  precedents  are 
established,  there  comes  to  be  a  more  or  less  fixed  personnel  made  up 

"^American  Labor  Movement  (pamphlet),  p.  40.  Quoted  by  Melvin  J.  Vincent,  The  Ac- 
commodation Process  in  Industry,  University  of  Southern  California  Studies,  Social  Science 
Series,  No.  2,  1930,  p.  38. 

8  What  the  Coal  Commission  Found  (ed.  by  Edward  E.  Hunt),  1925,  p.  332.  Quoted  by 
Vincent,  ibid. 
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of  experts  who  attempt  to  establish  and  sift  the  facts,  and  in  time  cer- 
tain general  principles  arise  as  the  bases  for  decision.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  arbitration  schemes  in  capitalistic  countries  with 
the  tradition  of  laissez  faire  fall  somewhat  short  of  having  the  full 
force  and  character  of  law.  The  nature  of  the  older  legal  forms  often 
prevents  the  full  development  of  these  new  agencies  of  control. 

Some  writers  are  dubious  indeed  about  the  merits  of  either  form  of 
accommodation.  Thus  Arthur  J.  Todd  puts  forth  the  limitations  of 
industrial  arbitration  in  these  words : 

"The  chief  argument  for  compulsory  arbitration  is  the  so-called  third 
party,  the  innocent  consuming  public  or  the  innocent  non-combatant  and 
the  neutral;  and  this  party  usually  adheres  to  the  idea  of  peace  at  any 
price.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  compulsory  arbitration  would  increase 
sympathy  and  mutual  understanding  through  getting  the  hostile  parties 
together.  But  on  theoretical  and  psychological  grounds  alone  this  is  a 
feeble  argument,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  utterly  specious.  Some- 
what more  merit  may  inhere  in  the  argument  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  stabilize  business,  prevent  great  extremes  in  wage  scales  and  secure 
a  labor  union  monopoly.  Such,  however,  has  apparently  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Australia.  The  great  objection  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  that  it  begets  a  legalistic  and  litigious  outlook  or 
temperament,  an  attitude  of  suspicion,  hostility,  aggressiveness,  irre- 
sponsibility and  exaggerated  claims.  It  would  probably  force  both  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  into  petty  politics.  Even  under  voluntary 
arbitration  each  side  at  issue  tends  to  pad  its  demands  just  as  a  claimant 
in  a  damage  suit  ordinarily  expects  to  do,  with  the  idea  that  the  arbitrator 
will  compromise  the  claims  but  that  each  side  will  get  somewhat  more 
than  if  it  had  put  in  demands  at  their  real  worth.  If  this  is  true  of  volun- 
tary arbitration  it  would  likely  be  even  more  true  with  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  under  political  agencies  where  political  motives  would 
complicate  the  exaggerated  industrial  grievances."^ 

Over  against  these  criticisms,  however,  one  must  set  the  fact  that 
arbitration  represents  an  advance  toward  a  more  intelligent  method  of 
settling  disputes  than  open  conflict  or  the  methods  of  coercion  or 
exploitation  of  the  weaker  side  by  the  more  powerful  side  in  a  con- 
troversy. In  spite  of  limitations  there  is  some  gain  in  fostering  the 
resort  to  litigation  as  against  open  conflict.^" 

International  Arbitration 

The  settlement  of  disputes  between  sovereign  states  by  the  method 
of  arbitration  grew  out  of  earlier  attempts  at  conciliation  and  media- 
tion.   In  this  sense  international  arbitration  parallels  industrial  arbi- 

9  From  Arthur  J,  Todd,  op.  cit.,  p.  504.  By  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  pub- 
lishers. 

10  See  Carter  Goodrich,  "Arbitration,  Industrial,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
vol,  II,  pp.  153-57,  for  a  review  of  important  features  of  industrial  arbitration, 
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tration.  In  international  relations,  also,  arbitration  to  be  effective  must 
take  on  judicial  and  compulsory  features.  Sometimes  writers  on  in- 
ternational relations  forget  this  fact.  But  as  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  well 
expresses  it,  "It  would  seem  .  .  .  that  no  plan  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  war  can  be  complete  without  provision  for  an  adequate  type 
of  international  organization  with  the  power  and  inclination  to  enforce 
peace.""  Although  at  present  we  are  far  from  witnessing  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  sort  of  international  organization,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  during  recent  centuries  many  proposals  have  been  made,  espe- 
cially at  the  close  of  various  wars,  for  setting  up  institutions  to  con- 
trol the  interactions  of  states. ^^ 

As  to  actual  application,  the  Jay  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (1794)  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  modern 
growth  of  international  arbitration.  Since  that  time  these  two  coun- 
tries have  engaged  in  arbitration  schemes  to  settle  their  differences 
more  often  than  have  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  combined. 
Most  of  the  problems,  true  enough,  have  been  of  a  rather  technical 
sort:  pecuniary  claims,  boundary  disputes,  and  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. For  over  a  century  the  basic  problem  of  limiting  the  essential 
sovereignty  of  states  was  not  seriously  considered. 

The  truly  institutional  and  widespread  application  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  began  in  1899  with  the  First  Hague  Conference  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes.  The  convention  provided  for  arbitration  "among 
the  signatory  powers  of  such  disputes  as  they  voluntarily  agreed  to 
submit,  without  the  exception  of  any  class  of  cases."  ^^  It  also  pro- 
vided for  mediation  and  commissions  of  inquiry.  There  was  set  up  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  with  judges  to  be  selected  from  a 
panel  of  120  nominated  by  the  various  signatory  countries.  Down  to 
about  1930  some  20  important  cases  had  been  adjudicated.  But 
throughout  the  whole  period  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  obligatory  arbitration  has  been  growing  very  slowly. 

The  Latin-American  states  have  long  been  strong  adherents  to  the 
principles  of  conciliation,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  these  na- 
tions were  parties  to  84  arbitrations.  So,  too,  the  First  Pan-American 
Conference  in  1889  declared  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  since  that 
time  other  similar  conferences  have  tried  to  foster  the  practices  of 
such  settlement.  ^^ 

It  was  the  World  War  which  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  more 
elaborate  plans  for  an  international  organization  which  would  take 

11  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Living  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1928,  p.  344. 

12  See  ibid.,  pp.  344-45,  for  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  these  plans.  See  also  Charles 
Hodges,   The  Background  of  International  Relations,   1931,  pp.  259-316. 

13  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  "Arbitration,  International,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
vol.  II,  p.  157. 

1*  See  ibid.,  pp.  161-62,  for  a  review  of  the  situation  in  the  two  Americas, 
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over  the  functions  of  arbitration  and  expand  them  in  the  interests 
of  lasting  peace.  It  was  out  of  this  agitation  that  the  League  of 
Nations  arose.  The  League  represents  a  legislative  body,  and  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  represents  its  judicial  arm 
of  government.  A  number  of  important  cases  have  been  settled,  and 
some  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  its  many  fine  features 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  agencies  have  settled  many  important 
disputes,  its  close  association  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  proved 
a  handicap. 

Out  of  these  various  attempts  at  arbitration  have  developed  various 
principles  and  rules  of  international  law.  But  there  remains  the  basic 
problem  of  public  opinion  and  general  consensus  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national organization  of  such  a  nature  as  will  foster  peace  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations.  The  dogma  of  sovereignty  dies  hard. 
The  recrudescence  of  intense  nationalism  since  the  World  War  does 
not  augur  well  for  marked  changes  leading  to  a  relinquishment  of  the 
important  sacred  features  of  timeworn  sovereignty  and  the  "self- 
determination  of  peoples"  of  which  the  great  pacifist  Woodrow  Wil- 
son spoke.  He  little  realized  that  in  a  world  linked  together  in  close 
and  intimate  international  relations  the  principle  of  "self-determina- 
tion" must  itself  be  limited.  Edwin  M.  Borchard  thus  states  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  problem  in  these  words : 

"International  arbitration  is  a  process  which  must  be  judged  rela- 
tively. Its  success  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  world's  political  health, 
and  upon  a  removal  of  the  reasons  for  that  distrust,  apprehension  and  fear 
which  are  characteristic  of  international  relations.  Those  vices  have 
definite  stimuli  and  causes,  found  in  the  unregulated  and  competitive 
modus  Vivendi  of  the  nations.  The  process  of  arbitration  has  thus  a  re- 
lation to  armaments,  for  so  long  as  the  competitive  struggle  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  field  induces  distrust,  apprehension  and  fear,  it  will 
be  reflected  in  the  growth  of  armaments  and  in  the  unwillingness  to  culti- 
vate peaceful  methods  of  adjusting  differences.  The  world's  real  problem, 
therefore,  the  solution  of  which  would  almost  automatically  reduce  arma- 
ments and  promote  arbitration,  is  to  deflate  those  practices  and  the  ac- 
companying psychology  which  now  make  the  competition  for  power  and 
prestige  seem  normal  and  natural.  The  major  postulates  of  international 
relations  require  reexamination,  clarification  and  sanitation  if  disastrous 
conflicts  are  to  be  averted.  Both  ends  may  be  therapeutically  treated  at 
the  same  time,  the  creation  of  rational  institutions  and  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  hostility.  To  promote  the  former,  however,  while  neglecting 
the  latter,  is  to  invite  disappointment  and  danger.  No  more  difficult  prob- 
lem ever  engaged  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  thinking  people."  ^^ 

15  From  Jerome  Davis,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  1930,  pp.  830-31  (from  selection  on 
"International  Arbitration  and  the  'World  Court,'  "  prepared  for  that  volume  by  Edwin 
M.  Borchard).    By  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  publishers. 
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164.   Recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  Race  Relations 
in  Chicago  ^^ 

Following  the  race  riot  in  Chicago  in  19 19  (see  Chapter  XXI, 
Selection  152)  a  committee  of  white  and  Negro  citizens  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  to  make  a  study  of  the 
race  relations  in  Chicago  and  to  bring  in  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  relations.  The  following  paragraphs  summa- 
rize the  principal  recommendations  of  "The  Commission  on  Race 
Relations,"  as  this  citizens'  committee  was  called.  These  outline  a 
policy  and  practical  plan  of  peaceful  accommodation  between  the 
two  antagonistic  races  in  a  modern  urban  community. 

I.  The  first  ten  recommendations  were  addressed  to  "the  police, 
militia,  state's  attorney,  and  the  courts"  and  concerned  the  govern- 
mental control  of  conflict  or  of  situations  which  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  conflict.  The  Commission  asked  for  "better  co-operation  be- 
tween the  city  and  park  police  in  and  near  parks,  bathing-beaches,  and 
other  public  recreation  places,  especially  where  there  has  been  or  is 
likely  to  be  race  friction."  Police  protection  against  white  hoodlums 
and  the  control  of  their  so-called  "athletic  clubs"  which  served  as 
their  rendezvous  were  requested. 

II.  The  next  five  recommendations  were  directed  to  the  city  council 
and  various  administrative  boards.  They  concerned  better  sanitation 
in  Negro  residential  districts,  equality  of  recreational  facilities  for 
whites  and  blacks,  and  the  use  of  trained  personnel  in  recreational 
programs,  able  to  allay  and  prevent  minor  racial  friction. 

III.  To  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago  they  directed  five  recom- 
mendations asking  for  better  school  facilities  for  the  colored  children 
and  their  parents,  including  night  schools  and  community  centers,  and 
for  better  attendance  officers  dealing  with  Negro  pupils.  They  pointed 
to  the  need  of  specially  trained  principals  and  teachers  who  under- 
stand racial  problems.  It  was  asked  that  "public-school  principals  and 
teachers  encourage  participation  by  children  of  both  races  in  student 
activities  as  a  means  of  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  good 
race  relations  in  such  schools  and  in  the  community." 

IV.  To  various  social,  civic,  religious,  and  labor  organizations  they 
directed  six  recommendations  bearing  on  recreation,  religion,  and 
white  and  colored  industrial  relations.  They  say,  "Being  convinced  by 
our  inquiry  that  much  of  the  antagonism  evinced  in  the  areas  of 
marked  hostility  toward  Negroes  is  founded  upon  tradition  which  is 
itself  without  foundation  in  fact  or  justice,  we  recommend  to  schools, 

16  Adapted  from  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations,  The  Negro  in  Chicago :  A  Study 
of  Race  Relations  and  a  Race  Riot,  1922,  pp.  640-51. 
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social  centers  and  agencies,  churches,  labor  unions,  and  other  organi- 
zations in  these  areas,  and  to  public-spirited  citizens,  white  and  Negro, 
that  they  endeavor  to  dispel  the  false  notions  of  each  race  about  the 
other  and  promote  mutual  tolerance  and  friendliness  between  them." 

V.  There  were  five  recommendations  addressed  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, both  white  and  colored,  dealing  with  the  wider  community  re- 
sponsibility for  racial  friction,  for  failure  to  control  rioting  when  it 
first  starts,  for  stimulating  rumors  and  counterrumors,  and  for  other- 
wise fostering  the  continuation  of  conflict  attitudes. 

VI.  To  the  "white  members  of  the  public,"  five  special  recom- 
mendations were  made  indicating  the  need  for  better  housing  for 
Negroes,  more  just  rents,  for  abatement  of  the  prejudice  concerning 
inherent  Negro  criminality,  and  for  more  intelligent  attitudes  toward 
the  mentality  and  culture  of  the  colored  population. 

VII.  To  the  "Negro  members  of  the  public"  there  were  six  recom- 
mendations covering  such  matters  as  sound  racial  doctrines,  discour- 
agement of  propaganda  and  agitation  stimulating  hatred  of  the  white 
race,  more  adequate  support  of  social  agencies  promoting  the  better- 
ment of  Negro  conditions,  and  further  provision  for  the  orientation 
of  the  Negro  from  the  South  to  his  new  urban  environment. 

VIII.  The  Commission  made  eight  recommendations  to  employers 
and  labor  organizations  for  furthering  better  racial  accommodations 
in  industry  and  business.  Matters  of  rates  of  pay,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  of  admission  to  trade-unions  were  noted.  They 
asked  for  equal  treatment  of  white  and  Negro  workers  in  these 
matters,  unbiased  by  racial  prejudice. 

IX.  More  specifically  Negro  workers  were  given  four  recommenda- 
tions regarding  Negro  labor  unions,  improvement  in  skilled  work- 
manship, and  the  like. 

X.  Two  specific  recommendations  were  given  to  the  streetcar  com- 
panies to  promote  protection  of  Negro  passengers  and  provision 
against  overcrowding. 

XI.  One  recommendation  for  equal  rights  for  both  races  in  public 
was  addressed  to  restaurants,  theaters,  stores,  and  other  public  places. 

XII.  Finally  there  were  two  recommendations  to  the  press.  One 
asked  the  white  newspapers  for  more  accurate  and  honest  news  stories 
about  Negroes  and  about  Negro- white  relations,  avoidance  of  sensa- 
tionalism, the  construction  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  race 
problem  including  recognition  of  the  Negro's  own  advancement  cul- 
turally. The  other  was  to  the  colored  press,  asking  for  like  accuracy, 
like  avoidance  of  sensationalism,  and  an  effort  to  foster  peaceful  rela- 
tions of  the  races.^'^ 

17  See  Paul  E.  Baker,  Negro-White  Adjustment,  1934,  especially  Section  III,  for  a  discus- 
sion of  methods  of  interracial  accommodation. 
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165.   The  Accommodation  of  Immigrant  Races  to  the  Native 
Population  in  the  United  States  ^^ 

The  relations  of  immigrants  to  the  natives  of  a  country  appear 
to  run  through  a  certain  course  from  competition  or  conflict  to 
accommodation,  and  sometimes  to  assimilation.  With  immigrants 
of  divergent  races,  assimilation  into  the  native  white  population  of 
this  country  has  been  practically  impossible.  The  follov^ing  selec- 
tion traces  the  cycle  of  relations  between  natives  and  certain  immi- 
grant races  in  this  country. 

A  cycle  as  used  here  is  a  recurrence  of  group  behavior,  and  a  race- 
relations  cycle  may  be  conceived  as  a  recurrence  in  the  behavior  of 
natives  toward  immigrants.  While  the  history  of  the  behavior  of 
native  Americans  toward  newcomers  would  doubtless  show  many 
race-relations  cycles,  only  one  will  be  described  in  this  article. 

The  history  of  treatment  by  Americans  of  races  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent from  themselves  in  one  or  more  particulars  reveals  several  re- 
curring stages.  By  conspicuously  different  races  is  meant  those  made 
distinctive  by  color,  religion,  political  and  economic  doctrines,  or  by 
other  physical  and  cultural  factors.  The  conclusions  of  this  analysis 
are  drawn  from  first-hand  studies  of  American  reactions  toward 
oriental  and  Mexican  immigrants:  first,  of  reactions  toward  Chinese 
immigrants  extending  back  to  about  1868 ;  second,  of  reactions  toward 
Japanese  immigrants  beginning  in  the  early  nineties ;  and,  third  and 
fourth,  of  reactions  now  taking  place  with  reference  to  the  Filipinos 
and  Mexicans,  but  extending  back  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  main 
cycles  of  American  behavior  toward  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  appear 
to  be  concluded,  but  the  cycles  relating  to  Filipinos  and  Mexicans  are 
in  actual  process  at  the  present  moment  and  are  reaching  climaxes.  .  .  . 

1.  Curiosity. — The  first  comers  of  these  culturally  strange  races 
have  been  uniformly  viewed  with  curiosity.  Sympathetic  responses 
have  been  widely  generated  by  the  lone  stranger  far  away  from  his 
home  base.  His  strangeness  coupled  with  his  original  fewness  of 
numbers  makes  him  appear  helpless.  Defense  mechanisms  and  mores 
are  not  aroused  against  him.  With  a  certain  supposedly  secret  air 
of  superiority,  Americans  have  met  and  greeted  him,  curious  as  to 
who  and  why  he  is.  His  strange  culture  traits  have  invited  passing 
comments,  while  he,  seeing  the  culture  traits  of  Americans,  has 
responded  cautiously  at  first  but  with  rising  hopes. 

2.  Economic  welcome. — The  strange  newcomers  have  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance sometimes  because  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  sometimes  be- 

18  From  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  "A  Race-Relations  Cycle,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Jan., 
1930,  vol.  35,  pp.  612,  613-17.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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cause  of  a  luring  halo  attached  to  the  United  States,  but  more  often 
because  of  high  wages.  To  make  "big  money,"  to  save  as  much  as 
possible,  to  return  wealthy  is  often  the  plan  which  has  led  on  occasion 
to  long  hours  of  labor  in  this  country  and  to  a  willingness  to  work  for 
less  than  American  standards  permit. 

Employers  of  labor,  therefore,  have  been  quick  to  employ,  and  at 
least  indirectly  to  encourage  these  immigrants  to  send  for  relatives 
and  friends.  American  wages  have  seemed  unusually  high,  and  the 
immigrants  have  sent  the  good  news  home.  Relatives  and  friends 
have  responded  with  alacrity.  Increasing  numbers  of  kinsfolk  have 
come.  There  has  been  great  rejoicing  because  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  economic  welcome  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Industrial  and  social  antagonism. — Suddenly  and  perplexingly 
to  these  immigrant  peoples,  reactions  have  broken  out  against  them. 
They  have  hardly  been  prepared  for  the  vicious  propaganda  that  has 
been  spread  against  them,  especially  in  this  land  of  the  free,  where 
brotherhood  of  man,  a  square  deal,  and  a  high  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment are  boasted.  First,  sporadic  outbursts  of  prejudice  against  them 
have  occurred,  and  then  organized  movements  have  gained  a  tre- 
mendous momentum,  reaching  to  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  na- 
tion. At  the  time  these  immigrants  seemed  to  be  getting  a  footing  and 
to  be  reaching  a  degree  of  economic  independence  for  which  Ameri- 
cans are  noted,  they  have  heard  the  roar  of  an  oncoming  storm.  Or- 
ganized labor  has  usually  been  the  leader  in  protesting  against  the 
conspicuously  different  immigrants,  on  grounds  of  protecting  labor 
against  unfair  competition  and  the  pulling  down  of  standards  built  up 
at  great  sacrifice  by  American  workers.  Organized  labor  has  had  the 
prompt  co-operation  of  patriotic  societies  of  one  kind  or  another,  who 
usually  are  the  watch  dogs  of  the  national  mores.  Silver-tongued 
politicians  and  crowd-exciting  chauvinists  have  stood  forth  in  this  hue- 
and-cry  phase  of  the  race-relations  cycle.  .  .  . 

The  high  birth-rate  of  both  orientals  and  Mexicans  is  disturbing  to 
many  Americans.  All  these  numerous  children,  it  is  asserted,  will  soon 
grow  up,  will  be  citizens,  will  outvote  the  natives,  and  will  take  con- 
trol of  political  affairs.  Seen  in  a  teeming  perspective,  these  strange 
peoples  arouse  every  conceivable  type  of  defense  mechanism  of  the 
natives.  .  .  . 

The  native  considers  that  his  status,  or  the  status  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, is  lowered  by  "race  invasions."  His  friends  raise  invidious  ques- 
tions when  they  visit  him.  A  few  strange  neighbors  may  soon  lead  to 
an  "influx,"  and  an  influx  may  mean  ultimately  a  complete  change  of 
population.  Old  and  well-established  sentiments  are  aroused;  crowd 
psychology  and  even  mob  psychology  may  become  rampant.  Neigh- 
borhood antagonism  joins  with  patriotic  or  chauvinistic  antagonism. 
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4.  Legislative  antagonism. — The  next  phase  of  the  race-relations 
cycle  logically  follows.  Bills  are  introduced  into  legislatures  and  into 
Congress.  A  full-fledged  campaign  is  organized  against  the  "unde- 
sirable" immigrants.  The  latter  are  openly,  publicly,  and  sometimes 
viciously  denounced.  Only  one  side  of  the  case  is  presented  to  the 
general  public.  Politicians  attempt  to  make  their  legislative  berths 
secure  by  campaigning  in  behalf  of  the  public,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
— against  the  invaders.  .  .  . 

5.  Fair-play  tendencies. — Belatedly  but  invariably  a  "fair-play" 
movement  develops.  Broadminded  Americans  initiate  a  countermove- 
ment,  not  only  because  of  friendship  for  the  immigrants  but  because 
the  latter  are  being  attacked  unjustly.  This  counterphase  operates 
under  serious  handicaps.  It  is  usually  not  well  organized,  is  lacking  in 
financial  support,  is  not  steadily  aggressive,  is  hampered  by  the  zealots 
and  dreamers  among  its  numbers  who  bring  it  into  disrepute.  It  is, 
however,  a  source  of  comfort  and  understanding  to  many  of  the  im- 
migrants in  question.  It  helps  them  to  retain  confidence  in  American 
life  and  principles.  It  holds  somewhat  in  check  the  antirace  reactions 
and  prevents  the  race  antagonists  from  going  to  ultimate  extremes.  It 
serves  as  a  balance  wheel  to  an  otherwise  one-sided  mechanism.  It 
maintains  the  idealistic  reputation  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

6.  Quiescence. — After  the  sought-for  restrictive  or  prohibitive  leg- 
islation was  passed,  in  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  race  cycles,^* 
there  was  a  sudden  slowing  up  of  the  antagonistic  activities.  Assured 
that  the  impending  danger  is  safely  thwarted,  the  antagonistic  organi- 
zations modify  their  attitudes.  After  the  Japanese  were  excluded  in 
1924,  the  anti- Japanese  groups  announced  a  friendly  but  guarded  at- 
titude toward  the  Japanese  in  the  state  and  nation. 

If  the  antirace  movement  goes  to  the  extreme  of  complete  exclusion, 
as  it  did  in  dealing  with  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration,  then 
the  protagonist  groups  express  sympathy  for  the  unjustly  treated  im- 
migrants and  silently  vow  to  secure  justice  for  the  latter  some  day.  If 
needed  restriction,  but  not  exclusion,  had  been  adopted  in  both  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  race-relation  cycles,  it  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
tagonistic  phase  would  have  passed  away  entirely. 

7.  Second-generation  difficulties. — .  .  .  This  has  developed  serious 
proportions  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Mexicans,  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  children 
of  the  Japanese  and  Mexicans  have  been  undergoing  assimilation  in 
the  schools  and  through  many  other  contacts.  They  have  been  losing 
contact  with  the  home-country  culture,  and  have  been  partially  ostra- 
cized. But  because  of  their  conspicuous  nature  (color  or  culture  heri- 

19  Neither  the  Mexican  nor  the  Filipino  race  cycles  have  reached  this  stage. 
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tage),  they  have  been  only  partially  accepted  in  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  citizenship. 

[Consult  Chapter  XXIV,  Selection  170,  for  other  material  on  ac- 
commodation.] 
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i66.   The  Nature  of  the  Qass  or  Caste  Principle  ^ 

Some  writers,  such  as  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  assume 
that  stratification  as  a  social  process  is  a  special  phase  of  accommo- 
dation growing  out  of  conflict.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  class  lines  are 
drawn  in  every  society  except  the  most  rudimentary  whenever 
there  is  differentiation  and  competition.  True  enough,  conflict 
plays  a  part  in  the  formation  of  certain  forms  of  class  or  caste 
organization,  but  it  is  not  the  only  factor.  The  following  selection 
from  Cooley  gives  some  important  clues  to  the  formation  of 
classes. 

.  .  .  And  every  society,  except  possibly  the  most  primitive,  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  composed  of  classes.  .  .  .  Individuals  never  achieve 
their  life  in  separation,  but  always  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of 
other  minds,  and  in  proportion  as  these  cooperating  groups  stand  out 
from  one  another  with  some  distinctness  they  constitntp  snrigl 
classes.  .  .  . 

Fundamental  to  all  study  of  classes  are  the  two  principles,  of  in- 
heritance and  of  competition,  according  to  which  their  membership  is 
determined.  The  rule  of  descent,  as  in  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Eng- 
land or  Germany,  gives  a  fixed  system,  the  alternative  to  which  is 
some  kind  of  selection — ^by  election  or  appointment  as  in  our  politics ; 
by  purchase,  as  formerly  in  the  British  army  and  navy ;  or  by  the  in- 
formal action  of  preference,  opportunity  and  endeavor,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  trades  and  professions  at  the  present  day. 

Evidently  these  two  principles  are  very  much  intermingled  in  their 
working.    The  hereditary  distinctions  must  have  a  beginning  in  some 

1  From  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organisation,  1909,  pp.  209,  210-14,  215.    By  permission 
of   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

2  See  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924  ed., 
pp.  665-70. 
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sort  of  selective  struggle,  such  as  the  military  and  commercial  compe- 
tition from  which  privileged  families  have  emerged  in  the  past,  and 
never  become  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  modified  by  similar  processes.  On 
the  other  hand,  inherited  advantages,  even  in  the  freest  society,  enter 
powerfully  into  every  kind  of  competition. 

Another  consideration  of  much  interest  is  that  the  strict  rule  of 
descent  is  a  biological  principle,  making  the  social  organization  sub- 
ordinate to  physical  continuity  of  life,  while  selection  or  competition 
brings  in  psychical  elements,  of  the  most  various  qualities  to  be  sure, 
but  capable  at  the  best  of  forming  society  on  a  truly  rational 
method.  .  .  . 

When  a  class  is  somewhat  strictly  hereditary,  we  may  call  it  a  caste 
— a  name  originally  applied  to  the  hereditary  classes  of  India,  but  to 
which  it  is  common,  and  certainly  convenient,  to  give  a  wider  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  caste  is  to  open  our  eyes  and 
note  those  forces  at  work  among  ourselves  which  might  conceivably 
give  rise  to  it. 

On  every  side  we  may  see  that  differences  arise,  and  that  these  tend 
to  be  perpetuated  through  inherited  associations,  opportunities  and 
culture.  The  endeavor  to  secure  for  one's  children  whatever  desirable 
thing  one  has  gained  for  oneself  is  a  perennial  source  of  caste,  and  this 
endeavor  flows  from  human  nature  and  the  moral  unity  of  the  family. 
If  a  man  has  been  able  to  save  money,  he  anxiously  invests  it  to  yield 
an  income  after  his  death ;  if  he  has  built  up  a  business,  it  is  his  hope 
that  his  children  may  succeed  him  in  it;  if  he  has  a  good  handicraft, 
he  wishes  his  boys  to  learn  it.  And  so  with  less  tangible  goods — edu- 
cation, culture,  religious  and  moral  ideas — there  is  no  good  parent  but 
desires  his  children  to  have  more  than  the  common  inheritance^  of 
what  is  best  in  these  things.  .  .  . 

That  this  endeavor  to  secure  a  succession  in  desirable  function  is 
not  confined  to  the  rich  we  may  see,  for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  labor 
unions  often  have  regulations  tending  to  secure  to  the  children  of 
members  a  complete  or  partial  monopoly  of  the  opportunities  of 
apprenticeship.  In  Chicago,  not  long  since,  only  the  son  of  a  plumber 
could  learn  the  plumber's  trade. 

As  being  the  actual  possessor  of  the  advantages  in  question,  the 
parent  is  usually  in  a  position  either  to  hand  them  over  directly  to  his 
children,  or  to  make  their  acquisition  comparatively  easy.  Wealth,  the 
most  obvious  and  tangible  source  of  caste,  is  transmissible,  even  in  the 
freest  societies,  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  law.  And  wealth 
is  convertible  not  only  into  material  goods  but,  if  the  holder  has  a  little 
tact  and  sense,  into  other  and  finer  advantages — educational  oppor- 
tunities, business  and  professional  openings,  travel  and  intercourse 

3  Editorial  note:  Cooley  here  obviously  means  social,  not  biological,  inheritance.    K.  Y. 
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with  people  of  refinement  and  culture.  Against  this  we  must,  of 
course,  offset  the  diminished  motive  to  exertion,  the  lack  of  rough- 
and-tumble  experience,  and  other  disadvantages  which  inherited 
wealth,  especially  if  large,  is  apt  to  bring  with  it;  but  that  it  does,  as 
a  rule,  perpetuate  the  more  conventional  sorts  of  superiority  is 
undeniable. 

And  such  intangible  advantages  as  culture,  manners,  good  associa- 
tions and  the  like,  whether  associated  with  wealth  or  not,  are  practi- 
cally heritable,  since  they  are  chiefly  derived  by  children  from  a  social 
environment  determined  by  the  personality  and  standing  of  their 
parents. 

Indeed,  irrespective  of  any  intention  toward  or  from  inheritance, 
there  is  a  strong  drift  toward  it  due  to  mere  familiarity.  It  is  com- 
monly the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  father  knows  much  about  his 
own  trade  and  those  closely  related  to  it,  little  about  others ;  and  the 
son  shares  his  point  of  view.  So  when  the  latter  comes  to  fix  upon  a 
career  he  is  likely,  in  the  absence  of  any  decided  individuality  of  pref- 
erence, to  take  the  way  that  lies  most  open  to  him.  Of  course  he  may 
lack  the  ability  to  carry  the  paternal  function ;  but  this,  though  com- 
mon enough,  does  not  affect  the  majority  of  cases.  The  functions  that 
require  a  peculiar  type  of  natural  ability,  while  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, since  they  include  all  marked  originality,  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, sound  character  and  training,  with  fair  intelligence,  being 
ordinarily  sufficient.  Even  in  the  learned  prpfessions,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  teaching  and  the  ministry,  the  great  majority  of  practi- 
tioners hold  their  own  by  common  sense  and  assiduity  rather  than  by 
special  aptitude.  To  the  best  of  my  observation,  there  are  many  men 
serving  as  foremen  in  various  sorts  of  handicraft,  or  as  farmers,  who 
have  natural  capacity  adequate  for  success  in  law,  commerce  or  poli- 
tics. A  man  of  good,  all-round  ability  will  succeed  in  that  line  of  work 
which  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand,  but  only  a  few  will  break  away  from 
their  antecedents  and  seek  a  wholly  different  line.  And  if  their  work 
affords  them  health,  thought  and  mastery,  why  should  they  wish  to 
change  it  if  they  could  ?  .  .  . 

If  the  transmission  of  function  from  father  to  son  has  become 
established,  a  caste  spirit,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  transmission 
and  opposed  to  the  passage  from  one  class  into  another,  may  arise  and 
be  shared  even  by  the  unprivileged  classes.  The  individual  then  thinks 
of  himself  and  his  family  as  identified  with  his  caste,  and  sympathizes 
with  others  who  have  the  same  feeling.  The  caste  thus  becomes  a 
psychical  organism,  consolidated  by  community  of  sentiment  and  tra- 
dition. In  some  measure  the  ruling  class  in  England,  for  example,  has 
hung  together  in  this  way,  and  the  same  is  partly  true  of  the  lower 
orders.    No  doubt  there  is  generally  some  protest  against  a  hereditary 
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system  on  the  part  of  restless  members  of  the  lower  castes — certainly 
this  was  always  the  case  in  Europe — but  it  may  be  practically  insig- 
nificant. 

And  out  of  caste  sentiment  arise  institutions,  social,  political  and 
economic — like  the  mediaeval  system  in  Europe,  much  of  which  still 
survives — whose  tendency  is  to  define  and  perpetuate  hereditary 
distinctions.  .  .  . 

167.    Caste  and  Class  Systems  among  Preliterate  Peoples^ 

If  we  turn  to  anthropology  for  evidence  of  the  caste  or  class  princi- 
ple among  primitive  or  preliterate  societies,  we  find  almost  as  much 
variation  as  we  do  in  present  higher  societies.  Moreover,  caste  or 
class  position  does  not  depend  upon  economic  power  alone,  but  it  may 
rest  upon  military  or  political  grounds,  or  it  may  be  related  to  sha- 
manism, i.e.,  religious  prowess.  In  some  groups  status  depends  upon 
personal  ascendancy  and  individual  merit.  In  others  the  caste  principle 
of  rank  by  pedigree  is  thoroughly  established.  There  is  certainly  no 
single-line  evolutionary  principle  upon  which  we  can  trace  the  develop- 
ment from  individual  merit  to  the  caste  system.  Both  psychological 
and  cultural  factors  must  account  for  these  differences. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  Polynesia  and  Africa  we  find  the  caste 
principle  widespread,  whereas  among  the  American  Indians  there  is 
much  less  evidence  of  it.  For  the  most  part  the  American  Indians  are 
democratic,  and  status  tends  to  be  determined  by  individual  merit. 
And  yet  there  are  some  instances  of  the  caste  system  even  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  social  distinctions  are  highly  important. 
Among  many  tribes  the  rulers  are  looked  upon  as  divine  in  origin  and 
power.  All  others  are  commoners,  and  although  some  of  these  latter 
may  be  raised  to  social  prestige  by  the  rulers,  such  rank  is  not  inherit- 
able. In  other  sections  of  Africa,  the  caste  system  seems  to  rest  upon 
conquest,  as  among  the  cattle-raising  Wahuma  of  East  Africa,  who 
look  down  upon  the  horticultural  Bantu  whom  they  govern.  Caste 
divisions  concern  a  variety  of  situations  in  different  tribes ;  in  some 
they  have  to  do  with  questions  of  diet,  in  others  with  economic  func- 
tions, and  in  still  others  with  ceremonial  position. 

It  is  in  Polynesia  that  we  find  the  most  elaborate  caste  system 
outside  of  Asia.  Take  the  case  of  the  Maori  in  New  Zealand.  The  nobil- 
ity traced  their  descent  through  primogeniture  back  to  the  highest 
gods.  Every  man  of  distinction  had  to  memorize  his  lineage  so  that 
upon  occasion  he  could  trace  his  pedigree.    A  famous  Maori  soldier 

4  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Primitive  Society  by  R.  H.  Lowie,  chap.  XII.  Copyright  1920 
by  Liveright  Publishing   Corp. 
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of  recent  times  traced  his  genealogy  through  sixty-five  generations 
back  to  a  mythical  god.  There  are  amazing  intricacies  of  family  lines 
which  cross  and  recross  in  marriage.  The  following  excerpts  from 
Lowie  give  some  notion  of  how  the  caste  system  operates : 

"A  chief's  children  would  naturally  differ  in  status  according  to  their 
respective  mothers'  families.  A  child  born  of  a  noble  mother  would  out- 
rank its  parents  because  it  united  the  honors  of  both  lines;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chief's  first-born  by  a  slave  wife  might  exercise  many  privileges 
but  was  never  regarded  as  a  full-fledged  chief,  nor  could  personal  merit 
completely  compensate  for  a  flaw  in  the  genealogy.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  too, 
the  legitimate  priest-chief  by  primogeniture  was  reckoned  too  exalted  a 
person  actually  to  execute  the  duties  of  office,  which  were  accordingly 
delegated  to  his  next  younger  brother.  One  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
prospective  lord-pontiff  was  admission  to  the  sacred  college,  where  he 
learned  the  legendary  history  of  his  people  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
dread  incantations.  From  this  institution  of  learning  women  were  barred, 
but  if  a  girl  appeared  as  the  first-born  in  the  sacred  line,  she  possessed 
privileges  of  a  quite  unusual  character;  she  alone  of  all  women  might 
taste  of  human  flesh  and  eat  sacred  offerings ;  she  was  permitted  to  learn 
something  of  the  ancient  lore ;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  eat  in  her 
company.  .  .  .  Next  in  rank  after  the  sacerdotal  chiefs  came  the  chiefs 
of  lesser  tribal  divisions  and  their  kin  in  the  order  of  relationship.  Then 
came  the  professional  classes,  to  wit,  the  wizards  and  skilled  artisans, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  made  up  of  gentlemen  remotely 
affiliated  with  a  chief's  house  and  possessing  little  property. 

"Last  of  all  came  the  slaves  recruited  mainly  from  captives  in  war. 
Ordinarily  their  lot  was  not  one  of  material  degradation,  and  owing  to  the 
superstitious  dread  of  certain  indispensable  tasks  as  defiling  a  person  of 
quality  the  slave's  estate  really  formed  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Maori 
state.  Menial  labors,  such  as  cooking  or  burden-bearing,  might  con- 
taminate a  warrior  but  not  the  slave  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  status 
was  negligible."  ^ 

The  relations  of  the  castes  to  one  another,  although  not  severe,  were 
rather  rigid.  Sometimes  friendly  relations  existed  between  a  slave 
and  his  master.  Among  the  lower  castes  there  was  some  shifting  of 
status ;  thus  if  the  poorer  freemen  married  slave  women,  their  children 
became  freemen,  although  their  origin  was  likely  to  be  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Very  rarely  a  man  with  a  strain  of  slave  blood  might  dis- 
tinguish himself  for  his  valor,  but  his  lowly  origin  would  still  keep  him 
from  competing  for  honors  with  the  aristocracy. 

In  Samoa  the  caste  system  is  for  the  most  part  like  that  of  New 
Zealand  but  with  local  variations.  There  are  five  classes  of  freemen : 
chiefs,  priests,  landed  gentry,  large  landholders,  and  commoners.  But 
the  gradations  of  rank  within  these  castes  are  numerous.  Not  all 
chiefs  have  the  same  prerogatives,  and  among  artisans  there  are  dis- 

5  Lowie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  346-47. 
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tinctive  groupings.  For  example,  canoe-builders,  architects,  and  tat- 
tooers  correspond  to  our  own  professional  classes.  The  skilled  arti- 
sans, in  fact,  are  highly  class-conscious,  and  through  their  control  of 
industries  exercise  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the  community.  Complex 
forms  of  address  and  carefully  detailed  rituals  are  worked  out  to  con- 
trol the  relations  of  the  gradations  to  each  other. 

Of  the  few  tribes  in  North  America  which  developed  caste  organi- 
zation, the  two  outstanding  illustrations  are  the  Natchez  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  Among  the 
Natchez  there  were  two  fundamental  castes :  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
moners or  Stinkards,  as  they  were  called.  The  former  were  divided 
in  turn  into  three  ranks :  the  Honored  People,  the  Nobles,  and  Suns, 
with  the  ruler  standing  at  the  top  of  the  social  hierarchy  as  Great  Sun. 
The  status  of  an  individual  was  determined  through  the  mother,  and 
although  the  position  of  the  Sun  man  and  the  nobility  generally  might 
affect  his  descendants,  it  was  primarily  through  the  maternal  line  that 
position  in  any  particular  rank  was  kept  up.  As  elsewhere  in  caste 
systems,  the  marriage  arrangements  were  fundamental,  since  inheri- 
tance was  the  criterion  of  status.  While  most  other  caste  systems  are 
endogamous  in  marriage,  the  Natchez  curiously  enough  not  only  per- 
mitted but  prescribed  the  marriage  of  the  caste  of  Suns  with  com- 
moners, the  regulation  affecting  both  sexes.  Lowie  thus  summarizes 
the  matter : 

"When  a  Sun  woman  espoused  a  Stinkard,  the  customary  patriarchal 
arrangements  of  the  tribe  were  suspended,  the  husband  occupying  the 
status  of  a  domestic  not  privileged  to  eat  in  his  wife's  company  and  being 
liable  to  execution  for  infidelity.  The  working  of  the  scheme  has  thus 
been  summarized  by  Swanton :  The  Suns  comprised  the  children  of  Sun 
mothers  and  Stinkard  fathers ;  the  Nobles  were  children  of  Noble  mothers 
and  Stinkard  fathers,  or  of  Sun  fathers  and  Stinkard  mothers;  the 
Honored  People  included  children  of  Honored  women  and  Stinkard 
fathers,  and  of  Noble  fathers  and  Stinkard  mothers;  finally,  the  large 
class  of  Stinkards  was  recruited  from  plebeian  inter-marriages  or  from 
the  unions  of  Stinkard  mothers  and  Honored  men."^ 

In  this  society  careful  adherence  to  social  ritual  was  rigidly  Insisted 
upon.  Kneeling  before  the  chief,  marks  of  reverence  for  his  family, 
and  other  outward  signs  of  the  chief's  power  were  evident.  These 
severe  caste  practices  apparently  had  their  roots  in  the  religious  beliefs 
of  these  people.  The  Suns  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
Sun,  the  highest  deity.  They  were  believed  to  have  supernatural 
power.    Lowie  writes : 

"The  Great  Sun  [the  ruler]  towered  above  the  rest  of  his  kin  in 
grandeur  and  was  hedged  about  with  special  prohibitions.  No  one  but  his 

6  Ibid.,  p.  352. 
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wife  might  eat  with  him,  and  when  he  gave  the  leavings  to  his  own 
brothers  he  would  push  the  dishes  toward  them  with  his  feet.  The 
Stinkards  were  treated  as  so  much  dirt,  and  on  the  death  of  a  Sun  his 
servants  were  obliged  to  die  with  him.  The  intermediate  grades  were 
clearly  of  some  consequence,  especially  did  a  council  of  the  older  warriors 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign."  ^ 

Among  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians  there  were  three  classes: 
nobles,  commoners,  and  slaves.  The  last  were  recruited  by  capture, 
and  although  ordinarily  well  treated,  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death  for 
sacrificial  purposes  or  at  times  might  be  killed  at  the  mere  whim  of  a 
master,  as  when  the  latter  might  wish  to  display  his  magnificence  at 
some  public  festival  where  the  nobles  were  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  the  display  of  wealth.  The  commoners  were  freemen  but  had  little 
wealth.  Among  the  slaves  and  commoners  there  were  no  further 
gradations  of  rank,  but  among  the  nobles  there  were  many  rituals  and 
distinctions  of  status  quite  as  complex  as  those  of  Polynesia. 

It  is  clear  from  these  cases  that  primitive  man  might  easily  develop 
strata  within  his  society  which  became  hereditary  and  thus  fixed  for 
long  generations.  Also  it  is  clear  that  such  stratification  touches 
economic,  political,  and  religious  affairs  as  well  as  private  rights  and 
privileges.  The  desire  for  prestige  and  the  wish  to  shine  among  his 
fellows  seem  notably  well  developed  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  mere 
economic  gain,  but  the  power  of  superiority  that  seems  the  motivation. 
The  particular  display  of  economic,  political,  or  religious  power  seems 
incidental  to  the  desire  to  have  status  or  rank  among  one's  fellows. 

i68.    Influences  AJBfecting  the  Caste  System  of  India^ 

The  diffusion  of  Western  culture  into  India  has  influenced  the 
whole  caste  system.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  native  Hindus  might  do, 
they  could  not  stop  the  development  of  new  practices  and  new  ideas 
from  abroad  once  the  foreigner  came  with  his  trade,  his  religion,  and 
finally  with  his  political  control. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  influences  on  the  caste  system  is  the 
gradual  urbanization  of  India.  Although  the  village  is  still  the  heart 
of  Indian  social  structure,  nevertheless  the  growth  of  cities  has  had 
much  to  do  with  loosening  the  hold  of  caste  on  the  individual.  When 
the  person  who  has  lost  caste  may  hide  his  identity  in  a  city,  when  his 
occupation  is  no  longer  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  his  family  and 
caste,  he  is  already  on  the  way  to  an  emancipation  from  the  caste 
system.  The  development  of  industry,  the  building  of  railroads,  and 
the  growth  of  commerce  have  undermined  many  of  the  older  village 

7  Lowie,  op.  cit.,  p.  353. 

8  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young. 
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industries,  and  the  old  societal  organization  does  not  fit  the  new 
situation. 

Travel  and  residential  mobility  have  become  more  common  than 
formerly.  High  castes  and  low  are  thrown  together  in  railway  coaches 
and  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  larger  cities.  The  higher  caste  man 
can  scarcely  preserve  his  former  aloofness.  He  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  purify  himself  every  time  he  comes  into  contact  with  men  of  lower 
castes.  He  can  hardly  be  so  particular  about  what  he  eats  and  drinks 
and  as  to  who  prepares  his  food. 

Nevertheless  in  the  villages  of  India  the  changes  go  on  much  more 
slowly.  There  is  not  yet  any  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

Education  has  naturally  played  a  part  in  the  alteration  of  attitudes 
and  practices  in  regard  to  caste.  The  educated  Hindu  away  from 
home  often  sits  at  the  table  with  Mohammedans  or  Christians,  eats 
food  that  is  forbidden  in  his  caste,  and  may  even  express  considerable 
doubt  about  the  caste  system.  Although  these  persons  at  home  usually 
observe  the  rules  closely  lest  they  offend  their  families  and  caste  fel- 
lows, their  experiences  in  the  outside  world  gradually  affect  the 
system. 

It  is  evident  everywhere  that  educated  persons  who  have  acquired 
ideas  differing  from  those  of  their  native  culture,  who  are  able  to 
verbalize  their  experience  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  others,  are  more 
open  to  change  than  are  the  uneducated  or  slightly  educated  masses. 
The  masses  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  conservative.  Their 
inertia  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Hence  in  India,  with  the  continuation 
of  the  village  as  the  heart  of  the  social  order,  and  with  the  masses  still 
unaffected  by  newer  ideas,  the  caste  system  will  persist  for  a  long 
time. 

A  factor  in  this  conservatism  is  the  position  of  women.  Although 
among  the  upper  castes  some  women  have  become  emancipated  from 
the  chains  of  control,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Hindu  women  are 
still  bound  up  heart  and  soul  with  the  caste  system.  It  seems  to  them 
the  only  right  and  natural  scheme,  and  any  idea  of  divergence  from  it 
is  frowned  upon  at  once.  They  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  old 
observations  and  restrictions. 

Still,  external  legal  restrictions  on  child  marriages  and  the  abolition 
of  the  suttee  have  helped  to  break  the  hold.  Widows  are  now  per- 
mitted to  remarry.  These  tendencies  show  that  some  changes  in  the 
position  of  women  have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  Western  culture. 
In  time  other  changes  will  doubtless  come  about. 

Religious  influences,  too,  have  played  a  part.  Christian  missions 
have  not  greatly  influenced  caste  members,  but  some  inroads  have  been 
made.    The  Mohammedans  have  made  many  more  converts  than  have 
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the  Christians.  When  a  Hindu  joins  these  outside  rehgious  associa- 
tions, he  loses  caste.  There  has  been  some  tendency  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  India  to  permit  these  converts  to  re-enter  the  castes  by  some 
rite  of  purification.  This  is  frankly  an  attempt  at  accommodation 
with  a  view  to  preventing  seepage  from  the  castes. 

Finally  the  Western  ideology  of  equality  has  gradually  permeated 
Indian  culture.  The  Brahmans  are  not  as  influential  as  they  once 
were.  Men  are  beginning  to  doubt  superiority  in  another  merely  be- 
cause he  was  born  into  a  higher  caste.  Many  of  the  older  rules  con- 
cerning contact  have  been  changed.  In  the  eye  of  the  British  law  all 
men  are  equal.  Moreover,  education  is  being  given  to  members  of  the 
lower  castes.  Appointments  to  governmental  service  are  given  in 
terms  of  merit,  not  of  caste,  and  even  old  religious  prerogatives  such 
as  reading  the  sacred  books  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  Brahmans. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  system,  never  static,  is  now  in  a  process 
of  gradually  accelerating  change  which  in  time  may  destroy  it  and 
transform  it  into  some  sort  of  more  flexible  class  system. 

169.    Social  Stratification  in  a  Sicilian  Village^ 

In  Milocca  three  distinct  classes  in  society  are  recognized.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  wealthy  or  professional  men,  called  Don;  the  artisans, 
called  Mashru;  and  the  peasants,  called  Zu.  Their  wives  have  corre- 
sponding titles :  Donna,  Gnura,  and  Za.  These  titles  are  the  ones  most 
commonly  heard,  and  are  used  always  with  the  given  name,  to  which 
the  surname  or  a  nickname  may  be  added  for  more  definite  reference. 

.  .  .  There  are  ...  a  few  other  titles  referring  to  specific  profes- 
sions: Dutturi  (doctor),  Maistra  (school-teacher),  Awucatu  (law- 
yer), Inginieri  (engineer).  These  are  used  with  the  surname  when 
the  person  is  spoken  of,  and  alone  when  he  is  addressed.  Strangers 
in  town  may  be  given  their  proper  Italian  titles:  Signore,  Signora, 
Signorina,  and  one  or  two  young  women  of  the  wealthy  class  may  at- 
tempt to  insist  on  being  called  Signorina  instead  of  Donna.  The 
Italian  forms  are  used  with  the  surname  as  a  rule,  but  may  also  be 
used  with  the  given  name. 

In  many  Sicilian  communities  there  live  .  .  .  representatives  of  the 
nobility.  These  have  the  titles  proper  to  their  rank,  and  are  called 
Voscensa  {Vostra  Eccellensa — "Your  excellency")  in  ordinary  ad- 
dress. Occasionally  the  Voscenza  is  given  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sional class,  but  this  usage  was  not  observed  in  Milocca.  The  form 
used  for  a  Don  is  Vossia  {Vostra  Signoria — "Your  lordship").  This 
is  also  the  proper  mode  of  address  for  anyone  whose  age  status  or 

9  From  a  study  of  a  rural  Sicilian  community,  by  Charlotte  Gower.  Manuscript  in  prepara- 
tion.    Used  by  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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relationship  to  the  speaker  commands  respect,  and,  as  a  complimentary 
term,  may  be  used  on  occasions  when  the  rank  of  the  person  addressed 
does  not  merit  it. 

Tu  is  the  proper  form  to  use  when  the  relation  is  intimate.  It  is 
used  by  parents  in  addressing  their  children,  by  masters  to  their  ser- 
vants ;  and  in  these  cases  the  form  given  in  return  is  Vossia.  Husband 
and  wife,  intimate  friends,  and  all  children  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
more,  use  tu  reciprocally, 

Vui  lacks  the  element  of  respect  implicit  in  Vossia,  and  the  intimacy 
of  tu.  It  is  the  form  which  the  wealthy  give  to  all  adult  members  of 
the  lower  classes,  except  when  tu  is  used  to  servants. 

These  forms  of  address  are  used,  as  is  evident  from  the  above  dis- 
cussion, not  only  to  express  class  distinctions,  but  also  distinctions  be- 
tween age  groups  and  certain  other  status  relationships  based  on  kin- 
ship and  other  social  connections.  They  express  not  so  much  the  class 
of  the  person  addressed  as  the  particular  personal  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to.  This  relation- 
ship depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  class  distinc- 
tion. Any  adult  will  have  occasion  to  use  all  three  of  the  forms,  and 
may  be  addressed  by  any  one  of  them.  Carmelo  Grizzanti,  a  moder- 
ately well-to-do  farmer,  receives  tu  from  his  wife,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  older  relatives,  and  his  close  friends ;  vui  is  given  him  by 
the  godparents  of  his  children,  the  members  of  the  wealthy  class,  and 
strangers  of  his  own  station;  his  children,  his  godchildren,  and  those 
of  his  peers  who  wish  to  show  respect  call  him  Vossia.  Donna  Con- 
cettina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  addressed  as  tu  by  her  husband  and  close 
relatives,  and  as  Vossia  by  everyone  else,  except  her  husband's  older 
brothers,  who  use  vui.  The  main  distinction  between  the  classes  is 
shown  by  the  diminished  use  of  vui  in  addressing  the  wealthy. 

For  the  Sicilian,  the  connection  between  forms  of  address  and 
social  classes  is  closer  than  this  account  of  the  ordinary  practice  would 
indicate.  People  of  the  Don  class  tend  to  ridicule  the  use  of  Vossia 
between  peasants  as  an  attempt  of  the  lower  classes  to  put  on  airs. 

The  distinctions  between  the  social  strata  are  also  expressed  by 
dress.  The  hat  is  the  symbol  of  the  upper  class,  to  such  a  degree  that 
an  aristocrat  may  be  referred  to  as  a  cappeddu  (hat).  When  a  man 
is  buried  it  is  usual  to  place  his  head-gear  on  his  coffin,  as  a  symbol  of 
his  social  status.  The  right  to  wear  a  hat  is  seldom  exercised  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  Moreover,  straw  hats  worn  for  protec- 
tion against  the  sun  are  devoid  of  any  social  implications. 

Other  refinements  in  dress  may  indicate  high  social  standing.  For 
women  these  are  gloves,  purses,  parasols,  and  coats.  .  .  .  Women  of 
the  upper  class  are  more  influenced  by  style  changes  than  those  of 
lower  classes.  .  ,  .  They  also  omit  the  head-kerchief.    For  men  there 
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seem  to  be  fewer  distinctions.  A  Don  is  likely  to  wear  puttees  instead 
of  high  boots.  ...  A  young  peasant  rarely  carries  a  cane,  and  a  young 
aristocrat  is  seldom  without  one.  Gloves  mark  a  dandy.  An  overcoat 
is  rarer  than  a  hat. 

Social  position  is  closely  related  to  occupation  and  to  wealth.  A  Don 
should  not  work  with  his  hands.  He  may  be  a  professional  man,  a 
merchant,  or  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  land.  If  he  does  work 
with  his  hands,  it  is  only  for  pleasure,  never  by  necessity. 

Education  of  sons  or  daughters  is  the  surest  way  to  acquire  a  higher 
social  status.  Consequently  it  is  not  only  the  daughters  of  gentlemen 
who  are  sent  away  to  school.  If  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  re- 
ceives a  higher  education  she  is  expected  to  marry  somewhat  above  her 
station,  since  her  training  for  a  profession  not  only  raises  her  standing 
but  is  also  regarded  as  the  financial  equivalent  of  a  substantial 
dowry.  .  .  .  The  education  of  girls  of  the  upper  class  is  less  for  prac- 
tical ends  than  to  train  them  in  the  social  graces  and  validate  the  social 
standing  of  the  family. 

The  sons  of  wealthy  families  are  usually  given  the  opportunity  of 
higher  education,  and,  if  they  show  any  ability,  are  permitted  to  com- 
plete their  professional  training.  This  usually  means  that  they  even- 
tually settle  in  other  communities  where  opportunities  are  greater  than 
in  Milocca.  For  the  well-to-do  farmer,  the  education  of  a  son  is  a 
more  serious  problem.  He  must  reckon  not  only  the  expense  of  the 
schooling  but  also  the  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the  boy's  absence 
from  home.  Moreover,  the  profession  for  which  the  boy  is  trained 
must  be  certain,  and  preferably  one  which  may  be  exercised  locally 
where  the  standing  of  the  son  will  most  enhance  the  prestige  of  his 
family.  A  priest  among  its  members  usually  marks  a  family  which  is 
rising  socially. 

In  the  social  stratification  of  Sicilian  society  a  man's  position  de- 
pends in  part  on  his  birth,  in  part  on  his  wealth,  and  in  part  on  his 
occupation.  Membership  in  the  nobility  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
first  of  these  factors,  although  proverbially  "Money  is  the  true 
[patent  of]  nobility."  Birth  also  entitles  an  individual  to  the  title 
Don,  but  this  distinction  may  be  lost  if  economic  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  for  members  of  a  once  aristocratic  family  to  do  manual 
labor  or  take  up  a  trade.  The  Don  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  adoption  of  certain  professions. 
Standing  as  an  artisan  depends  entirely  on  occupation.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  falls  into  the  lowest  class,  with  the  hurgisi  (inde- 
pendent farmer)  distinguished  from  the  viddanu  (farm  laborer) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  wealth.  This  last  is  the  least  definite  of  the 
class  distinctions,  and  is  also  the  one  to  which  no  formal  recognition 
is  given. 
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.  .  .  Class  consciousness  is  present  in  the  sense  that  each  person  is 
clearly  aware  of  his  own  rank  in  society,  and  knows  who  are  his  equals, 
and  who  are  his  inferiors  and  superiors.  Moreover,  his  conception  of 
his  own  rating  will  agree  substantially  with  the  position  accorded  him 
by  common  opinion.  Class  consciousness,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  used 
by  those  who  speak  of  "class  wars,"  does  not  exist  in  Milocca.  .  .  . 
Antagonisms  within  classes  seem  to  be  more  active  than  those  between 
the  social  strata.  The  struggle  for  political  and  social  leadership  goes 
on  between  the  two  factions  of  the  wealthy  class.  The  artisans  are 
economic  competitors.  The  proverb  which  says  that  "Your  enemy  is 
the  man  who  follows  your  same  trade,"  might  be  broadened :  "Your 
enemy  is  the  man  of  your  same  class,"  for  it  is  within  classes  that  com- 
petition goes  on,  while  the  relation  between  classes  is  co-operative. 

The  consciousness  of  class  in  Milocca  is  the  same  general  conscious- 
ness of  kind  which  exists  in  the  sex  and  age  groups.  It  has  somewhat 
greater  effects,  however,  possibly  because  it  does  not  cut  across  family 
lines.  .  .  .  Class  boundaries  are  also  obstacles  to  marriage,  though 
not  so  markedly  in  Milocca  as  in  Pitre's  accounts  of  other  parts  of 
Sicily.  Only  the  rarest  circumstances  would  lead  a  Don  to  marry  out 
of  his  class,  and  a  peasant  girl  with  negligible  dowry  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  bride  for  an  artisan  or  a  burgisi.  The  marriages  between 
farmers  and  artisans  which  occur  in  Milocca  are  exceptional,  and 
apparently  lines  are  in  many  places  even  more  finely  drawn. 

In  general,  Sicilians  of  all  classes  regard  the  phenomenon  of  rank 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of  things,  ordained  by  God,  and  to 
be  accepted  by  men,  even  when  it  occasions  personal  discomfort.  The 
wealthy  or  noble  inhabitants  of  a  town  are  looked  upon  as  a  cause  for 
local  pride  by  all  of  their  neighbors.  At  the  same  time,  democracy 
may  be  accepted  as  an  abstract  ideal.  The  equality  of  opportunity  in 
America  is  appreciated  as  an  advantage,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Ameri- 
cans are  said  to  be  lacking  in  "respect"  for  their  fellow  men.  This 
respect  is  a  primary  social  obligation  due  to  superiors,  to  relatives, 
and  to  equals. 

A  man's  social  rank  affects  him  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  his 
classification  on  the  basis  of  age  or  sex.  It  determines  his  relations 
to  society  in  general,  and  the  role  that  he  will  play  in  the  community. 
It  defines  him  as  a  member  of  a  class,  and  he  deals  with  the  members 
of  his  own  and  other  classes  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  individual 
of  his  same  age,  sex,  and  rank  would  deal  with  them. 

The  status  groups  determine  the  general  relations  of  an  individual, 
rather  than  his  specific  personal  relations,  although  they  may  affect  the 
latter  indirectly.  Furthermore,  the  sentiment  which  unites  the  mem- 
bers of  a  status  group  is  primarily  a  consciousness  of  kind.  There 
may  be  a  feeling  of  superiority  or  deference  toward  the  members  of 
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other  groups,  but  the  identification  with  the  group  never  reaches  the 
point  of  recognition  that  the  individual's  welfare  depends  on  the  for- 
tunes of  his  group  as  a  whole.  This  type  of  sentiment  may  be  injected 
into  the  status  grouping,  as  in  the  case  of  feminism,  a  youth  move- 
ment, or  the  rise  of  the  proletariat.  In  Sicily  this  type  of  thing  seems 
to  be  lacking.  The  stronger  sentiments  felt  by  an  individual  are 
aroused  in  connection  with  the  associations  based  on  blood  relationship 
and  place  of  residence. 

170.   Accommodation  and  Stratification  in  the  West  Indies^" 

The  relations  of  the  various  races  and  subraces  in  the  West  In- 
dies present  a  valuable  picture  of  accommodation  and  of  new 
forms  of  class  organization  arising  from  a  mixture  of  racial  stocks 
and  divergent  cultures. 

.  .  .  Between  English  and  French  there  was  little  to  choose  as  re- 
gards the  motives  which  brought  them  into  the  islands.  Both  under- 
took colonization  to  secure  economic  advantage  for  the  nation  or  for 
individuals,  and  both  adopted  purely  exploitive  methods.  England 
had  the  advantage  of  military  success  and  superior  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development.  But  her  very  superiority  on  the  economic  side 
interfered  with  her  cultural  success  in  dealing  with  a  primitive,  non- 
industrial  people  like  the  Africans.  The  French  were  by  temperament 
and  experience  less  industrial,  and  therefore  more  congenial  to  the 
simpler  nature  of  the  African.  They  had  less  of  race  prejudice ;  they 
crossed  more  willingly  with  the  blacks;  and  the  color  line  was  less 
rigid  than  in  English  colonies.  They  also  had  more  gaiety,  a  keener 
artistic  and  dramatic  sense,  and  less  rigorous  moral  attitudes.  Once 
in  full  contact  with  French  national  culture,  the  Negro  was  likely  to 
readily  absorb  its  type  and  long  retain  its  influence.  .  .  . 

Wherever  whites  and  blacks  have  crossed,  the  social  status  of  the 
mixed  breeds  is  a  serious  problem.  In  the  United  States  they  are  all 
classed  with  the  blacks  whatever  the  amount  of  African  blood ;  but  in 
the  West  Indies  the  "colored"  are  recognized  as  a  separate  class,  and 
their  position  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the  pure  blacks.  Within 
the  color  line  there  is  a  complicated  system  of  castes,  with  prestige  and 
stratification  fixed  by  the  degree  of  white  blood.  The  lighter  types 
not  only  aspire  to  "breed  up"  through  the  choice  of  lighter  mates,  but 
show  a  decided  aversion  to  purely  African  movements  and  interests. 
Here  is  certainly  one  explanation  of  the  failure  of  African  social  insti- 
tutions to  survive,  for  the  ambition  to  assimilate  to  the  white  man's 

10  From  U,  G.  Weatherly,  "The  West  Indies  as  a  Sociological  Laboratory,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Nov.,  1923,  vol.  29,  pp.  296,  299-302.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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type  finds  expression  in  conformity  to  European  customs  which,  since 
they  can  be  acquired  and  practiced  at  will,  are  more  flexible  than 
physical  type. 

The  colored  constitute  a  real  middle  class,  just  as  the  blacks  consti- 
tute the  lower  class."  Unmixed  blacks  are  not  openly  excluded  from 
responsible  activities,  but  in  practice  it  is  usually  the  colored  who  fill 
official  and  commercial  positions  which  lie  between  menial  labor  and 
higher  administrative  control.^^  What  is  the  real  explanation  of  this 
stratification?  The  whites  deny  any  intention  of  excluding  blacks  as 
such  from  responsible  positions,  and  claim  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
it  is  only  the  colored  who  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  for  them. 
Some  observers  believe  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  prestige  of  lighter 
color,  since  in  trade  it  is  a  business  asset,  while  in  administration  it 
carries  greater  dignity  and  authority.  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  West  Indian  administration,  holds  that,  what- 
ever the  fact  as  to  capacity,  mixed  bloods  in  a  tropical  environment 
make  a  useful  buffer  between  white  and  black  by  easing  the  shock  be- 
tween two  types  otherwise  too  alien  for  successful  co-operation.^^ 
What  appears  to  be  certain  is  that  the  existence  of  a  colored  group  at 
least  tends  to  fracture  race  solidarity  among  those  who  have  African 
blood. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  East  Indians  are  restricted  to  Demerara 
and  Trinidad.^*  Immediately  after  slavery  was  abolished  futile  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  a  satisfactory  labor  supply  by  bringing  in 
Portuguese  and  Chinese.  The  importation  of  laborers  from  India 
under  a  government-controlled  indenture  system  was  then  inaugu- 
rated, and  was  so  successful  that  it  was  continued  until  the  agreement 
was  canceled  by  the  Indian  government  during  the  world  war.  Large 
numbers  of  coolies  elected  to  remain  after  their  indenture  had  expired, 
and  at  present  about  a  third  of  the  population  of  each  colony  is  of 
Indian  birth  or  descent.  Like  the  Negro,  the  Indian  is  well  fitted  to 
live  and  work  in  a  tropical  environment,  but  the  personal  and  social 
qualities  of  the  two  are  otherwise  markedly  different.  In  temperament 
the  Indian  is  tense  and  introspective ;  he  is  by  nature  extremely  acquis- 
itive and  thrifty ;  and  he  has  brought  with  him  a  deeply  fixed  ances- 
tral social  order.  Living  and  working  together,  the  two  races  remain 
definitely  segregated,  each  antipathetic  to  the  other  without  any 
marked  outward  hostility.    Were  the  Negro  less  easy-going  and  easy- 

11  There  is  nowhere  in  the  islands  a  white  lower  class  of  any  moment.  The  only  examples 
are  the  small  groups  of  "Red  Legs"  in  Barbados,  and  the  "Cha-Chas"  in  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Kitts,  and  neighboring  islands. 

12  The  island  police  systems  form  a  partial  exception,  so  far  as  the  intermediate  positions 
are  concerned.  Both  in  the  ranks  and  in  the  minor  official  places,  only  men  of  African 
blood  are  found,  and  there  is  apparently  no  discrimination  as  to  degree  of  color. 

13  Sydney  Olivier,  "The  White  Man's  Burden  at  Home,"  International  Quarterly,  April, 
1905,  vol.  11,  p.  6. 

14  The  term  "East  Indians"  is  universally  employed  to  designate  the  coolies,  who,  however, 
all  come  from  India  proper  rather  than  from  the  East  Indian  islands. 
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living  he  must  either  have  migrated  or  died  out  under  the  stress  of  this 
unequal  competition.  As  it  is,  there  has  arisen  no  serious  problem  of 
race  relationship.  The  Indian,  by  almost  incredible  industry  and 
thrift,  has  pushed  himself  into  economic  and  social  prominence  while 
the  Negro  has  persisted  unchanged.  .  .  . 

This  transplanting  of  considerable  masses  of  Orientals  into  the  New 
World  has  perhaps  affected  the  Indians  themselves  more  than  the  local 
communities.  Anything  but  socially  pliable,  the  Indian  is  nevertheless 
quietly  passing  through  a  period  of  disorganization  and  readaptation. 
The  caste  system  was  one  of  the  first  elements  to  crumble  under  the 
pressure  of  migration  and  settlement.  Language,  in  an  environment 
dominated  by  English,  has  been  gradually  changed,  particularly  since 
general  education  has  flourished.  Familiar  institutions  have  been  gen- 
erally modified.  Women,  at  first  scarce,  are  now  nearly  equal  to  the 
men  in  numbers,  and  the  break-up  of  the  old  order  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  increasing  education  of  girls.  Dress  and  mode  of  living 
show  strange  mixtures,  with  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  ultimate 
conformity  to  European  fashions.  In  religion  the  Hindus  tend  grad- 
ually to  lose  connection  with  their  old  beliefs,  or  definitely  go  over  to 
Christianity ;  while  the  Mohammedan  portion  of  the  population  holds 
more  strictly  to  the  ancestral  faith.  In  some  communities  there  is  evi- 
dence of  massing  and  group  economy,  but  in  general  economic  pressure 
appears  to  be  too  strong  to  permit  effective  resistance  to  the  process  of 
cultural  transformation. 

With  a  civilization  so  deeply  fixed  as  the  Indian,  and  with  psychic 
qualities  so  decisive,  it  would  be  expected  that  rapid  transformation 
would  be  accompanied  by  violent  aberrations.  The  typical  Indian, 
however,  despite  his  tenseness  and  his  dogmatic  equipment,  is  of  gen- 
tler nature  than  the  average  Occidental.  Up  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  little  trace  of  gross  moral  or  social  maladjustment.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  population  become  derelicts  through  lack  of  adaptive 
capacity,  and  there  is  some  tendency  among  the  young  toward  moral 
dislocation  during  the  period  of  breaking  away  from  old  sanctions 
before  acquiring  new  controls.  But  this  tendency  is  perhaps  less 
marked  here  than  among  the  new  immigrant  elements  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  migration  was  originally  motivated  by  purely  eco- 
nomic aspirations,  so  the  process  of  community  building  is  still  mainly 
dominated  by  economic  interest.  Whether  the  rich  cultural  capacities 
of  the  Indian  will  ultimately  flower  in  the  new  environment  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  they  should  do  so  is  a  matter  of  deep  moment  for  the 
two  colonies  where  the  Indians  are  now  congregated,  and  probably 
also  for  the  whole  district  of  the  lower  West  Indies,  for  it  is  likely 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Windward  Islands  may  ultimately 
be  occupied  by  their  descendants. 
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171.    Stratification  in  Economic  and  Political  Fields  ^^ 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  civic  societies,  each  of  them  tends  to  strati- 
fication into  the  same  essential  components.  There  are  always,  either 
developed  or  developing,  three  chief  groups:  (i)  the  privileged; 
(2)  the  middle  class;  (3)  those  without  property,  rights,  or  influence. 
This  stratification  takes  place  at  first  not  politically,  but  industrially. 
After  people  have  attained  some  degree  of  economic  prosperity,  they 
attempt  to  assure  their  position  by  action  in  political  groups  composed 
of  people  similarly  situated.  They  try  to  make  their  economic  advan- 
tage permanent  by  surrounding  themselves  with  institutional  protec- 
tion, or  by  providing  themselves  with  means  of  defeating  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  envious  neighbors.  We  discover  the  beginnings 
of  this  process  the  moment  nomads  settle  in  permanent  abodes.  The 
individuals  who  act  as  umpires  or  referees  in  quarrels,  who  lead  in 
battle  or  in  religious  rites,  try  to  secure  their  place  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  may  build  up  castes.  They  may  succeed  only 
to  the  extent  of  establishing  hereditary  offices.  In  all  cases  the  same 
principle  is  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  includes  individuals 
who  have  neither  skill  nor  power  nor  influence.  These  are  gradually 
relegated  by  the  others  to  permanent  exclusion  from  the  advantages  of 
which  the  earliest  skilled  and  powerful  and  influential  had  taken  pos- 
session for  their  descendants. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  stage  of  development  of  the  political  struggle, 
these  two  strata  in  the  original  stock  are  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  subject,  or  slave,  stratum,  taken  in  from  conquered  peoples.  With 
this  development  we  have  the  completed  structure  of  ancient  society, 
viz. :  first,  the  influential,  dominant  rank ;  second,  the  free  rank ;  third, 
the  slave  rank.  Under  the  influence  of  various  circumstances,  of 
which  Christianity  was  probably  most  decisive,  chattel  slavery  was  at 
length  abolished,  but  the  lowest  stratum  remained  relatively  strangers 
to  property,  rights,  or  influence.  It  was  only  within  the  nineteenth 
century  that  these  strata  obtained  real  political  standing  in  Europe. 

This  process  of  adjusting,  and  even  approximately  equalizing,  ranks 
is  constantly  going  on  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  social  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  stratification  of  ranks  is  at  the  same  time  always 
and  necessarily  present.  We  find  societies  which  seem  to  be  homo- 
geneous masses.  They  have  not  developed  visible  structure.  One  man 
is  apparently  just  what  every  other  man  is.  Even  in  comparatively 
late  times,  approaches  to  this  situation  are  found,  under  exceptional 
circumstances;  e.g.,  the  members  of  our  American  colonies  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  settlement ;  the  citizens  of  the  French  Republic,  say 

15  From  Albion  W.  Small,  General  Sociology,  1905,  pp.  275-77.     By  permission  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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from  1789  to  1793 ;  the  pioneers  in  California  in  1849.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  even  in  these  cases  there  was  a  certain  division  of  functions, 
and  a  certain  embryonic  stratification. 

Whether  the  division  into  ranks  is  clear  or  obscure,  every  society, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  if  it  is  in  health,  presently  betrays  distinct 
tendencies  toward  differentiation  of  ranks.  There  is  a  constant  strug- 
gle against  the  prestige  and  privilege  of  those  in  superior  social  posi- 
tions, on  the  part  of  those  in  lower  positions.  From  the  non-influen- 
tial stratum  a  middle  rank  is  always  developing,  and  from  this  middle 
rank  a  quota  is  always  forcing  its  way  up  into  the  privileged  rank. 
The  interest  of  the  privileged  rank  is  to  keep  its  members  as  limited 
as  possible.  To  this  end  institutional  devices  are  invented,  such  as 
nobilities,  aristocracies,  patriciates,  corporations  of  various  kinds,  like 
those  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  ecclesiasticism,  etc. 

172.   G)rrectives  Against  the  Abuse  of  Undue  Qass  Power  ^® 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  simple  twofold,  threefold,  or  fourfold 
grouping  of  classes  or  castes  will  suffice,  but  from  an  analysis  of  par- 
ticular societies  and  their  societal  organizations,  we  may  devise  for 
them  some  convenient  general  shorthand  classification  of  ranks. 
There  are  always  dominant  and  subordinate  groups.  Whether  these 
in  turn  may  be  broken  up  into  various  other  subdivisions  will  depend 
upon  the  data  and  the  sort  of  conceptual  purpose  the  writer  has  in 
mind. 

Again  one  may  ask  the  question.  Are  class  differences  desirable  and 
commendable?  Such  a  question  involves  an  evaluation  of  the  whole 
social  process.  Certainly  many  writers  with  an  ethical  turn  of  mind 
have  written  critically  of  this  matter.  Gustav  Schmoller,  a  German 
economist  and  sociologist,  believed  that  class  organization  developed 
dominance  and  exploitation  which  might  be  harmful  if  not  checked  by 
other  forms  of  social  organization.  He  felt  that  in  our  capitalist  cul- 
ture the  wealthy  and  economically  strong  held  in  subjection  the  weaker 
classes  and  used  the  political  state,  whenever  they  dared,  to  keep  their 
dominance.  He  believed  that  the  development  of  constitutional  and 
legal  means  of  counterbalancing  this  domination  of  one  class  was  the 
only  way  to  prevent  such  a  class  from  complete  control  of  all  others. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  relation  of  special  classes  to  state  control 
in  the  following  stages : 

"(i)  Establishment  of  a  definite  civic  power,  which  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  given  monarchical  or  aristocratic  groups.  These 
narrow  groups  at  first  govern  well  and  justly.  In  time,  however,  they  fall 

16  From  Albion  W.  Small  (translator),  "Schmoller  on  Class  Conflicts  in  General,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Jan.,  1915,  vol.  20,  pp.  511-12.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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into  abuses  of  power,  and  class  dominance  begins.  (2)  The  attempt  is 
made  to  admit  wider  groups  to  power,  electoral  and  legislative  suffrage, 
and  eligibility  to  office.  At  last  the  whole  democratic  mass  is  thus  equal- 
ized. At  first,  if  it  is  done  wisely  and  temperately,  this  leads  to  good 
results,  particularly  so  long  as  the  administration  remains  in  the  hands 
of  a  firm,  strong  government.  If  the  movement  goes  too  far,  if  political 
incompetents  gain  too  great  influence,  if  the  democratic  masses  acquire 
merely  momentary  advantage  and  profit,  there  follows,  instead  of  the 
older  aristocratic  class  control,  a  still  worse  democratic  class  control. 
All  firm,  secure  civic  leadership  then  ceases  and  with  it  all  just  govern- 
ment. (3)  This  can  be  prevented  only  if  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  civic  apparatus  keeps  pace  in  free  states  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluences of  egoistic  class  interests.  It  is  necessary  also  that  the  civic  power 
shall  remain  in  clean  hands  and  shall  continue  to  be  stronger  than  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  classes.  This  is  possible  through  progressive 
development  of  a  more  and  more  precise  and  just  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative law,  by  the  education  of  civic  officials  of  a  non-partisan  type 
in  positions  superior  to  class  control,  and  who  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  govern  state  and  society  in  harmonious  co-operation. 

"We  are  thus  in  the  presence  of  the  perception  that  on  the  one  hand 
there  has  been  no  folk  of  high  civilization  without  certain  onsets  and  in- 
clinations toward  class  control ;  indeed  that  all  extensions  of  civil  rights 
in  the  first  instance  increase  the  dangers  of  such  class  control ;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  folk  of  high  civilization  in  the  constitutional  state 
has  sought  and  to  a  certain  degree  has  found  in  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  law  and  of  legal  control  a  counter-balance  against  class  domi- 
nance and  abuse  of  civic  power." 

173.    The  Nature  of  the  Open  Qass  System " 

With  the  growth  of  fteedom  classes  come  to  be  more  oj^en,  that  is, 
more  based  on  individual  traits  and  less  upon  descent.  Competition 
comes  actively  into  play  and  more  oFTessT'efficieiitly  fulfils  its  func- 
tion'^ of  assigning  to  each  one  an  appropriate  place  in  the  whole.  The 
theory  of  a  free  order  is  that  every  one  is  born  to  serve  mankind  in 
a  certain  way,  that  he  finds  out  through  a  wise  system  of  education 
and  experiment  what  that  way  is,  and  is  trained  to  enter  upon  it.  In 
following  it  he  does  the  best  possible  both  for  the  service  of  society 
and  his  own  happiness.  So  far  as  classes  exist  they  are  merely  groups 
for  the  furtherance  of  efficiency  through  cooperation,  and  their  mem- 
bership is  determined  entirely  by  natural  fitness.  .  .  . 

If  classes  are  open  and  men  make  their  way  from  one  into  another, 
it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  separate  mental  wholes  as  may  be  the 

17  From  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organisation,  1909,  pp.  239,  240,  245-46.  By  permission 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

18  I  make  frequent  use  of  this  word  to  mean  an  activity  which  furthers  some  general  interest 
of  the  social  group.  It  differs  from  "purpose"  in  not  necessarily  implying  intention.  [Cooley's 
note.  ] 
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case  with  castes.  The  general  state  of  things  becomes  one  of  facile 
intercourse,  and  those  who  change  class  will  not  forget  the  ideas 
and  associations  of  youth.  Non-hereditary  classes  may  have  plenty 
of  solidarity  and  class  spirit — consider,  for  instance,  the  mediaeval 
clergy — and  their  activity  may  also  be  of  a  special  and  remote  sort, 
like  that  of  an  astronomical  society,  but  after  all  there  will  be  some- 
thing democratic  about  them;  they  will  share  the  general  spirit  of 
the  whole  in  which  they  are  rooted.  They  mean  only  specialization 
in  consciousness,  where  caste  means  separation.  .  .  . 

Class  organization  is  not,  as  some  people  assert,  necessarily  hostile 
to  freedom.  All  organization  is,  properly,  a  means  through  which 
freedom  is  sought.  As  conditions  change,  men  are  compelled  to  find 
new  forms  of  union  through  which  to  express  themselves,  and  the 
rise  of  industrial  classes  is  of  this  nature. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  freedom,  as  applied  to  class  conditions,  has 
two  somewhat  distinct  aspects.   These  are : 

1.  Freedom  to  rise  from  one  class  into  another,  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual opportunity.  .  .  .  This  is  chiefly  for  the  man  of  exceptional 
capacity  and  ambition.  It  is  important,  but  not  more  so  than  the  other, 
namely : 

2.  Freedom  of  classes,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  the  wish  or  power  to  depart  from  the  sphere 
of  life  in  which  circumstance  has  placed  them.  It  means  justice, 
opportunity,  humane  living,  for  the  less  privileged  groups  as  groups ; 
not  opportunity  to  get  out  of  them  but  to  be  something  in'  them;  a 
chance  for  the  teamster  to  have  comfort,  culture  and  good  surround- 
ings for  himself  and  his  family  without  ceasing  to  be  a  teamster. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  much  better  understood  in  America 
than  the  second.  That  it  is  wrong  to  keep  a  man  down  who  might 
rise  is  quite  familiar,  but  that  those  who  cannot  rise,  or  do  not  care 
to,  have  also  just  claims  is  almost  a  novel  idea,  though  they  are 
evidently  that  majority  for  whom  our  institutions  are  supposed  to 
exist.  Owing  to  a  too  exclusive  preoccupation  with  ideals  of  enter- 
prise and  ambition,  a  certain  neglect,  and  even  reproach,  have  rested 
[  upon  those  who  do  quietly  the  plain  work  of  life. 
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174.   Assimilation  as  a  Process^ 

Our  hypothesis  is  that  assimilation  is  ...  a  process,  for  the  most 
part  conscious,  by  which  individuals  and  groups  come  to  have  senti- 
ments and  attitudes  similar  to  those  held  by  other  persons  or  groups 
in  regard  to  a  particular  value  at  a  given  time.  That  is  to  say,  the 
process  is  relative  and  the  immigrant  becomes  assimilated  only  on 
certain  points  and  just  as  surely,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  remains 
isolated  on  other  points.  These  points  of  assimilation  and  isolation 
are  largely  determined  by  the  racial  characteristics  and  the  strength 
of  the  social  heritage  which  the  immigrant  brings  with  him  or  which 
his  group  retains  here ;  the  characteristics  inherent  in  his  own  person- 
ality ;  and  the  attitude  of  his  American  neighbors  toward  him  indi- 
vidually and  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  local  representative. 

The  immigrant  may  bring  with  him  such  strong  heritages  and  such 
definite  behavior  patterns  that  he  finds  it  quite  difficult  to  assimilate 
on  any  point.  Just  as  no  two  people  are  ever  physiologically  or  psy- 
chologically identical,  so  are  no  two  immigrants  ever  identical  in 
their  respective  processes  of  assimilation.  For  one  it  is  quite  easy; 
for  another  quite  difficult.  If  the  immigrant  comes  to  America  with 
some  definite  purpose  such  as  to  secure  an  education  or  to  enter  some 
profession,  he  readily  seeks  entrance  into  American  groups.  Even 
if  he  comes,  as  most  immigrants  seem  to,  with  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  economic  position,  he  first  enters  an  occupational  group  and 
later  seeks  those  of  a  more  social  nature.  If  he  locates  in  a  rural  com- 
munity or  some  section  of  the  city  separated  from  members  of  his 
own  group,  he  finds  isolation  highly  undesirable.  Thus  impelled,  he 
strives  to  gain  entrance  into  American  groups  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  but  finds  that  he  is  rarely  able  to  satisfy  all  or  many  of  these 
in  any  single  group.   If  there  are  only  a  few  groups  open  to  him,  as 

1  From  H.  G.  Duncan,  "A  Study  in  the  Process  of  Assimilation,"  Publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  1929,  vol.  23,  pp.   185-86.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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in  the  case  of  the  Oriental  because  of  his  color,  the  Pole  because  of  his 
language,  or  the  Irishman  because  of  his  religion,  he  seeks  those  he 
believes  best  suited  to  fulfil  his  needs  and  tries  to  satisfy  as  many 
of  his  desires  as  possible  within  those.  When  a  group  gives  no  further 
evidence  of  satisfying  a  desire,  he  isolates  himself  from  that  particular 
group  or  on  that  particular  point.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  keenly 
desire  to  assimilate  into  a  group  and  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  mythical  American  standard,  but  to  his  neighbors 
and  employer  he  remains  a  "Dago,"  a  mere  automaton,  w^ith  whom 
no  social  relationship  exists.  However,  since  a  group  is  in  an  almost 
continuous  process  of  change  due  to  a  changing  personnel  or  a  shift 
in  membership,  and  a  person  is  almost  always  in  a  process  of  change 
due  to  a  shift  in  desires  and  their  concomitant  values  and  attitudes, 
assimilation  is  in  a  continuous  process  of  change  also,  and  the  immi- 
grant is  never  more  than  relatively  assimilated. 

In  the  assimilation  of  individuals  and  groups  within  the  larger 
whole,  there  are  certain  obstacles  to  be  overcome  or  circumvented: 
(i)  biological  differences  such  as  color  of  the  skin,  form  and  color  of 
the  hair,  shape  of  the  eyes,  and  stature;  (2)  cultural  differences  em- 
bodied in  such  things  as  traditions,  conventions,  and  customs;  and 
(3)  psychical  differences,  which  are  largely  based  on  the  other  two, 
and  which  maintain  or  promote  isolation  and  thus  prevent  harmonious 
psychic  interaction.  From  the  biological  viewpoint  complete  assimila- 
tion entails  the  loss  of  racial  peculiarities  through  amalgamation; 
culturally,  the  banishing  of  native  folkways  and  mores,  and  the 
acceptance  of  those  of  America;  psychically,  it  implies  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  relationships  between  immigrants  and  their  Amer- 
ican neighbors.  Cultural  patterns,  outwardly  at  least,  may  be  more  or 
less  quickly  changed,  even  for  the  first  generation,  and  thus  lead  to 
partial  harmonic  interactions.  In  the  second  generation  there  is  gen- 
erally a  more  definite  forsaking  of  these  ancestral  traits,  and  in  the 
third  generation  their  loss  is  so  complete  that  the  person  moves  with 
such  complete  ease  in  American  society  that  he  causes  no  comment. 
He  is  now  lost  to  the  ancestral  group  and  so  absorbed  in  the  American 
group  that  he  may  be  considered  as  fully  assimilated  as  any  American. 
Biological  differences  of  certain  people,  however,  persist  for  genera- 
tions and  remain  as  barriers  to  complete  assimilation.  For  example, 
the  American-born  Oriental  is  culturally  an  American  but  biologically 
an  Asiatic.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sociological  hybrid,  and  no  amount 
of  beauty  parlor  methods  will  prepare  him  for  full  acceptance  in  our 
Caucasian  society.  [Duncan  recognizes  three  stages  in  assimilation: 
(i)  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  new  heritages,  (2)  the  period  of  dis- 
organization and  redefinition  of  the  situation,  and  (3)  the  reorgani- 
zation of  attitudes  and  habits  and  acceptance  of  the  new  heritage.] 
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175.   The  Process  of  Assimilation  with  Reference  Especially  to  the 
CosmopoHtan  National  State  ^ 

The  process  of  assimilation  in  the  primary  group  organization 
of  society  is  relatively  easy  and  direct.  When  we  come  to  the 
merging  of  secondary  groups  with  rather  distinctive  cultures,  and 
especially  with  distinctive  racial  features,  the  process  becomes  more 
difBcult.  The  formation  of  modern  states  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  fusion  of  diverse  elements  into  a  nationality.  Certain  features 
of  the  process  of  assimilation  with  reference  to  secondary  groups 
are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

There  is  a  process  that  goes  on  in  society  by  which  individuals 
spontaneously  acquire  one  another's  language,  characteristic  attitudes, 
habits,  and  modes  of  behavior.  There  is  also  a  process  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  are  taken  over  and  incorporated 
into  larger  groups.  Both  processes  have  been  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  modern  nationalities.  The  modern  Italian,  Frenchman,  and 
German  is  a  composite  of  the  broken  fragments  of  several  different 
racial  groups.  Interbreeding  has  broken  up  the  ancient  stocks,  and 
interaction  and  imitation  have  created  new  national  types  which 
exhibit  definite  uniformities  in  language,  manners,  and  formal  be- 
havior. .  .  . 

The  growth  of  modern  states  exhibits  the  progressive  merging  of 
smaller,  mutually  exclusive,  into  larger  and  more  inclusive  social 
groups.  This  result  has  been  achieved  in  various  ways,  but  it  has 
usually  been  followed,  or  accompanied,  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
adoption,  by  the  members  of  the  smaller  groups,  of  the  language, 
technique,  and  mores  of  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  ones.  The 
immigrant  readily  takes  over  the  language,  manners,  the  social  ritual, 
and  outward  forms  of  his  adopted  country.  In  America  it  has  become 
proverbial  that  a  Pole,  Lithuanian,  or  Norwegian  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, in  the  second  generation,  from  an  American  born  of  native 
parents.  .  .  . 

What  one  actually  finds  in  cosmopolitan  groups,  then,  is  a  super- 
ficial uniformity,  a  homogeneity  in  manners  and  fashion,  associated 
with  relatively  profound  differences  in  individual  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  beliefs.  .  .  . 

What,  then,  is  the  role  of  homogeneity  and  like-mindedness,  such 
as  we  find  them  to  be,  in  cosmopolitan  states? 

So  far  as  it  makes  each  individual  look  like  every  other — no  matter 
how  different  under  the  skin — ^homogeneity  mobilizes  the  individual 

2  From  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  2ad  ed., 
1924,  pp.  756-57,  758-59.    By  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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man.  It  removes  the  social  taboo,  permits  the  individual  to  move  into 
strange  groups,  and  thus  facilitates  new  and  adventurous  contacts. 
In  obliterating  the  external  signs,  which  in  secondary  groups  seem 
to  be  the  sole  basis  of  caste  and  class  distinctions,  it  realizes,  for  the 
individual,  the  principle  of  laissez-faire,  laissez-aller.  Its  ultimate 
economic  effect  is  to  substitute  personal  for  racial  competition,  and 
to  give  free  play  to  forces  that  tend  to  relegate  every  individual,  ir- 
respective of  race  or  status,  to  the  position  he  or  she  is  best  fitted  to  fill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  aliens,  under 
existing  conditions  in  the  United  States,  have  been  able  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  American  life  have  enabled 
this  country  to  swallow  and  digest  every  sort  of  normal  human  differ- 
ence, except  the  purely  external  ones,  like  the  color  of  the  skin. 

It  is  probably  true,  also,  that  like-mindedness  of  the  kind  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  national  types  contributes,  indirectly,  by  facilitating 
the  intermingling  of  the  different  elements  of  the  population,  to  the 
national  solidarity.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solidarity  of  modern 
states  depends  less  on  the  homogeneity  of  population  than,  as  James 
Bryce  has  suggested,  upon  the  thoroughgoing  mixture  of  hetero- 
geneous elements.  Like-mindedness,  so  far  as  that  term  signifies  a 
standard  grade  of  intelligence,  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  national 
solidarity.  Likeness  is,  after  all,  a  purely  formal  concept  which  of 
itself  cannot  hold  anything  together. 

In  the  last  analysis  social  solidarity  is  based  on  sentiment  and  habit. 
It  is  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  the  habit  of  what  Sumner  calls 
"concurrent  action,"  that  gives  substance  and  insures  unity  to  the 
state,  as  to  every  other  type  of  social  group.  This  sentiment  of  loyalty 
has  its  basis  in  a  modus  vivendi,  a  working  relation  and  mutual  under- 
standing, of  the  members  of  the  group.  Social  institutions  are  not 
founded  in  similarities  any  more  than  they  are  founded  in  differences, 
but  in  relations,  and  in  the  mutual  interdependence  of  parts.  When 
these  relations  have  the  sanction  of  custom  and  are  fixed  in  individual 
habit,  so  that  the  activities  of  the  group  are  running  smoothly,  personal 
attitudes  and  sentiments  which  are  the  only  forms  in  which  individual 
minds  collide  and  clash  with  one  another,  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  existing  situation. 

176.    The  Continuity  of  Immigrant  Festivals  in  American  Society^ 

In  every  American  community  where  peoples  from  other  lands 
are  gathered  together,  whether  country,  town,  or  large  industrial 

3  From  Dorothy  Gladys  Spicer,  Folk  Festivals  and  the  Foreign  Community,  1923,  pp.  17-19, 
21-22.  Used  by  permission  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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city,  one  will  find  that  the  immigrant  groups  have  brought  many 
of  their  native  festivals  into  our  society.  This  illustrates  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  immigrant  contributes  to  American 
culture.  The  following  selection  demonstrates  this  process. 

The  Greeks  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida,  for  example,  each  year 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  Old  World,  ceremonial  fashion. 
A  procession,  led  by  the  priest  bearing  the  golden  cross,  goes  to  the 
river  bank  where  an  arch  of  green  foliage  has  been  erected.  After 
the  benediction  the  cross  is  thrown  into  the  waters,  whence  it  is  re- 
covered by  young  men  of  the  town.  Bulgarians  of  Steelton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, perform  a  similar  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Serbians  in  this  country  regularly  do  honor  to  St.  Sava  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  every  January.  Special  services  are  held  in  the 
churches  in  memory  of  the  educator  saint,  congratulations  are  ex- 
changed, friends  are  visited  and  songs  are  sung  in  commemoration 
of  St.  Sava. 

Each  year,  on  July  sixteenth,  Italians  of  the  United  States  observe 
the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine.  The  upper  Italian  quarter  of 
New  York  City  is  gaily  lighted  by  festoons  of  green,  white  and  red 
electric  lights.  Push  carts,  loaded  with  strings  of  Spanish  chestnuts, 
piles  of  pink  and  white  cakes,  torrone  and  watermelons,  line  the 
streets,  which  are  thronged  with  worshippers,  fortune-tellers  and 
sightseers.  Brightly  decorated  wax  replicas  of  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  sold  from  booths  near  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Carmine,  where  they  are  presented  as  votive  offerings. 

The  examples  given  illustrate  only  a  few  of  the  many  feast  days 
still  observed  by  foreign  peoples  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

It  has  many  times  been  demonstrated  that  the  folk  festival  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  discovering  hidden  artistic  talent  among  foreign 
people  [in  America].  For  example,  a  Croatian  barber  in  a  large 
Pennsylvania  mill  town  was  found  to  be  a  composer  as  well  as  the 
conductor  of  a  Croatian  Tambour ica  Orchestra.  He  gladly  wrote 
special  music  for  a  certain  spring  festival,  orchestrated  several  folk 
songs  and  left  his  business  in  order  to  conduct  rehearsals.  His  orches- 
tra was  drawn  from  Croatians  working  in  the  mills.  An  Albanian 
baker  in  a  small  New  England  town  became  so  inspired  with  the  idea 
of  a  festival  in  which  the  songs  and  customs  of  his  people  were  to 
play  an  important  part  that  he  took  charge  of  the  entire  Albanian 
episode  and  spared  no  time  nor  pains  in  rehearsing  the  children  in 
their  songs.  A  group  of  Hungarian  girls,  determined  to  produce  a 
scene  characteristic  of  their  country,  worked  out  their  own  national 
costumes  with  unusual  accuracy  and  artistic  skill.  .  .  . 
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A  rather  remarkable  festival  was  given  in  a  small  Maine  mill  town 
where  French  Canadians  and  Russian  Jews,  Albanians  and  Greeks, 
Americans  and  Italians  harmoniously  united  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Yuletide  theme.  The  Jewish  boys  and  girls  dramatized  the  Old 
World  kolyada  custom  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  and  were 
radiantly  happy  to  have  an  equal  share  in  a  festival  of  many  people. 
Both  the  parents  and  the  local  rabbi  gave  full  permission  to  have 
the  children  participate  and  for  one  night,  at  least,  the  ever  present 
barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  effectually  eliminated. 

177.    Inadequacies  of  Formalized  Americanization* 

Assimilation  is  a  complex  process  involving  the  changing  or 
fusing  of  fundamental  attitudes,  ideas,  and  habits.  During  the 
World  War  the  various  Americanization  programs  were  designed 
in  the  belief  that  the  assimilation  of  our  foreigners  and  children  of 
foreign-born  could  be  rapidly  accomplished  by  external  devices. 
There  was  at  the  outset  no  unification  of  plan  or  control.  Failure 
to  recognize  the  long-time  features  of  assimilation  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  any  efficient  program.  As  Frank  V.  Thompson  says : 

It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  the  instruction  of  the  immi- 
grant in  a  new  language  and  citizenship  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  quite  unlike  other  kinds  of  instruction,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
child  or  the  native-born  youth.  Philanthropic,  industrial,  and  even 
governmental  agencies  have  let  the  impression  go  broadcast  that  the 
teaching  of  adult  immigrants  can  be  satisfactorily  undertaken  by 
comparatively  untrained  persons,  such  as  college  students  with  a  desire 
to  serve,  foremen  of  plants  interested  in  industrial  efficiency,  and 
casual  individuals  with  benevolent  inclinations.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,  and  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  by  some  accident  the  education  of  the  immigrant  is  an 
exception  to  the  world-old  axiom.  During  the  war  we  were  forced  to 
adopt  many  hasty  and  makeshift  programs,  one  of  them  attempting 
to  provide  superficial  instruction  for  non-English-speaking  aliens  on 
a  large  scale  and  for  immediate  results ;  but  we  shall  make  a  mistake 
if  we  are  persuaded  that  such  programs  are  competent  to  serve  for 
the  larger  results  which  education  for  citizenship  implies. 

Other  features  which  retard  the  program  are  attitudes  of  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  native  American  elements  in  the  com- 
munity and  also  belief  that  Americanization  is  a  special  problem 

4  From  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Schooling  the  Immigrant,  1920,  p.  384;  and  R.  E.  Park  and 
H.  A.  Miller,  Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  1921,  pp.  280-82,  283-84,  286-87.  By  permis- 
sion of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  which  subsidized  tlaese  publications.  Donald  Young,  Ameri- 
can Minority  Peoples,  1932,  pp.  458-59.    By  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers. 
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applying  only  to  the  immigrant.  As  Thompson  says,  "Measures 
for  the  improvement  of  our  citizenship  are  not  to  be  restricted  to 
one  group,  like  that  of  the  alien,  but  should  apply  to  the  whole 
body  of  citizens."  And  as  Donald  Young  expresses  it  even  more 
strongly : 

The  only  real  meaning  which  the  term  Americanization  may  possess, 
other  than  the  hypocritical  and  superficial  wartime  definition  in  terms 
of  nationalism,  is  the  simple  one  of  adult  education.  There  is  no  need 
for  Americanization  to  differ  in  content  or  purpose  from  the  educa- 
tion of  native-born  citizens.  Of  course,  there  is  usually  the  problem 
of  reeducation,  implying  a  modification  of  an  alien  culture  into  ad- 
justment with  that  of  the  United  States,  but  such  reeducation  is 
also  desirable  for  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  old  American 
stock.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  reeducation  of  lagging  native  citi- 
zens is  any  easier  than  the  Americanization  of  aliens,  for  the  alien 
at  least  realizes  he  is  in  a  new  environment,  while  the  American  is 
more  likely  to  be  cocksure  of  himself  and  his  ideas.  The  technical 
problems  of  pedagogical  method  peculiar  to  the  education  of  the  immi- 
grant are  not  sufficient  to  require  the  coining  of  the  nationalistic  but 
essentially  meaningless  shibboleth,  Americanization.  "Immigrant  edu- 
cation" is  less  misleading  and  does  not  tend  to  warp  instruction  in 
the  direction  of  patriotic  drum  thumping.  Give  the  immigrant,  his 
children,  and  the  native  American  an  education  which  will  prepare 
them  for  useful  participation  in  community  life,  with  the  same  objec- 
tives for  all  and  minor  variations  in  technique,  and  the  school  need 
not  bother  further  about  cultural  assimilation  and  national  loyalty. 

R.  E.  Park  and  H.  A.  Miller  point  out  the  fundamentals  of  the 
process  of  assimilation  in  the  following  words : 

The  apperception  mass  of  the  immigrant,  expressed  in  the  attitudes 
and  values  he  brings  with  him  from  his  old  life,  is  the  material  from 
which  he  must  build  his  Americanism.  It  is  also  the  material  we  must 
work  with,  if  we  would  aid  this  process.  Our  tools  may  be  in  part 
American  customs  and  institutions,  but  the  substance  we  seek  to  mold 
into  new  forms  is  the  product  of  other  centuries  in  other  lands.  In 
education  it  is  valuable  to  let  the  child,  as  far  as  possible,  make  his 
own  discoveries  and  follow  his  own  interests.  He  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeking  new  experiences  which  have  a  meaning  for  him 
when  connected  with  his  old  experiences.  A  wise  policy  of  assimila- 
tion, like  a  wise  educational  policy,  does  not  seek  to  destroy  the 
attitudes  and  memories  that  are  there,  but  to  build  on  them. 

There  is  a  current  opinion  in  America,  of  the  "ordering  and  for- 
bidding" type,  demanding  from  the  immigrant  a  quick  and  complete 
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Americanization  through  the  suppression  and  repudiation  of  all  the 
signs  that  distinguish  him  from  us.  Those  who  have  this  view  wish 
the  repudiation  to  be  what  the  church  fathers  demanded  of  a  confes- 
sion of  sin — "sudden,  complete,  and  bitter." 

It  is  notable  that  this  destruction  of  memories  is  the  plan  of  both 
those  who  demand  a  quick  and  complete  Americanization  and  those 
who  demand  a  quick  and  complete  social  revolution — the  extreme 
Americanists  and  the  extreme  radicals.  In  the  anarchist-communist 
manifesto  ...  we  read :  "We  must  mercilessly  destroy.  .  .  .  We 
must  take  care  that  everything  is  wiped  out  from  the  earth  that  is 
a  reminder."  Both  positions  imply  that  there  is  nothing  of  value  for 
the  future  in  the  whole  of  past  experience ;  whereas  we  have  shown, 
in  speaking  of  the  psychology  of  assimilation  (particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  Italian  boy)  that  "reminders"  are  precisely  what  the  individual 
uses  in  making  constructive  changes  in  his  life ;  and  in  the  chapter 
on  demoralization  we  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  reminders,  for- 
getfulness  of  the  standards  of  the  community,  failure  to  live  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  reduce  a  man  to  the  basis  of  the  instincts,  with  which 
humanity  first  began.  .  ,  . 

There  is  an  element  of  pure  prejudice  in  this  theory  of  Americani- 
zation. It  appears  as  intolerance  of  the  more  obvious  signs  of  unlike- 
ness.  Where  color  exists,  it  is  the  mark  specially  singled  out  by 
prejudice,  but  since  our  immigrants  are  mainly  not  colored,  language 
becomes  the  most  concrete  sign  of  unlikeness  and  the  foremost  object 
of  animosity.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  cannot  participate  fully 
in  our  life  without  our  language,  and  that  its  acquisition  is  rightly 
considered  a  sign  and  rough  index  of  Americanization.  But  the 
American  who  does  not  know  the  details  of  the  immigrant's  life  and 
problems  cannot  imagine  how  useful  his  language  is  here  in  the  first 
stages.  .  .  . 

Again,  the  Yiddish  language  is  a  very  useful  heritage  to  the  Jew, 
and  this  is  a  clear  case  of  utility,  without  any  obstinacy  or  senti- 
mentality. The  Jews  associate  their  nationalism  with  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  the  Jews  and  the  one  that  their  national  idealists  are 
seeking  to  restore.  Yiddish  is  a  German  dialect,  with  a  mixture  of 
Hebrew,  Polish,  and  so  forth,  developed  originally  by  the  Jews  as  a 
business  expedient.  It  is  an  uncouth  speech,  with  very  limited  power 
of  literary  expression,  and  nothing  with  which  a  man  would  seek 
to  identify  himself.  The  Jews  in  America  drop  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  it  is  really  difficult  to  induce  a  Jew  to  speak  a  few  words  of  it  in 
order  to  show  you  what  it  is  like.  And  yet  the  Jewish  community 
in  New  York  City  pays  annually  more  than  $2,000,000  for  Yiddish 
newspapers.  These  newspapers  and  other  Jewish  institutions  do 
thousands  of  particular  and  very  personal  services  for  Jews  which 
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American  institutions  could  not  do  and  which  no  one  could  undertake 
without  the  use  of  Yiddish.  Language  is  a  tool  which  its  possessor 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  until  he  has  another. 

Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  utility,  immigrants,  especially 
the  older  ones,  cherish  the  memories  of  their  former  home,  and  wish 
to  preserve  some  signs  identifying  them  with  their  past.  This  is  a 
natural  sentiment. 

Any  fine  fund  of  personal  feeling  is  valuable  in  identifying  the 
present  with  the  past  in  the  life  of  the  immigrant,  but  aside  from  this 
these  sentimental  memories  should  command  respect,  and  we  should 
let  them  remain  unmolested  in  the  region  of  personal  life.  We  should 
know  by  this  time  that  under  tolerance,  peculiar  group  values — such 
as  language  and  religion — are  only  means  to  a  fuller  life;  under  op- 
pression, they  become  objects  of  life. 

178.   Assimilation  of  Polish  Immigrants  in  a  New  England  Town* 

Assimilation  requires  both  native  and  foreign  groups  to  give  up 
some  features  of  their  culture  and  to  modify  others  in  the  process 
of  unification.  If  the  members  of  the  dominant  American  com- 
munity assume  superior  and  antagonistic  attitudes,  the  immigrant 
group  is  forced  into  a  relation  of  accommodation  often  not  much 
above  the  social  level  of  an  armed  truce.  If  the  American  attitudes 
are  tolerant  and  friendly,  the  fusion  of  cultures  and  peoples  goes 
on  much  more  rapidly.  In  the  following  extract  we  have  a  case  of 
a  community  which  made  it  possible  for  a  group  of  Polish  immi- 
grants to  become  rather  rapidly  assimilated  into  the  deeper  life  of 
the  community. 

In  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  are  two  towns,  both  of  which  have 
had  a  large  Polish  influx  in  recent  years.  In  one  town  the  "Yankees" 
refused  utterly  to  recognize  the  Poles  or  admit  them  to  a  part  in  the 
community  life.  The  town  is  now  paralyzed  by  disunion.  The  other 
town  encouraged  the  newcomers  to  take  an  integral  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community. 

When  the  Poles  first  came,  they  attended  the  existing  Catholic 
Church,  composed  chiefly  of  German  and  Irish,  and  conducting  serv- 
ices in  English.  But  the  language  difference  made  this  arrangement 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  Poles  withdrew  to  form  a  church  of  their 
own.  This  was  not  condemned  as  a  clannish  move  but  was  welcomed 
as  a  distinct  step  forward  in  group  morale  by  the  "Yankees,"  who 

5  From  Community  Conflict,  preliminary  ed.,  1929,  pp.  124-25.  By  permission  of  the _  Publi- 
cation Department  of  The  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  publishers. 
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lent  their  aid  in  building  the  new  church.  The  Poles  organized  several 
co-operative  and  benefit  societies,  which  held  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments in  the  town-hall.  This  use  of  the  town-hall,  which  had  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  all  previous  community  effort,  served  further  to 
relate  the  Poles  to  the  older  settlers.  They  showed  a  disposition  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  community  in  many  ways.  The  Polish 
priest  reduced  the  number  of  holidays  and  the  attendant  conviviality 
to  conform  to  the  older  ways  of  the  community.  A  teacher  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  illiterates  to  read  and  write  Polish,  and  the  officials 
granted  the  use  of  the  school  buildings.  Later  an  evening  school  for 
teaching  English  was  started  by  the  town,  and  the  town  library  was 
put  to  constant  use.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Poles  have  not  es- 
tablished a  parochial  school  hut  have  sent  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  They  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  education  and 
are  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  principal  in  keeping  the  boys  in 
school.  Their  participation  in  local  politics  is  small  because  of  their 
un familiarity  with  English,  but  they  have  been  quick  to  appreciate 
the  appointment  of  one  of  their  number  as  constable  for  their  section 
of  the  town.  One  has  also  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
is  throughout  the  community  an  informal  neighborliness.  Both  "Yan- 
kees" and  Poles  mingle  at  the  schools  and  at  public  entertainments. 
The  Polish  boys  and  girls  participate  in  athletics  and  are  included  on 
teams  and  clubs.  Friendly  visiting  and  assistance  in  time  of  trouble 
is  given  one  group  by  the  other,  and  the  Poles  are  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized, not  as  "foreigners,"  but  as  neighbors.  The  community  has 
progressed  rapidly  and  is  now  a  thriving  market  center,  its  prosperity 
being  laid  largely  to  the  amicable  relations  between  natives  and  Poles. 

179.   The  Adjustment  of  an  Immigrant  Family  to 
American  Society® 

The  assimilation  of  the  foreigner  into  a  new  culture  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  many  life  stories  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
immigrants  themselves.  While  these  stories  naturally  reflect  the 
background  and  the  bias  of  the  particular  person,  they  also  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  immigrant  conceives  of  his  own  life  as 
he  becomes  an  American.  In  the  following  story  the  typical  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  the  immigrant  family  are  exposed.  Also,  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  assimilation  process  is  well  indicated. 

I  was  born  under  the  shadow  of  a  Turkish  mosque  in  Sivas,  Ar- 
menia, in  1900.   My  father's  family  were  very  prominent  people  and 

6  Extract  from  the  autobiography  of  an  immigrant. 
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had  been  for  many  generations  in  the  tailoring  business.  My  mother 
came  from  a  family  of  prosperous  farmers. 

As  time  went  on,  my  father  had  lost  all  his  wealth  gradually 
through  taxation.  He  had  lost  all  patience  with  general  conditions. 
He  saw  clearly  that  there  were  only  two  things  to  do,  die  or  escape. 
The  older  folks  begged  my  father  not  to  do  such  an  outrageous  thing 
as  to  leave  Armenia,  and  wondered  if  he  were  going  crazy.  They  used 
every  method  to  discourage  him,  but  my  father  was  determined.  He 
made  arrangements  with  an  influential  Turk  that  he  would  give 
up  all  his  property,  rugs,  etc.,  to  him  if  he  would  secure  a  passport 
to  America.  So  this  Turk  accommodated  my  father,  and  we  left 
Armenia  in  May  in  great  secrecy. 

That  most  glorious  night  when  we  reached  our  haven  of  refuge 
we  experienced  a  thrill  far  greater  than  any  which  can  be  described, 
but  still  there  was  wonder  and  worry  as  to  what  was  going  to  befall 
us.  Yet  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope  which  dominated  my  father's 
spirit  and  reflected  upon  the  rest  of  the  family. 

After  the  regular  routine  examinations  at  Ellis  Island,  we  were 
met  by  one  of  my  father's  friends  and  his  wife,  who  took  us  to  their 
home  and  cared  for  us  until  we  were  able  to  get  located.  They  got 
my  father  an  Oriental  rug  repairing  job  at  three  dollars  a  week,  and 
rented  for  us  a  three-room  flat  in  a  tenement  house  in  lower  New 
York,  My  mother,  who  had  always  been  very  delicate,  was  taken 
sick,  so  she  stayed  uptown  with  the  friends.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
horrible  feeling  which  crept  over  me  when  I  found  myself  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room — elevated  trains  rushing  past  the  windows, 
the  rain  pouring  fearfully  down,  and  queer-looking  people  on  the 
streets. 

After  my  mother  came  home,  a  neighbor  took  my  brother  and  me 
to  school.  I  didn't  mind  it  the  first  day,  but  the  second  and  third  I 
hesitated  very  much.  But  since  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  send  me, 
my  father  insisted  on  my  going.  My  mother  and  grandmother,  who 
had  come  with  us,  thought  attendance  at  school  unnecessary. 

It  was  mid-winter  and  I  didn't  have  a  coat,  so  I  went  back  and' 
forth  to  school  without  one.  On  the  tenth  day  my  teacher  came  up 
to  me  and  took  me  to  the  dressing  room  and  put  a  coat  on  me.  I 
realized  later  that  the  day  before,  she  had  made  me  stand  in  front 
of  the  class,  and  she  must  have  asked  the  children  if  they  had  a  coat 
they  didn't  need.  I  was  so  happy.  I  don't  believe  I  have  had  any 
garment  since  that  I  have  appreciated  so  much.  I  don't  know  if  this 
incident  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  but  during  all  my  life  in 
America  my  teachers  have  held  first  place  in  my  heart.  I  have  held 
them  as  my  ideals  and  depended  on  them  as  my  guides. 

My  attendance  at  school  was  very  irregular.   My  mother  was  very 
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ill  practically  all  the  time,  and  I  had  to  stay  home  from  school  to 
help  grandmother.  The  three  dollars  a  week  my  father  earned  wasn't 
enough  to  pay  the  rent,  so  my  mother  had  to  take  in  washing.  The 
school  was  a  cheerful  place,  and  I  became  so  very  fond  of  it  that  I 
dreaded  the  time  to  go  home  after  school. 

The  house  was  usually  cold,  my  mother  either  washing  or  sick  in 
bed,  my  grandmother  homesick,  childish,  and  grieving  for  her  lost 
ones.   She  forgot  completely  the  persecution  of  the  Turks. 

Being  the  oldest  child  I  was  sent  about  here  and  there  looking  for 
bargains,  so  by  the  time  I  was  ten  I  had  developed  an  effective  tech- 
nique. My  mother  had  made  me  a  large-sized  flour  sack  in  which  to 
carry  things.  Since  our  main  food  was  bread,  every  morning  for 
nearly  three  years  I  had  to  get  up  at  three-thirty  to  go  to  the  baker's 
with  my  grandmother  to  get  stale  bread. 

We  had  to  walk  eight  blocks  to  the  bakery.  The  streets  were  always 
full  of  people.  Most  of  them  were  drunken  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  lying  about  on  the  sidewalks.  After  I  came  home  from  the 
bakery  it  would  be  time  to  go  for  skimmed  milk,  then  after  school 
either  down  to  the  market  for  vegetables  or  down  to  the  docks  for 
chips  of  wood  or  coal  or  anything  I  could  see  that  was  worth  taking 
home.  There  were  rafts  of  garbage  on  the  river,  and  I  took  home 
anything  I  thought  would  be  useful.  The  river  front  was  a  curious 
place,  and  I  liked  to  "hang  around"  it  for  hours. 

Since  in  Armenia  the  choicest  foods  are  very  rich,  mother  con- 
tinued to  use  a  great  deal  of  fatty  foods.  So  every  Sunday  morning 
after  Sunday  school  my  brothers  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  slaughter 
house  about  one  mile  from  the  house  for  liver,  fat,  and  heads  of 
lamb.  They  usually  charged  us  ten  cents  for  all  we  could  carry. 

I  certainly  had  a  busy  time.  I  acquired  the  language  very  rapidly — • 
at  least  I  must  have,  because  if  anything  went  wrong  I  was  called  on 
to  interpret  for  our  Armenian  acquaintances  the  language  of  the 
junk  man,  the  coal  man,  the  plumber,  the  truant  officer,  and  the 
doctor.  Another  task  was  to  help  men  get  work — ^to  go  to  different 
places  with  them  and  see  that  they  took  the  right  street  cars.  Another 
was  to  help  them  buy  merchandise. 

While  we  were  living  in  these  difficult  circumstances  another  child 
was  born,  although  my  mother  was  in  delicate  health.  The  strain 
of  responsibility  began  to  tell  on  my  father.  He  seemed  like  a  different 
man ;  each  night  he  would  come  home  worn  out.  He  finally  got  raised 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  doing  very  well  in  school  work.  I  was  in- 
tensely interested,  and  I  acquired  a  competitive  spirit,  trying  to  be  the 
"smartest"  one  in  the  class.  I  usually  succeeded  in  being  near  the 
top  of  the  list,  if  not  at  the  top. 
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In  191 1  my  father  was  offered  a  position  by  a  rug  merchant  in 
Tacoma,  Washington.  We  received  the  idea  heartily  and  moved  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Here  we  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  a  little  comfort  in  America.  We  lived  out  in 
the  suburbs  in  a  little  bungalow  with  a  front  and  back  yard  and  even 
roses  climbing  on  the  front  porch.  What  a  contrast  from  that  horrible 
atmosphere  in  New  York!  Since  I  no  longer  had  to  perform  the 
many  tasks  I  had  been  accustomed  to  doing,  I  placed  my  effort  on 
school  work. 

My  home  duties  were  to  shop,  to  run  errands,  to  interpret  for  the 
folks  whenever  it  was  necessary,  and  to  assist  in  the  housework. 

With  me  the  one  burning  desire,  the  one  dominant  thought,  was  to 
get  an  education.  I  was  different  from  other  children.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  play  after  I  was  thirteen.  I  always  felt  older  than 
other  children  of  my  age  and  felt  very  early  that  there  was  no  way 
for  me  to  get  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence  except  through  education. 
The  thought  of  poverty  and  misery  haunted  me,  and  I  was  determined 
to  go  to  school.   I  won  in  several  essay  contests  in  grade  school. 

My  mother  was  still  sickly.  Then  just  before  I  graduated  from  the 
grades,  another  child  was  born. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  high  school,  my  parents  didn't 
give  it  much  thought.  Mother  being  an  invalid,  I  had  done  practically 
all  the  housework.  So  she  thought  I  would  be  satisfied  to  stay  home 
and  help  her.  In  the  meantime  an  Armenian  young  man  had  asked 
my  parents  for  me.  But  nothing  in  the  world  could  keep  me  from 
school,  and  I  enrolled.  Our  social  life  at  home  was  very  limited, 
and  perhaps  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  desire  to  go.  Mother 
didn't  mind  if  we  went  to  school  functions,  but  she  didn't  allow  us 
to  intermingle  with  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  We  lived  among 
a  poorer  class.  She  never  had  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  people 
whom  she  had  met  so  far,  and  she  hesitated  to  trust  me  in  going 
with  them. 

During  my  first  year  in  high  school  I  was  confused.  Everything 
seemed  different  from  the  grades.  I  missed  my  old  teachers  greatly, 
and  I  felt  myself  at  a  loss.  I  found  myself  between  two  conflicting 
forces — my  desire  for  an  education  and  the  desire  to  help  at  home. 
The  following  year  I  had  adjusted  myself  to  the  new  environment 
and  had  regulated  my  activities  so  that  I  was  able  to  do  all  the  hard 
work  at  home  and  keep  up  my  studies  at  school.  The  next  three 
years  were  very  much  easier,  and  I  was  numbered  among  the  leaders. 
I  was  correspondent  for  one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  reporter  on  our 
school  paper,  secretary  of  the  student  body  in  my  junior  year,  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  girls'  organization,  and  the  holder  of  other  minor 
positions. 
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When  the  time  came  for  graduation  many  of  the  students  talked 
of  going  to  college,  and  how  I  envied  them!  But  there  seemed  not 
the  least  chance  of  my  going.  But  to  my  surprise,  on  the  night  of 
my  graduation  I  was  awarded  the  annual  high  school  scholarship; 
and  this  made  it  possible  for  me  to  continue  my  higher  education. 

i8o.   Assimilation:  Reminiscent  Notes'' 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  assimilation  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  discuss  homogeneous  urban  areas  of  foreigners,  that  is,  the 
various  "quarters,"  Italian,  Polish,  Jewish,  Irish,  and  so  on.  Mixed 
neighborhoods  are  often  overlooked.  Small  sections  such  as  portions 
of  neighborhoods,  .single  streets,  and  alleys  are  scarcely  considered. 
The  following  reminiscences  will  reveal  typical  and  unique  aspects 
of  the  assimilative  process,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  first  generation. 

The  writer  recalls  an  alley  in  which  he  once  lived  as  a  boy  that 
is  an  example  of  the  segmentation  mentioned  above.  In  it  lived  a 
mixed  racial  population ;  the  adults,  generally  speaking,  were  foreign- 
born,  the  children  native-born.  There  were  several  families,  chiefly 
Irish-American,  who  had  moved  out  of  the  shanty-town  neighbor- 
hoods. The  alley,  from  the  point  of  view  of  living  quarters,  was 
simply  one  of  those  places  of  cheap  rental  in  which  the  impecunious 
immigrant  is  forced  to  live. 

Children's  activities  here  present  a  spotted  picture  of  merriness  and 
sordidness ;  there  is  the  tragic  conflict  between  the  tyrannical  immi- 
grant father  and  the  "being- Americanized"  native-born  son;  also  the 
uplift  of  the  church  as  it  attempts  to  gather  into  its  fold  poor  children, 
bringing  to  safe  bloom  the  promising  flowers  of  the  streets  and  alleys. 

In  mixed  neighborhoods — and  I  have  lived  in  several  thru  my 
childhood  years — the  foreigners  are  always  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt and  derision  by  Americans  and  Irish.  It  is  true  that  children 
mingle,  but  among  them  racial  feelings  often  manifest  themselves  in 
overt  behavior.  Boys  are  always  ready  to  mock,  taunt,  and  jeer ;  gang 
fights  are  not  uncommon  between  Americans  and  "ginnies"  and  be- 
tween groups  of  "ginnies."  The  invention  and  the  use  of  epithets,  a 
popular  pastime  of  juveniles,  is  usually  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  "foreign"  kids.  Many  a  time  I  shrank  and  recoiled  from  the 
gibes  of  "hunky,"  "hunyak,"  and  "ginny."  It  is  this  sort  of  pressure 
that  works  as  an  important  factor  in  the  Americanization  of  the 
children  of  immigrants.  Made  to  feel  the  humiliation  of  being  out- 
landish and  inferior,  these  children  go  out  of  their  way  to  drop  all 
the  old-country  stigmata.  They  will  fight  against  personal  persecution, 

7  Extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  the  son  of  an  immigrant. 
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but  they  will  not  defend  the  old-country  culture,  usually  disdaining 
it  with  contempt.  Moreover,  they  experience  the  tyranny  of  the  old 
culture  as  contrasted  with  the  individualistic  freedom  of  the  new. 
The  inevitable  result  is  parent-child  conflict. 

Our  house  was  occupied  by  four  families,  two  Hungarian  families, 
including  ourselves,  downstairs,  two  Irish  families  upstairs.  The 
children  mixed  but  the  adults  did  not.  We  Hungarians  were  foreign 
interlopers,  damned  "ginnies"  and  "hunkies" ;  the  Irish  were  "dirty 
rascals."  The  old  folks  usually  kept  aloof  from  each  other,  but  at  times 
there  were  coarse  outbreaks  of  animosity.  More  than  once  the  upstairs 
vented  its  spleen  by  dumping  the  contents  of  slop  buckets  on  our  sec- 
tion of  the  yard.  For  the  most  part,  however,  ill-feeling  was  tacit 
rather  than  open.  .  .  . 

Small  groups  of  us  would  go  to  the  market  district  to  haul  home 
empty  boxes  for  firewood  or  to  steal  fruit.  We  were  both  plunderers 
and  scavengers.  Food-getting  and  fuel-getting  were  both  games  and 
duties.  Usually  they  were  thrilling  expeditions.  The  food  we  got  we 
consumed  ourselves,  making  up  for  the  scanty  fare  at  home,  but  the 
fuel  was  a  spoil  necessary  for  the  household  itself.  We  stole  coal 
from  newly  delivered  heaps  that  lay  in  alleyways  behind  shops  and 
stores.  Playing  along  with  our  little  wagons  we  would  watch  until  the 
coast  was  clear,  usually  in  the  evenings  after  working  hours ;  then  we 
would  hurriedly  fill  our  carts  and  scurry  home  with  them. 

Father  was  of  the  tyrant-patriarch  type  common  among  European 
immigrant  families.  He  represented  an  extreme  example  of  the  type 
— ^the  wife-  and  child-beater.  The  very  sight  of  him  coming  home 
would  stop  our  play  and  silence  our  laughter.  None  of  the  children 
had  any  affection  for  him.  I  myself,  an  energetic,  mischievous  brat, 
received  perhaps  the  greatest  portion  of  his  curses,  kicks,  and  lashings. 

An  alley  fist  fight  in  which  I  took  part  will  illustrate  to  what 
lengths  the  master  of  an  immigrant  household  will  go  in  order  to 
enforce  his  rule.  A  group  of  us  boys  were  playing  one  night  in  front 
of  our  house.  An  older  boy  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teasing  me 
unmercifully  again  took  up  his  bullying.  The  nagging  this  time  so 
infuriated  me  that  I  forgot  that  he  was  larger  and  stronger,  and  I 
jumped  at  his  face,  both  fists  hammering  away  in  a  mad  fit  of  rage. 
He  was  taken  aback  by  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  and  for  a 
while  he  was  getting  licked.  We  fought  back  and  forth  under  a 
gas-lamp,  while  several  men  and  boys  egged  us  on.  Suddenly  I  saw 
father  coming.  My  spirit  wilted:  there  was  a  dreadful  foreboding 
in  his  appearance.  He  seized  my  arm,  muttering  fiercely  in  Hungarian, 
"You  dare  to  fight?  You  dare  to  fight?"  and  led  me  into  the  house. 
I  shivered  in  fearful  anticipation.  Then  in  a  dark  bedroom  he  lam- 
basted my  thinly  clad  body  with  a  heavy  razor  strap.   Those  swishing 
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blows  coming  out  of  the  dark,  accompanied  by  low  curses,  cut  my 
quivering  body  and  filled  my  mind  with  almost  insane  terror.  The 
dread  and  agony  of  the  time,  the  awful  cruelty  of  it  all,  instilled  in 
me  a  hatred  and  repugnance  for  my  father  that  remained  throughout 
childhood  and  youth.  Even  at  that  early  age  (nine)  I  reasoned  that 
he  should  have  been  proud  of  my  fighting  against  a  bigger  boy.  I 
sensed,  too,  that  this  beating,  a  monstrous  example  of  many  cuffings, 
kickings,  and  whippings,  was  not  an  attempt  to  make  a  pacifist  out 
of  me  but  a  manifestation  of  perverse  authority. 

The  uplift  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  Methodist  deaconess.  All 
kindliness  she  was,  the  finest  example  of  a  Good  Samaritan  I  have 
ever  known.  She  stopped  two  of  my  sisters  and  me  at  play  in  the 
alley,  and  after  chatting  pleasantly  with  us,  asked  us  where  we  lived. 
We  led  her  to  Mother.  The  next  Sunday  we  were  in  Sunday  school. 
And  then  American  protestantism  took  me  gently  into  its  fold.  I 
learned  the  popular  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  be- 
came a  shining  pupil,  albeit  often  naughty,  of  the  Sunday  school 
classes.  I  sang  with  gusto  the  swinging  refrains  of  church  hymns  and 
stored  up  a  treasure-house  of  lilting  melodies  which  I  still  sing  today 
in  moments  of  glorious  spirit. 

The  church  people  were  a  kindly  group,  generously  providing  me 
with  both  spiritual  and  worldly  goods.  I  got  not  only  religion  but 
shining  new  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing  as  well. 

The  gentleness  and  goodness  of  the  deaconess  who  ushered  me  into 
this  new  life  can  never  be  measured  in  words.  Always  kind  and 
cheerful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  welfare  work,  she  lived  the 
life  of  a  paragon  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

I  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  of  hers.  She  gave  me  candy  and  goodies ; 
always  had  a  fond  word  for  me  and  a  gentle  tap  for  my  curly  and 
unruly  head.  She  brought  clothing  and  baskets  of  food  to  the  house. 
At  one  time,  when  I  lay  in  bed  for  several  days  with  two  sprained 
ankles,  the  result  of  a  wild  chase  after  a  fire  engine,  she  visited  me 
daily,  bringing  candy  and  flowers  and  saying  the  usual  cheery  words. 
She  was  the  first  who  taught  me  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is 
the  most  precious  of  spiritual  foods. 

i8i.   The  Hybrid  in  Hawaii  as  a  Marginal  Man^ 

The  marginal  man  tends  to  appear  in  any  society  where  there  is 
a  mixture  of  cultures  and  of  peoples.  Amalgamation  or  intermar- 
riage is  usually  an  important  adjunct  to  assimilation,  but  unless 

8  From  William  C.  Smith,  "The  Hybrid  in  Hawaii  as  a  Marginal  Man,"  American  Journal 
of_  Sociology,  Jan.,  1934,  vol.  39,  pp.  459,  460,  461-64,  465-66,  467-68.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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this  interracial  marriage  is  acceptable  to  the  dominant  community 
the  hybrids  must  ordinarily  accept  a  role  and  a  status  as  members 
of  the  racial  and  cultural  group  which  is  considered  inferior  by 
the  dominant  race.  In  the  United  States,  intermarriage  of  Negroes 
and  whites  is,  generally  speaking,  disapproved;  and  while  the 
black-white  hybrids  play  a  part  in  accommodation  between  races, 
their  place  in  fostering  assimilation  is  decidedly  limited.  In  con- 
trast, the  hybrids  are  playing  a  distinctly  important  part  in  the 
fusion  of  cultures  in  Hawaii.  They  make  up  a  veritable  group 
of  marginal  individuals,  drawing  as  they  do  upon  two  or  more 
cultures.  From  this  group  there  will  arise  in  time  a  new  popula- 
tion of  mixed  ancestry  and  of  mixed  cultures.  The  following 
selection  describes  some  features  of  this  process  of  fusion  through 
the  role  of  marginal  individuals. 

A  study  of  the  hybrids,  or  racial  crosses,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  interesting  because  of  the  contact  of  so  many  racial  and  cultural 
groups.  They  constitute  one  of  the  major  population  groups  of  the 
Territory.  According  to  the  Census  of  1930  there  are  12,592  Asiatic- 
Hawaiians  and  15,632  Caucasian-Hawaiians  out  of  a  total  population 
of  368,336.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  Asiatic-Caucasians  and 
other  crosses  distributed  among  the  various  ancestral  groups.  .  .  . 

This  [unprejudiced]  attitude  of  the  Hawaiians  toward  intermar- 
riage and  the  hybrids  has  created  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the 
entire  group  of  cross-breeds.  Race  prejudice  is  relatively  absent  in 
Hawaii;  hence  there  is  practically  no  feeling  against  any  person  of 
mixed  blood. 

It  is  the  consensus  in  Hawaii  that  the  Chinese-Hawaiian  is  a  supe- 
rior product.  This  may  almost  be  considered  a  religious  creed  to 
which  all  subscribe.  .  .  . 

The  Chinese-Hawaiian  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  hybrid 
in  many  other  situations.  The  unfortunate  cross-breed  has  come  in 
for  condemnation  from  all  quarters.  The  favorite  description  is  that 
the  mongrel  inherits  the  vices  of  both  parents  and  the  virtues  of 
neither.*  With  such  a  stigma  attached  to  himself,  he  has  not  been 
accepted  and  has  acted  accordingly.  He  has  been  given  a  bad  name, 
and  this  has  reacted  upon  his  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese-Hawaiian  has  been  given  a  good  name  and  has  lived  up  to  it. 
Probably  the  fact  that  he  had  been  given  a  good  name  has  done  more 
to  develop  good  qualities  in  him  than  his  being  good  has  been  respon- 
sible for  his  good  name.  All  groups  in  Hawaii  have  given  this  par- 
ticular hybrid  their  stamp  of  approval. 

9  S.  J.  Hdmes,  The  Trend  of  the  Race,  1921,  p.  250. 
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The  Chinese-Hawaiian  usually  moves  freely  in  both  parental  groups. 
Both  the  Chinese  and  Hawaiians  have  a  good  rating  in  the  com- 
munity and  several  men  are  prominent  in  both  groups.  The  Chinese 
came  as  plantation  workers,  but  by  dint  of  industry  and  frugality  have 
moved  into  a  position  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  Territory  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Nordics.  The  Chinese  have  economic  status.  The 
Hawaiians  early  recognized  their  industriousness  and  a  Chinese 
husband  was  considered  a  good  prize  in  the  matrimonial  market.  The 
Hawaiians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  political  status.  The  Chinese, 
except  for  a  few,  could  not  participate  politically.  When  a  number 
of  them  could  participate  through  their  half-Hawaiian  children,  the 
hybrids  came  to  be  of  value  to  them.  Since  both  groups  have  a  recog- 
nized status  in  the  Territory,  the  cross-breed  children  are  not  sensitive 
as  to  either.  So  long  as  the  whole  community  recognizes  them  and 
gives  them  status  there  is  no  inner  conflict.  A  consideration  of  the 
Chinese-Hawaiian  makes  evident  the  fact  that  being  a  biological 
hybrid  is  not  a  serious  matter  unless  it  results  in  cultural  hybridity. 
If  they  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  either  cultural  group,  they  have 
no  definite  behavior  patterns  to  follow  and  their  lives  become  dis- 
organized. 

From  a  study  of  a  number  of  life-histories  secured  from  hybrids 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  Hawaii,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Chinese-Hawaiians  are  accepted  more  readily  by  the  Hawaiians  than 
by  the  Chinese.  One  of  these  men  in  government  service  has  practi- 
cally all  his  business  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  Socially  he  mingles 
more  freely  with  the  Hawaiians.  The  latter  seem  to  have  less  prejudice 
than  any  other  population  group  in  the  Islands.  A  decreasing  number 
of  Chinese  out-marriages  with  Hawaiians  indicates  that  they  prefer 
wives  of  their  own  race,  if  they  are  available.  They  are  more  partial 
to  their  own  race  than  are  the  Hawaiians.  .  .  . 

In  the  main  the  Caucasian-Hawaiians  mingle  more  freely  with  the 
Hawaiians  than  with  the  Caucasians.  Some,  with  a  very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  Hawaiian  blood,  have  tried  to  break  into  the  white  group 
but  have  not  been  accepted.  A  number  of  these  have  become  "Haole- 
haters."^°  One  Caucasian-Hawaiian  who  did  not  share  this  feeling 
said  that  the  Hawaiian  Civic  Association  was  largely  made  up  of 
"Haole-haters."  The  younger  element  among  the  Hawaiians  and  part- 
Hawaiians  is  developing  a  resentment  against  white  domination  and 
the  attitude  of  superiority  of  the  Nordics.  A  statement  by  a  Caucasian- 
Hawaiian  college  girl  is  illuminating. 

"My  father  did  not  believe  in  a  life  of  leisure.  We  had  to  do  all  our 
own  work.   It  was  very  unpleasant,  especially  when  the  manager's  chil- 

10  "Haole"  is  the  Hawaiian  word  for  stranger,  but  in  popular  usage  it  is  now  applied  to  the 
Nordics. 
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dren  taunted  us  and  looked  down  upon  us  as  being  mere  workers.  Of 
course,  I  was  then  too  young  to  understand,  but  there  were  some  things 
which  penetrated  my  childish  mind  and  have  remained  with  me  ever 
since.  Why  look  down  upon  American-Hawaiian  children?  Are  they 
not  as  good  as  any  other  nationality  ?  Perhaps  they  are  and  I  still  believe 
they  are,  but  the  white  people  on  the  plantation  did  not  seem  to  think  so. 

I  suppose  you  will  wonder  why  I  have  such  an  opinion. 

"Like  any  other  child,  I  was  fond  of  playing.  Sometimes  when  I  was 
lonesome  I  would  try  to  get  acquainted  with  the  white  children  next 
door.  If  their  mother  was  not  at  home  we  would  have  a  lovely  time,  but 
as  soon  as  she  would  return  she  would  call  her  children  into  the  house 
and  send  me  home.  Her  explanation  was,  'Of  course,  I  can't  allow  my 
children  to  associate  with  those  half-white  children.'  Although  I  was  only 
six  years  old,  I  despised  the  white  people  who  treated  me  thus.  My 
mother  saw  how  lonely  I  was,  so  she  sent  me  to  school  with  my  older 
sister." 

The  Portuguese  in  Hawaii  are  in  a  peculiar  situation.  They  belong 
to  the  Caucasian  race,  but  since  they  came  to  work  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions they  are  accorded  a  status  of  inferiority.  This  they  resent,  and  it 
reacts  upon  their  behavior.  Many  are  ashamed  to  be  known  as  Portu- 
guese. A  number  of  Portuguese  girls  in  Hawaii  marry  Nordic  men. 
In  many  instances  it  is  a  desire  to  acquire  an  Anglo-Saxon  name; 
Miller  or  Scott  is  preferable  to  DeSouza  or  Pereiro.  In  this  way 
there  is  a  chance  of  losing  themselves  in  the  dominant  Nordic  group. 
A  hybrid  with  Portuguese  blood  often  hesitates  to  mention  this  part 
of  his  ancestry."  A  Portuguese-Hawaiian,  even  though  he  may  be 
predominantly  Portuguese,  almost  invariably  classes  himself  as  Hawai- 
ian. A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  with  Portuguese  name  and  Portu- 
guese features  was  asked  to  represent  this  group  at  a  function  spon- 
sored by  the  governor.  He  replied,  "1  am  not  Portuguese;  I  am 
Hawaiian."  The  Hawaiians  manifest  less  feeling  against  the  Portu- 
guese than  against  the  Nordics ;  hence  the  Portuguese-Hawaiian  can 
adjust  himself  to  the  Hawaiian  group  with  considerable  ease.  If, 
however,  a  Portuguese  hybrid  can  lose  himself  in  the  group  of  north- 
European  ancestry,  he  will  do  so  without  hesitation.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  considerable  group  of  multiple  hybrids  in  Hawaii — those 
with  the  three  to  six  strains.  This  results  from  the  intermarriage  of 
the  several  crosses.  The  triple  hybrid,  Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian, 
is  rather  common.  There  are  other  crosses  such  as  Hawaiian-Chinese- 
Negro,  Hawaiian-Portuguese-Tahitian-Nordic,  Hawaiian-Indian- Jap- 
anese, Chinese-Hawaiian-Tahitian-Nordic.  In  addition,  there  are 
several  crosses  within  the  Caucasian  group.  A  high-school  boy  wrote 
that  his  father  was  Chinese-Hawaiian  and  his  mother  had  Hawaiian, 

II  A  high-school  girl  wrote  that  she  was  part  Hawaiian.  She  did  not  tell  the  ancestry  of  the 
"part,"  but  her  name  was  distinctly  Portuguese.  This  indicates  that  her  father  was  Portu- 
guese. 
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American,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  blood.  These  multiple  hybrids 
are  in  a  situation  which  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  dual  hybrids. 
They  cannot  very  well  attach  themselves  to  any  of  the  pure-blood 
groups,  except  where  there  may  be  a  preponderance  of  a  particular 
strain.  They  tend  to  form  a  group  by  themselves,  or  mingle  more 
freely  with  the  part-Hawaiians  of  all  shades  and  mixtures.  A  college 
girl  whose  father  was  Hawaiian- Chinese  and  whose  mother  was 
German  wrote : 

"Like  many  of  the  other  young  people  of  Hawaii  I  am  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar situation.  In  me  are  bloods  of  the  Hawaiian,  Chinese,  and  Ger- 
man races;  yet  I  have  never  felt  as  if  I  belonged  to  any  one  group.  We 
who  are  so  unfortunately  placed  learn  to  adjust  ourselves.  I  do  not  care 
for  any  group  especially,  though  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any.  To 
prove  this  I  might  say  that  my  friends  are  numbered  among  those  of 
different  racial  groups.  I  do  not  have  any  ideas  on  the  customs  or  prac- 
tices of  any  one  group,  perhaps  because  I  never  felt  as  if  I  belonged  to 
any.  I  have  always  felt  more  at  home  among  people  in  the  same  position 
with  me.  We  have  had  clubs,  groups  or  sets  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  and  we  have  worked  as  happy,  contented  groups.  There  have  been 
very  few  Haoles  admitted  to  our  set  because  they  have  been  considered 
more  or  less  snobbish  and  over-bearing.  The  girls  especially  have  been 
more  so  than  the  boys.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  all  Haoles,  but  nearly  all 
our  youth  of  different  races  hold  that  most  Haoles  are  grasping  and 
snobbish  and  that  we  are  not  of  'their  kind.'  " 

The  hybrids  of  all  sorts  form  a  group  to  themselves.  They  hesitate 
very  little  about  crossing  the  various  ancestral  lines  in  connection  with 
marriage.  A  college  girl  whose  father  was  Indian-Irish-Jewish-Eng- 
lish  and  whose  mother  was  pure  Hawaiian  married  a  man  of  German- 
Irish  descent.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  all  of  these  mixed 
groups  to  draw  closer  to  the  Hawaiians  than  to  any  other  population 
group  in  the  Territory;  the  Hawaiians  form  a  sort  of  magnetic  core 
which  attracts  all  the  hybrid  varieties.  .  .  . 

While  the  multiple  hybrids  mingle  freely  with  the  Hawaiians,  there 
is  considerable  social  distance  between  them  and  those  of  north- 
European  ancestry.  Many  of  them  resent  bitterly  the  attitude  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  white  group.  A  quintuple  hybrid  girl 
wrote : 

"Why  should  color  lines  be  dravni  between  the  language  groups  ?  Are 
we  not  all  human  beings?  God  put  us  all  into  the  world  for  a  purpose 
and  to  be  of  some  use.  Are  we  not  all  Americans  seeking  for  the  same 
goal?  The  white  people  have  been  the  very  ones  to  draw  the  color  line. 
I  have  felt  this  barrier  many  times  in  my  life.  Why  do  the  white  people 
have  private  schools  for  their  children?  Most  likely  your  answer  will  be, 
'To  protect  our  child  from  speaking  incorrect  English.'  Is  not  this  draw- 
ing the  color  line?   How  can  other  nationalities  learn  to  speak  English 
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correctly  if  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  English-speaking  children? 
To  create  a  harmonious  atmosphere  between  the  whites  and  other 
nationalities  is  to  allow  them  to  mingle  with  each  other.  Some  people 
despise  the  people  of  color.  Why?  Because  they  think  that  God  made 
them  to  live  and  eat  while  the  poor  colored  people  were  made  to  slave  for 
them.  All  the  different  nationalities  can  work  in  harmony,  but  the  whites 
cannot.  Maybe  if  they  would  come  down  from  their  'high  horses,'  the 
world  could  be  working  in  harmony." 

The  hybrid  has  played  and  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  life 
of  Hawaii.  He  is  a  marginal  man,  a  participant  in  two  or  more  cul- 
tures, and  in  that  capacity  he  acts  as  an  intermediary.  He  is  an  inter- 
preter, for  he  knows  the  things  and  the  persons  of  the  several  groups 
concerned.  Several  Caucasian-Hawaiians  are  prominent  leaders  in 
the  Territory,  and  they  represent  not  only  the  two  groups  from  which 
they  have  their  origin  but  other  groups  as  well.  At  the  Territorial 
Normal  School  in  Honolulu  practically  all  the  student  body  offices 
are  held  by  mixed-bloods.  If  a  Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian  is  presi- 
dent of  the  students'  association,  all  three  groups  consider  themselves 
represented.  Furthermore,  the  other  groups,  such  as  the  Japanese 
and  Portuguese,  will  be  more  likely  to  give  their  support  to  such  a 
cosmopolite  than  to  a  pure-blood  representative  of  any  one  group. 
Some  Japanese  would  hesitate  in  supporting  a  Chinese,  and  many 
Portuguese  would  draw  the  line  against  a  Japanese. 

In  all  probability,  the  presence  of  a  considerable  group  of  hybrids 
in  Hawaii  has  been  an  important  factor  in  developing  a  situation 
where  race  prejudice  is  practically  absent.  In  the  process  of  fusion, 
some  of  the  characteristic  physical  features  have  been  rubbed  off; 
hence,  they  cannot  be  classified  so  readily.  Had  there  been  only  two 
population  groups  in  Hawaii,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  dominant 
group  to  focus  attention  upon  the  other  and  develop  antipathies,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  direct  an  attack  against  several  pure  groups 
and  the  great  variety  of  hybrids  ait  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

For  some  time  to  come  the  hybrids  will  form  an  intermediate  type 
in  Hawaii.  Gradually  this  group  will  be  enlarged  until  it  will  be  the 
most  important  population  group  in  the  Territory.  .  .  . 

As  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  various  races  are  gradually 
eliminated  through  the  process  of  amalgamation,  the  physical  marks, 
which  have  served  as  badges  of  identificatipn  and  bases  of  discrimina- 
tion, will  gradually  disappear. 

The  intermediate  group,  constituted  of  all  sorts  of  cultural  hybrids, 
is  developing  a  culture  which  is  different  from  that  of  any  single 
ancestral  group.  In  this  marginal  group  at  present  conflicts  and 
fusions  of  culture  are  taking  place.  To  understand  fully  what  is 
going  on  in  the  life  of  Hawaii  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
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acculturation  process  as  it  is  operating  in  the  minds  of  the  hybrids 
who  at  present  are  on  the  cultural  margins. 
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182.   The  Nature  of  Social  Control^ 

The  term  social  control  has  been  used  in  various  senses.  In  a  broad 
way  every  stimulus  acts  as  a  control  over  the  response.  But  the  re- 
sponse is  controlled  in  large  part  not  alone  by  the  stimulus  but  by 
the  effects  of  past  experience  (learned  behavior,  ideas,  beliefs,  values) 
which  come  into  play  in  any  present  situation.  In  sociology,  however, 
the  term  has  come  to  refer  rather  to  those  forms  of  control  which 
groups  exercise  over  the  behavior  of  their  members  or  which  one 
group  exercises  over  another.  In  this  usual  sense,  too,  social  control 
implies  not  only  groups,  but  somewhat  stable  and  organized  groups. 
The  concept  of  control  of  a  group  over  the  individual  is  expressed  in 
the  following  words  of  George  E.  Howard : 

"Now,  what  is  social  control  ?  .  .  .  The  'constraint  of  the  one  by  the 
many' ;  the  'dominance  of  the  individual  .will  by  the  group-will' ;  the 
'ascendancy  of  the  social  consciousness  over  the  personal  consciousness' 
— these  and  similar  phrases  convey  a  practical  meaning  quite  well  under- 
stood. They  signify  a  control,  if  perfect,  which  has  behind  it  the  whole 
weight  of  the  group  or  society,  whether  the  society  be  a  club,  a  trade- 
union,  a  nation,  or  an  alliance  of  nations.  They  imply  an  authority  which 
at  its  best  rests  on  the  free  and  intelligent  choice  of  all  the  psychically 
interacting  personalities  which  constitute  the  society.  It  refers  to  a 
power  broader,  deeper,  more  complex,  than  political  power.  It  means 
a  unity  of  strength  whose  source  becomes  higher  and  purer  as  humanism 
advances.  .  .  .  There  are  many  grades  in  the  quality  of  social  control, 
some  lower  and  some  higher,  according  to  the  source  of  authority  or  to 
the  kind  of  instruments  employed."  ^ 

Sometimes  social  control  is  considered  the  moral  and  legal  forms 
of  domination  and  authority  exercised  by  the  community  and  the 

1  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

2  From  George  E.  Howard,  "Ideals  as  a  Factor  in  the  Future  Control  of  International 
Society,"  Publications  of  the  'American  Sociological  Society,  1917,  vol.  12,  p.  2.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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organized  state  over  the  individual  to  prevent  exploitation,  to  regulate 
competition,  and  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  co-operation  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  good  or  the  community  welfare.  This  is  the 
sort  of  matter  discussed  by  E.  A.  Ross  in  his  Social  Control:  A  Survey 
of  the  Foundations  of  Order  ( 1901 ) .  Other  writers  in  discussing  social 
control  have  dealt  largely  or  entirely  with  the  deliberate  and  conscious 
community  and  political  control  of  economic  relations  in  a  society.^ 

If  we  accept  the  broader  idea  of  social  control  as  that  dealing  not 
only  with  political  or  wider  community  authority  over  the  individual, 
but  with  the  control  of  any  group  over  its  members,  or  of  one  group 
over  another,  we  shall  find  that  a  common  distinction  between  non- 
institutional  and  institutional  control  is  in  point.  Of  these  two  types 
of  control  L.  L.  Bernard  writes : 

"In  general  we  may  distinguish  two  types  of  psycho-social  controls, 
the  non-institutional  and  the  institutional.  The  non-institutional  psycho- 
social controls  are  those  which  are  relatively  ephemeral  in  form,  un- 
standardized,  and  changing  readily  and  rapidly,  as  compared  with  the 
institutional  controls.  These  non-institutional  controls  are  constituted 
of  behavior  patterns  which  are  relatively  loosely  organized  collectively. 
They  are  typified  particularly  by  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  and  transient  con- 
ventional beliefs  and  attitudes  of  all  kinds.  The  institutional  controls  are 
those  types  of  behavior  organization  which  are  relatively  permanent. 
Although  they  change,  they  do  so  more  slowly  and  thus  retain  their 
organization  although  their  content  may  be  gradually  transformed.  The 
forms  of  psycho-social  behavior  which  are  included  under  the  institu- 
tional controls  are  of  two  general  types,  the  subjective  or  relatively  im- 
material and  intangible,  which  are  carried  only  in  the  .individual  behavior, 
and  the  objective  or  material  and  tangible,  which  have  externalized 
existence.  Under  the  subjective  aspects  may  be  included  conventions, 
traditions,  and  customs,  which  tend  to  become  integrated  symbolically 
in  ritual.  The  objective  institutional  social  controls  are  codes,  adminis- 
trative organizations,  and  physical  extensions.  In  the  objective  social 
controls  the  bio-social  and  the  physico-social  elements  often  outweigh 
the  psycho-social,  especially  in  the  administrative  organization  and 
physical  extensions.  In  the  codes,  however,  the  written  symbolical  or  ex- 
ternalized neuro-psychic  content  of  the  psycho-social  environmental  con- 
trols predominates.  Beliefs,  mores,  folkways,  etc.,  are  other  terms  which 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  applied  to  the  less  objective  aspects 
of  institutions."  * 

Both  institutional  and  noninstitutional  forms  of  control,  then,  are 
exercised  through  the  media  of  folkways,  especially  the  mores  and 
public  opinion,  and  through  those  special  institutions  of  collective 
action  which  we  speak  of  as  the  law.  In  a  sense  the  mores  and  public 

3  See  Helen  Everett,  "Control,  Social,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  IV,  pp. 
344-49. 

4  From  L.  L.  Bernard,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  1926,  p.  542.  By  permission 
of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  publishers. 
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opinion  represent  the  noninstitutional  controls,  law  the  institutional- 
ized. And  in  any  case  there  is  always  a  distinctive  interaction  between 
both  forms.  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess  point  out  some  of  these 
interrelations  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"Back  of  every  other  form  of  control — ceremonial,  public  opinion,  or 
law — there  is  always  this  interaction  of  the  elementary  social  forces. 
What  we  ordinarily  mean  by  social  control,  however,  is  the  arbitrary  in- 
tervention of  some  individual — official,  functionary,  or  leader — in  the 
social  process,  A  policeman  arrests  a  criminal,  an  attorney  sways  the 
jury  with  his  eloquence,  the  judge  passes  sentence;  these  are  the  familiar 
formal  acts  in  which  social  control  manifests  itself.  What  makes  the 
control  exercised  in  this  way  social,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  is 
the  fact  that  these  acts  are  supported  by  custom,  law,  and  public  opinion. 

"The  most  obvious  fact  about  social  control  is  the  machinery  by  which 
laws  are  made  and  enforced,  that  is,  the  legislature,  the  courts,  and  the 
police.  When  we  think  of  social  control,  therefore,  these  are  the  images 
in  which  we  see  it  embodied  and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  we  seek  to 
define  it. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  obvious  that  legislation  and  the  police  must,  in  the 
long  run,  have  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Hume's  statement  that 
governments,  even  the  most  despotic,  have  nothing  but  opinion  to  support 
them,  cannot  be  accepted  without  some  definition  of  terms,  but  it  is 
essentially  correct.  Hume  included  under  opinion  what  we  would  distin- 
guish from  it,  namely,  the  mores.  He  might  have  added,  using  opinion  in 
this  broad  sense,  that  the  governed,  no  matter  how  numerous,  are  help- 
less unless  they  too  are  united  by  'opinion.'  "  ^ 

183.   The  Mores  as  a  Form  of  Social  Control 

The  mores  are  those  folkways  which  have  become  particularly- 
sacred  to  a  group,  community,  or  society  because  conformity  to 
them  is  considered  essential  to  group  or  societal  survival.  What- 
ever is  thought  to  be  proper  for  order  and  continuity  of  a  group 
tends  to  set  up  forms  of  expected  or  anticipated  behavior.  The 
matter  is  w^ell  stated  in  the  following  selection. 

Social  conventions,  notions  of  what  is  right,  proper  and  moral,  seem 
always  to  conform  to  what  Gilbert  Murray  calls  the  "normal  expecta- 
tion of  mankind."  What  one  man  expects  of  another  in  a  given  society 
is  what  custom  and  tradition  have  led  him  to  expect.  Where  there 
is  neither  custom  nor  tradition — where  men  are  living,  in  other  words, 
in  a  state  of  nature — social  order  does  not  exist.   The  expectation  of 

5  From  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924  ed., 
pp.   789,   786.     By  permission  of  The  University  of   Chicago  Press,   publishers. 

6  From  R.  E.  Park,  "Human  Nature,  Attitudes,  and  the  Mores,"  Social  Attitudes  (ed.  by 
K.  Young),  1931,  chap.  II,  pp.  37-38.  By  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  pub- 
lishers. 
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mankind  is  naturally  different  for  different  peoples,  and  for  different 
times,  but  whatever  it  is  at  a  time  and  place,  it  constitutes  what 
Sumner  calls  the  mores. 

The  German  word  for  mores  is  Sitten,  and  the  best  definition  of 
Sitten  is  one  that  Sumner  quotes  from  v.  Hartmann.    It  is  this : 

"The  mores  [Sitten'\  are,  before  any  beginning  of  reflection,  the  reg- 
ulators of  the  poHtical,  social  and  religious  behavior  of  the  individual. 
Conscious  reflection  is  the  w;orst  enemy  of  the  mnrp<;  hpnansp  mnrps 
begin  unconsciously  and  pursue  unconscious  purposes,  which  are  recog- 
nized  by  reflection  only  after  long  and  circuitous  processes,  and  because 
their  expediency  often  depends  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  have 
general  acceptance  and  currency,  uninterrupted  by  reflection."  ^ 

Laws,  codes,  and  formal  institutions  are  implicit  in  the  mores  and, 
as  Sumner  says,  "rise  out  of  them"  by  processes  that  are  familiar, 
but  not  conceptually  defined. 

It  is,  however,  the  element  of  obligation  in  the  mores  and  in  laws 
that  gives  them  their  peculiar  character  and  it  seems  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  this  sense  of  obligation  has  its  origin  mainly  in  the  expecta- 
tions which  our  actions,  attitudes,  and  habits  arouse  in  other  persons. 
Once  I  permit  my  dog  to  look  at  me  with  a  confident  expectation 
that  I  am  going  to  throw  him  a  bone,  he  has  established  what  Thomas 
calls  "a  claim"  which  I  may  or  may  not  recognize,  but  which  I  cannot 
fail  to  feel.  .  .  . 

184.   Distinction  between  the  Mores  and  Formal  Law^ 

As  society  becomes  more  complex,  especially  as  secondary 
groups  come  into  being  and  fall  into  competition  and  conflict  with 
each  other,  the  mores,  which  are  usually  based  nn  primary  group 
organization,  often  prove  inadequate.  As  a  result  strain  within 
the  society,  between  individuals,  and  between  groups  of  individu- 
als arises,  and  in  time  more  formalized,  more  rational,  or  more 
conscious  forms  of  control  develop.  Definitions  of  situation  be- 
come standardized,  and  formal  means  of  enforcing  these  are 
worked  out.  It  is  at  this  point  that  law  comes  into  being.  The 
following  selection  points  out  the  distinction  between  the  mores 
and  the  formal  law. 

When  folkways  have  become  institutions  or  laws  they  have  changed 
their  character  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mores.    The 

7  W.  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.  59-60. 

8  From  William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways,  1906,  pp.   56-57.     By  permission  of  Ginn  and  Qjm- 
pany,  publishers. 
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element  of  sentiment  and  faith  inheres  in  the  mores.  Laws  and  insti- 
tutions have  a  rational  and  practical  character,  and  are  more  mechan- 
ical and  utilitarian.  The  great  difference  is  that  institutions  and  laws 
have  a  positive  character,  while  mores  are  unformulated  and  unde- 
fined. There  is  a  philosophy  implicit  in  the  folkways ;  when  it  is 
made  explicit  it  becomes  technical  philosophy.  Objectively  regarded, 
the  mores  are  the  customs  which  actually  conduce  to  welfare  under 
existing  life  conditions.  Acts  under  the  laws  and  institutions  are 
conscious  and  voluntary;  under  the  folkways  they  are  always  un- 
conscious and  involuntary,  so  that  they  have  the  character  of  natural 
necessity.  Educated  reflection  and  skepticism  can  disturb  this  spon- 
taneous relation.  The  laws,  being  positive  prescriptions,  supersede 
the  mores  so  far  as  they  are  adopted.  It  follows  that  the  mores  come 
into  operation  where  laws  and  tribunals  fail.  The  mores  cover  the 
great  field  of  common  Hfe  where  there  are  no  laws  or  police  regula- 
tions. They  cover  an  immense  and  undefined  domain,  and  they  break 
the  way  in  new  domains,  not  yet  controlled  at  all.  The  mores,  there- 
fore, build  up  new  laws  and  police  regulations  in  time. 

185.   The  Nature  of  Public  Opinion^ 

In  a  very  broad  sense  all  social  control  within  a  group  rests  upon 
public  sentiments  and  opinions  or  beliefs.  The  mores  themselves  are 
but  those  sentiments  and  beliefs  and  their  corresponding  actions  which 
are  given  final  societal  or  group  approval.  The  law  is  but  a  more 
conscious,  deliberate,  and  formalized  codification  of  these  sentiments, 
beliefs,  and  practices  backed  by  that  force  or  power  of  the  organized 
community  which  we  call  the  state. 

In  sociology,  however,  we  have  rather  tended  to  consider  public 
opinion  in  a  somewhat  narrower  manner  as  that  form  of  consensus 
and  difference  of  opinions  or  beliefs  within  a  group  which  revolves 
around  some  social  problem.  Public  opinion  may  be  said  to  form 
whenever  an  issue  is  defined  about  which  there  may  be  both  difference 
and  agreement.  Where  dictatorships  exist,  the  official  organs  of  the 
dominant  minority  are  concerned  with  producing  those  opinions  in 
the  masses  which  the  leaders  and  minority  wish.  That  is  to  say,  public 
opinion  in  the  stricter  sense  of  discussion  of  issues  is  limited  to  this 
dominant  minority.  In  the  following  selection  Park  and  Burgess 
discuss  some  important  aspects  of  public  opinion  as  it  develops  in 
modern  societies  where  freedom  of  communication  is  fairly  well 
established. 

"There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  mores  and  opinion.  The 
mores  represent  the  attitudes  in  which  we  agree.    Opinion  represents 

9  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  with  appropriate  quotations. 
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these  attitudes  in  so  far  as  we  do  not  agree.  We  do  not  have  opinions  ex- 
cept over  matters  which  are  in  dispute. 

"So  far  as  we  are  controlled  by  habit  and  custom,  by  the  mores,  we 
do  not  have  opinions.  I  find  out  what  my  opinion  is  only  after  I  discover 
that  I  disagree  with  my  fellow.  What  I  call  my  opinions  are  for  the  most 
part  invented  to  justify  my  agreements  or  disagreements  with  prevailing 
public  opinion.  The  mores  do  not  need  justification.  As  soon  as  I  seek 
justification  for  them  they  have  become  matters  of  opinion. 

"Public  opinion  is  just  the  opinion  of  individuals  plus  their  differences. 
There  is  no  public  opinion  where  there  is  no  substantial  agreement.  But 
there  is  no  public  opinion  where  there  is  not  disagreement.  Public  opinion 
presupposes  public  discussion.  When  a  matter  has  reached  the  stage  of 
public  discussion  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  opinion."  ^° 

In  an  earlier  publication  the  present  writer  has  attempted  to  sum- 
marize the  nature  of  public  opinion : 

"Public  opinion  is  formed  by  verbalized  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  con- 
victions, which  are  essentially  emotional,  and  their  associated  images 
and  ideas.  It  is  formulated  in  a  crisis  when  people  differ  in  their  defini- 
tions of  new  situations.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  or  more  especially 
interested  groups  become  the  'storm  centers'  of  the  discussion  of  public 
issues.  The  wider  public  or  publics  often  remain  in  the  role  of  interested 
spectators,  backing  first  one  group  or  position  regarding  the  issue,  then 
another.  The  weight  of  the  sentiment  of  this  larger  spectator  public, 
however,  usually  plays  the  deciding  part  in  finally  formulating  the 
majority  opinion  or  general  consensus.  [See  Chapter  XXI,  Selection  147, 
on  the  role  of  public  opinion  in  a  strike  situation.] 

"The  amount  of  rational  and  scientific  discussion  in  public  opinion  is 
small,  although  in  special  groups,  of  course,  opinion  is  occasionally  based 
on  fact  and  logic.  But  even  the  public  opinion  based  on  fact  is  usually, 
in  the  end,  incorporated  into  the  larger  schema  provided  by  emotional 
attitudes.  We  circulate  public  opinion  by  conversation  and  gossip  and 
by  various  modern  organs  of  communication,  especially  the  newspaper 
and  radio.  Undoubtedly  in  our  opinions  about  subjects  not  geographically 
near  us,  the  secondary  organs  of  news  and  opinion  are  most  essential  in 
furnishing  the  material  for  face-to-face  discussion  and  comment.  But 
the  newspaper  and  radio  do  not  entirely  create  public  opinion.  Though 
they  arouse  our  prejudices,  myths,  and  legends,  they  themselves  equally 
reflect  the  currents  of  belief  and  conviction  which  are  the  results  of 
direct  social  intercommunication.  Social  interaction  in  public  affairs 
obviously  depends  upon  both  facts  and  their  interpretations;  the  news- 
papers and  other  organs  of  opinion  furnish  us  with  both.  They  influence 
the  direction  which  our  public  opinion  takes,  but  they  themselves  have 
already  been  influenced  by  our  common  attitudes.  In  short,  public  opin- 
ion rises  to  its  highest  intensity  when  as  groups  we  are  faced  with  issues, 
when  our  old  frames  of  behavior  are  breaking  down.     Because  these 

10  From  R.  E.  Park  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  1924  ed., 
p.   832.     By  permission  of  The  University  of   Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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ancient  patterns  are  deeply  engrained  in  us,  it  is  impossible  for  our 
opinions  not  to  be  influenced  by  our  emotional  attitudes.  Finally,  when 
a  consensus  of  opinion  is  attained,  we  may  proceed  to  action  as  a  group. 
And  once  we  have  consensus  or  action  or  both,  new  forms  of  social  con- 
trol begin  to  develop."^^ 


1 86.   The  Need  for  Social  ControP^ 

In  the  following  selection  Ross  discusses  the  need  for  wider 
community  or  societal  control  of  behavior.  He  holds  that  in  what 
we  call  primary  groups  a  certain  "natural  order"  of  regulation 
grows  up,  but  that  as  the  population  becomes  more  numerous  and 
society  more  complex  other  forms  of  regulation  must  arise.  These 
he  calls  "social  control." 

In  complex  cooperation  even  the  willing  need  an  authority  over 
them,  for  success  implies  such  a  delicate  poise  of  numerous  individual 
performances  that  the  Word  must  go  forth  and  with  power.  This 
is  why  warfare,  the  great  primary  cooperation,  is  usually  the  mother 
of  discipline.  .  .  . 

Even  in  peaceful  communities,  the  greater  propinquity  that  comes 
with  social  growth  and  the  greater  intimacy  of  men  in  their  dealings 
and  relations  subject  the  natural  order  to  a  breaking  strain.  Friction 
wears  away  the  good-will  that  prevails  when  men  live  "in  open  order." 
Disputes  multiply  and  with  them  occasions  for  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  .  .  . 

In  every  cluster  there  are  predatory  persons  .  .  .  who  can  no  more 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  another,  than  the  beast  can  enter  into 
the  anguish  of  its  prey,  or  the  parasite  sympathize  with  his  host.  Even 
in  a  free  and  fluid  association  like  the  mining  camp,  there  were  "mean" 
and  "low-lived"  men ;  but  in  an  old  society  these  degenerates,  "sports," 
and  men  of  prey  constitute  a  formidable  fraction.  Now  greater 
propinquity  and  growing  complexity  of  relation  give  this  class  more 
power  to  do  harm.  .  .  .  The  development  of  mutual  aid  and  higher 
forms  of  organization,  therefore,  necessarily  thrusts  upon  society  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  delinquent  class. 

The  simplicity  of  the  mining  camp  or  the  backwoods  settlement  is 
sure  to  vanish.  Society,  at  first  a  direct  association  of  men,  becomes 
a  congeries  of  associations,  and  the  fellowship  bond  dissolves  away. 
As  population  thickens  we  mark  the  genesis  of  sects  and  clans,  each 
of  them  a  natural  community  which  forbids  society  to  remain  a  natural 

11  From  Kimball  Young,  Social  Psychology,   1930,  pp.   580-81.     Slightly  modified  from  the 
original. 

12  From  E.  A.  Ross,  Social  Control:  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order,   1901,  pp.  50, 
51-52,  S3,  54-56,  59,  60,  61.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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community.  The  sect  being  a  true  social  cell  enjoys  a  natural  order. 
It  monopolizes  sympathies.  It  becomes  the  object  of  devotion.  It 
instigates  heroism.  It  has  its  martyrs.  It  has,  in  fact,  everything  that 
society  ought  to  have,  and  yet  is  only  a  segment  or  fragment  of  the 
mass.  Hence  the  antipathies  of  sects  threaten  to  tear  society  to  pieces. 
The  drawing  apart  into  opposing  camps  of  poor  and  rich,  capitalist 
and  worker,  functionary  and  citizen,  civilian  and  soldier,  as  well  as 
the  race  enmity  of  white  and  black,  or  yellow  and  white,  or  Christian 
and  Jew,  summons  society  to  act  or  perish.  The  folk  mass  becomes 
a  dangerous  compound  ready  to  explode  at  a  touch.  Unless  the  all- 
inclusive  group  finds  means  to  assimilate  and  reconcile  its  mem- 
bers and  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  men  into  minor  groups,  the 
social  order  will  be  disrupted.  In  the  struggle  for  order,  therefore, 
the  group  is  not  always  pitted  against  the  person,  the  social  against 
the  individual  interest.  It  is  often  the  big  group  against  the  little 
group,  society  against  the  sect  or  clan.  And  the  danger  is  from  fanatic 
and  sectary,  zealot  and  partisan,  as  well  as  from  the  egoist.  .  .  . 

The  equality  that  gives  homesteaders  or  gold-diggers  a  few  Arcadian 
days  without  bolt  or  bar,  state  or  law,  soon  passes  away.  If  there 
is  any  means  whereby  the  Occidental  with  his  private  property  and 
free  enterprise  can  escape  acute  economic  contrasts,  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  it.  The  pristine  pecuniary  level  gives  place  to  the  steepest 
inequalities  in  reward,  possession,  and  inheritance.  Equality  before  the 
law,  political  equality,  religious  equality, — these  may  delay  but  they 
cannot  stop  the  progress  of  economic  differentiation.  But  with  this 
comes  a  greater  need  of  control.  On  the  different  planes  of  worldly 
condition  arise  classes  within  which  may  form  dangerous  antagonistic 
sects  unless  connective  institutions  are  provided.  .  .  . 

The  private  ownership  of  income-producing  property,  such  as  land 
and  capital,  forces  society  upon  another  dilemma.  Men  are  willing 
to  be  beaten  in  a  "square"  race.  But  how  if  some  must  run  on  foot, 
while  the  prizes  are  snatched  by  those  having  bicycles  or  autocars? 
In  the  issue  of  such  a  race  the  beaten  do  not  heartily  acquiesce.  But 
if  to  appease  them  society  should  manage  productive  wealth  for  the 
common  benefit,  it  would  antagonize  the  strong,  who  feel  that  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  use  their  winnings  in  one  competition  to  insure  their 
success  in  the  next.  The  capable  welcome  all  forms  of  struggle  as 
their  golden  opportunity,  and  their  sense  of  fair  play  is  outraged 
when  they  are  bound  down  under  too  many  equalizing  restrictions. 

Even  beneath  the  fair  exterior  of  competition  lurks  an  antinomy. 
What  seems  more  appealing  than  "a  fair  field  and  may  the  best  man 
win"  ?  But  what  if  the  clubfooted  man  says,  "Why  should  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  good  things  turn  on  the  issue  of  this  particular  form 
of  struggle?   Why  should  speed  be  the  criterion?    That  is  just  my 
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weak  point.  If  you  make  it  strength  and  cunning,  I  can  compete. 
But  I  will  not  enter  this  race  of  yours,  nor  will  I  respect  its  awards. 
It  is  not  fair."  It  is  idle  to  try  to  argue  this  man  over.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
actual  competitive  regime  was  never  devised  by  the  sense  of  justice, 
but  is  a  balance  struck  between  the  aggressive  and  the  conservative 
impulses  of  men.  With  a  people  of  conservative  temper  the  competi- 
tion is  not  too  keen  and  all  who  compete  will  get  something  at  the 
close.  With  a  people  of  aggressive  temper  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
pace  will  be  severe  and  the  prizes  will  be  big,  even  if  they  must  in 
consequence  be  few. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  our  institutions  are  not  shaped  by  any 
one  simple  ethical  principle  that  appeals  to  all  men  who  are  not  bad. 
They  are  called  into  being  to  balance  warring  forces,  and  hence  they 
enclose  hopeless  contradictions.  Neither  the  present  inequality,  nor 
yet  the  artificial,  carefully  protected  equality  of  the  communistic  state, 
can  enlist  the  fair-play  sentiments  of  all.  With  us  the  rebels  and 
recalcitrants  must  therefore  form  a  much  greater  percentage  than 
those  who  made  trouble  in  the  migrant  trains,  the  mining  camps,  and 
the  farm  colonies  of  the  Far  West.  The  social  personality  must  con- 
trol them  if  our  social  order  is  not  to  go  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
A  policy  of  laissez-faire,  not  in  respect  to  law  alone,  but  also  in 
respect  to  education,  public  opinion,  religion,  and  suggestion,  would 
certainly  tend  to  renew  among  us  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in 
northern  Europe  in  the  seventh  century.  .  .  . 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  reap  the  advantages  of  high  organization 
of  any  kind — military,  political,  industrial,  commercial,  educational — 
save  by  restraints  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  the  units  of  a  society 
are  not  reliable,  the  waste  and  leakage  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  friction 
due  to  the  checks  and  safeguards  required  to  prevent  such  loss  on 
the  other  hand,  prove  so  burdensome  as  to  nullify  the  advantages  of 
high  organizations  and  make  complicated  social  machinery  of  any 
kind  unprofitable.  .  .  . 

An  unremitting  control  is  needed,  for  the  moral  habit  of  one  genera- 
tion does  not  become  the  instinct  of  the  next.  The  sermons  preached 
to  our  forefathers  in  the  eleventh  century  would  frequently  fit  us,  so 
little  has  human  nature  changed.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Control  ...  is,  like  sustentation  or  defence,  something  that 
must  go  on  in  order  that  society  may  live  at  all.  Men  and  women  are 
socialized  once  for  all,  but  in  time  the  socialized  units  die  while  new, 
undisciplined  persons  keep  swarming  up  on  to  the  stage  of  action. 
The  equilibrium  achieved  is  perpetually  disturbed  by  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  group,  and  hence  perpetually  in  need  of  being  re- 
stored by  the  conscious,  intelligent  efforts  of  society. 
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187.   Censorship  and  Propaganda  as  Factors  in  Social  ControP^ 

While  censorship  of  a  kind  exists  in  primary  groups — for  example, 
in  neighborhood  or  village  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  leaders 
and  of  the  group  taboos — censorship  is  for  us  today  a  phase  of  social 
control  closely  correlated  with  rapid  communication  and  with  the 
spread  of  interest  to  secondary  relationships  transcending  the  natural 
limitations  of  space.  Moreover,  it  is  linked  with  propaganda  in  that 
the  deletions  left  us  by  censorship  may  be  filled  up  with  manufac- 
tured news  and  opinion  in  the  form  of  propaganda.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  it  is  legitimate  to  treat  these  two  problems  together. 
When  a  person  is  denied  facts  and  opinions  about  a  crisis  in  which 
he  is  interested,  it  is  ever  easy  to  create  a  legend  or  myth  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  left  by  the  omissions  of  the  censor.  People  do  this  more 
or  less  naturally,  but  the  clever  propagandist  directs  the  trend  of  this 
imaginary  and  fallacious  stuff  in  a  manner  which  he  thinks  advan- 
tageous to  his  particular  party  or  group.  This  was  well  illustrated 
during  the  World  War  by  the  activities  of  the  government  propaganda 
agencies,  who  often  worked  in  close  relationship  with  the  censor- 
ship bureaus.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  not  all  propaganda  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  mere  fill-up 
for  censored  news.  .  .  . 

Censorship  is  a  phase  of  modern  social  control,  especially  in  a  time 
of  group  crisis.  As  Sumner  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  mores  center 
about  those  situations  which  are  thought  to  involve  the  survival  and 
welfare  of  the  group.  Infractions  of  the  folkways  may  bring  ridicule 
and  mild  censure,  but  to  break  the  mores  of  the  group  is  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  have  always  found  their  vicegerents  on 
earth  in  the  form  of  group  elders,  medicine  men,  war  leaders,  popes, 
kings,  and  the  democratic  mobs  led  by  the  ever-ready  demagogue  of 
the  time  or  place. 

So  long  as  the  group  is  moving  along  the  usual  road  of  custom, 
attempts  at  suppression  of  speech  or  press  are  slight.  But  when  the 
values  of  the  group  are  called  into  question  by  a  crisis,  be  it  a  war, 
a  religious  or  moral  issue,  or  what  not,  social  pressure  tends  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  insure  group  solidarity.  What  has  been  called 
morale  is  highly  important  for  group  survival,  and  anything  which 
threatens  to  disintegrate  this  is,  for  the  group,  dangerous  and  to  be 
avoided.  A  person  who  questions  the  procedure  of  a  military,  religious, 
or  political  leader  undermines  the  strength  of  the  group.  A  person 
who  exposes  facts  which  run  counter  to  those  given  out  by  the  group 
leaders  is  frowned  upon  and  may  be  subject  to  social  regulations  of 

13  From  Kimball  Young,  "Censorship  and  Propaganda  as  Factors  in  Social  Control,"  in 
Kimball  Young  and  Raymond  D.  Lawrence,  Bibliography  on  Censorship  and  Propaganda. 
1928,  pp.  7,  8-10,   11-13,  14. 
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all  sorts.  A  realistic  novel  or  drama  dealing  with  sex  may  be  thought 
to  injure  long-established  morality. 

So  long  as  people  lived  in  isolated  villages,  with  fairly  stable  social, 
political,  and  religious  forms,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  little 
need  for  censorship  beyond  that  exercised  by  gossip  and  the  mild 
control  of  the  village  elders.  When,  however,  men  began  to  call  into 
question  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  organizations 
under  which  they  lived,  there  was  danger  of  disruption.  With  the 
improvement  in  communication,  with  the  spread  of  democratic  educa- 
tion leading  to  literacy  in  ever  larger  groups  of  people,  with  the 
rise  of  nationalism  and  freedom  of  thought  in  reference  to  theological 
matters,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  time  took  steps  to  re- 
tain their  power.  Thus  it  was  in  1501  that  Pope  Alexander  VI 
issued  his  edict  against  unlicensed  printing  in  order  to  prevent  the 
contagion  of  heresy  against  the  church.  As  Lea  indicates,  the  In- 
quisition concerned  itself  with  censorship  of  printing  as  soon  as  this 
new  means  of  disseminating  heresy  came  into  being.  So,  too,  the 
state  began  to  apply  censorship  in  the  matter  of  criticisms  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  of  foreign  wars,  and  later,  as  in  England,  of 
criticisms  of  parliamentary  procedures. 

Yet,  as  literacy  spread,  as  the  bourgeois  classes  came  into  competi- 
tion with  priestly  and  aristocratic  classes  for  the  control  of  western 
Europe,  changes  occurred  which  have  had  a  bearing  on  our  present 
culture  patterns.  The  doctrines  of  social  contract  and  of  natural 
rights,  the  individualism  of  the  Western  world,  which  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  Protestant  revolt  and  with  the  rise  of  capitalism 
and  its  dogma  of  laissez  faire — all  these  factors  and  others  have 
produced  a  culture  pattern,  especially  in  the  Anglo-American  groups, 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  democratic  society.  ,  .  . 

...  In  times  of  crisis,  especially  in  times  of  warfare  between 
nations,  democratic  practice  seems  unable  to  cope  with  the  factors 
involved.  As  a  consequence  we  tend  to  substitute  a  kind  of  oligarchic 
military  control  for  democratic  civil  procedure.  Military  tactics  seem 
to  demand  censorship  of  military  information.  This  easily  leads,  as 
it  did  in  the  recent  war,  to  censorship  in  the  field  of  political  opinion 
about  the  war.  ...  In  the  late  war,  censorship  touched  every  phase 
of  news  and  opinion.  An  entire  nation  or  group  of  nations  became 
a  large  in-group  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  close  up  even  the  slightest  gap  of  difference  of  idea  or  attitude. 
Public  opinion  in  the  sense  in  which  this  implies  differences  of  opinion 
— and  I  think  we  must  so  conceive  it — practically  ceased  to  exist  in 
many  fields.  Instead  the  whole  population  was  dragooned  into  silence 
and  conformity  in  order  to  insure  national  survival. 
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In  a  less  violent  form  censorship  of  the  moralistic  type  follows  the 
same  general  rule.  Thus,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  the  drama,  painting, 
sculpture,  or  other  art,  censorship  arises  when  the  authorities  or  cer- 
tain minorities  feel  that  the  distribution  or  exhibition  of  unlicensed, 
uncontrolled  materials  will  disintegrate  the  moral  fiber  of  the  populace. 
In  this  instance,  of  course,  the  scene  of  the  divergence  is  intra-group 
rather  than  inter-group,  as  in  the  case  of  open  conflict  between  nations. 
Often,  in  fact,  the  matter  is  a  conflict  between  minorities  in  which  the 
larger  section  of  people  may  sit  in  judgment.  There  are  often  creedal 
and  political  features  involved.  For  example,  religious  bodies  which 
constitute  in  themselves  a  system  of  moral  guardianship  sometimes 
attempt  to  coerce  the  political  officials  to  follow  their  lead  in  art  cen- 
sorship. There  is  in  many  quarters  a  distinct  belief  in  the  need  of 
legal  protection  against  so-called  immoral  art.  This  is  a  cultural 
heritage  in  the  Anglo-American  world  running  back  to  the  Puritan 
contribution  to  democratic  nationalism  in  England  and  America. 
The  technique  of  the  blue  laws  of  the  colonies  comes  to  be  used 
even  today  to  prevent  the  publication  of  books  or  other  material  or 
to  prohibit  the  production  of  plays  or  the  exhibition  of  plastic  or  other 
art.  .  .  . 

Aside  from  the  direct  effects  of  censorship  on  expression  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  or  artistic  ideas,  there  is  an  indirect  pressure  of  signifi- 
cance. I  refer  to  the  threat  of  censorship,  as  it  has  existed  in  many 
countries.  This  tends  to  inhibit  the  publication  of  ideas  and  attitudes, 
or  the  production  of  art,  out  of  fear  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
official  censor.  Tolstoy  .  .  .  remarks  on  this  point : 

"You  would  not  believe  how,  from  the  very  commencement  of  my 
activity,  that  horrible  censor  question  has  tormented  me.  I  wanted  to 
write  what  I  felt,  but  at  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I 
wrote  would  not  be  permitted,  and  involuntarily  I  had  to  abandon  the 
work.  I  abandoned,  and  went  on  abandoning,  and  meanwhile  the  years 
passed  away."  " 

As  Tolstoy  implies,  the  effect  is  largely  unconscious  in  the  end.  Cen- 
sorship, moreover,  may  serve  a  decided  purpose  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  adequate  political  or  economic  institutions.  .  .  . 

In  short,  censorship  is  correlated  with  the  whole  psychology  and 
sociology  of  authority  and  group  survival.  Today,  it  is  particularly 
related,  in  times  of  crisis,  to  our  highly  integrated  social  order.   .   .   . 

In  the  modern  world  propaganda  came  into  common  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,"  an  organization 
for  fostering  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Here  it  was  merely  a  phase 
of  proselyting.  Today,  because  of  the  veiled  and  secretive  nature  of 
propagating  ideas  and  attitudes,  the  word  propaganda  has  come  to 

14  Quoted  by  E.  A.  Ross,  Principles  of  Sociology,  rev.  ed.,  1930,  p.  539. 
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have  a  rather  sinister  meaning.  While  in  a  narrow  sense  it  may  be 
set  off  from  proselyting,  publicity,  and  advertising  as  regards  its 
manner  of  presentation  and  outward  features,  in  a  broad  sense  the 
term  propaganda  is  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  whole  scope  of  chang- 
ing or  promoting  opinions  and  attitudes  through  verbal,  visual,  or 
other  symbols.  .  .  , 

Propaganda  in  one  sense  is  simply  the  reverse  side  of  censorship. 
As  noted  above,  where  censorship  leaves  gaps  in  the  individual's  mind 
about  events,  situations,  and  matters  of  opinion,  propaganda  is  often 
employed  to  fill  in  these  gaps.  At  any  rate,  we  must  look  upon 
propaganda  as  a  positive  rather  than  as  a  negative  device  in  the  control 
of  opinion  and  conduct.  Censorship  is  essentially  repressive  and  nega- 
tive. Propaganda  has  the  psychological  advantage  of  being  distinctly 
positive  in  tone.  Censorship  is  essentially  a  form  of  restraint  and  may 
give  rise  to  tendencies  towards  revolt,  to  throw  off  the  source  of 
repression.  It  is  correlated  psychologically  with  fear,  anger,  and 
instinctive  tendencies  to  pugnacity.  It  arouses  feelings  of  unpleasant- 
ness and  disgust.  Propaganda,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  basis  for  active 
belief  and  action.  It  may  enlist  the  whole  personality  in  attitude  and 
action,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  war.  It  indirectly  fills  the  mind 
with  images,  ideas,  and  attitudes  that  may  affect  the  personality  in 
a  distinctly  satisfying  manner.  It  thus  appeals  to  man's  nature,  when 
well  done,  in  a  much  more  subtle  and  less  conscious  way  than  does 
censorship. 

Like  censorship,  propaganda  may  take  place  at  various  levels  of 
societal  organization.  In  the  primary  group  it  may  take  the  form 
of  vicious  gossip.  It  is,  however,  in  our  present-day  complex  society 
that  propaganda  has  its  greatest  sway.  Since  today  there  is  often 
such  marked  separation  of  people  from  sources  of  news  and  from 
situations  upon  which  they  must  make  judgments,  the  possibility  of 
deliberately  falsifying  and  manufacturing  news  and  opinions  becomes 
increasingly  more  likely. 

The  psychology  of  propaganda  has  been  more  adequately  studied 
than  has  that  of  censorship.  Propaganda  is  related  to  mass  suggestion. 
It  is  directed  toward  changing  the  emotional  bases  of  beliefs,  ideas, 
and  attitudes.  .  .  .  The  veiled,  concealed  nature  of  propaganda  makes 
it  difficult  to  expose.  And  its  influence  upon  the  deep-seated  founda- 
tions of  attitudes  and  ideas  has  often  been  quite  unconscious  for  the 
majority  of  our  people.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  one  must  recognize  the  close  relation  of  propaganda 
to  the  growth  of  legends  and  myths.  The  work  of  Langenhove,  The 
Growth  of  a  Legend  (1916),  which  Lasswell  says  is  itself  a  piece  of 
propaganda,  at  least  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  psychology 
of  legend-making.  By  creating  "pictures"  and  ideas  in  people's  minds 
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about  personalities,  nations,  or  special  groups,  legends  and  myths 
may  be  created  which  are  difficult  for  the  historian  later  to  distinguish 
from  fact.  Guerard's  The  Napoleonic  Legend  (1924)  shows  how 
legends  about  historical  characters  confuse  the  student  of  past  events. 
Likewise,  what  Beard  has  called  the  "Sunday  school"  notion  of  the 
origins  of  the  World  War  is  difficult  to  dislodge  because  of  the 
propaganda  heaped  upon  us  during  those  years  of  conflict.  .  .  . 

Propaganda  also  takes  place  within  a  nation  or  smaller  social  group- 
ing in  connections  other  than  warfare.  Much  of  it  has  political,  edu- 
cational, and  economic  purposes.  Special  economic,  religious,  or  other 
interests  may  come  to  control  the  various  organs  of  opinion  with  a 
view  to  so  coloring  news  and  editorial  statements  as  to  make  of  them 
virtual  propaganda.  Of  course  advertising  is  much  more  direct,  but 
the  work  of  clever  press  agents  is  often  a  type  of  propaganda. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  organs  of  propaganda.  The  news- 
paper, the  pamphlet,  and  the  book  have  been  the  commonest  forms 
touching  our  secondary  social  units.  But  the  motion  picture  and  the 
radio  constitute  two  recent  additions  to  the  printing  press.  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  these  novel  means  of  communication  may  affect 
the  direction  and  methods  of  propaganda,  partially  because  we  do  not 
yet  know  fully  the  psychology  of  the  visual  appeal,  in  the  one  case, 
and  that  of  the  auditory,  in  the  other.  Here  is  another  field  for  in- 
vestigation. There  is  evidence  that  both  these  types  of  communication 
are  in  use  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Since  the  above  discussion  was  written  (1927),  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  amazing  extension  of  propaganda  and  censorship  in  the 
modern  world.  The  use  of  censorship  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
propaganda  on  the  other  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  in  Germany  under 
their  respective  forms  of  dictatorship  shows  conclusively  how  these 
two  forces  operate  together  in  controlling  public  sentiment  and  in 
furnishing  a  foundation  in  myth  and  legend  for  social  control. 
When  the  chief  media  of  communication — printing  press,  radio, 
and  motion  picture — ^are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  group 
in  power,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  which  censorship  and 
propaganda  can  go. 

188.   Communist  Propaganda  and  Mass  Impression  in  Russia  ^^ 

The  present  Soviet  regime  in  Russia  has  undertaken  to  alter  the 
folkways  of  the  Russians  on  many  fundamental  matters.  Particularly 
important  to  their  success,  of  course,  is  the  conviction  on  the  part 

15  Adapted  and  quoted  from  Howard  Woolston,  "Propaganda  in  Soviet  Russia,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1932,  vol.  38,  pp.  32-40.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  the  masses  that  the  rule  of  the  Communist  Party  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  To  this  end  the  ruling  minority  has  used  all 
the  modern  devices  of  education  and  propaganda  to  impress  their 
ideas  and  attitudes  upon  the  Russians.  They  accept  and  practice  the 
principle  that  education  is  indoctrination.  Only  official  newspapers 
are  permitted,  the  schools  are  completely  dominated  by  the  Communist 
theory  and  practice,  and  all  the  informal  means  of  transmission  of 
information  and  attitudes  are  employed  to  one  end :  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Howard 
Woolston  among  others  has  described  this  campaign  of  indoctrination. 
He  says : 

"Upon  arrival  in  the  soviet  republic,  a  visitor  is  struck  by  the  extensive 
use  of  streamers,  posters,  and  signs  announcing  some  proclamation  or 
program  of  the  government.  Public  buildings  and  club  headquarters  are 
decorated  with  red  flags  and  banners.  Open  meeting  places  are  draped  in 
bunting.  Processions  bear  the  national  emblem  and  group  standards. 
These  set  forth  communistic  mottoes  and  slogans.  Perhaps  such  pub- 
licity is  more  marked  in  the  chief  cities  than  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  exuberant  display  of  local  pride  in  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  new  order.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  particular 
means  of  attracting  attention,  and  of  fixing  it  upon  the  domination  of 
the  proletariat.  .  .  . 

"An  impressive  means  of  propagating  communist  beliefs  is  the  use  of 
museums  and  exhibits,  which  are  numerous  in  the  old  capital  and  the  new. 
The  Museum  of  the  Revolution  in  Moscow  is  particularly  interesting  in 
its  method  of  presenting  historic  data.  Popular  uprisings,  from  the  time 
of  early  peasant  revolts  to  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  under  Lenin,  are 
traced  in  sequence  by  means  of  pictures,  documents,  personal  mementos, 
and  schematic  charts.  The  effect  of  such  arrangement  is  to  give  a  visitor 
the  impression  that  the  Revolution  was  not  a  sudden  eruption,  but  the 
inevitable  result  of  expansive  social  forces,  hitherto  systematically  re- 
pressed. .  .  . 

"Another  example  of  the  same  motivation  is  shown  in  the  parallel 
exhibits  of  proletarian  and  bourgeois  culture  in  the  Ethnographic  Mu- 
seum of  Leningrad.  On  the  one  hand  is  traced  the  hard  lot  of  peasants 
and  industrial  workers  until  their  liberation  by  the  Revolution.  On  the 
other  side  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  landlords,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  is  illustrated  by  the  furnishings  of  their  homes  at  different 
periods  until  their  downfall.  The  logic  of  this  skilful  contrast  is  in- 
escapable. It  states  more  clearly  than  words  the  fundamental  text  of 
Bolshevism — the  exploiters  must  be  dispossessed  if  the  workers  are  to  live. 

"The  effect  of  such  exhibits  is  greatly  increased  by  means  of  trained 
guides  who  conduct  groups  of  visitors  through  the  rooms  and  point  out 
the  meaning  of  what  is  displayed.  In  the  Tsar's  winter  palace  classes  of 
school  children  are  shown  the  wanton  luxury  of  the  old  regime.  In  the 
anti-religious  museums  bands  of  working  people  listen  to  a  leader's 
exposition  of  the  frauds  of  priests  and  miracle  mongers. 
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"Directed  excursions  play  an  important  part  in  the  policy  of  enlighten- 
ment fostered  by  the  new  administration.  Visits  to  factories,  monuments, 
and  public  places  are  preceded  and  followed  by  discussion  within  the 
school  and  shop.  Moscow  is  a  permanent  exhibit  for  bands  of  peasants 
who  come  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  wonders  of  the  People's  govern- 
ment, and  return  to  confirm  their  fellows  in  promoting  the  new  order. 
This  type  of  instruction  is  an  excellent  pedagogical  device."  ^^ 

The  schools  in  particular  ofifer  an  opportunity  to  impregnate  the 
masses  with  Communist  ideas  and  habits.  The  precepts  of  Karl  Marx 
and  of  Nicolaii  Lenin  are  emphasized  in  the  schools,  in  public  forums, 
in  all  sorts  of  clubs  and  workmen's  groups.  The  aim  is  the  conversion 
of  not  only  the  Russian  factory  worker  and  peasant  to  these  ideas, 
but  ultimately  the  workers  of  the  entire  world.  Woolston  describes 
one  phase  of  the  matter  in  these  words : 

"In  a  primary  school  in  Moscow  we  were  shown  the  work  in  social 
education.  Among  other  exhibits,  we  remarked  two  maps  of  the  world 
hung  on  opposite  sides  of  a  classroom.  One  chart  was  dotted  with  small 
red  flags ;  the  other  with  blue.  We  were  told  that  wherever  a  strike  or 
revolutionary  movement  was  successful  a  red  marker  was  stuck  in  the 
first  map.  Lockouts  or  repressive  political  actions  were  shown  on  the 
other  by  blue.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  children  are  keen  on  this 
posting  of  scores  and  search  the  papers  for  instances  to  report.  Here  is 
a  suggestion  of  ways  to  interest  youth  in  bigger  games  than  football."  " 

Not  only  the  schools  and  museums,  but  the  stage  also  is  used  effec- 
tively for  propaganda.  The  thrillers  of  the  Russian  theater  today  are 
cast  in  the  mold  of  the  dominant  heroism  and  goodness  of  the  common 
man  and  the  villainy  of  the  bourgeois  and  merchant  or  other  capitalist. 
The  masses  are  developing  a  new  social  myth  of  the  human  drama 
to  suit  the  communist  pattern.   Woolston  remarks : 

".  .  .  We  attended  a  performance  there  in  which  the  heroine  was  a 
street  sweeper.  Her  pursuer  was  the  proprietor  of  a  department  store.  His 
crude  intentions  were  ignominiously  foiled  by  a  dashing  young  workman, 
who  portrayed  a  modernistic  Harlequin.  At  the  climax,  the  stage  was 
filled  with  Little  Octobrists,  who  danced  and  drilled  with  red  flags ;  while 
the  chorus,  dressed  like  factory  hands,  swooped  about  exultantly.  It  was 
a  triumph  for  the  'Poor  Working  Girl.'  "  ^^ 

In  the  same  manner  the  motion  pictures  all  revolve  around  the 
proletarian  revolution  and  around  the  various  economic  plans  of  the 
state.  There  is  an  attempt  to  stimulate  a  participation  or  feeling  for 
a  "continuous  mass  movement" :  "stampeding  crowds,"  "charging 
battalions,"  and  "whirring  machinery."    The  whole  intention  is  to 

16  Woolston,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32,  33-34. 
IT  Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 
IS  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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give  the  effect  of  force  and  collective  motivation.  The  success  of  the 
economic  program  depends  upon  impressing  the  masses  with  a  belief 
in  a  state-controlled  industrial  culture.  On  the  side  of  attitudes  and 
fundamental  principles  this  implies  some  rather  striking  contrasts  to 
capitalistic  culture.  Woolston  comments  as  follows : 

"What  has  been  the  collective  response  to  this  stirring  appeal?  First, 
a  new  orthodoxy  has  been  established.  Marx  is  the  Moses  of  Com- 
munism, and  Lenin  is  his  mouthpiece.  Historic  materialism,  class  war- 
fare, and  proletarian  leadership  are  assumed  as  foundations  of  common 
thought  and  action.  This  attitude  is  held  to  be  the  only  realistic  and 
scientific  way  to  approach  problems  of  modern  life.  Idealism,  romanti- 
cism, bourgeois  morality  are  scorned  as  antiquated  and  absurd  modes  of 
thought.  'Man  is  a  product  of  his  environment.  Institutions  are  forms 
maintained  by  those  in  authority.  Opinion  reflects  the  economy  of  the 
group.'    Such  is  the  latest  revelation  of  truth.  .  .  . 

"The  new  discipleship  entails  acceptance  of  rigorous  conditions.  Sub- 
mission to  decisions  of  party  councils  is  required  of  all  members.  A 
proletarian  background,  a  period  of  probation,  exemplary  conduct,  and 
active  participation  are  demanded  of  candidates  for  political  preferment. 
Even  high  officials  are  not  exempt  from  severe  discipline.  The  exile  of 
Trotsky  for  persistently  criticizing  Stalin's  executive  policy  is  a  familiar 
example  of  such  stern  regulation.  Discussion  of  administrative  details 
is  general :  but  no  one  is  free  to  oppose  the  government.  Political 
offenders  are  still  punished  by  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Spying  is  encouraged.  .  .  .  [The  so-called  political  "purge"  of  1934  is 
another  illustration.] 

"The  communist  idea  of  personal  rights  is  quite  different  from  that 
announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  compact  of  free  indi- 
viduals to  secure  justice  is  not  assumed  as  the  origin  of  the  state.  It 
developed  rather,  we  are  told,  from  domination  by  the  strong.  Civil 
rights  were  gained  by  those  able  to  win  them  from  the  group.  Arbitrary 
free  will  is  a  childish  delusion,  since  man's  behavior  is  determined  by 
reflexes  conditioned  in  society.  Such  views  of  human  nature  make  per- 
sonal preferences  much  less  important  than  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
them.  An  individual  must  fit  into  his  social  environment  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  his  group.  Otherwise  he  is  like  a  loose  cog  in  a  machine. 
Indeed  the  machine  is  regarded  as  a  lofty  symbol  of  human  endeavor, 
and  those  who  serve  it  are  respected  as  priests  of  progress.  .  .  . 

"Since  socialist  ideas  are  of  recent  growth,  they  had  to  be  protected 
from  weeds  of  doubt  by  vigorous  assertion  and  trained  to  early  fruitage 
by  prescribing  simple  lines  of  expression.  That  is  why  popular  treatises 
present  a  series  of  brief,  direct  statements  and  urge  a  sequence  of  definite 
certified  steps  toward  the  new  order.  Communist  leaders  admit  that  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  cannot  be  attained  until  the  masses  have 
had  a  longer  course  of  training  in  collective  action.  Meanwhile,  they 
promote  the  movement  by  the  arts  of  propaganda.  .  .  ."^^ 
19  Ibid.,  pp.  38,  39. 
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Powers  and  Limitations  of  Government  in  Capitalist  Society' 


It  has  often  been  assumed  by  writers  on  the  relations  of  eco- 
nomic life  to  the  political  order,  or  state,  and  to  the  wider  com- 
munity that  the  doctrine  of  "rugged  individualism"  or  of  "laisses 
faire"  or  of  something  called  "individual  liberty"  was  God-given 
and  divine.  Actually,  of  course,  governmental  control  has  always 
come  into  play  whenever  there  occurred  a  conflict  between  war- 
ring economic  interests  which  might  destroy  the  wider  community 
and  state  itself,  or  where  the  exploitation  of  a  weaker  by  a  more 
powerful  group  was  likely  to  produce  conflict,  or  societal  demoral- 
ization. The  state,  in  fact,  may  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  range 
of  power.  In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "Government  does 
noj^op  with  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  as  some 
have  supposed;  it  goes  on  to  serve ^ex^ry  convenience  of  society. 
Its  sphere  is  limited  only  by  its  own  wisdom,  alike  where  repub- 
lican and  where  absolutist  principles  prevail."^  In  the  following 
selection  some  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  powers  of  the  state  in 
modern  capitalistic  society  are  set  forth. 

...  It  is  evident  that  our  economic  constitution  has  conferred 
powers  on  the  government  which  are  very  far-reaching  indeed.  They 
include  measures  for  the  public  health,  social  insurance,  the  protection 
of  the  "social  minimum,"  and  even  a  qualified  wardship  for  the  great 
masses  of  people  of  low-grade  mentality.  The  state  may  control  the 
internal  aflfairs  of  corporations,  provide  for  honest  labeling  and  for 
the  publicity  of  essential  business  facts  almost  without  limit.  It  may 
control  industrial  disputes  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  always  subject 

1  From  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,   1926,  pp.   183-84.     By  permission 
of  The  tJniversity  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 

2  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  State,  2nd  ed.,  1898,  p.  621.    By  permission  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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to  the  freedom  of  the  worker  from  "involuntary  servitude."  Where 
stoppage  of  operation  creates  a  genuine  public  peril  the  force  of 
public  opinion  will  give  public  awards  greater  force  than  they  would 
have  in  ordinary  cases,  resulting  in  a  qualified  power  of  compulsion. 
Such  industries  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  "affected  with  a  public 
interest"  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  continuous  operation,  justi- 
fying whatever  kinds  of  action  are  appropriate  to  this  need,  while 
keeping  them  clearly  distinct  from  the  "public  service  industries"  now 
recognized,  in  which  the  public  interest  is  largely  in  preventing  mo- 
nopolistic extortion  and  the  measures  of  control  are  correspondingly 
different.  The  state  may  promote  the  development  of  trade  ethics, 
may  draw  the  line  between  fair  and  unfair  competition,  and  may  even 
set  minimum  standards  of  quality  in  cases  where  the  consumer  is  not 
in  a  position  to  protect  himself  from  serious  injuries.  It  may  control 
or  take  over  advertising,  assume  responsibility  for  substantially  any- 
thing in  the  field  of  economic  information  and  research,  and  insure  the 
conditions  of  a  healthy  market  in  which  supply  and  demand  may  meet 
in  the  freest  and  most  complete  fashion.  It  may  control  tenures  of 
property  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  continuance  of  a  system  of  private  enterprise.  Any  uncompensated 
costs  or  damages  it  may  undertake  to  prevent,  compensate,  or  repair, 
and  any  "inappropriable  services"  it  may  subsidize,  stimulate  in  any 
other  way,  or  take  upon  itself.  It  may  zone  cities  and  tax  unearned 
increments.  And  finally,  lest  anything  be  left  out  of  the  specific 
enumeration,  it  will  retain  that  undefined  realm  of  the  police  power, 
capable  of  being  extended  to  cover  anything  of  vital  public  necessity. 
Altogether,  the  valid  grounds  of  public  action  are  so  many  and  in- 
clusive that  if  the  state  were  to  act  upon  all  of  them,  stretching  them 
to  their  utmost  reach,  there  would  be  little  of  individualism  left. 
Therefore  if  we  are  designing  a  system  whose  purpose  is  limited  to 
controlling  private  industry,  implying  that  there  is  to  be  some  private 
industry  left  to  control,  we  must  make  some  reservations  and  set 
some  limits  on  the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  government. 

190.  How  the  State  Controls  Industry' 

In  Western  capitalistic  societies,  not  only  have  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  and  other  businessmen,  laboring  groups,  and 
professional  people  worked  out  regulations  for  their  own  groups 
and  formulated  them  in  reference  to  their  relations  with  other 
groups,  but  everywhere  the  state,  as  the  dominant  and  sovereign 

3  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young.  Adapted,  in  part,  from  John  Maurice  Clark, 
"Government  Regulation  of  Industry,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  VII,  pp. 
122-29. 
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force  in  the  community,  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the  interactions 
of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  interests  of  the  total  community 
or  at  least  of  the  majority  as  their  interest  was  defined  at  the  time. 
Even  in  the  heyday  of  laisses  faire  and  individualism  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
some  governmental  regulation  over  economic  affairs  existed.  In 
the  following  article  some  of  the  features  of  state  control  over 
industry  are  described  and  interpreted. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed  a  distinct  distrust  of 
unregulated  private  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  various  institutions  of 
control  arose.  The  church  insisted  on  the  obligation  of  charity,  pro- 
hibited usury,  and  supported  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  just  price. 
The  craft  guilds  regulated  admission  to  the  crafts,  protected  the  stand- 
ards of  workmanship,  and  limited  competition  between  guild  mem- 
bers both  in  purchasing  materials  and  in  selling  their  goods.  In  the 
towns,  markets  were  under  various  rules  to  protect  both  buyer  and 
seller.  And  the  customs  of  the  manor  defined  the  nature  and  extent 
of  dues  and  duties  owed  the  feudal  master  by  his  serfs. 

As  the  national  states  arose  to  replace  the  medieval  units  of  govern- 
ment, new  problems  arose.  Taxation  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant for  the  support  of  the  dynastic  interests  of  growing  national 
states  like  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  as  trade  expanded  and  as 
colonies  were  developed  the  system  known  as  mercantilism  arose. 
The  theory,  in  brief,  centered  around  the  control  of  population  and 
wealth  made  evident  by  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  within  the  na- 
tional borders.  Manufacturing  was  stimulated,  the  importation  of  raw 
products  from  colonies  was  fostered,  and  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured goods  was  promoted.  England  represents  perhaps  the  highest 
development  of  this  system.  In  the  Germanic  countries  industry  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a  more  organic  part  of  the  whole  community; 
emphasis  was  put  upon  efficiency  of  production,  and  the  state  remained 
in  a  more  distinctly  paternalistic  relation  to  industry  than  was  true  in 
England. 

It  was  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  which  finally  brought  about  the  most  amazing  changes 
in  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  western  Europe  and  of 
America.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  its  linkage  with 
private  business  enterprise  were  marked  by  a  growing  belief  in  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  in  the  perniciousness  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence. The  state  had  a  function,  but  largely  a  negative  one,  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  with  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  private  property,  and  with  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  The  nine- 
teenth century  saw  perhaps  the  chief  expression  of  this  theory  and 
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practice  in  England  and  America.  In  Germany  the  older  view  of  the 
state  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  community  was  more  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  culture  with  the  result  that  various  forms  of  social 
insurance  for  the  workers,  control  of  their  working  conditions,  and 
certain  regulations  of  private  business  found  their  way  into  the  law. 
The  success  of  Bismarck  in  undermining  the  trend  toward  socialism 
in  Germany  rested  in  part  upon  the  strength  of  this  ancient  theory  and 
its  practice,  that  the  state  represented  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity rather  than  serving  chiefly  as  a  negative  protector  of  private 
property,  contract,  and  public  order. 

Yet  even  in  England  there  was  never  a  complete  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  complete  individualism.  As  Edwin  Cannan  well  ex- 
presses it : 

".  .  .  To  the  practical  men,  the  precept  'Laissez  faire'  never  really 
meant  'Leave  everything  alone,'  nor  even  'Leave  all  natural  things  alone,' 
but  simply  'Leave  alone  certain  things  which  I  think  ought  to  be  left 
alone.'  The  practical  men  got  their  way  to  a  considerable  extent,  espe- 
cially in  England,  and  therefore  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  'the 
triumph  of  Laisser  faire'  of  the  'Laisser  faire  period,'  and  even  of  the 
supposed  subsequent  'Fall  of  Laisser  faire.'  But  there  never  was  and 
never  can  be  a  State  which  practises  laisser  faire.  The  very  establish- 
ment of  a  State  negatives  a  policy  of  complete  'Let  alone.'  In  primitive 
times  the  demand  upon  the  authority  which  represents  the  rudimentary 
State  is  constantly  for  the  enforcement  of  'good  old  customs.'  When 
the  State  complies  with  the  demand,  it  is  not  letting  alone,  but  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  enforcement  of  these  customs,  which  might  otherwise 
fall  into  disuse  owing  to  violation  by  interested  parties.  Moreover,  the 
enforcement  of  these  customs,  coupled,  as  it  usually  is,  with  neglect  to 
enforce  other  customs,  involves  a  discrimination  which  is  favourable  to 
progress.  It  is  only  the  customs  which  are  felt  to  be  good  which  are 
enforced,  while  the  others  are  left  to  be  violated  by  those  who  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  violate  them."* 

The  liberals  in  England  had  long  agitated  for  regulation  of  working 
conditions,  and  beginning  in  the  1830's  the  first  of  the  factory  acts 
showed  that  the  interests  of  labor  must  not  be  overlooked.  Regula- 
tions of  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  safety  and  sanitation  were 
put  into  effect.  As  the  labor  unions  grew  in  strength,  the  state  had 
more  and  more  to  take  a  hand  in  the  disputes  between  laborers  and 
capitalist  owners. 

So,  too,  even  before  the  problems  of  business  and  industrial  monop- 
oly arose,  the  relations  of  business  and  industrial  interests  themselves 
led  in  time  to  some  regulations  regarding  the  means  and  form  of 
economic  competition.    This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the 

4  Edwin  Cannan,  Wealth:  A  Brief  Explanation  of  the  Causes  of  Economic  Welfare,  1914, 
pp.  90-91.    By  permission  of  P.  S.  King  &  Son  Ltd.,  publishers. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  now  fixes  rates,  passes  on 
the  issuance  of  securities,  the  abandonment  of  old  lines  and  services, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  And  latterly  this  Commission  has 
taken  steps  to  preserve  the  public  carriers  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  other  means  of  transportation  and  of  a  decline  in  financial  sup- 
port of  capital  expenditures  for  such  services. 

From  early  times,  of  course,  the  state  has  been  concerned  with  the 
issuance  and  control  of  currency.  And  as  relatively  unlimited  exploita- 
tion and  consequent  waste  began  to  exhaust  raw  materials,  the  state 
has  stepped  in  with  various  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources :  timber,  oil,  coal,  water  supply,  and  the  like.  So,  too,  as  the 
business  corporation  arose,  it  came  in  for  various  sorts  of  regulation. 

From  all  this,  there  has  gradually  arisen  the  idea  that  the  state  must 
also  protect  the  consumer,  especially  in  our  complex  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  when  the  ultimate  consumer  finds  himself 
without  the  traditional  means  of  protecting  himself  which  he  had  in 
the  primary  community  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  colonial  and 
pioneer  America.  The  control  of  foods,  drugs,  and  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages furnishes  illustrations,  as  do  laws  governing  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  the  zoning  of  cities,  the  regulations  of  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  so  on. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  in  all  these  recent  developments.  The 
just  price,  the  prevention  of  usury,  and  the  regulations  of  goods  in 
the  medieval  period  were  accepted  as  sound  in  practice.  But  today 
the  whole  matter  is  set  in  a  new  framework  of  complex  interdepend- 
ence of  economic  units  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption, 
with  the  result  that  the  problems  of  control  are  much  more  difficult 
to  define  and  to  work  out  in  detail. 

The  modern  system  of  governmental  control  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness may  be  classified  and  analyzed  in  a  number  of  different  ways: 
(i )  as  to  interests  which  it  aims  to  protect;  (2)  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  these  interests  or  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  free, 
individualistic  enterprise  to  produce  the  benefits  assumed  by  the  laissez- 
faire  theory;  (3)  as  to  the  means  of  control  used;  and  (4)  as  to  the 
character  of  the  governmental  agency  used  or  designed  for  carrying 
out  these  means  of  control. 

(i)  The  Interests  Involved:  Governmental  control  is  most  fre- 
quently invoked  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests.  Thus  in  this 
country  we  have  certain  constitutional  guarantees  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  safety,  health,  and  morals.  Other  matters  such  as  effective- 
ness, durability,  and  style  of  products  are  left  to  individual  judgment, 
although  the  need  for  education  of  the  consumer  regarding  these 
matters  is  obvious.  So,  too,  aside  from  public  utilities — in  transporta- 
tion rates  and  conditions,  electricity,  gas,  and  in  some  cases  water  sup- 
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ply — the  price  mechanism  developed  under  free  competition  is  sup- 
posed to  govern  itself. 

The  interests  of  men  as  laborers  are  more  varied  than  their  interests 
as  consumers.  Health  and  safety  regulations  are  now  generally  in 
vogue,  especially  for  women  and  children.  But  there  is  no  common 
agreement  about  the  need  for  high  wages,  nor  regarding  the  problem 
of  variations  in  wages  among  different  laboring  groups  themselves. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  for  the  government  to  set 
minima  of  wages,  leaving  to  collective  bargaining  or  to  supply  and 
demand  the  problem  of  higher  wages.  As  to  stability  of  employment, 
we  are  just  now  struggling  with  this  problem.  There  is  still  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  governmental  regula- 
tion in  this  field.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
masses  have  never  been  so  markedly  the  concern  of  the  state  as  today. 
Certainly  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  correspondingly  large  mass  of 
laborers  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  wealthy  classes.  And  under 
mercantilism  the  masses  of  workers  were  looked  upon  as  objects  of 
exploitation  without  much  thought  of  their  protection.  The  growing 
economic  and  political  power  of  the  masses  and  the  increased  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  are  combining  to  force  further  state  regulations  to 
protect  their  interests. 

(2)  Benefits  from  Free  Enterprise  as  Related  to  Various  Interests: 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  free  enterprise  must  take  into  account 
the  conditions  necessary  to  such  beneficial  operation.  These  include, 
among  other  items,  the  following:  (a)  individuals  able  to  determine 
their  own  interests  both  as  producers  and  consumers,  (b)  individuals 
able  to  organize  their  resources  and  adequately  to  care  for  them  and 
to  protect  and  promote  them  in  bargaining  with  other  groups,  (c)  a 
system  of  personal  and  property  rights  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  to  gain  at  the  injury  of  others,  so  that  every  exchange  must 
be  a  form  of  mutual  benefit,  and  (d)  constructive  competition  made 
possible  by  these  conditions  just  described.  Wherever  any  of  these 
conditions  are  not  present,  the  state  may  legitimately  step  in  to  see  that 
such  benefits  prevail. 

Clearly  many  people  do  not  know  how  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests. Legal  rules  regarding  children  and  women  at  work  are  cases  in 
point.  Also  in  many  relations  of  worker  and  employer  the  former  is 
in  no  position  to  prevent  exploitation.  And  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly recognized  that  conditions  of  poverty  force  the  individual  into 
a  position  of  exploitation  or  pauperism  that  in  the  end  is  detrimental 
to  the  whole  community. 

In  another  field  of  activity,  it  is  clear  that  the  system  of  production 
itself  is  not  able  to  control  the  benefits  nor  the  disasters  resulting 
from  its  operation.   The  evils,  for  example,  of  an  industrial  depres- 
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sion  represent  the  results  of  business  relations  falling  upon  the  entire 
community  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  bringing  damage  suits 
or  collecting  compensation  from  those  who  are  responsible,  even  if 
in  such  a  vast  system  as  ours  any  human  agency  can  be  deemed  "re- 
sponsible." Here  is  an  area  calling  for  governmental  or  other  com- 
munity control  but  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  adequate  means, 
largely  because  we  cannot  yet  define  the  situation  in  rational  terms. 
Monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme  cutthroat  competition  on 
the  other  also  bring  in  their  wake  all  sorts  of  disasters  for  which  the 
state  has  attempted  to  work  out  means  of  prevention  and  control. 
Evidently  to  leave  the  problem  to  competitors  or  to  the  conflict  of 
employers  and  organized  labor  is  not  satisfactory. 

(3)  The  Means  of  Control  Used:  The  methods  of  community  in- 
tervention in  the  economic  life  are  varied  and  present  many  perplex- 
ing problems.  They  range  from  persuasion  such  as  was  attempted 
by  President  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  conferences  with  business  leaders 
in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  depression  of  1930  to  far-reaching  compul- 
sion by  commissions  and  definite  statutory  regulations,  as  in  the  case 
of  public  utilities.  (The  various  emergency  statutes  since  1933 — the 
N.  R.  A.,  A.  A.  A.,  and  so  on,  are  other  cases  in  point.)  Publicity 
is  often  a  powerful  weapon,  and  taxation  has  been  freely  used  to  dis- 
courage certain  predatory  elements  in  business  as  well  as  to  produce 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
may  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  in  the  matter  of  submission  of  the 
problem  to  a  third  party  or  in  the  matter  of  acceptance  of  the  decision. 

The  problem  of  methods  of  control  touches  both  the  conditions 
within  the  industry  or  business  itself  and  the  ability  of  the  consumers 
to  purchase  goods  and  services.  In  this  country,  problems  are  often 
produced  by  the  fact  of  varying  state  regulations,  but  more  important 
is  the  problem  of  failing  so  to  regulate  money  wages  and  other  costs 
of  production  as  to  prevent  a  marked  increase  in  costs  of  living  or  the 
disappearance  of  the  industry  itself  from  the  community.  Often, 
of  course,  improved  efficiencies  in  production  offset  these  increased 
costs  of  money  wages  without  affecting  price  levels.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  that  certain  regulations  of  hours  and  wages  may 
actually  force  certain  industries  and  businesses  into  more  efficient 
hands  with  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  owners  and  to  the  consuming 
public.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  matter  to  steer  a  course  of  sane 
regulation  in  this  maze  of  industrial  processes,  but  it  may  well  be  that 
governmental  regulation  will  produce  more  intelligent  adaptation  to 
community  needs  than  will  self-regulation  by  owners  themselves. 

(4)  Types  of  Governmental  Agency:  The  sorts  of  agencies  used 
by  the  state  to  regulate  industry  and  business  differ  with  the  structure 
of  the  state  itself.     Taxation  agencies,  of  course,  are  everywhere 
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largely  the  same  in  form,  but  in  the  English-speaking  countries  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  develop  administrative  commissions  combin- 
ing executive  and  legal  powers.  Sometimes  these  bodies  are  elected, 
sometimes  appointed  by  executives  such  as  governors  or  presidents 
or  prime  ministers,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  body.  Some- 
times these  commissions  are  made  up  of  representatives  of  indus- 
trial owners,  of  labor  unions,  and  of  the  state  representing  the 
community.  The  particular  form  of  commission  naturally  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  situation  to  be  controlled.  The  regulation  of  public 
utilities  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  state  commissions.  The 
settlement  of  employee-employer  disputes  may  rest  with  commissions 
set  up  by  the  state  but  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  conflicting 
interests  and  the  state  itself. 

In  the  United  States  the  whole  problem  of  agencies  of  control  is 
bound  up  with  the  dual  system  of  government,  state  and  federal. 
Two  important  matters  have  to  do  with  that  indefinite  source  of 
compulsion  called  "police  power,"  and  with  that  elastic  concept,  "due 
process  of  law."  Police  power  is  really  the  residue  of  powers  left 
over  to  the  states  which  are  not  specifically  set  down  in  the  federal 
constitution  and  its  amendments — including  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Yet 
the  courts  have  permitted  an  amazing  extension  of  federal  power  in 
terms  of  public  morals  and  protection  of  property.  The  trend  in  some 
quarters  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  the  late  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  been  to  define  police  power  in  terms  of  settled 
and  strong  public  convictions  on  any  vital  issue.  This  would  make 
police  power  the  child  of  public  opinion  in  an  ever- widening  circle  of 
influences.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  not  yet  the  law  of  the  land, 
although  certain  court  decisions  tend  to  support  this  view.^ 

Direct  regulation  of  services  and  prices  is  more  easily  developed 
in  those  enterprises  which  are  "affected  with  a  public  interest."  Such 
are  natural  monopolies,  those  industries  and  businesses  which  touch 
almost  the  entire  community,  and  a  widening  penumbra  of  others 
which  are  coming  to  be  so  conceived.  Here  price  regulations  and  other 
such  devices  have  been  common,  but  again  the  positive  power  to 
enforce  the  rendering  of  economic  services  is  hedged  about  with  espe- 
cially narrow  limitations.  The  courts  have  often  been  loath  to  inter- 
pret the  statutes  and  the  constitutional  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  marked  extension  of  such  controls. 

The  force  of  modern  governmental  control  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  go  is  well  brought  out  under  wartime  conditions.  During  the 
World  War  the  governments  of  belligerents  practically  took  over  the 

5  The  best-known  statement  of  this  doctrine  supported  by  Holmes  and  others  is  as  follows : 
"It  [the  police  power]  may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  or  held  by  the 
prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  preponderant  opinion  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  neces- 
sary to  the  public  welfare."  See  Noble  State  Bank  v.  Haskell,  219  U.  S.,  104.  On  police 
power,  see  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,  1926,  pp.  193-98. 
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control  of  all  the  major  industries  which  bore  upon  success  at  arms. 
Hours  of  work,  wages,  prices,  profits,  production,  and  distribution 
were  all  regulated.  In  other  fields  of  business  and  industry,  how- 
ever, there  was  often  no  such  control.  Profiteering,  for  example, 
often  occurred  in  the  industries  of  those  nonessentials  which  had 
little  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  war.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
must  guard  against  assuming  that  the  special  conditions  of  a  national 
crisis  like  a  war  must  necessarily  set  the  pattern  for  regulations  in 
times  of  peace.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  we 
must  not  so  cripple  individual  initiative  and  profit  making  as  to  destroy 
the  system  itself.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  just  where  govern- 
mental regulation  should  cease,  especially  in  a  time  when  there  is  an 
ever-widening  area  of  economic  activities  which  do  seem  to  impinge 
upon  the  pubHc  good. 

The  chief  substitute  for  governmental  control  has  been  govern- 
mental operation.  In  matters  of  public  carriers  and  communication 
such  operation  has  been  effective  for  decades.  This  is  true  in  most 
European  countries.  Sometimes  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion are  effective  where  the  state  can  secure  capital  cheaply  and  where 
operating  methods  are  simple  or  highly  standardized.  Moreover,  in 
undertaking  new  industrial  developments,  governments  have  often 
subsidized  private  enterprise  rather  than  attempting  to  own  and  con- 
trol it  directly.  There  has  been  increasing  agitation  in  many  coun- 
tries to  place  certain  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  on  the  theory  that  doing  so  will  remove  the 
temptation  of  private  owners  to  anticipate  large  profits  by  fostering 
international  warfare. 

For  the  most  part  governmental  control  has  justified  itself  in  coun- 
tries still  under  the  system  of  private  property  and  private  profit. 
Yet  in  these  same  countries  the  frontiers  of  control  are  constantly 
expanding,  both  in  number  of  industries  and  businesses  under  regu- 
lation, and  in  geographic  extent.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards 
international  economic  regulations  and  agreements  designed  to  pre- 
vent economic  disaster  to  various  nations  and  also  perhaps  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  conditions  favoring  international  conflict. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
far  from  the  end  of  our  system  of  governmental  regulation.  So  long 
as  we  have  periodic  economic  depressions,  long  years  of  unemploy- 
ment for  millions,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards  of  living 
and  the  loss  of  character  and  morale  among  our  people,  we  are  bound 
to  see  the  state  attempt  by  various  means  to  improve  conditions  and 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  cyclic  disasters  to  our  economic  and 
hence  to  our  political  and  social  life.  (See  Chapter  XXIX,  Selections 
208  and  209,  on  the  New  Deal.) 
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191.   The  Informal,  Nongovernmental  Codes  in  Labor  Groups^ 

On  its  most  positive  side  the  code  of  labor  is  one  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  help  and  support.  First,  perhaps,  comes  mutual  help  in  time 
of  sickness  or  other  need — the  workers  do  far  more  for  each  other 
than  other  classes  do,  and  their  mutual  help  means  more  in  terms  of 
sacrifice  than  the  charity  of  the  w^ealthy.  Next  comes  the  rule  of 
sticking  together  in  any  dispute  with  the  employer,  in  particular,  the 
duty  of  walking  out  when  a  strike  is  called  and  staying  out  till  it  is 
ended,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  The  strike  is  definitely  a  moral 
phenomenon,  calling  on  the  striker  to  disregard  his  personal  and  im- 
mediate financial  interest  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  the  aims  of  the 
group.  .  .  .  Some  degree  of  mutual  help  between  unions  is  also  a 
part  of  the  code,  though  in  this  matter  there  is  no  definite  obligation. 

Another  large  part  of  the  code  is  concerned  with  not  doing  too 
much  work.  Attitudes  on  this  matter  are  so  various  that  no  short 
summary  can  do  them  justice.  Almost  universal  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  pace-setter — the  fast  worker  who  earns  so  much  at  pre- 
vailing piece-rates  that  the  rates  are  cut  and  the  rest  of  the  force  has 
to  work  harder  to  make  the  same  living  as  before.  Fairly  general  is 
an  informal  resistance  to  doing  more  in  a  day  than  a  mediocre  worker 
can  easily  do.  This  may  be  fortified  by  the  philosophy  of  making  the 
work  go  around  and  not  working  one's  self  or  others  out  of  a  job — 
a  philosophy  which  may  be  based  upon  mistaken  notions  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  which  is  a  natural  "defense  reaction"  to  the  evil  of 
unemployment  and  is  not  without  its  moral  elements.  A  better  means 
to  this  same  end,  of  course,  is  a  definite  arrangement  by  which  all  go 
on  part-time  to  save  some  from  being  laid  off.  Where  the  shortage 
of  work  is  temporary,  this  is  the  logical  adjustment. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  unions  undertake  to  insure  the  doing  of 
good  and  adequate  work  by  their  members.  And  it  is  quite  general 
to  take  pride  in  being  a  good  workman ;  that  is,  in  being  able  to  do  a 
good  day's  work,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  being  willing  to  do 
it  for  any  given  employer  or  for  employers  in  general.  .  .  . 

Another  article  of  the  code  is  that  a  striker  has  a  right  to  his  job. 
Most  workers  prefer,  other  things  being  equal,  not  to  take  a  position 
made  vacant  by  a  strike,  and  the  professional  strike-breaker  is  an 
outcast.  It  is  because  they  believe  in  this  right  so  firmly  that  many 
have  thought  violence  justified  in  defense  of  it — just  as  the  holder 
of  legally  recognized  property  rights  has  violence  at  his  disposal  for 
their  protection.  True,  the  very  fact  that  this  right  cannot  be  pro- 
tected without  violence  is  an  admission  that  it  is  not  universally  recog- 

6  From  John  Maurice  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business,   1926,   pp.   245-47.    By  permission 
of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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nized;  but  by  this  test  even  private  property  rights  would  be  found 
wanting.  While  one  criterion  of  the  general  belief  in  this  right  is  the 
extent  to  which  laborers  in  general  respect  it  under  no  compulsion 
but  the  moral  force  of  peaceful  picketing,  this  test  is  too  exacting  to 
be  fair.  Peaceful  picketing  has  some  effect,  but  does  not  afford  the 
protection  to  which  strikers  feel  they  have  a  right. 

Underlying  this  theory  of  the  laborer's  property  right  to  his  job 
are  implied  theories  of  competition  and  of  wages.  It  is  not  right,  in 
labor's  code,  for  labor's  livelihood  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  unemployed  man  in  the  street.  Thus  labor  rejects  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  its  most  unmitigated  form,  though  the 
economic  implications  of  this  rejection  have  not  been  fully  worked 
out  by  labor  or  by  any  other  group.  The  worker  asserts  a  right  to 
a  living  wage,  and  as  much  more  as  industry  can  afford  to  pay.  These 
are  undoubtedly  some  of  the  things  which  lie  back  of  the  oft-repeated 
formula  that  "labor  is  not  a  commodity."  This  may  be  taken  to  mean, 
further,  that  the  labor  market  is  a  moral  phenomenon ;  that  the  stand- 
ards of  a  competitive  market  for  commodities  should  not  be  applied 
to  it ;  and  that  labor  itself  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  greater 
degree  of  control  over  it  than  would  be  permissible  for  producers 
marketing  commodities  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 

One  of  the  very  important  phases  of  labor  ethics  is  the  code  of  the 
labor  leader.  The  legitimate  financial  rewards  of  his  position  are  in- 
significant, and  he  can  always  make  more  money  by  being  false  to 
his  trust  and  engaging  in  industrial  blackmail,  or  taking  bribes.  If 
labor  is  to  have  the  leadership  it  needs,  the  leaders  must  be  ready 
to  resist  all  opportunities  to  leave  the  ranks  of  labor  and  become  sal- 
aried officials  or  business  men.  Many  able  men  have  been  lost  to  the 
labor  movement  by  this  route,  but  some  have  refused  to  be  tempted. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  code  of  the  really  good  labor  leader 
calls  for  heavier  economic  sacrifices  than  any  we  have  yet  consid- 
ered, and  it  should  be  no  source  of  wonder  if  the  average  level  of 
performance  is  far  from  ideal.  All  the  more  credit  that  the  move- 
ment is  able  to  show  as  large  a  percentage  of  intelligence  and  integrity 
as  it  does. 


192.   The  Better  Business  Bureau  as  a  Form  of  Self-Government  in 

Business'' 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  idea  originated  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
at  an  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  held  in  Boston,    Advertising  men  from  all  over  the  country 

7  From  John  Richardson,  "Business  Policing  Itself  through  Better  Business  Bureaus,"  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  Oct.,  1930,  vol.  9,  pp.   69-70,  71,  72,  73,  76.    Reprinted  by  permis- 
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gathered  to  discuss  their  advertising  problems.  It  developed  that  their 
greatest  problem  was  how  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  public 
to  advertising.  This,  they  decided,  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  vast  amount  of  fraudulent  advertising  which 
at  that  time  dominated  the  columns  of  many  publications.  .  .  . 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  problem  and  report 
back  to  the  Conference  in  Baltimore  the  following  year.  As  a  result 
of  their  report,  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence to  direct  their  activities  against  fraudulent  advertising.  The  com- 
mittee was  given  the  name  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee. 
This  action  by  the  advertising  industry  was  one  of  the  first  steps  on 
the  part  of  industry  to  police  itself.  .  .  .  Within  recent  years  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  has  been  reorganized  into  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  which  is  now  a  separate  and  independent 
corporation  supported  by  various  business  interests  to  conduct  Better 
Business  work. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  confined  its  activities  to  fraudu- 
lent advertising  of  national  character.  Communities  faced  with  the 
same  problems  locally  organized  local  associations  to  tackle  the  local 
problems.  These  local  associations  were  called  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus and  to  date  are  in  active  operation  in  45  communities.  In  each 
instance  they  are  separate,  independent  corporations  organized,  sup- 
ported, and  directed  by  the  business  interests  of  the  community. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  have  long  ceased  to  confine  their  work  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  movement  was  started.  Activities  were 
originally  confined  to  fraudulent  advertising.  The  work  now  includes 
misleading  or  questionable  advertising  and  selling.  It  also  includes 
educational  and  preventive  activities  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
fraud  or  deceit. 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  was  organized  in  1922  by  a 
group  of  leading  business  men  for  the  following  purposes  : 

"The  objects  of  the  corporation  are  the  furthering  and  promoting  of 
honesty,  truthfulness,  and  dependability  in  advertising,  merchandising 
and  in  all  business  methods  and  practices,  and  fair  competition  in  trade 
and  business,  thereby  increasing  public  confidence  in  advertising,  sales- 
manship and  business  methods  and  practices  generally,  and  to  do  all 
lawful  things  to  attain  said  objects  and  purposes." 

The  Boston  Bureau  has  three  divisions,  the  Merchandise  Division, 
the  Financial  Division,  and  the  Extension  Division. 

The  Merchandise  Division  aims  to  encourage  public  confidence  in 
honest  and  legitimate  business  and  to  discourage  dishonest  business 
methods.  It  works  for  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  standards  of 
advertising  and  selling  fair  to  dealers  and  consumers.  .  .  . 
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The  Financial  Division  of  the  Bureau  builds  up  a  practical  defense 
against  fraudulent  stock  promoters,  who,  it  is  estimated,  have  been 
taking  one  to  two  billion  dollars  yearly  from  the  public.  There  are 
three  phases  of  this  preventive  work:  the  operation  of  the  "Before 
You  Invest — Investigate"  plan  of  the  Bureau ;  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  with  the  federal,  state,  county,  and  local  authorities;  and 
the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  Bureau.  .  .  . 

Information  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  reports. 
These  reports  contain  facts  which  are  indicative  as  to  whether  the 
offerings  are  speculations  or  frauds.  These  reports  are  distributed 
through  banks,  statistical  departments  of  reputable  brokerage  con- 
cerns, investment  services  and  factories.  .  .  . 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  Bureau  employs  five  mediums  of 
publicity:  regular  radio  broadcasting;  "Weekly  Service  Messages" 
run  in  the  form  of  advertisements  in  co-operating  publications,  car 
cards,  bill-boards,  etc. ;  special  news  releases  to  newspapers ;  weekly 
posters  for  employee  bulletin  boards;  and  speakers  at  public  meet- 
ings and  gatherings.  .  .  . 

The  publicity  is  both  informative  and  of  an  educational  nature.  It 
reaches  a  large  number  of  the  people.  Over  4,000  two-colored  illus- 
trated posters  are  sent  out  each  week  to  places  of  large  employment 
for  display  on  employee  bulletin  boards.  These  posters  not  only  relate 
to  specific  types  of  schemes  but  in  many  instances  are  of  constructive 
and  educational  nature.  They  educate  the  public  in  self -protection  by 
forcefully  presenting  facts  on  finance  and  merchandise. 

That  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  of  value  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  business  concerns  which  are  members.  From  less 
than  100  members  in  1923,  our  roll  has  grown  to  over  600  this  year. 
There  are  very  few  withdrawals.  The  budget  has  increased  from  less 
than  $25 ,000  a  year  to  well  over  $60,000.  .  .  . 

Trade  associations  have  done  excellent  work  in  many  directions. 
There  are,  however,  many  lines  of  business  where  they  exist  and  yet 
in  which  their  members  feel  that  a  Better  Business  Bureau,  compris- 
ing members  in  different  fields  of  trade,  can  act  more  effectively  in 
curbing  bad  practices  than  can  the  trade  association  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Boston  there  is  a  Retail  Trade  Board,  a  most  progressive 
and  efficient  trade  association  which  includes  in  its  membership  a 
number  of  the  leading  retail  concerns.  This  association  performs 
certain  well-defined  functions,  but  its  members  are  also  among  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  Bureau,  and  leave  to  the  Bureau  the  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  the  business  practices  of  their  trade.  The  in- 
vestment bankers  have  their  own  associations,  but  look  to  the  Bureau 
to  prevent  fraud  and  questionable  practices  in  stock  selling.    These 
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and  scores  of  other  trade  associations  in  Boston  look  to  the  Bureau 
to  perform  this  specialized  task.  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  proper  to  summarize  the  effect  of  the  Bureau  work 
on  business  as  follows : 

1.  It  helps  to  reduce  unfair  competition  and  to  promote  good  will 
among  legitimate  competitors ; 

2.  It  tends  to  lower  selling,  and  especially  advertising,  costs  by 
increasing  public  confidence  in  advertising; 

3.  It  helps  to  educate  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  the  integ- 
rity of  purpose  and  practice  of  honest  business ; 

4.  It  increases  the  financial  resources  available  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  investment  by  promoting  thrift  and  by  reducing  fraud,  in 
both  the  merchandise  and  financial  fields ; 

5.  It  gives  the  employer  an  additional  opportunity  to  be  of  recog- 
nized service  to  his  employees.  .  .  . 

In  1929  the  Merchandise  Division  handled  over  1,100  complaints 
for  individual  members  of  the  public,  as  against  193  in  1923.  In  the 
same  year  the  Financial  Division  made  a  total  of  over  12,000  reports 
in  response  to  inquiries  as  compared  with  598  in  1923.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.  Letters  from  members  of  the  public  indicate 
that  it  is  appreciated. 

Over  150  publications  were  co-operating,  in  1929,  in  printing  Bu- 
reau advertisements  without  charge,  as  compared  with  20  in  1926, 

193.  A  Summary  of  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Selected  Professional 
Codes  in  the  United  States^ 

The  following  selection  brings  together  the  essential  features 
of  twelve  professional  organizations  whose  codes  are  fairly  typical 
of  the  self-governing  machinery  set  up  by  professional  and  busi- 
ness groups  in  this  country. 

This  .  .  .  [is]  a  brief  summary  of  the  preceding  "case  studies"  of 
professional  organizations.  It  sets  forth :  ( i )  the  kinds  of  social  sit- 
uations out  of  which  codes  have  grown;  (2)  the  types  of  codes;  (3) 
the  mechanisms  of  the  organizations,  including  an  analysis  of  types 
of  organizations  in  terms  of  the  techniques  of  social  control;  (4) 
differentiation  of  techniques  of  control  by  types  of  situations  faced 
and  by  types  of  organizations;  (5)  evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of 
codes,  including  the  apparent  influences  of  type  of  code  and  type  of 
organizations  upon  the  degree  of  control. 

8  From  Benson  Y.  Landis,  Professional  Codes:  A  Sociological  Analysis  to  Determine  Applica- 
tions to  the  Educational  Profession.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions 
to  Education  No.  267,  1927,  pp.  83,  84-85,  92-93.  By  permission  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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Kinds  of 
Offenses 
Reported 

Not  reported. 
(Complaints 
are  received.) 

Perjury,  convert- 
ing money  of 
client,  grand 
larceny,  extor- 
tion,   misrep- 
resentation to 
client  (and 
others  over 
long  period). 

0 

1 

4) 

-3 

'°  a 

3-2 
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'S.S 

03   3 
.3   03 

SO 

4) 

Publicity  for  the  code,  con- 
ducts a  "Legal  Ethics  Clin- 
ic" in  which  committee  ren- 
ders   decisions,    investiga- 
tion, discipline. 

Publicity  for  the  code,  profes- 
sional ethics  committee  ren- 
ders advice,  alleged  offenses 
investigated,      disciplinary 
proceedings  begun. 

Informal   discussion   in  local 
medical   society,   board   of 
censors    hears    complaints, 
investigates  and  disbars 
from  society. 

Gives  publicity  to  decisions  of 
Practice  Committee  on 
cases,  editorials  in  journal, 
has  judiciary  committee. 

3 

.«.2 
o  -JJ 

4>    N 
c^  03 

O 

Approximately 
30  per  cent  of 
the  profes- 
sion, admis- 
sions commit- 
tee approves 
candidates. 

Approximately 
25  per  cent  of 
the  profession, 
admissions 
committee 
approves  can- 
didates. 

Approximately 
60  per  cent  of 
the  profession, 
county   socie- 
ties are  local 
units  for  edu- 
cation and  dis- 
cipline. 

Large,    embrac- 
ing  all   t3T)es 
of  engineers, 
national  or- 
ganization. 

1^ 

Uses  code  of 
American  Bar 
Association  as 
general  guide, 
assembles  its 
own  prece- 
dents. 

Uses  code  of 
American  Bar 
Association 
as  general 
guide,   as- 
sembles its 
own  prece- 
dents. 

Long  document, 
includes  both 
specific    rules 
and  general 
principles. 

Short,    contains 
only  general 
principles. 

T3 

Collections  of 
cases  of  ap- 
proved and 
disapproved 
practices. 

Collections  of 
cases  of  ap- 
proved and 
disapproved 
practices. 

Principles  of 
medical  ethics, 
long  develop- 
ment,  first 
code    1848, 
second  191 2. 

By  code,  applied 
to     situations 
by  decisions 
of  a  "Practice 
Committee." 

Types  of  Situations  of 

Concern  to  Members 

of  the  Profession 

Relations     of     lawyers     and 
judge,   relations  of  lawyer 
and  client,  relations  of  law- 
yer and  public,  relations  of 
colleagues. 

Relations  of  lawyer  and  judge, 
relations    of    lawyer    and 
client,   relations  of  lawyer 
and  public,  relations  of  col- 
leagues. 

Relations    of    physician    and 
patient,    relations    of    col- 
leagues, relations  of  family 
physician  and  speciaUst,  re- 
lations   of    physician    and 
pharmacist,  relations  of 
physician  and  public. 

Relations  of  engineer  and  cli- 
ents, relations  of  engineer 
and  public,  relations  of  col- 
leagues. 

Name  of 
Organization 

New  York  Coun- 
ty Lawyers' 
Association. 

Bar    Association 
of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

American    Med- 
ical   Associa- 
tion. 

American    Asso- 
ciation of  En- 
gineers. 
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[Tables  lO-A,  lo-B,  and  lo-C]  present  a  comparison  of  some  aspects 
of  the  organizations  studied.  .  .  .  [They  give]  data  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  and  must  obviously  be  regarded  as  incomplete.  .  .  . 

Effectiveness  of  Codes 

There  are  obviously  two  aspects  of  the  evidences  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  professional  codes.  The  first  has  to  do  with  testimony  as 
to  observance.  A  well- formulated  article  in  a  code  which  is  approved 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  may  be  well  observed,  and 
testimony  from  leaders  and  members  about  this  observance  may  indi- 
cate its  effectiveness.  ,  .  .  The  second  aspect  has  to  do  with  docu- 
mentary evidences  as  to  enforcement  of  the  code,  once  it  has  been 
adopted.  Enforcements,  as  the  studies  reveal,  are  very  infrequent.  Only 
five  of  the  twelve  groups  studied  ever  attempt  enforcement  of  their 
code.  A  rough  grouping  of  the  organizations,  according  to  the  evi- 
dences of  degree  of  control,  may,  however,  be  made  as  follows : 

1.  In  three  organizations,  the  testimony  of  those  consulted  indi- 
cates, at  least  compared  with  the  other  groups  studied,  a  high  degree 
of  control — those  among  architects,  accountants,  and  realtors.  The 
first  two  have  attained  to  this  control  among  a  small  proportion  of 
the  most  prosperous  members  of  the  profession.  The  realtors  in 
the  one  city  studied  have  achieved  control  among  practically  all  the 
members  of  the  group. 

2.  In  two  professional  groups  there  is  evidently  control  over  some 
professional  relations  dealt  with  in  the  code,  but  there  is  doubt  about 
others  mentioned — the  organizations  among  physicians  and  lawyers. 

3.  The  other  organizations  are  still  struggling  for  control  over  pro- 
fessional relations,  or  have  made  little  attempt  at  it  and  furnish  less 
evidence  of  observance  than  those  mentioned  in  (i)  and  (2).  Their 
codes  are  as  yet  largely  general  principles  which  may  be  variously 
interpreted  by  individuals,  or,  if  the  code  contains  specific  definitions, 
agencies  of  social  control  have  not  yet  been  so  well  developed. 

The  cases  studied  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  any  sta- 
tistical correlation  between  type  of  code  and  degree  of  control  or 
between  type  of  organization  and  degree  of  control.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  effective  control  has  been  attained  in  a  highly  inte- 
grated organization  with  developed  mechanisms  of  control,  which  has 
a  code  made  up  largely  of  specific  rules. 

The  outstanding  thing  in  this  study  of  the  experiences  of  these 
groups  is  that  there  are  varying  ideas  as  to  the  functions  of  code- 
making,  various  methods  of  making  codes  effective,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  good  evidences  of  results.  There  is  wide  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  a  code  is — whether  it  should  consist  of  observable 
rules  and  standards  or  of  remote  ideals.  Among  the  twelve  organiza- 
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tions  studied,  six  may  be  said  to  have  made  some  progress  in  develop- 
ing specific  standards,  in  setting  up  agencies  of  control,  in  securing 
some  observance  and  in  presenting  some  evidences  of  enforcement 
— the  organizations  among  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  accountants, 
realtors,  and  art  directors.  Code-making  is  thus  far  largely  an  attempt 
at  setting  up  professional  standards.  It  has  not  yet  performed  many 
important  functions.  Codes  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  even  in  the 
older  organizations  among  lawyers  and  doctors,  formulations  of  vague 
idealism,  largely  evidences  of  wishful  thinking.  The  tasks  of  devel- 
oping standards  have  not  yet  been  approached  with  thoroughness  and 
with  regard  for  the  factors  that  enter  into  group  control.  Profes- 
sional organizations,  in  addition  to  being  addicted  to  formulations  of 
vague  idealism,  are  also  sometimes  large  organizations,  with  infre- 
quent contacts  between  members,  and  are  unsuited  for  establishing 
controls. 
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Social  Control  and  Personal  Demoralization 


194.   Nature  of  Social  (i.e..  Cultural)  Disorganization^ 

Just  as  group-organization  embodied  in  socially  systematized 
schemes  of  behavior  imposed  as  rules  upon  individuals  never  exactly 
coincides  with  individual  life-organization  consisting  in  personally 
systematized  schemes  of  behavior,  so  social  disorganization  never  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  individual  disorganization.  Even  if  we  imagined 
a  group  lacking  all  internal  differentiation,  i.e.,  a  group  in  which  every 
member  would  accept  all  the  socially  sanctioned  and  none  but  the 
socially  sanctioned  rules  of  behavior  as  schemes  of  his  own  conduct, 
still  every  member  would  systematize  these  schemes  differently  in  his 
personal  evolution,  would  make  a  different  life-organization  out  of 
them  because  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  life-history  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  other  members.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  uniform  group  is  a  pure  fiction ;  even  in  the  least  differentiated 
groups  we  find  socially  sanctioned  rules  of  behavior  which  explicitly 
apply  only  to  certain  classes  of  individuals  and  are  not  supposed  to 
be  used  by  others  in  organizing  their  conduct,  and  we  find  individuals 
who  in  organizing  their  conduct  use  some  personal  schemes  of  their 
own  invention  besides  the  traditionally  sanctioned  social  rules.  More- 
over, the  progress  of  social  differentiation  is  accompanied  by  a  growth 
of  special  institutions,  consisting  essentially  in  a  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  socially  selected  schemes  for  the  perma- 
nent achievement  of  certain  results.  This  institutional  organization 
and  the  life-organization  of  any  of  the  individuals  through  whose 
activity  the  institution  is  socially  realized  partly  overlap,  but  one  indi- 
vidual cannot  fully  realize  in  his  life  the  whole  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution  since  the  latter  always  implies  the  collaboration 
of  many,  and  on  the  other  hand  each  individual  has  many  interests 
which  have  to  be  organized  outside  of  this  particular  institution, 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  by  William  I.  Thomas  and 
Florian  Znaniecki,  1927,  vol.  II,  pp.  1127-29,  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence  between  social 
organization  and  individual  life-organization.  .  .  .  But  the  nature  of 
this  reciprocal  influence  in  each  particular  case  is  a  problem  to  be 
studied,  not  a  dogma  to  be  accepted  in  advance. 

These  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion of  social  disorganization.  We  can  define  the  latter  briefly  as  a 
decrease  of  the  influence  of  existing  social  rules  of  behavior  upon  in- 
dividual members  of  the  group.  This  decrease  may  present  innumer- 
able degrees,  ranging  from  a  single  break  of  some  particular  rule  by 
one  individual  up  to  a  general  decay  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  group. 
Now,  social  disorganization  in  this  sense  has  no  unequivocal  connec- 
tion whatever  with  individual  disorganization,  which  consists  in  a  de- 
crease of  the  individual's  ability  to  organize  his  whole  life  for  the 
efficient,  progressive  and  continuous  realization  of  his  fundamental 
interests.  An  individual  who  breaks  some  or  even  most  of  the  social 
rules  prevailing  in  his  group  may  indeed  do  this  because  he  is  losing 
the  minimum  capacity  of  life-organization  required  by  social  conform- 
ism ;  but  he  may  also  reject  the  schemes  of  behavior  imposed  by  his 
milieu  because  they  hinder  him  in  reaching  a  more  efficient  and  more 
comprehensive  life-organization.  On  the  other  hand  also,  the  social 
organization  of  a  group  may  be  very  permanent  and  strong  in  the 
sense  that  no  opposition  is  manifested  to  the  existing  rules  and  insti- 
tutions; and  yet,  this  lack  of  opposition  may  be  simply  the  result  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  interests  of  the  group-members  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  very  rudimentary,  mechanical  and  inefficient  life- 
organization  of  each  member  individually.  Of  course,  a  strong  group 
organization  may  be  also  the  product  of  a  conscious  moral  effort  of 
its  members  and  thus  correspond  to  a  very  high  degree  of  life-organ- 
ization of  each  of  them  individually.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
conclude  from  social  as  to  individual  organization  or  disorganization, 
or  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  social  organization  is  not  coextensive 
with  individual  morality,  nor  does  social  disorganization  correspond 
to  individual  demoralization. 

195.   Personal  Demoralization  and  Cultural  Disorganization  ^ 

Although  the  following  selection  discusses  the  relation  of  per- 
sonal demoralization  of  the  immigrant  to  his  cultural  background, 
the  generalizations  are  equally  valid  for  any  case  of  personal  de- 
moralization in  the  face  of  a  crisis  or  new  situation.  The  rural 
person  transplanted  to  the  city,  the  pious  and  orthodox  Christian 

2  Reprinted  from  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  by  William  I.  Thomas  and 
Florian  Znaniecki,  1927,  vol.  II,  pp.  1647,  1649-50,  by  permission  of  and  special  arrange- 
ment  with   Alfred   A.    Knopf,   Inc.,   authorized   publishers. 
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in  an  agnostic  atmosphere,  or  the  individual  confronted  with  an 
undefined  situation  is  likely  to  act  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  immigrant  in  the  environment  of  the  country  that  he  has 
adopted. 

Demoralization  is  the  decay  of  the  personal  life-organization  of  an 
individual  member  of  a  social  group.  .  .  . 

We  .  .  .  find  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  natural  tendencies 
of  an  individual,  unless  controlled  and  organized  by  social  education, 
inevitably  lead  to  a  behavior  which  must  be  judged  as  abnormal  from 
the  social  standpoint.  This  is  true  of  all  types  and  stages  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development.  But  it  must  be  further  realized  that  an 
individual  who,  like  the  peasant,  has  been  brought  up  as  a  member 
of  a  permanent  and  coherent  primary-group  and  accustomed  to  rely 
for  all  regulation  of  conduct  upon  habit  and  the  immediate  sugges- 
tions and  reactions  of  his  social  milieu  is  much  more  helpless  when 
his  milieu  fails  to  give  him  stimuli  sufficiently  continuous,  varied  and 
coercive  for  socially  normal  action  than  an  individual  who,  like  a  city 
intellectual,  has  been  accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with  such  superficial 
social  stimulations  as  can  be  obtained  from  mere  acquaintances  or 
business  contacts,  has  been  trained  to  foresee  and  to  be  influenced  by 
distant  and  indirect  social  consequences  of  his  behavior,  knows  how 
to  regulate  his  conduct  consciously  in  accordance  with  general  and 
abstract  schemes  and  supplements  any  insufficiency  of  present  social 
influences  by  personal  ideals  which  society  has  helped  him  to  develop 
in  the  past.  The  peasant  immigrant  is  able  to  maintain  his  moral 
status  in  spite  of  the  weakened  social  response  and  control  only  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  mental  habits.  When  a  strong  set  of  active 
associations  has  once  been  formed,  even  a  weak  social  stimulus  is 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  usual  kind  of  behavior ;  a  letter  from  home, 
the  response  or  recognition  of  a  friend,  even  the  mere  remembrance 
of  past  social  influences  may  be  for  a  time  almost  as  efficient  in  keep- 
ing the  individual  within  the  limits  of  normality  as  the  consciousness 
of  a  direct  social  control  by  his  old  primary-group.  But  when  the 
habit  is  broken,  because  the  individual's  social  education  was  insuffi- 
cient in  the  old  country  or  because  his  temperament  is  more  than 
usually  refractory  to  the  given  social  influences  or  because  the  stress 
of  new  conditions  proves  too  strong,  the  average  immigrant  lacks  the 
necessary  preparation  to  construct  for  himself  a  new  life-organiza- 
tion with  such  elements  as  abstract  individualistic  morality,  religious 
mysticism  and  the  legal  and  economic  systems  which  he  finds  in  Amer- 
ica. In  order  to  reorganize  his  life  on  a  new  basis  he  needs  a  primary- 
group  as  strong  and  coherent  as  the  one  he  left  in  the  old  country.  .  .  . 
[See  Chapter  XXV,  Selection  174.] 
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196.  A  Theory  of  Social  Pathology^ 

To  sum  up,  social  pathology  may  be  explained  on  the  following 
theory : 

(i)  Human  beings  vary  one  from  the  other  in  inherited  traits,  in 
their  habits,  beliefs,  and  patterns  of  conduct,  owing  to  heredity  and 
early  conditioning. 

(2)  Groups  have  built  up  norms  of  responding  to  life-situations 
which  are  called  "folkways,"  and  "mores." 

(3)  These  norms  of  social  life  grow  out  of  a  total  life-situation, 
hence  the  norms  in  one  field  of  relationships  (e.g.,  the  religious,  or 
the  domestic)  are  fitted  to  the  economic  patterns  of  conduct  and  vice 
versa. 

(4)  These  norms  after  long  periods  become  hardened  into  cus- 
toms, buttressed  with  all  kinds  of  taboos,  traditions,  and  rationaliza- 
tions. 

(5)  Change  in  one  phase  of  life  (e.g.,  the  economic)  often  occurs 
without  directly  affecting  another  (e.g.,  the  religious). 

(6)  The  socially  approved  relationships  in  one  field  become  less 
reasonable  or  beneficent  than  they  were,  owing  to  changed  conditions 
in  another  field. 

(7)  Since  these  social  norms  interlock  from  one  field  to  another,  a 
lag  in  change  of  norms  in  one  field  of  social  life  creates  disharmony 
with  those  of  another  field, 

(8)  Conflict  between  the  habitual  norms  and  the  requirements  of 
new  life-situations  leaves  the  individual  confused  and  disturbed. 

(9)  While  a  part  of  the  public  supports  the  old  patterns,  and  an- 
other part  supports  the  emergent  code,  ill-intentioned  individuals  and 
even  well-intentioned  "cranks"  are  less  controlled  and  freer  to  behave 
as  they  please,  to  the  detriment  of  their  fellows. 

197.   The  Probability  of  Insanity* 

It  is  generally  believed  that  mental  disease  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  United  States.  This  belief  is  rather  definitely  supported  by  the 
facts.  Thus  in  19 10  the  number  of  admissions  to  mental  hospitals 
per  100,000  population  over  15  years  of  age  for  this  country  was 
66.  Twelve  years  later  it  was  82.  But  the  "insane"  reported  in 
official  statistics  make  up  only  those  cases  of  mental  disease  serious 
enough  to  warrant  care  in  public  institutions.  There  remain  other 

S  From  John  Lewis  Gillin,  Social  Pathology,  1933,  pp.  586-87.  By  permission  of  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  publishers. 

■4  From  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Ellen  Winston,  "The  Frequency  and  Probability  of  In- 
sanity," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Mar.,  1929,  vol.  34,  pp.  824-26,  827-28,  829,  830, 
831.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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thousands  of  persons  who  suffer  mental  breakdowns  and  who 
become  financial  and  personal  burdens  to  their  families  or  friends. 
The  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  mental  disease  in  our  con- 
temporary society  is  brought  out  by  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Ellen 
Winston,  who,  taking  their  data  from  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, have  computed  the  chances  of  insanity  and  mental  break- 
down. What  they  say  about  these  two  states  may  well  apply  to  the 
country  at  large.   They  write : 

The  Chances  of  Insanity  during  a  Lifetime 

The  chance  of  a  man  going  insane  during  the  course  of  a  lifetime 
rather  than  at  a  particular  age  will  be  different  because  of  the  longer 
"exposure" ;  the  "exposure"  of  a  lifetime  rather  than  of  one  year 
or  of  five  years.  .  .  . 

A  .  .  .  precise  method  [of  estimating  such  a  probability]  is  to  start 
with  a  given  number  of  males  at  15  years  of  age  and  ascertain  the 
number  who  would  be  living  at  the  succeeding  age  periods  and  com- 
pute the  numbers  going  insane  from  the  survivors  at  each  age  period. 
The  survivors  at  such  age  periods  can  be  determined  from  a  life- 
table  for  New  York  white  males  for  1919-20.  We  can  thus  deter- 
mine the  numbers  left  living  at  each  age  group  and,  hence,  liable  to 
insanity.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Table  II  [omitted]  shows  .  .  .  that  out  of  83,871  persons  at 
15  years  of  age,  3,907  will  go  insane  during  their  lifetime.  The  prob- 
ability of  going  insane  is,  therefore,  3,907  divided  into  84,450  persons 
(the  computed  number  surviving  at  15  years  of  age),  which  is  i  in 
22.  This  is  a  realistic  figure.  If  the  general  mortality  rate  should  con- 
tinue the  same  and  if  the  insanity  rate  should  continue  the  same,  then 
of  the  white  boys  15  years  of  age  in  1920  in  New  York  State,  i  in 
22  will  be  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  sometime  during  his 
lifetime.  .  .  . 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  for  males.  When  the  calculations  are 
made  for  females,  according  to  the  same  procedure,  the  probability 
of  insanity,  similarly  defined,  is  i  in  23.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Calculations  were  made  for  the  probability  of  insanity  in 
Massachusetts  as  was  done  for  New  York,  The  results  of  these  calcu- 
lations show  that  the  chance  of  a  white  male  at  15  being  admitted 
to  a  hospital  during  his  lifetime  (mortality  rates  and  admission  rates 
remaining  the  same)  is  i  in  16,  and  for  a  white  female,  i  in  19.  . ,.  . 

Mental  Disorders  Outside  Hospitals 

The  figures  on  which  the  probability  of  insanity  was  calculated 
were  the  statistics  of  first  admissions  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases. 
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There  is  an  unknown  number  of  persons  with  psychoses  and  severe 
neuroses  that  are  never  sent  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases.  The 
number  of  patients  in  such  hospitals  is,  therefore,  not  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  suffering  with  mental  disorders. 

In  the  medical  examination  of  men  for  the  army  during  the  war  in 
1917  and  1918  there  were  detected  a  certain  number  of  men  with 
psychoses  who,  of  course,  were  not  in  hospitals  for  mental  diseases. 
Indeed,  in  New  York  State  the  number  of  such  men  with  mental 
disorders^  was  396  per  100,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  in  New 
York  there  were  approximately  only  290  males  20-30  years  of  age 
per  100,000  males  of  those  ages  in  the  general  population.  There 
were,  therefore,  at  least  as  many  men  with  mental  diseases  (as  de- 
fined by  army  medical  practice  in  New  York)  outside  the  hospitals 
for  insane  in  New  York  as  there  were  patients  in  the  hospitals.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  chance  of  a  New  York  white  boy 
15  years  old  developing  a  psychosis  in  the  course  of  his  life  was  nearer 
I  in  10  than  i  in  22,  as  previously  calculated. 

The  data  for  Massachusetts  show  very  nearly  the  same  re- 
sults. .  .  . 

The  Probability  of  a  Functional  Mental  Disorder 

That  the  chance  of  going  insane  is  nearly  i  in  10  is  a  very  striking 
fact.  What  does  it  mean?  Before  closing  this  article  some  specula- 
tions regarding  its  significance  may  be  permitted.  If  such  mental  dis- 
orders are  a  result  of  psychological  experiences,  then  such  a  high 
probability  of  insanity  is  an  index  of  a  psychological  maladjustment 
of  man  and  is  a  severe  indictment  of  our  civilization.  If  insanity  is 
due  to  physiological  rather  than  to  psychological  experiences,  the 
great  frequency  of  insanity  may  be  an  indictment  of  our  culture, 
not  on  its  psychological  side,  but  rather  because  of  its  physical  as- 
pects, such  as  food,  air,  sunlight,  germs,  etc.  If  insanity  with  an 
organic  origin  should  be  determined  by  heredity,  no  such  charge  can 
be  brought  against  modern  life. 

It  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  mental 
disorders  are  psychologically  determined.  The  opinions  on  this  point 
tend  toward  two  widely  different  extremes.  One  is  that  all  insanity 
is  psychologically  determined,  even  in  such  cases  as  paresis  or  brain 
tumor.  .  .  . 

5  The  types  of  diseases  were  constitutional  psychopathic  states,  hysteria,  dementia  praecox, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  manic-depressive  psychosis,  and  other  psychoses.  The  defi- 
nitions of  these  classifications  and  the  statistics  from  which  the  foregoing  rates  were  taken 
are  from  a  publication  of  the  War  Department  called  Defects  Found  in  Drafted  Men,  by 
C.  B.  Davenport  and  A.  G.  Love  (pp.  120-24).  The  neuroses  were  omitted.  If  these  had 
been  included,  there  would  have  been  then  in  New  York  556  and  in  Massachusetts  564  men 
per  100,000  suffering  with  psychoses  or  neuroses  sufficient  to  incapacitate  them  for  army 
service. 
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The  other  extreme  opinion  is  that  mental  disorders,  particularly  the 
psychoses,  though  probably  not  the  neuroses,  are  caused  by  bodily 
changes  due  to  physical  influences  even  where  brain  lesions  do  not 
occur.  These  organic  changes  may  be  in  various  structures  such  as 
nervous  tissue,  the  circulation  system,  or  in  the  endocrines.  They 
may  be  temporary  or  permanent,  but  in  all  cases  the  origin  is  not 
psychological  experience,  but  physiological  changes  due  to  physical 
causes,  whether  it  be  food  or  toxins.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  more  common  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  factors  is  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  consider  the  so-called  functional  psychoses 
as  probably  caused  primarily  by  psychological  factors,  and  the  non- 
functional as  originating  in  the  main  because  of  physical  influences 
on  the  organism.  The  uncertainty  is  evidenced  by  the  difficulty  in 
saying  just  which  psychoses  are  functional  and  which  are  non- func- 
tional. From  the  sociological  point  of  view  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  know  which  mental  disorders  are  functional  and  which  are  non- 
functional, if  the  functional  could  be  defined  as  the  mental  disorders 
due  to  a  psychological  maladjustment  between  inherited  nature  and 
culture,  and  if  the  organic  mental  disorders  could  be  defined  as  dis- 
orders due  to  morphological  maladjustment  between  inherited  nature 
and  physical  environment.  If  both  the  psychological  factor  and  the 
physical  factor  be  admitted  as  causes,  then  the  difficulty  of  saying 
which  disorders  are  functional  and  which  are  not  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  factors  may  be  present  in  varying  degrees  in  certain 
types  of  psychoses.  .  .  . 

If  we  accept  the  opinion  that  certain  neuroses  and  psychoses  are 
functional  and  that  they  indicate  a  lack  of  psychological  adjustment 
of  man  to  civilization,  then  the  very  great  probability  of  developing 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  a  functional  psychosis  or  neurosis  certainly 
indicates  a  very  serious  psychological  maladjustment  between  man 
and  his  civilization. 

198.   Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency^ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  important  investigations  of  the  causes 
and  cure  of  juvenile  delinquency.'''  The  work  of  Clifford  Shaw  has 
been  particularly  important  in  tracing  the  ecological  and  cultural  fac- 

6  Selection  prepared  by  Kimball  Young,  chiefly  from  Clifford  R.  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay, 
Social  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  in  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Crime,  1931,  vol.  II, 
of  the  publications  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  No.  13. 

7  See  William  Healy,  Judge  Baker  Foundation  Case  Studies,  Series  I,  1922-23;  John  Slaw- 
son,  The  Delinquent  Boy,  1926;  William  Healy,  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  et  al.,  Recovistructing 
Behavior  in  Youth,  1929;  three  volumes  by  Clifford  R.  Shaw:  Delinquency  Areas,  1929; 
The  Jack-Roller,  1930;  and  The  Natural  History  of  a  Delinquent  Career,  1931;  Belle  Boone 
Beard,  Juvenile  Probation,  1934;  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  One  Thousand 
Juvenile  Delinquents,  1934.  For  further  bibliography  see  The  Delinquent  Child,  1932  (The 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Socially  Handicapped-Delinquency) . 
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tors  contributing  to  delinquency  among  boys  in  our  American  cities. 
His  first  work  was  done  in  Chicago  under  a  subvention  of  the  Be- 
havior Research  Fund  and  in  conjunction  with  The  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Research  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Shaw  made  exhaustive  studies  of  individual  delinquent  boys  in 
order  to  trace  the  life  history  of  the  delinquent  career.^   In  addition 

RATES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  BY  ZONES  IN   PHILADELPHIA^ 


LADELPHI 


MAP  I 


Shaw  and  his  co-workers  undertook  to  study  the  spatial  distribution 
of  delinquency  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  made  studies  of  the 
place  of  residence  of  delinquent  boys  and  of  the  localities  in  which 
their  depredations  were  made.  In  addition  they  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed the  statistics  bearing  on  ages,  nationalities,  and  the  disposition 
by  various  courts  of  the  cases  brought  before  them.  Using  the  con- 
cept of  a  gradient  to  measure  changes  in  the  nature  of  various  zones 
or  areas  in  the  city,  Shaw  and  his  co-workers  computed  the  rates  of 

8  See  The  Jack-Roller  and  The  Natural  History  of  a  Delinquent  Career.  Shaw  has  a  number 
of  other  documents  of  individual  history  not  yet  published. 

9  From  Qifford  R.  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay,  Social  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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delinquency  along  a  series  of  radii  whose  point  of  origin  was  the 
Loop,  or  center  of  the  city.  They  found  a  distinct  correlation  between 
high  rates  of  delinquency  and  certain  ecological  features  of  Chicago. 
Areas  of  high  delinquency  were  found  just  outside  the  central  busi- 
ness district  and  in  sections  characterized  by  heavy  industry;  areas 
of  low  delinquency  were  found  to  be  the  zones  of  more  permanent 
residences  and  better  standards  of  living.  (See  Chapter  VI,  Selec- 
tion 38,  on  the  ecology  of  the  city.) 

RATES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS   BY  ZONES  IN  DENVER  ^^ 


MAP  OF 

DENVER 

COLO. 


MAP  2 


Later,  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement,  the  so-called  Wickersham  Commission, 
studies  of  like  nature  were  made  in  other  cities — Philadelphia,  Rich- 
mond, Birmingham,  Cleveland,  Denver,  and  Seattle.  For  example, 
rates  of  male  juvenile  delinquency  in  Philadelphia  (for  the  boys 
brought  before  the  courts)  were  computed  for  the  male  population 
between  10  and  15  years  of  age  (based  on  the  school  census  for  1927) 
for  134  subdivisions  of  that  city.  ^The  gradients  of  average  rates  for 
various  zones  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  shown  in  Map  i. 

Map  2  shows  the  same  sort  of  distribution  of  juvenile  delinquents 
for  Denver.   The  rates  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  1928  male 

10  Shaw  and  McKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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school  population  from  9  to  18  years  of  age  for  33  subdivisions  of 
the  city.  The  delinquency  rates  themselves  for  a  five-year  period 
(1924- 1 929)  were  based  on  the  number  of  petitions  against  boys 
alleging  delinquency,  filed  before  the  juvenile  court  there. 

The  findings  of  the  other  cities  confirmed  in  general  those  of  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Denver.  These  various  investigations  were 
drawn  together  and  published  as  a  separate  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement." 

Drawing  upon  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  report,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  Chicago,  Shaw's  findings  may  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing nine  headings : 

(i)  For  Chicago,  juvenile  delinquents  are  not  distributed  uni- 
formly over  the  city,  but  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  sections  adjacent 
to  the  central  business  district  and  to  the  areas  of  heavy  industry. 
This  means  that  the  rates  of  delinquency  in  Chicago  vary  greatly 
among  themselves,  the  highest  being  in  the  central  business  and  in- 
dustrial sections.  In  fact,  the  report  states,  "The  rates  of  delinquents 
tend  to  vary  inversely  with  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city." 

(2)  The  present  areas  of  high  rates  of  delinquency  have  been 
characterized  by  high  rates  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  areas  of 
high  rates  of  delinquency  tend  to  produce  a  higher  percentage  of  re- 
peaters (recidivists)  in  delinquency  than  areas  which  have  low  rates. 
The  report  says : 

"Therefore,  certain  areas  of  the  city  produce  not  only  a  high  per- 
centage of  delinquents,  but  also  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  recidi- 
vists among  these  delinquents.  This  suggests  that  the  factors  in  the 
situation  that  make  boys  delinquent  tend  also  to  perpetuate  their  delin- 
quency."^^ 

(3)  The  location  of  high  delinquency  areas  Is  definitely  related  to 
processes  of  city  growth — particular  features  of  which  include  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  certain  sections,  noticeable  decline  in  popu- 
lation, increase  in  rates  of  dependency,  high  percentages  of  foreign- 
born  and  Negro  families  among  the  total  population,  and  high  rates  of 
adult  crime.  To  quote  the  report : 

"In  the  processes  of  city  growth  differentiation  between  areas  of  the 
city  takes  place.  The  invasion  by  either  industry  or  commerce  tends  to 
deteriorate  the  immediately  adjacent  residential  areas  and  causes  the 
population  to  move  out.  The  dwellings  thus  vacated,  and  not  needed  for 
business,  become  undesirable  and  the  rents  in  these  areas  are  driven  down 
to  a  point  which  forces  into  these  areas  the  group  with  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic status.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  highest  percentage  of  delin- 
quency is  found.  .  .  .  Their  location  near  the  business  center  of  the  city 

11  See  footnote  6  on  p.  572. 

12  Ibid.,  p.   386. 
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is  not,  therefore,  accidental  but  is  the  product  of  the  process  of  unreg- 
ulated expansion  in  the  city  growth."^^ 

(4)  The  community  has  failed  to  function  effectively  in  setting  up 
agencies  of  social  control  in  these  areas  of  high  rates  of  delinquents. 
Moreover,  the  greatest  concentration  of  juvenile  malefactors  is  found 
in  the  sections  marked  by  the  greatest  degree  or  amount  of  social 
disorganization :  sections  marked  by  the  rapid  intrusion  of  business 
and  industry  into  residential  zones,  the  decay  of  cultural  standards, 
the  movement  of  older  residents  out  of  these  transitional  areas  and 
the  influx  of  other  families  of  lower  standards  of  living  and  of  cultural 
norms  lower  than  or  divergent  from  their  predecessors.  In  such  parts 
of  the  city  stable  neighborhood  solidarity  and  social  control  are  out  of 
the  question  unless  agencies  of  the  wider  community  lend  a  hand. 

(5)  Juvenile  delinquency,  like  adult  criminality,  tends  to  develop 
fixed  and  accepted  patterns  of  behavior  in  such  areas  just  noted.  The 
traditions  of  delinquency  are  usually  passed  down  by  personal  and 
group  contacts  from  one  generation  of  boys  to  another.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  influences  which  facilitate  delinquency  in  these  disorganized 
sections.  The  writers  of  the  report  say: 

".  .  .  We  refer  specifically  to  the  highly  organized  and  powerful 
criminal  gangs,  the  prevalence  of  'fences,'  who  induce  the  boys  to  steal 
for  them,  the  general  attitudes  of  indifference,  or  the  low  neighborhood 
resistance  to  crime,  and  the  widespread  knowledge  of  political  corruption 
and  the  alliance  between  crime  and  politics."" 

It  is  often  said  that  the  cause  of  the  high  rates  of  delinquency  in 
such  sections  rests  upon  the  fact  that  families  of  poor  heredity,  of 
biological  stock  marked  by  innately  low  mentality,  settle  in  these  slum 
areas — in  other  words,  that  delinquency  rests  upon  differences  in  in- 
heritance of  biological  ability  and  not  upon  cultural  and  social  fac- 
tors.^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shaw's  findings  do  not  support  this  thesis 
of  heredity.  The  report  states : 

"The  racial  and  nationality  composition  of  the  population  in  the  areas 
of  high  rates  of  delinquents  changed  almost  completely  between  1900  and 
1920,  while  the  relative  rates  of  delinquents  in  these  areas  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  these  areas  of  highest  rates 
of  delinquents,  which  are  for  the  most  part  areas  of  first  immigrant 
settlement,  were  occupied  by  the  older  immigrant  groups,  such  as  the 
Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians.  .  .  . 

"As  the  older  immigrant  groups  moved  out  of  the  areas  of  high  rates 
of  delinquents  the  rates  of  delinquents  among  the  children  of  these  groups 
decreased  and  they  tended  to  disappear  from  the  juvenile  court. 

13  hoc.  cit. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  388. 

15  See  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  Delinquency  Areas,  1929,  p.  203;  and  Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  The 
Gang,  1927,  pp.  397-403. 
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"When  the  German,  Irish,  and  other  immigrant  groups  lived  in  the 
areas  of  high  rates  of  delinquents  they  constituted  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  juvenile  court.  As  they  moved  out  of  these  areas  of 
high  rates  into  areas  of  second  and  third  immigrant  settlements  their 
children  disappeared  from  the  juvenile  court  at  a  rate  far  greater  than 
the  decrease  in  these  nationalities  in  the  total  population  of  the  city.  They 
were  supplanted  in  the  juvenile  court  population  by  the  Italians,  Polish, 
Negroes,  and  other  groups,  all  of  whom  moved  into  these  areas  of  high 
rates  of  delinquents. 

"The  same  fact  is  indicated  by  the  lower  rates  of  delinquents  in  the 
areas  of  second  and  third  immigrant  settlements."^^ 

It  is  not  inheritance  of  a  biological  sort,  i.e.,  of  particular  nationali- 
ties or  families,  but  cultural  patterns  of  delinquency  and  crime  asso- 
ciated with  neighborhood  disorganization  which  determine,  in  large 
part,  the  high  rates  in  the  transitional  areas.  And  evidently  the  con- 
verse is  true,  since  as  families  move  into  neighborhoods  marked  by 
higher  cultural  standards  or  morality  and  better  standards  of  living, 
the  rates  of  delinquency  fall  off. 

(6)  The  Chicago  and  Cook  County  data  show  that  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  delinquent  acts  committed  by  boys  brought  before  the 
courts  were  done  in  companionship  with  some  other  boy  or  boys.  The 
traditions  and  customs  of  delinquency  are  largely  transmitted  through 
group  contacts,  especially  with  groups  that  operate  as  organized  gangs 
for  criminal  purposes.  These  boys'  organizations  have  a  powerful 
suggestive  influence  on  growing  boys  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 
Again  culture  and  the  nature  of  group  life  seem  far  more  significant 
in  delinquency  than  is  often  imagined. 

(7)  The  reports  show  that  while  the  proportion  of  broken  homes 
varies  among  racial  and  cultural  groups,  and  while  doubtless  in  indi- 
vidual cases  broken  homes  foster  the  trend  toward  antisocial  conduct, 
for  Cook  County  "the  rates  of  broken  homes  among  boys  of  the  same 
age  and  nationality  in  the  school  population  are  not  widely  different" 
from  the  rates  of  broken  homes  among  the  delinquent  boys  them- 
selves. In  fact,  the  report  says  that  no  consistent  correlation  was 
found  between  rates  of  broken  homes  and  rates  of  delinquents. 

(8)  It  is  evident  that  participation  in  the  behavior  of  delinquent 
groups  frequently  satisfies  the  fundamental  human  desires  of  the  boy 
who  lives  in  the  areas  of  the  city  marked  by  high  rates  of  delinquency. 
The  report  states : 

"In  the  deteriorated  and  disorganized  areas  of  the  city,  where  the 
facilities  for  training  and  supervision  of  the  boy  are  meagre,  the  possibil- 
ities for  the  satisfaction  of  the  boy's  desires  for  recognition,  stimulation, 
companionship,  and  security  are  limited  largely  to  the  spontaneous  and 
undirected  play  groups,  whose  standards  and  activities  are  often  delin- 

16  Shaw  and  McKay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  388-89. 
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quent  in  character.  In  many  cases  it  is  by  means  of  his  deHnquency  that 
the  boy  is  enabled  to  achieve  the  recognition  and  esteem  of  his  fellows, 
or  to  defend  his  status  and  honor  in  the  group.  It  may  serve,  also,  as  a 
source  of  thrill,  adventure,  and  stimulation.  Presumably  in  the  outlying 
neighborhoods  these  same  desires  find  their  expression  through  the  super- 
vised and  controlled  groups,  whose  activities  and  standards  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  norms  of  conventional  society.  While  the  standards 
and  values  in  the  two  situations  may  be  widely  divergent,  or  even  re- 
versed, the  human  motives  and  desires  underlying  the  boy's  participation 
in  the  activities  of  his  groups  are  perhaps  identical  in  the  two  neighbor- 
hood situations."" 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  Shaw  points  out  the  need  for  careful 
case  studies  of  individuals  in  order  to  reveal  the  attitudes,  habits,  and 
ideals  that  are  built  up  within  the  delinquent.  Through  these  the  in- 
fluences of  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  gang,  and  the  police  are 
well  brought  out. 

(9)  Finally,  if  we  would  understand  and  control  the  delinquent 
boy,  we  must  realize  that  his  "career  is  the  product  of  a  natural  proc- 
ess of  development."   Shaw's  summary  closes  as  follows  : 

"Many  students  of  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  crime  agree  that  a 
large  proportion  of  habitual  offenders  commit  their  first  delinquencies 
during  childhood,  youth,  or  adolescence.  Our  detailed  case  studies  .  .  . 
indicate  that  criminal  patterns  of  behavior  develop  as  a  product  of  a  long 
process  of  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  successive  social 
situations  in  which  he  lives.  This  process  in  which  criminal  habits  and 
attitudes  are  formed  usually  involves  a  continuity  of  experiences,  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time.  From  this  standpoint,  a  delinquent  or 
criminal  act  is  a  part  of  a  dynamic  life  process  and  should  be  considered 
as  such  in  the  analysis  and  treatment  of  cases. "^* 

Such  studies  as  those  of  Shaw,  Healy,  and  others  show  distinctly 
the  profound  effect  of  social  and  cultural  factors  in  producing  per- 
sonal demoralization.  Moreover,  they  show  that  such  demoralization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  mental  breakdown  of  the  personality. 
Usually  the  delinquent  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  culture  of  crime  is 
well  balanced  and  satisfied  with  his  role  and  status.  His  demoraliza- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  conceived  of  in  terms  of  the  view  which  the 
members  of  the  larger  community  take  of  such  behavior.  The  process 
of  reformation,  in  fact,  consists  in  remaking  the  individual,  adoles- 
cent or  adult,  into  an  acceptable  citizen  of  the  wider  community  with 
interests  in  and  obedience  to  generally  accepted  standards  of  public 
and  private  morality. 

In  this  process  of  remaking  the  delinquent  it  is  also  apparent  that 
two  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.    The  first  concerns  the  im- 

17  Shaw  and  McKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  391. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  393. 
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provement  of  supervised  recreational  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  these  disorganized  urban  areas,  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  families  from  which  they  come,  and  the  development  of 
morally  sound  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  adult  members  of  these 
neighborhoods.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  place  of  the  personal 
adviser  and  guide  for  adolescents.  Often  the  parents  fail  to  perform 
this  function,  and  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  psychiatrist,  and  so- 
cial worker  have  to  assume  this  role.  But  the  role  is  important  both  in 
a  program  of  prevention  of  delinquency  by  wholesome  guidance  and 
training,  and  in  a  program  of  recovery  of  the  incipient  and  "first- 
offense"  delinquent  aimed  at  forestalling  further  antisocial  conduct. 

199.   A  Program  of  Treatment  for  Criminals  ^^ 

Modern  society  still  retains  many  archaic  attitudes  towai'd  the 
problem  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal.  The  malefac- 
tor is  viewed  as  an  "enemy  of  society"  who  must  be  punished  for 
his  antisocial  behavior.  Gradually,  however,  we  have  developed  a 
scientific  viewpoint  toward  the  criminal  and  through  the  work  of 
general  medicine,  psychiatry,  education,  and  social  work  have  be- 
gun the  objective  study  of  the  factors  making  for  delinquency  and 
crime,  and  of  the  possible  devices  and  methods  which  will  either 
prevent  criminality  or  at  least  reform  the  delinquent  or  criminal 
before  his  antisocial  attitudes  and  habits  become  too  firmly  fixed. 
The  following  selection  presents  the  views  of  one  writer  who  looks 
to  science  rather  than  to  magic,  pious  hope,  or  customary  punish- 
ment for  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal. 

Our  entire  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  wrong-headed  and 
unscientific  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  the  primary  importance  of  detecting  guilt  and  adjust- 
ing the  punishment  to  the  crime.  Modern  criminology  insists,  on  the 
contrary,  that  guilt  with  respect  to  a  particular  crime  is  often  far  from 
the  most  important  point  at  issue.  The  commission  of  the  specific 
crime  charged  is  relevant  in  the  case  only  insofar  as  it  helps  to  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  personality  of  the  accused  person.  The 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  the  individual  accused  is  a  fit  person 
to  be  at  large  before  or  after  adequate  treatment. 

Even  more  important,  modern  criminology  entirely  repudiates  the 
objective  of  making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  In  the  first  place, 
our  modern  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  criminal  conduct  renders  the 
whole  conception  of  punishment  archaic.  It  is  as  futile  and  foolish  to 
punish  a  criminal  as  it  is  to  punish  a  person  suffering  from  a  physical 

19  From  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  The  Story  of  Punishment,  1930,  pp.  265,  266-69.  By  permis- 
sion of  The  Stratford  Company,  publishers. 
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or  mental  disease.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  the  crime  which  needs 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  criminal.  .  .  . 

...  As  far  as  possible,  we  should  prevent  the  procreation  of  types 
likely  to  be  unusually  predisposed  toward  anti-social  conduct.  Here 
we  have  the  field  of  negative  eugenics  and  sterilization.  Juvenile 
courts  and  child  guidance  clinics,  thoroughly  linked  up  with  the  public- 
school  system,  will  enable  us  to  discover  sufficiently  early  those  types 
which,  through  an  unfavorable  environment,  with  resulting  bad  habits, 
or  through  various  nervous  or  mental  difficulties,  seem  headed  toward 
a  criminal  career.  By  careful  attention  to  these  cases  we  may  certainly 
save  many  from  disaster  and  fit  them  for  constructive  and  law-abiding 
social  existence.  Highly  unfortunate  living  conditions,  which  gen- 
erate those  bad  habits  that  lead  to  crime,  should  be  rapidly  and  thor- 
oughly eliminated.  This  would  require  not  only  better  housing 
conditions,  better  facilities  for  recreation,  and  better  educational 
methods,  but  also  such  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  economic  life 
and  motives  as  would  lead  to  the  possibility  for  every  able-bodied  indi-* 
vidual  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood. 

In  the  case  of  those  convicted  of  crime,  all  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  less  serious  types  of  crimes,  or  who,  upon  examination,  do  not  re- 
veal highly  defective,  abnormal,  or  dangerous  personalities,  should 
not  be  incarcerated  in  any  type  of  institution,  but  should  be  released 
on  probation  under  a  suspended  sentence.  .  .  .  Thoroughgoing  ex- 
amination of  those  who  seem  to  require  incarceration  should  be 
provided.  Such  obviously  non-reformable  types  as  low-grade  feeble- 
minded prisoners,  and  paretic  and  other  types  of  insane  convicts  suf- 
fering from  incurable  psychoses,  should  be  remanded  to  the  proper 
institutions  for  permanent  segregation,  irrespective  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. 

We  would  then  have  remaining  the  group  which  could  not  be  safely 
entrusted  at  the  outset  with  probation  and  apparently  does  not  require 
permanent  segregation.  This  group  should  be  classified  and  subjected 
to  the  desirable  form  of  medical  treatment  and  social  reeducation. 
Physical  health  should  be  restored  and  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  Neuroses  and  psychoses  should  be  treated  through  psy- 
choanalysis and  other  psychiatric  methods.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of 
maintaining  one's  self  through  lawful  modes  of  activity  should  be  as- 
sured by  the  teaching  of  a  trade  or  profession  to  those  not  already  thus 
equipped.  After  such  a  course  of  treatment  the  individual  convict 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  be  subjected  to  experimental  release. 
There  should  be  as  thorough  after-care  for  the  discharged  criminal  as 
now  accompanies  the  release  of  the  inmate  of  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  employment  for  the  dis- 
charged convict  and  to  bring  about  adequate  readjustment  to  normal 
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social  existence.  In  the  case  of  a  relapse,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
repetition  of  criminal  conduct,  the  individual  should  be  taken  back  for 
further  treatment.  If  repeated  experiments  in  this  respect  prove 
unsuccessful,  then  the  individual  should  be  permanently  segregated. 

Such  a  scheme  as  we  have  outlined  above  would  really  secure  the 
reformation  and  social  protection  which  the  present  prison  system 
assumes  to  produce  but  fails  to  achieve  to  any  significant  degree  what- 
ever. In  the  case  of  those  on  probation  it  would  provide  guidance  and 
encouragement  toward  reformation  and  would  avert  the  degrading 
influence  of  jail  or  prison  life.  By  bringing  about  the  permanent 
segregation  of  non-reformable  types,  irrespective  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime,  we  should  protect  society  permanently  from  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  group  who  are  today  released  to  prey  upon  society. 
With  respect  to  the  third  group,  those  subjected  to  treatment  in  insti- 
tutions set  aside  for  the  handling  of  the  criminal  classes,  every  expedi- 
ent and  device  to  bring  about  reformation  would  be  actually  applied. 
The  failure  of  such  efforts  would  be  adequate  indication  of  the  neces- 
sity for  that  permanent  segregation  which  would  give  complete 
protection  from  the  recidivist  criminal  who  now  carries  on  his 
depredations  as  long  as  his  life  goes  on. 

In  the  place  of  the  contemporary  prison,  which  does  nothing  to  re- 
form the  convict  and  does  everything  to  degrade  and  destroy  his  per- 
sonality, we  should  have  institutions  presided  over  by  socially-minded 
experts  who  would  do  everything  possible  to  promote  reformation 
and  nothing  to  produce  mental,  moral,  and  physical  disintegration. 
The  present  system  neither  protects  nor  reforms,  while  the  method 
proposed  would  achieve  both  to  the  highest  possible  degree  consistent 
with  the  defects  inherent  in  any  scheme  devised  by  man  or  applied  to 
human  material. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  plan  would  be  so  pleasant  that  penal  in- 
stitutions would  be  swamped  with  voluntary  applicants,  one  might 
ask  the  relevant  question  as  to  whether  any  great  mobs  have  yet  been 
observed  clamoring  for  admission  to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  or 
to  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded?  The  prison  of  the  future,  whether 
called  a  prison  or  not,  would  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  its  objectives 
and  methods  to  the  better  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  which  now 
exist.  .  .  . 


200.    Some  Sociological  Aspects  of  Business  Cycles^" 

The  interplay  of  the  cycles  of  economic  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion so  common  in  capitalistic  countries  has  been  admirably  ana- 

20  From  Douglas  A.  Thom,  "Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Depression,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Oct.,  1932, 
vol.   16,  p.  575.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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lyzed  by  Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  in  her  book  Social  Aspects  of 
the  Business  Cycle  (1927).  Although  much  of  her  material  refers 
to  conditions  in  England  and  Wales,  her  findings  have  consider- 
able application  to  this  and  other  countries  operating  under  capi- 
talism. Douglas  A.  Thom  has  summarized  certain  of  her  findings 
and  offered  a  concluding  suggestion  of  the  possible  application  of 
these  findings  to  the  depression  in  the  United  States  following 
1930.  He  writes: 

1.  Marriage  rates — There  was  a  high  correlation  in  England  and 
Wales  between  the  marriage  rate  and  business  conditions,  the  rate  in- 
creasing during  periods  of  prosperity  and  decreasing  materially  dur- 
ing periods  of  depression. 

2.  Divorce — A  high  correlation  between  divorce  and  the  business 
cycle  appears  in  the  IJnited  States,  the  rate  being  at  its  height  during 
the  peak  of  prosperity.  Divorce  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury 
that  can  be  indulged  in  only  when  money  is  plentiful.  In  England, 
however,  where  the  divorce  rate  in  general  is  1.8  as  compared  with 
79  in  the  United  States  per  100,000  population,  there  seems  to  be  no 
relation  between  the  business  cycle  and  divorce.  [The  divorce  rate  in 
1930  for  the  United  States  was  156  per  100,000  population.  In  1932 
it  fell  to  128.] 

3.  Birth  rates — There  is  apparently  a  fairly  high  correlation  be- 
tween birth  rates  and  the  business  cycle  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  rate  being  highest  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately one  year  after  the  peak  of  prosperity,  while  in  England  the 
high  rate  is  deferred  for  nearly  two  years. 

4.  Illegitimacy — The  tendency  in  England  seems  to  be  an  increase 
in  illegitimacy  during  business  depressions,  with  a  definite  decrease 
with  prosperity. 

5.  General  death  rate — The  death  rate,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  contrary 
to  expectation.  In  both  the  United  States  and  England  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  death  rate  to  increase  with  prosperity.  There 
are  numerous  and  varied  factors  affecting  the  death  rate  which  are 
discussed  very  clearly  and  in  considerable  detail  by  the  author.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  both  the  United  States  and  England  show  a 
tendency  to  increase  with  prosperity. 

6.  Infant  mortality — There  is  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  in- 
fant mortality  in  times  of  prosperity  in  England,  Wales,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  times  of  prosperity  is  a  factor  in  bringing  about 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

7.  Suicides — There  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  business  cycle 
and  number  of  suicides  in  both  England  and  the  United  States.   The 
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correlation  is  higher,  however,  in  this  country.  This  is  as  would  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  brought  about  by  pro- 
longed economic  strain. 

8.  Alcoholism — It  is  pointed  out  by  the  author  that  there  is  a  rather 
close  correlation  between  the  business  cycle  and  the  capacity  consump- 
tion of  beer  and  spirits,  which  is  considerably  increased  during  pros- 
perity. This  undoubtedly  is  entirely  an  economic  situation. 

9.  Crime — There  is  apparently  but  little  evidence  in  England  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correlation  between  the  business  cycle  and  crime. 
There  is  some  indication  that  such  crimes  as  larceny,  burglary,  house 
breaking,  and  crimes  against  property  show  a  tendency  toward  de- 
crease in  times  of  prosperity,  while  crimes  against  persons  and  morals 
show  a  tendency  to  increase. 

It  is  too  early  to  record  the  effects  of  the  present  depression  upon 
these  various  sociological  problems,  but  it  appears  that  this  depression 
will  not  materially  alter  the  impressions  that  have  been  gathered  by 
the  study  of  previous  depressions.  It  has  already  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Louis  Dublin,  in  an  address  before  the  Health  League,  Boston, 
that  the  incidence  of  illness  and  death  has  not  been  increased  during 
the  depression. 

201.    Some  Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  People  Securing  Relief  during 
a  Prolonged  Economic  Depression  ^^^ 

The  prolongation  of  periods  of  unemployment  profoundly  in- 
fluences the  social  attitudes  of  individuals  and  families  who  have 
to  seek  relief  from  private  and  public  agencies.  The  following 
summary  of  a  study  made  by  Howard  B.  Woolston  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  in  1934,  reveals  some  important  features  of  the  ex- 
pressed reactions  of  individuals  on  relief  to  prolonged  loss  of  work. 

.  .  .  From  more  than  500  cases  on  relief  contacted  recently,  my 
students  have  gathered  147  expressions,  which  indicate  clients'  atti- 
tudes toward  the  system  that  supports  them.  Some  of  these  reactions 
are  repeated  by  many  persons.  So  we  may  consider  them  as  repre- 
senting states  of  mind  recurring  among  a  typical  group  of  dependents. 
I  have  tried  to  arrange  these  expressions  in  a  rough  order,  indicating 
sequence  and  relative  frequency.  Whether  or  not  such  treatment  gives 
a  fair  account  of  the  aftermath  of  depression  in  terms  of  personality, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Let  us  consider  these  instances. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  one  in  glancing  over  the  material  is  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  people  contacted  said  nothing  significant  about 

21  From  Howard  B,  Woolston,  "Psychology  of  Unemployment,"  Sociology  and  Social  Re- 
search- March-April,  1935»vol.   19,  pp.  337-40.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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relief.  This  might  be  expected  because  they  were  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  line,  and  one  doesn't  curse  Santa  Claus  at  this  season.  What  the 
silent  majority  thought  about  the  subject,  we  may  never  know.  How- 
ever, a  30  per  cent  sample  of  verbal  reactions  may  be  considered  fairly 
representative. 

A  second  point  noted  is  that  the  responses  to  the  situation  fall 
clearly  into  two  opposed  classes,  with  a  smaller  one  between  them. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  speakers  appeared  to  accept  or  to  approve 
the  system;  49  per  cent  voiced  disapproval  or  resistance;  and  12  per 
cent  showed  neutral  dependence  upon  the  scheme. 

This  division  possibly  indicates  three  types  of  clients  included;  (i) 
new  applicants,  who  are  glad  to  get  any  help,  and  who  receive  it  grate- 
fully to  tide  them  over ;  (2)  more  confirmed  cases  who  are  accustomed 
to  relief,  and  who  criticize  it  as  old  customers  ;  (3)  broken  and  cynical 
misfits,  who  take  whatever  is  offered  with  no  show  of  resentment  or 
satisfaction. 

Now,  if  we  divide  each  wing  of  the  array  into  three  degrees  of 
approbation  or  disgust,  we  have  a  fairly  definite  seven-point  scale.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  the  steps  are  exactly  equal.  They  are  rather  quali- 
tative stages.  Let  us  consider  each  step  in  this  progression,  and  illus- 
trate by  quotations  what  it  means  in  terms  of  human  experience. 

The  position  on  the  extreme  right  was  assigned  to  those  persons  who 
expressed  confidence  in  the  present  order,  loyalty  to  its  leading  ex- 
ponents, and  determination  to  see  it  through.  These  constitute  6  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number.  For  example,  here  are  five  persons  who 
say  that  "Roosevelt  will  get  us  out  of  this  mess,  if  we  keep  faith  in 
him."  Here  also  are  placed  four  others  who  believe  that  the  relief 
program  is  "pretty  bad,"  but  that  "we  must  make  the  best  of  it."  These 
people  may  lack  perspicacity,  but  they  are  upheld  by  the  belief  that 
behind  the  clouds  of  adversity  the  bright  sun  of  prosperity  is  burning 
as  usual.  At  least  they  say  so. 

Falling  short  of  this  easy  faith,  are  those  who  admit  that  the  storm 
is  more  terrible  than  any  they  have  experienced ;  but  still  they  hope  it 
may  pass  over.  Meanwhile  they  are  glad  for  any  port  that  will  give 
them  temporary  shelter  from  the  buffeting  outside.  They  constitute 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Six  of  them  think  times  are  "better 
this  Christmas,"  or  "will  be  better  after  the  holidays."  Four  are 
simply  grateful  for  any  favors  received.  Five  find  grains  of  comfort 
in  certain  features  of  relief — government  commodities,  a  chance  to 
work,  a  little  cash  in  hand.  These  cases  have  not  yet  given  up  the  habit 
of  smiling,  perhaps  a  bit  wanly.  They  still  cling  to  the  chance  of  get- 
ting started  again,  sometime  soon,  perhaps. 

Then  comes  a  large  group,  23  per  cent  of  all,  who  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pull  out  of  this  maelstrom  unaided. 
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They  must  have  help.  But  they  bow  their  backs  in  grim  effort  and 
ask  for  more  to  do.  They  want  work.  Any  job  to  take  the  curse  off 
the  dole,  to  get  a  bit  more  food  or  warmth  for  their  families,  perhaps 
to  quiet  their  own  foreboding. 

These  men  and  women  seem  to  be  of  the  sort  who  fight  most  grimly 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  They  can  still  take  punishment  without 
whimpering. 

Their  courage  spent,  the  next  group  slump  to  their  knees,  and  accept 
what  they  can  get  without  thanks  or  protest.  They  comprise  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Six  men  say  they  won't  work  for  relief.  "Why 
should  we?  Others  don't,  and  still  get  food  and  clothes."  Three  old 
taxpayers  are  sure  the  government  owes  them  a  good  living.  Eight 
more  appear  to  be  sinking  into  a  kind  of  pathetic  lethargy.  "Do  we 
get  anything  extra  for  Christmas?"  "Can't  you  get  me  another  place 
to  live  ?"  Such  people  are  rapidly  becoming  confirmed  paupers.  They 
will  probably  have  to  be  carried  as  long  as  any  agency  will  bear  with 
them. 

Now  we  cross  a  low  divide  and  begin  to  see  the  raw  side  of  poverty. 
First,  comes  a  high  bluff  of  carping  critics,  28  per  cent  of  the  whole 
lot.  Eight  of  these  declare  that  relief  is  inadequate,  as  it  well  may  be. 
But  they  blow  up  and  shout,  "You're  starving  and  freezing  us." 
Twelve  others  want  more  work  for  clothes  or  rent.  "Everyone  is  en- 
titled to  a  job."  Eleven  say  the  system  is  arbitrary  and  discriminating. 
Politics  and  graft  corrode  the  system.  "You  can't  get  in  unless  you're 
a  Democrat."  Seven  find  the  government  program  is  uncertain.  "Al- 
ways changing,"  so  "you  can't  plan  anything."  Four  maintain  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  relief  is  harmful.  Recipients  are  "branded  as  shift- 
less." So  we  come  over  a  mountain  of  objections  and  go  down  on 
the  farther  side. 

Then  desolation  appears.  Here  are  those  who  have  abandoned  hope 
— twelve  tragic  figures — about  8  per  cent  of  all.  Nine  individuals  are 
utterly  discouraged.  "It- is  no  better  this  Christmas."  "I  can't  stand 
it  much  longer."  Three  have  become  desperate.  A  man  says,  "If  I 
can't  make  a  living,  I'll  steal."  A  girl  says,  "Unless  I  can  earn,  I'll 
get  money  somehow."  One  begins  to  realize  that  poverty  is  not  merely 
the  simple  life.   It  menaces  existence. 

Finally  we  come  to  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  against  the  present 
order,  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  group.  Three  criticize  the  government 
that  "gives  money  and  boosts  prices."  Five  attack  the  economic  struc- 
ture. "Young  people  have  no  prospects."  "Working  for  kind  just 
stretches  out  capitalism."  Ten  have  found  solutions.  Four  Utopians 
look  toward  co-operation  and  technocracy.  One  thinks  "war  would 
help  for  awhile."  Five  look  toward  revolution.  "People  are  spineless 
or  fooled."   "This  monotony  drives  toward  violence." 
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202.   Some  Psychological  Effects  of  Prolonged  Unemployment  22 

The  interrelations  of  culture  and  societal  conditions  with  personal 
demoralization  are  well  brought  out  in  such  a  crisis  as  accompanies  an 
economic  depression  and  consequent  extended  unemployment.  In 
these  situations  thousands  or  even  millions  of  individuals  are  in- 
fluenced in  intimate  and  personal  ways.  While  illness,  mental  de- 
ficiency, crime,  and  a  certain  amount  of  dependency  are  prevalent  in 
prosperous  times,  and  while  they  constitute  serious  societal  problems, 
it  is  when  large  sections  of  the  total  population  have  to  cut  down  their 
standards  of  living,  when  their  courage  and  morale  are  lost,  that  we 
see  more  clearly  the  need  for  forms  of  conscious  control.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  also  see  the  need  for  societal  devices  to  assist  individuals 
and  families  living  under  complex  conditions  of  interdependence  to 
face  these  crises  and  make  as  healthy  and  as  personally  satisfactory 
adjustments  as  they  can.  The  following  selection  traces  some  features 
of  this  problem  as  it  concerns  personalities. 

In  our  capitalistic  society  having  a  job  and  earning  a  living  are 
closely  linked  to  the  sense  of  security  and  the  feelings  of  responsi- 
bility and  of  independence  so  essential  to  normal  mental  health.  (See 
Chapter  V,  Selections  24  and  25,  on  fundamental  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual.) Mental  health  is  a  condition  depending  upon  physical  and 
mental  reactions  that  grow  out  of  one's  reactions  to  himself  and  to 
others.  George  K.  Pratt  has  defined  mental  health  as  "the  adjustment 
of  one's  self  to  inner  and  outer  strains  in  a  manner  that  will  be  rea- 
sonably satisfactory,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  customs  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives."  ^^ 

Clearly  three  factors  favoring  mental  balance — sense  of  security,  of 
responsibility,  and  of  independence — are  closely  associated  with  the 
status  and  role  which  the  person  has  in  the  community,  in  his  more 
specialized  interest  groups,  such  as  his  trade-union  or  professional 
circle,  and  in  his  intimate  congenial  groups  or  in  his  own  family.  Our 
own  cultural  norms  or  standards  more  or  less  demand  that  playing 
the  role  of  wage  earner  and  family  head  and  securing  the  status  which 
goes  with  this  role  rest  upon  individual  merit,  capacity,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  for  one's  success.  The  ideal  of  the  "self-made"  man  has 
long  been  prominent.  For  generations  in  Western  society  so  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  individual  initiative  and  upon  am- 
bitious desires  to  climb  up  the  economic  and  social  ladder  that  men  and 
women  during  periods  of  prolonged  economic  depressions  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  work  do  not  know  how  to  react  to  the  new  situation.  The 
goal  or  ideal  of  success  has  been  so  thoroughly  built  up  in  us  that  new 

22  Selection   prepared  by  Kimball   Young,   with  appropriate  quotations. 

23  George  K.   Pratt,  Morale :  the  Mental  Hygiene  of   Unemployment   (a  pampMet  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene),  1933,  p.  9. 
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adjustments  are  difficult.  Douglas  A.  Thorn  has  described  the  situation 
well  in  the  following  words : 

"It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  average  American  wage  earner  is  an 
individual  with  ideas  and  ideals.  He  has  a  purpose  and  goal  in  life  w^hich 
is  built,  to  a  very  large  extent,  around  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  the 
securing  for  his  children  of  opportunities  that  will  permit  them  to  lift 
themselves  to  a  higher  social  and  economic  level  than  he  has  been  able 
to  enjoy.  .  .  . 

"When  once  an  individual's  security  is  threatened  by  forces  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  when  his  aims  in  life  are  thwarted  and  his  goal  threat- 
ened, there  is  bound  to  be  an  emotional  response  which  affects  not  only 
the  individual  himself,  but  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  especially 
his  family. 

"He  is  first  concerned  with  the  rumor  that  unemployment  is  increasing. 
His  anxiety  is  aroused  over  the  fact  that  men  on  his  job  are  being  laid 
off.  He  is  fearful  when  his  working  week  is  reduced  and  his  pay  cut. 
He  becomes  panicky  when  the  resources  of  his  meager  savings  are  ex- 
pended and  he  finds  himself  dependent  upon  charity  in  order  to  attain 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  In  the  course  of  these  various  emotional 
stages,  from  concern  to  panic,  a  mental  atmosphere  that  is  permeated  with 
destructive  factors  develops  in  the  home. 

"These  frightened,  harassed  parents  see  nothing  but  disaster  ahead. 
Bad  as  the  actual  situation  may  be,  their  imaginations  and  their  memories 
of  past  experiences  of  a  similar  nature  make  things  look  much  worse  than 
they  really  are.  They  become  irritable,  impatient,  critical,  quick  of 
temper,  suspicious,  self-centered,  and  selfish.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  morale  of  such  a  household  is  lowered,  and  that  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence are  the  end  results.  The  effect  of  such  an  environment  on  the 
mental  life  of  the  family  is  obviously  bad.  It  is  said  there  are  eight  million 
children  living  in  homes  where  independence  and  security  no  longer 
exist."2* 

The  influences  of  loss  of  work  upon  the  status  of  the  individual, 
and  upon  his  sense  of  self-sufficiency  and  adequacy,  are  well  brought 
out  in  the  changed  relations  of  the  unemployed  father  or  husband  and 
his  family.  Since  his  previous  standards  of  living  and  his  standing  in 
the  community  are  symbols  of  his  self-respect,  the  loss  of  the  former 
means  the  loss  of  his  sense  of  individual  capacity.  Our  emphasis  on 
individual  initiative  is  so  well  accepted  that  the  neighbors  and  family 
members  tend,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  blame  the  wage  earner  per- 
sonally for  his  failure  to  hold  or  to  find  a  job.  This  attitude  of  blame 
is  reflected  back  upon  the  personality  as  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  feeling 
of  inferiority,  and  one's  self-esteem,  the  core  of  one's  ego,  suffers  as 
a  result.  This  inclination  to  blame  the  individual,  to  make  him  the 
scapegoat  in  a  situation  which  is  determined  by  impersonal  economic 

24  From  Douglas  A.  Thom,  "Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Depression,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Oct., 
1932,  vol.   16,  pp.   569,  570.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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and  political  forces  far  beyond  his  control,  is  still  common  in  this 
country  after  years  of  depression.  Gradually,  however,  people  are 
learning  that  the  basic  causes  of  such  a  collapse  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem lie  largely  in  collective,  not  individual,  responsibility. 

These  personal  feelings  of  guilt  and  shame  are  reflected  in  the  fam- 
ily interactions.  Conflicts  between  husbands  and  wives  over  financial 
matters  frequently  arise.  Irritability,  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  and  even 
serious  forms  of  physical  illness  sometimes  develop.  The  very  fact 
that  the  father  remains  at  home  whereas  formerly  he  was  absent  for 
long  hours  during  the  day  forces  a  readjustment  in  family  relations. 
(See  Chapter  XII,  Selections  76  and  yj,  on  the  roles  of  husbands  and 
wives  in  modern  American  families.)  Then,  too,  the  children  may 
blame  the  father  for  loss  of  earning  capacity,  or  new  problems  of  who 
shall  discipline  the  children  may  arise  since  the  father  is  now  so 
much  at  home. 

The  children  themselves  are  influenced  not  only  by  declining  stand- 
ards of  comfort  and  care,  but  by  the  prospect  as  they  grow  into  late 
adolescence  of  following  the  footsteps  of  their  father  into  the  army  of 
the  unemployed.  The  whole  problem  of  our  unemployed  high  school 
graduates  of  the  last  few  years  is  something  new  in  our  society.  The 
boy  or  girl  in  the  late  teens  or  early  adulthood  who  is  through  high 
school  but  out  of  work  constitutes  a  striking  challenge  in  modern 
society.  Newton  D.  Baker  has  thus  admirably  stated  the  situation 
created  by  these  young  people  as  follows : 

"Another  problem  almost  wholly  new  to  us  arises  from  the  fact  that 
this  year's  output  of  boys  and  girls,  who  under  normal  circumstances 
would  find  waiting  for  them  the  job  at  which  they  might  begin  their  lives 
as  men  and  women,  are  unprovided  for.  Industry  and  commerce  both 
have  waiting  lists  of  their  old  employees  temporarily  laid  off,  and  as 
activity  resumes,  former  employees  are  recalled,  but  the  expectant  boy 
sees  no  sign  'Boy  Wanted,'  which  is  the  usual  announcement  to  youth 
that  life  has  a  place  for  him.  Some  of  these  young  people,  of  course,  can 
stay  at  home,  but  in  increasing  numbers  they  are  declining  to  add  to  the 
family  burden  and  are  taking  to  the  open  road  so  that  it  is  now  estimated 
that  within  the  past  few  months  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  grown 
boys  have  left  home,  family  and  friends  to  live  by  the  wayside  on  such 
scant  subsistence  as  can  be  gleaned  from  already  harvested  fields.  The 
dangers  of  this  situation  are  obvious.  These  boys,  unhappily,  merely  rep- 
resent the  bold  or  desperate  members  of  a  much  larger  class,  and  they, 
too,  need  the  support  and  sympathy  and  help  which  can  come  only 
through  organized  and  trained  social  agencies."  ^^ 

With  these  problems  before  us,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  How  do  indi- 
viduals meet  these  losses  in  sense  of  security,  in  self-esteem,  and  in 

25  Quoted  by  Pratt,  o^.  cit.,  pp.  39-40.  By  permission  of  the  Community  Chests  &  Councils, 
Inc. 
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ideals?  Let  us  summarize  briefly  some  of  the  more  common  of  these 
devices  as  we  see  them  in  the  present  crisis. 

Devices  for  Meeting  Loss  of  Security  and  of  Morale 

( 1 )  By  aggressive  attitudes  and  behavior :  The  person  may  develop 
intense  resentment  against  his  former  employers,  against  the  officials 
in  the  government,  or  resentment  toward  the  whole  economic  and 
political  system,  which  he  blames  for  his  plight. 

In  this  connection  a  study  made  by  O.  Milton  Hall  contrasting  the 
attitudes  of  unemployed  engineers  with  those  of  men  employed  in 
engineering  is  enlightening.  We  quote  from  the  brief  summary  of  his 
paper : 

"A  group  of  unemployed  men  and  a  group  of  employed  men  were  com- 
pared with  regard  to  their  occupational  morale,  their  attitudes  toward 
employers  as  a  class,  and  their  attitudes  toward  religion,  after  the  two 
groups  had  been  matched  in  eight  particulars:  age,  salary  (on  last  job 
of  unemployed  men),  nativity,  education,  religion,  state  licensing, 
marital  status,  and  occupation  (all  were  professional  engineers).  The 
extent  of  attitude  differences  is  shown.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  men  had  poorer  morale  than  the  average  employed  men,  and 
68  per  cent  were  more  antagonistic  toward  employers  as  a  class.  The 
net  effect  of  the  experience  of  unemployment  on  attitudes  toward  religion 
was  found  to  be  small.  The  article  then  shows  the  very  definite  relation- 
ship between  morale  and  varying  degrees  of  financial  security  of  un- 
employed men,  and  between  morale  and  differences  in  employed  men's 
feelings  of  job  security.  The  morale  of  destitute  men  who  had  been 
given  'work  relief  or  'made  work'  was  definitely  better  than  the  morale 
of  men  who,  although  similarly  destitute,  had  not  received  such  help. 
The  morale  of  employed  men  who  anticipated  losing  their  jobs  almost 
any  time  was  as  low  as  that  of  unemployed  men  who  were  in  no  par- 
ticular need."  ^^ 

Such  persons  may  take  this  out  in  grumbling,  talking  to  others, 
general  complaining,  and  "blowing  oflf  steam."  Others  may  respond 
to  the  Utopian  appeals  of  socialism,  communism,  fascism,  or  other 
promises  of  betterment.  In  the  latter  case  the  fighting  spirit  becomes 
integrated  into  some  wider  societal  program  for  reform.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Russian  revolutionists  recruited  many  followers  during 
the  World  War  period  from  among  the  Russian  workers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  disillusioned  by  the  war  and  its  hardships.  So,  too,  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  co-workers  appealed  to  the  thousands  of  unemployed  in 
Germany  in  building  up  his  Nazi  following  in  the  postwar  years. 

(2)  By  gradual  personal  demoralization  and  slow  loss  of  courage 
and  morale:  After  futile  attempts  to  find  work  or  to  eke  out  an 

26  From   O.    Milton   Hall,   "Attitudes  of  Unemployed   and   Employed  Engineers,"    The   Per- 
sonnel Journal,  Dec,  1933,  vol.  12,  p.  222.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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existence  from  small  and  temporary  jobs,  there  often  sets  in  a  period 
of  discouragement  and  reduction  of  the  whole  outlook  in  life  to  one 
little  better  than  that  of  pauperism.  But  return  of  employment  may 
rescue  the  individual  from  complete  pauperization. 

(3)  By  regression  or  retreat  into  a  childish  state  of  dependency 
leading  in  time  to  pauperism :  If  the  personal  demoralization  con- 
tinues, individuals  and  families  may  come  to  accept  the  culture  of 
pauperism  and  no  longer  try  to  get  ahead  by  their  own  efforts. 

(4)  Retreat  into  fantasy  and  wishful  thinking :  This  may  take  the 
form  in  more  serious  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  or  it  may  simply 
result  in  a  vast  indulgence  in  wishful  thinking  and  daydreaming.  So, 
too,  in  times  of  economic  crises,  fortunetellers  and  clairvoyants  and 
other  present-day  magic  workers  thrive.  They  give  an  outlet  for 
fantasies.  Sometimes  the  agitators  for  social  reform  mentioned  under 
(i)  above  appeal  to  these  persons,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  securing 
their  passive  support. 

(5)  Escape  into  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction:  While  doubtless 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  unemployed  take  up 
these  more  deleterious  forms  of  activity,  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
forgetfulness  of  misery  and  temporary  states  of  exultation  coming 
from  alcohol  or  drugs  will  seem  to  offer  some  release  from  difficulties 
too  hard  to  overcome  directly. 

(6)  Escape  into  illness,  either  mental  or  physical:  Many  people 
faced  with  severe  crises  which  they  cannot  meet  in  terms  of  old  habits 
and  attitudes  find  a  method  of  retreat  by  becoming  ill.  Sometimes  this 
takes  the  form  of  organic  illnesses;  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of 
mental  breakdowns.  But  the  two  are  not  unrelated.  As  C.  Macfie 
Campbell  expresses  it : 

"A  disorder  is  a  mental  disorder  if  its  roots  are  mental.  A  headache 
indicates  a  mental  disorder  if  it  comes  because  one  is  dodging  something 
disagreeable.  A  pain  in  the  back  is  a  mental  disorder  if  its  persistence 
is  due  to  discouragement  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  a  desire  to 
have  a  sick  benefit,  rather  than  to  put  one's  back  into  one's  work.  Sleep- 
lessness is  a  mental  disorder  if  its  basis  lies  in  personal  worries  and  emo- 
tional tangles.  Many  mental  reactions  are  indications  of  poor  mental 
health,  although  they  are  not  usually  classed  as  mental  disorders.  .  .  ."  ^^ 

The  stress  of  modern  life  is  perhaps  bringing  about  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  mental  disorders  of  mild  or  serious  sort.  (See  Selection  197, 
pp.  569-72.)  In  times  of  prolonged  unemployment  and  loss  of  morale, 
these  forms  of  personal  disintegration  are  likely  to  increase. 

(7)  Escape  into  suicide:  This  is  the  supreme  gesture  of  self-pity 
which  one  can  make  against  an  unsympathetic  and  heartless  world.   It 

27  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  "Mental  Hygiene  in  Industry,"  Mental  Hygiene,  July,  1921,  vol.  5, 
p.   470.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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is  evident  that  in  many  periods  of  economic  depression  the  suicide  rate 
tends  to  increase.   (See  Selection  200,  pp.  582-83.) 

Effective  Personal  and  Community  Ways  of  Meeting  These  Crises 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  question :  What  healthy  and  satis- 
factory methods  may  be  worked  out  to  meet  these  crises?  We  note 
only  three  here : 

( 1 )  Personal  hobbies  and  other  substitutes  for  gainful  work :  Dur- 
ing the  depression  many  individuals  have  found  considerable  benefit 
from  reading,  from  working  in  manual  crafts,  and  from  participation 
in  various  educational  and  recreational  programs  developed  by  the 
community  for  such  individuals.  The  effective  organization  of  leisure 
time  itself,  whether  in  a  period  of  depression  or  in  one  of  prosperity, 
is  essential.  In  discussing  this  matter  one  writer  remarks : 

".  .  .  In  view  of  these  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
leisure  work,  or  hobby  work,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  spells  of  leisure 
from  the  usual  industrialized  employment  should  be  adequate  to  promote 
good  use,  should  not  be  split  up  too  much  into  short  scraps,  or  frittered 
away  in  useless  journeyings.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  leisure; 
there  must  be  secured  those  conditions  of  life,  especially  space  in  the 
home  and  about  the  home,  which  will  afford  reasonable  opportunities  for 
making  good  use  of  the  leisure ;  and  there  must  also  be  arranged,  both 
permanently  as  part  of  the  ordinary  educational  course,  and  temporarily 
for  those  who  have  passed  the  school  age,  adequate  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  handicraft  and  of  the  simpler  scientific  and  artistic  occupa- 
tions, the  practice  of  which  may  constitute  the  useful  and  pleasurable 
employment  of  leisure.  In  this  way  leisure  may  once  more  become  one 
of  the  main  schools  of  life.  Perhaps  also  something  of  the  Greek  mean- 
ing of  Scheie,  leisure,  may  be  restored  to  our  word  school,  which  came  to 
have  the  meaning  with  which  we  are  familiar  today  through  the  use,  the 
work,  of  leisure,  its  employment  for  discussion  and  learning."  ^^ 

These  devices  at  best,  however,  can  have  only  partial  effects.  They 
can  never  answer  the  desire  to  be  economically  independent,  to  pos- 
sess a  sense  of  active  and  free  participation  in  the  community  and  fam- 
ily life  so  essential  to  mental  and  physical  well-being.  Other  programs 
are  necessary. 

(2)  Various  public  works  programs:  These  are  industrial  projects 
developed  under  governmental  supervision  and  from  funds  provided 
by  taxation.  They  may  take  the  forms  of  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, roads,  and  needed  public  improvements  of  harbors,  rivers,  and 
so  on.  They  may  even  involve  such  elaborate  schemes  as  the  rebuild- 
ing of  an  entire  section  of  the  country,  as  exemplified  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  work  begun  in  1933.  Yet  most  experts  in  politics  and 

28  From  Raymond  Unwin,  "The  Influence  of  Housing  Conditions  on  the  Use  of  Leisure," 
International  Labour  Review,  June,  1924,  vol.  9,  pp.  827-28,     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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economics  realize  that  even  these  projects  have  a  limited  effect,  and 
that  at  best  they  are  only  temporary  makeshifts.  More  fundamental 
plans  must  be  made. 

(3)  Long-time  schemes  to  prevent  periods  of  economic  distress: 
If  we  are  to  maintain  and  to  continue  under  the  system  of  private 
capitalism,  we  must  look  to  political  and  economic  devices  such  as 
unemployment  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  health  insurance,  and  other 
measures  of  so-called  "social  security"  to  provide  for  the  emergen- 
cies of  unemployment.  So,  too,  economic  planning  of  national  and 
international  scope  would  seem  the  course  of  wisdom  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  cyclic  recurrence  of  economic  depressions.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  choose  to  go  over  to  some  form  of  socialistic  or  communistic 
dictatorship,  the  entire  system  of  individual  responsibility  may  be  re- 
cast. But  although  in  socialistic  and  communistic  societies  economic 
security  may  be  assured,  there  may  remain  many  problems  of  collec- 
tive care  for  health,  old  age,  and  for  various  forms  of  personal  de- 
moralization— delinquency,  crime,  broken  homes,  divorce,  suicide, 
and  mental  disease,  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  any  society  marked  by 
complex  forms  of  interaction  and  interdependence. 

203.  How  the  Culture  Pattern  of  Pauperism  May  Arise  in  a  Family  ^^ 

Long-continued  unemployment  due  to  illness,  economic  depres- 
sion, or  to  other  factors  may  in  time  develop  a  culture  pattern  of 
more  or  less  complete  dependency  upon  other  families  or  upon  pri- 
vate and  public  relief  agencies.  The  following  case  history  shows 
the  manner  in  which  one  family  became  pauperized  and  carried  on 
the  pattern  of  pauperization  through  successive  generations.  While 
in  this  case  there  were  alcoholism  and  a  certain  dependency  upon 
relatives  for  aid  in  times  of  stress,  the  pattern,  once  established, 
tended  to  affect  the  members  of  each  generation.  In  the  face  of 
persistent  hardship  certain  families,  even  of  strong  biological  stock 
and  good  culture,  may  become  pauperized  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner. 

Case  History  of  the  Jed  Family 

Some  sixty  years  ago  a  young  man,  Thomas  Jed,  in  his  early 
twenties  took  up  residence  in  a  small  southern  town  of  three  or  four 
thousand  population.  .  .  .  He  was  at  that  time  a  heavy  drinker.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  he  had  no  communication  with  any  of  his 
relatives,  excepting  one  brother,  after  he  reached  this  town.  This 
brother  lived  in  one  of  the  prairie  states  to  the  southwest,  and  appar- 

29  From  Harlan  W.  Gilmore,  "Five  Generations  of  a  Begging  Family,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Mar.,  1932,  vol.  27,  pp.  768-71,  773.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ently  was  comfortably  situated.  He,  in  later  years,  sent  Thomas  con- 
siderable money,  and  at  one  time  offered  to  remove  Thomas  and  his 
family  to  the  prairie  section  and  help  him  get  established,  but  this  offer 
was  rejected. 

Shortly  after  Thomas  took  up  residence  in  this  town  he  married 
into  a  family,  with  a  large  kinship  connection  in  the  locality,  who  were, 
and  still  are,  of  low  economic  and  social  status  in  the  community.  The 
men  worked  at  menial  occupations  and  had  small  incomes.  However, 
these  families  have  always  had  an  exceptional  reputation  for  thrift 
and  for  economic  responsibility.  ...  A  strong  familism  seems  to 
have  prevailed  which  made  of  it  a  sort  of  self-aid  group.  All  unfor- 
tunate members  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  out  of  the  family 
coffers,  and  loans  of  one  member  to  another  for  small  economic  enter- 
prises have  been  rather  common.  .  .  . 

The  family  created  by  Thomas'  marriage  became  a  problem  almost 
immediately.  Births  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  In  all,  eight  chil- 
dren were  born,  two  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  From  almost  the  be- 
ginning the  family  was  dependent.  Thomas,  because  of  his  drinking, 
was  never  able  to  provide  the  income  necessary  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  his  family.  But  Mrs.  Jed's  relatives  rose  to  the  occasion  and  sup- 
plied the  deficit,  so  that  the  family  was  not  dependent  on  public  agen- 
cies. .  .  . 

In  the  home  Thomas  seems  to  have  had  the  patriarchal  ideal  of 
being  lord  of  all  he  surveyed,  but  he  seemed  much  more  interested  in 
protecting  his  rights  than  he  did  in  exercising  them.  He  resented  the 
interference  of  his  wife  and  of  his  wife's  relatives  in  the  way  he  reared 
his  children,  but  he  exerted  no  great  effort  to  rear  them  himself.  Con- 
sequently they  grew  up  with  a  minimum  of  training.  They  attended 
school  only  in  so  far  as  the  law  required,  and  none  of  them  completed 
the  elementary  grades.  Likewise  in  the  matter  of  occupational  train- 
ing, the  children  were  never  forced  to  work  and  never  had  to  con- 
tribute to  the  family  income.  .  .  . 

All  of  the  children  married  in  their  early  adult  years.  One  of  the 
girls  married  a  local  man  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  for 
a  few  years.  The  two  boys  and  one  of  the  girls  moved  soon  after  their 
marriage  to  a  city  of  about  100,000  located  some  fifty  miles  from  the 
town  in  which  they  were  reared  and  were  followed  shortly  by  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Jed.  The  remaining  two  girls  moved  with  their  husbands 
to  other  sections  of  the  South.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  all  of 
the  girls  had  acquired  children,  had  lost  their  husbands  through  death 
or  through  desertion,  and  finally,  finding  themselves  widows  with 
children  to  care  for,  joined  their  parents  and  brothers  in  the  city. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  find  the  whole  immediate 
kinship  group  transferred  from  a  small  town  to  a  city.  It  consisted  at 
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this  time  of  an  aged  couple  who  had  always  been  economically  incom- 
petent, of  four  widows  with  a  total  of  thirteen  children,  and  of  two 
younger  men  with  families.  One  of  these  men  had  a  large  and  in- 
creasing family,  and  the  other  had  acquired  his  father's  drinking  habit, 
so  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  support  himself  and  his  wife.  .  .  . 

The  whole  kinship  group,  of  course,  almost  immediately  fell  into 
dependency,  but  they  no  longer  received  aid  from  Mrs.  Jed's  relatives. 
They  now  became  charges  of  the  public.  The  old  family  pattern,  how- 
ever, carried  over,  and  the  family  solidarity  held  fast,  so  that  in  the 
new  situation  the  members  comprised  a  compact  social  group.  As 
Mrs.  Jed's  family  had  comprised  a  co-operating  group  in  maintaining 
independence,  the  new  group  carried  on  co-operating  activities  in  de- 
pendency. Any  aid  received  by  one  family  was  readily  shared  with 
others  who  might  not  have  been  so  "fortunate."  This,  of  course, 
brought  them  into  ill  repute  with  social  agencies.  Case  workers  found 
that  they  could  not  treat  any  family  in  the  connection  as  a  unit,  and  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  group  was  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  to  stag- 
ger the  most  optimistic  worker.  As  a  result,  the  family  became  a  "bug- 
a-boo"  for  family  agencies.  It  became  known  as  "a.  bunch  of  worthless 
beggars  that  nothing  could  remedy." 

Membership  in  the  family  became  as  definitely  a  stigma  among 
social  agencies  as  certain  racial  marks  are  among  some  social  groups. 
The  members,  thus,  soon  found  it  impossible  to  secure  aid  from  social 
agencies  and  were  forced  to  resort  to  other  means.  They  applied  to 
churches  and  to  other  social  organizations  and  received  considerable 
aid.  Some  members  tried  going  back  to  the  town  of  their  birth,  but 
found  that  they  were  welcomed  no  longer  by  their  more  distant  rela- 
tives and  that  their  lot  was  no  better  than  in  the  city.  At  various  times 
members  tried  moving  to  other  cities,  but,  since  they  seem  never  to 
have  used  aliases,  their  identity  was  quickly  disclosed.  Sooner  or  later, 
therefore,  all  have  returned. 

All  of  this  conflict  with  social  agencies  tended  only  to  increase  the 
social  distance  between  the  family  and  society  which  to  the  family 
the  agencies  represented.  Accompanied  by  the  familism  which  already 
existed,  the  opposition  developed  very  strong  in-group  feelings  be- 
tween the  members  and  strong  out-group  feelings  toward  society, 
especially  social  agencies. 

Blocked  from  securing  help  from  social  agencies,  the  members 
showed  considerable  aptitude  for  securing  aid  from  other  sources. 
Begging  was  resorted  to  by  many  of  the  members.  Thomas  Jed  be- 
came an  ordinary  street  beggar  and  Mrs.  Jed  became  a  house-to-house 
beggar.  One  of  the  widows  developed  into  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful residence  beggar  in  the  city.  Another  member  became  an 
habitual  church  beggar.  .  .  . 
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As  the  children  have  reached  adulthood  and  have  gotten  married 
their  families  have  become  constant  or  occasional  public  charges.  The 
living  members  of  the  kinship  group  consist  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  generations,  the  original  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Jed  hav- 
ing died  several  years  ago.  A  number  of  the  third  generation  have 
families,  and  a  few  of  the  fourth  generation  have  married  in  their 
teens  and  have  young  children.  And  for  every  marriage,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  there  is  a  case  record  on  file  in  some  relief  agency 
in  the  city  in  which  they  live.  The  two  marriages  to  which  exception 
is  made  are  those  of  two  women  of  the  third  generation  who  were 
taken  from  their  mother  when  they  were  very  young  and  were  reared 
in  an  institution.  In  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  learn,  the 
families  of  these  two  women  have  a  clear  record  both  as  regards 
delinquency  and  dependency.  From  the  standpoint  of  relief  agencies, 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Jed  represent  at  the  present  time 
an  annual  case  load  of  approximately  fifty  individuals.  The  records  of 
these  agencies,  however,  only  represent  a  small  part  of  the  total  aid 
secured  by  this  family.  Individuals,  churches,  and  civic  organizations 
have  been  importuned  as  persistently  as  have  the  relief  agencies,  and 
perhaps  with  greater  success. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  case  that  the  drinking  habit  of  Thomas 
Jed,  which  led  him  into  financial  straits,  produced  a  dependence 
upon  his  relatives  so  long  as  he  and  his  family  remained  in  a  small 
town.  Once  they  had  removed  to  an  urban  center,  this  help  dis- 
appeared and  the  family  fastened  themselves  upon  various  relief 
agencies,  which  they  soon  learned  to  exploit.  As  the  pattern  was 
established,  the  children  of  succeeding  generations  received  no 
adequate  training  in  vocations  nor  sufficient  education.  Instead 
they  grew  up  with  beggary  as  the  accepted  mode  of  securing  a 
living.  It  is  often  believed  that  such  a  decline  of  a  family  to  the 
level  of  paupers  results  from  mental  or  physical  deficiency.  The 
study  reports  further : 

In  this  connection,  the  question  arises  inevitably  as  to  whether 
the  members  of  this  family  have  not  suffered  also  from  a  handicap  of 
mental  deficiency.  In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  intelligence 
tests  were  given  to  several  of  the  members.  Since  it  was  impossible  for 
the  investigator  to  compel  members  of  the  family  to  go  to  a  clinic  or 
to  take  the  tests,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  trained  tester  visit 
in  the  homes  and  secure  tests  on  as  many  children  as  possible.  In  all, 
tests  were  given  to  ten  children,  members  of  the  third  and  of  the 
fourth  generations.  The  scores  secured  by  these  tests  are  as  shown  in 
Table  ii. 
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It  appears  that  these  scores  do  indicate  a  trace  of  low  mentality  in 
the  family.  However,  the  percentage  of  persons  showing  low  men- 
tality in  these  tests  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons having  dependency  and  begging  traits.  It  seems  wise,  therefore, 
to  consider  low  mentality  as  a  contributing  handicap,  and  not  as  a 
direct  causal  factor. 

In  the  matter  of  physical  handicaps,  the  family  does  not  seem  to  be 
subnormal.  It,  of  course,  does  not  have  a  clear  bill  of  health,  but,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  cases  of  venereal  disease,  the  ailments 
suffered  by  the  family  seem  to  be  those  more  or  less  common  to  all 
families.  There  are  no  blind,  crippled,  or  deformed  persons  in  the 
group. 

TABLE  II 

TEST  SCORES  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JED  FAMILY 


Generation 

Family 

Sex 

Age 

I.Q. 

Third 

A 

Boy 

7 

108 

Third 

A 

Boy 

7 

87 

Fourth 

B 

Boy 

6 

no 

Fourth 

B 

Girl 

9 

95 

Fourth 

B 

Boy 

13 

77 

Fourth 

C 

Boy 

13 

108 

Fourth 

C 

Girl 

9 

90 

Fourth 

C 

Boy 

7 

84 

Fourth 

C 

Boy 

II 

73 

Fourth 

D 

Boy 

9 

70 

In  short,  in  this  whole  kinship  group  the  philosophy  of  begging 
replaced  the  normal  assumption  of  occupational  responsibility.  In 
practice  this  meant  that  the  children  of  each  succeeding  generation 
were  furnished  a  technique  of  begging  as  they  served  an  "appren- 
ticeship" by  accompanying  their  relatives  on  begging  expeditions. 
So  far  as  the  larger  community  was  concerned,  it  gave  the  family 
a  status  of  beggars,  which  the  families  accepted  and  looked  upon 
as  the  normal  pattern  of  life. 


204.   Social  (Cultural)  Disorganization  and  Reconstruction^'' 

Social  disorganization  is  not  an  exceptional  phenomenon  limited  to 
certain  periods  or  certain  societies;  some  of  it  is  found  always  and 
everywhere,  since  always  and  everywhere  there  are  individual  cases 
of  breaking  social  rules,  cases  which  exercise  some  disorganizing  in- 
fluence on  group  institutions  and,  if  not  counteracted,  are  apt  to  multi- 

30  Reprinted  from  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  by  William  I.  Thomas  and 
Florian  Znaniecki,  1927,  vol.  II,  pp.  1129-30,  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement 
with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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ply  and  to  lead  to  a  complete  decay  of  the  latter.  But  during  periods  of 
social  stability  this  continuous  incipient  disorganization  is  continu- 
ously neutralized  by  such  activities  of  the  group  as  reinforce  with  the 
help  of  social  sanctions  the  power  of  existing  rules.  The  stability  of 
group  institutions  is  thus  simply  a  dynamic  equilibrium  of  processes 
of  disorganization  and  reorganisation.  This  equilibrium  is  disturbed 
when  processes  of  disorganization  can  no  longer  be  checked  by  any 
attempts  to  reinforce  the  existing  rules.  A  period  of  prevalent  disor- 
ganization follows,  which  may  lead  to  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
group.  More  usually,  however,  it  is  counteracted  and  stopped  before 
it  reaches  this  limit  by  a  new  process  of  reorganization  which  in  this 
case  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  reinforcement  of  the  decaying  organi- 
zation, but  in  a  production  of  new  schemes  of  behavior  and  new 
institutions  better  adapted  to  the  changed  demands  of  the  group ;  we 
call  this  production  of  new  schemes  and  institutions  social  reconstruc- 
tion. Social  reconstruction  is  possible  only  because,  and  in  so  far  as, 
during  the  period  of  social  disorganization  a  part  at  least  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  have  not  become  individually  disorganized,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  working  toward  a  new  and  more  efficient  per- 
sonal life-organization  and  have  expressed  a  part  at  least  of  the  con- 
structive tendencies  implied  in  their  individual  activities  in  an  effort 
to  produce  new  social  institutions. 
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205.   The  Idea  of  Progress  ^ 

Most  discussions  of  social  change,  especially  those  outlining  a 
planned  society,  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  whole  concept  of  social  progress.  Such  a  concept  is  old 
in  our  society  and  culture,  and  like  other  ideas  it  has  a  history, 
that  is,  an  origin  and  a  development.  Neither  primitive  peoples 
nor  even  the  early  Greeks,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in  Western 
culture,  had  any  such  ideas  of  progress  as  have  been  developed  in 
Euro-American  society  in  the  last  three  centuries.  The  following 
article  reviews  critically  some  of  the  more  important  features  of 
the  idea  of  progress.  Many  of  these  ideas  lie  at  the  basis  of  recent 
attempts  to  control  the  nature  and  direction  of  social  change. 

Etymologically,  the  word  [progress]  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  com- 
bines two  elements,  /to  and  gradi,  meaning  to  walk  forward.  In  gen- 
eral usage,  the  term  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  such  words  as 
advancement,  growth,  development,  or  improvement.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bury,  who  has  written  so  illuminatingly  about  the  idea  of  progress, 
describes  it  to  mean,  "that  civilization  has  moved,  is  moving,  and  will 
move  in  a  desirable  direction." ^  .  .  It  [the  belief  in  progress]  is  based 
on  an  interpretation  of  history  which  regards  men  as  slowly  advancing 
in  a  definite  and  desirable  direction,  and  infers  that  this  progress  will 
continue  indefinitely.^  Accepting  for  the  time  being,  then,  these  defi- 
nitions as  adequate,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  trace  briefly 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  progress.  .  .  . 

The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Idea:  The  three  centuries  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  may  be  characterized  as  a  twilight  period,  the  twilight 


1  From  James  H.  S.  Bossard,  "The  Concept  of  Progress,"  Social  Forces,  Oct.,  1931,  vol.  10, 

pp.  S,   7,  8-10,   11-13,    14.      Reprinted  by  permission. 
"  '  ~-      -  -  -   -  p.   2. 
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2  J.   B.   Bury,   The  Idea  of  Progress,  1920,  p.   2 

3  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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of  a  dawn,  during  which  man  passed  from  the  darkness  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  daylight  of  the  modern  world.  .  .  . 

The  theory  which  arose  during  this  period  .  .  .  reached  its  fullest 
and  most  complete  expression  in  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Writes  Turgot:  "The  total  mass  of  the  human  race 
marches  continually,  though  sometimes  slowly,  toward  an  ever- 
increasing  perfection."  Condorcet,  his  friend  and  biographer,  who 
spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine  in 
writing  a  history  of  human  progress,  refers  in  similar  vein  to  "the 
human  race,  freed  from  its  chains  and  marching  with  a  firm  tread  on 
the  road  of  truth  and  virtue  and  happiness."  Furthermore,  his  hope 
for  the  future  was  unlimited.  "No  bounds  have  been  fixed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  faculties;  the  perfectibility  of  man  is  abso- 
lutely indefinite;  the  progress  of  this  perfection,  henceforth  above  the 
control  of  every  power  that  would  impede  it,  has  no  other  limit  than 
the  duration  of  the  globe  upon  which  nature  has  placed  us." 

In  summary,  then,  the  idea  of  progress,  as  ultimately  formulated 
during  this  period,  was  a  conviction  that  man  and  his  world  were 
moving  upward  to  a  constantly  rising  level  of  perfection.  It  was  a 
philosophy  of  optimism,  based  on  the  immediately  preceding  achieve- 
ments of  man,  and  projection  of  their  continuance  into  the  future. 
Consciousness  of  the  social  changes  of  the  time  led,  first  to  their  ap- 
proval, and  subsequently,  to  the  expectation  of  their  continuance. 

Interpretations  by  the  Modern  Philosophers:  The  idea  of  progress, 
thus  born  of  the  social  philosophy  and  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  almost  immediately  thrown  into  relief  by  the  French  revolu- 
tionary movement  and  its  reaction,  and  subsequently  associated  with 
the  problem  of  a  theory  of  history,  was  destined  to  remain  as  a  cardi- 
nal challenge  to  the  philosophically  minded  throughout  the  nineteenth, 
and  into  the  twentieth,  century.  It  seems  pertinent  to  review  briefly 
at  this  point  some  of  the  outstanding  analyses  and  interpretations  of 
the  idea  of  progress  by  the  philosophers  of  the  past  hundred  years. 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857).  To 
him  the  whole  course  of  human  development  consisted  in  reducing  the 
characteristic  faculties  of  humanity  in  comparison  with  those  of 
animality.  Progress  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  intel- 
lectual elements  in  our  nature  until  they  rise  to  be  the  preponderant 
powers  of  human  existence.  Social  improvement,  in  other  words,  is 
the  result  of  mental  development  and  dominance  by  the  noblest  human 
impulses.  .  .  . 

Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903)  developed  a  theory  of  progress  that 
has  come  to  be  well  known.  He  identified  progress  with  evolution. 
Organic  evolution  is  organic  progress  and  the  law  of  organic  progress 
is  the  law  of  all  progress.   This  law,  basically  conceived,  is  the  same 
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whether  one  considers  the  development  of  the  earth,  or  of  life  on  its 
surface,  or  of  the  various  achievements  of  its  people.  .  .  . 

Lester  F.  Ward  (1841-1913),  generally  referred  to  as  the  Nestor 
of  American  sociologists,  defined  progress  as  that  which  results  in  an 
increase  of  human  progress.  "To  be  progressive  in  the  true  sense,  it 
must  work  an  increase  in  the  sum  total  of  human  enjoyment."  As  to 
the  means  of  achieving  such  an  increase.  Ward,  too,  reasons  from  the 
biological  analogy.  He  cites  the  principle,  "unanimously  accepted  by 
biologists,"  that  an  organism  approaches  perfection  as  its  organs  in- 
crease in  number  and  variety.  Likewise  in  the  social  sense,  happiness, 
or  progress,  is  prompted  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  human  en- 
joyment. .  .  . 

Sir  Francis  Galton  (d.  191 1)  represented  the  logical  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  biological  emphasis  in  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
progress.  Progress  to  him  meant  improvement  in  the  stock.  To 
achieve  this  end,  he  visioned  a  science  of  eugenics  which  would  study 
the  agencies  under  social  control  that  could  improve  or  impair  the 
racial  qualities  of  future  generations,  either  physically  or  mentally.  ,  .  . 

By  way  of  contrast  to  these  biological  interpretations  is  that  of 
Leonard  T.  Hobhouse,  who  insists  that  progress  is  social,  not  racial.* 
The  fundamental  facts  of  social  life,  he  says,  are  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
teraction of  human  beings,  and  the  permanent  results  which  this  inter- 
action achieves  constitute  the  essence  of  social  evolution.  These  results 
are  embodied  in  tradition,  which  is,  in  the  development  of  society, 
what  heredity  is  in  the  physical  growth  of  the  stock.  Where  there  is 
true  progress  is  in  the  field  of  this  social  heritage  of  society.  Modifi- 
cations of  tradition, not  alterations  of  physical  type, constitute  progress. 

John  Dewey  carries  forward  this  interpretation  and  singles  out 
particular  parts  of  this  growing  social  heritage  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  progress.  The  preliminary  condition  of  progress  has  been 
supplied  by  the  conversion  of  scientific  discoveries  into  inventions 
which  harness  physical  energy  to  human  service.  With  this  ac- 
complished to  an  increasing  extent,  the  present-day  problem  of  prog- 
ress is  one  of  discovering  the  needs  and  capacities  of  collective  human 
nature,  and  of  inventing  the  social  machinery  which  will  operate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  these  needs.  .  .  .^ 

The  Decentralisation  of  the  Idea  of  Progress:  But  with  the  cumula- 
tion of  differing  applications  and  interpretations  of  the  idea,  the 
emergence  of  various  specialized  fields  of  intellectual  interest,  and 
the  growing  diversity  and  complexity  of  social  changes,  there  natu- 
rally arises  the  question  whether  progress  is  a  single  thing,  or  whether 
there  are  different  kinds  of  progress.  .  .  . 

4  Leonard  T.  Hobhouse,  Social  Evolution  and  Political  Theory,  1911. 

5  John  Dewey,   "Progress,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1916,  vol.  26,  pp.  312-22. 
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,  .  ,  The  application  of  the  idea  of  progress  results  at  once  in  its 
identification  with  well-defined  interests  of  certain  persons  or  groups, 
with  definite  kinds  of  phenomena,  and  with  concrete  developments  of 
various  sorts  and  scope.  Just  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  progress,  so  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  was  to  see  its  concrete  application  and 
its  decentralization,  as  it  were,  through  its  identification  with  differing 
kinds  of  change.  These  differing  applications  may  be  seen  in  their 
respective  usages  of  the  term  made  by  various  scholars  in  their  par- 
ticular fields.  .  .  . 

Almost  two  decades  ago,  F.  A.  Ogg,  surveying  the  changes  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter  in  western  Europe,  applied  the  term  "social 
progress"  to  certain  specific  developments  which  affected  the  status 
and  opportunity  of  the  average  man  in  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
The  particular  developments  which  he  included  were  "the  abolition  of 
privilege,  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  masses,  the  estab- 
lishment of  equality  before  the  law,  the  upbuilding  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  freeing  of  thought  and  of  the  press,  the  liberating  of  religious 
opinion,  the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  problems  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  steam-power,  the  placing  of  public  safeguards  about  the 
conditions  of  labor,  the  extension  and  re-adaptation  of  philanthropy, 
the  provision  of  agencies  .  .  .  against  sickness,  unemployment,  and 
old  age,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  more  or  less  far-reaching  innova- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  public  weal."^ 

Hobhouse,''  applying  the  term,  identifies  it  with  the  extension  of 
social  order,  social  solidarity,  widening  of  the  social  unit,  justice,  ra- 
tional morality,  freedom,  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  aid.  .  .  . 

Other  usages  or  concrete  applications  of  the  term  could  be  cited. 
One  might  speak  of  educational  progress,  medical  progress,  progress 
in  child  welfare,  transportation  progress,  and  progress  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bigger  and  better  ostrich  feathers.  Enough  has  been  said, 
however,  to  make  clear  the  practice  involved.  In  each  case,  the  term 
progress  is  applied  to  a  specific  field  and  is  identified  with  certain 
concrete  developments  in  that  field  which  are  considered  desirable  at 
the  time  and  which  are  being  more  or  less  consciously  promoted. 

Indices  of  Progress:  The  next  step  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  concept  of  progress  came  when  the  scientifically  inclined  began  to 
insist  that  these  concrete  developments  in  different  fields  of  activity 
could  be  treated  objectively.  This  led  to  the  formulation  of  so-called 
indices  of  progress. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  Dellepiane  made  a  remarkable  effort  to 

6  From  F.  A.  Ogg,  Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe,  1912,  pp.  2-3.    By  permission  of 
The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

7  Op.   cit. 
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work  out  in  rather  extreme  detail  such  an  objective  analysis.  Among 
the  indices  which  he  included  are  the  amehoration  of  material  well- 
being;  high  development  of  social  and  industrial  machinery;  eleva- 
tion of  coefficients  of  nuptiality  and  natality;  disappearance  and 
disapproval  of  dueling  and  bullying ;  preoccupation  with  public  affairs, 
interest  in  civic  life,  strict  performance  of  duties  as  citizens,  annulling 
of  influence  of  politicians,  absence  of  electoral  corruption,  or  narrow 
chauvinism ;  disdain  for  plutocracy ;  prestige  of  intellectual  and  moral 
elites ;  respect  for  performance  of  individual  duties ;  sentiment  of  se- 
curity for  persons  and  property ;  respect  for  law  and  the  principle  of 
authority,  wide-spread  conviction  that  every  attack  on  the  rights  of  an- 
other is  an  attack  on  one's  own  rights ;  religious  tolerance,  respect  for 
ecclesiastical  properties;  elevation  of  the  level  of  popular  education 
and  reduction  of  the  number  of  illiterates ;  spread  of  scientific  curios- 
ity and  absence  of  unhealthy  curiosity ;  tendency  to  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation and  idealism;  love  of  noble  and  serious  art,  disdain  for  the 
frivolous  and  unhealthy,  diffusion  and  purifying  of  esthetic  taste; 
purity  of  morals,  absence  of  pornography  in  streets,  spectacles,  and 
publications ;  family  solidarity,  cultivation  of  domestic  virtues,  mod- 
eration in  expenditures  for  luxuries,  respect  for  parents  and  superiors ; 
spirit  of  order  and  discipline ;  love  of  work ;  general  observance  of 
rules  of  courtesy  and  civility,  hospitality  for  strangers ;  aversion  to 
bloody  spectacles  (e.  g.,  bull  fights,  cock  fights,  pugilism)  ;  diminution 
of  the  coefficient  of  mortality;  rise  in  the  average  duration  of  life; 
immigration;  decrease  of  pauperism,  begging,  vagabondage,  prosti- 
tution, alcoholism,  morphinism,  tobacconism,  criminality,  insanity, 
suicide,  gambling,  illegitimacy,  infant-abandonment,  abortions,  Mal- 
thusian  practices ;  education  of  the  social  conscience ;  tranquility 
and  general  optimism;  faith  in  progress  and  confidence  in  the  future.* 

More  recently,  Niceforo,  professor  in  the  School  of  Criminal  Law 
at  Rome,  proposes  a  rather  simpler  classification.  He  includes  the 
following:  the  increase  in  wealth  and  the  consumption  of  goods,  the 
diminution  of  the  mortality  rate,  the  diffusion  of  culture,  the  produc- 
tion of  men  of  genius,  decrease  in  crime,  and  increase  of  individual 
liberty.® 

Among  the  American  students,  Willcox  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attempt  a  formulation  of  the  indices  of  progress  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  measure  progress  statistically.  The  indices  of 
progress  according  to  him,  are  as  follows :  ( i )  increase  in  population, 
(2)  length  of  Hfe,  (3)  uniformity  in  population,  (4)  racial  homo- 
geneity, (5)  literacy,  and  (6)  decrease  of  the  divorce  rate.^" 

8  M.  Dellepiane,  "Le  Progres  et  sa  Formule,"  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  Jan.,  1912, 
vol.  20,  pp.  21-22. 

9  Alfredo  Niceforo,  Les  indices  numeriques  de  la  civilisation  et  du  progres,   1921. 

10  Walter  F.  Willcox,  "A  Statistician's  Idea  of  Progress,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
April,  1913,  vol.   18,  p.  296. 
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Several  years  ago,  Todd,  after  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
various  criteria  of  progress,  considered  four  tests  for  progress.  The 
first  is  the  test  of  numbers,  involving  the  problem  of  population ;  sec- 
ond, is  the  test  of  increasing  health,  and  longevity;  the  third  test  is 
material  wealth  and  the  problem  of  its  distribution ;  and,  finally,  the 
moral  test,  involving  questions  of  purity,  justice,  and  unselfishness.^^ 

A  recent  suggestion  of  objective  criteria  of  progress  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Kelsey.^^  Emphasizing  the  fact  that  society  "can  be  measured 
only  by  the  things  it  does,  its  achievements,"  Kelsey  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  these  achievements  :  ( i )  increased  knowledge, 
(2)  increased  wealth,  (3)  increased  understanding  of  man  himself, 
(4)  broadening  and  extension  of  human  programs,  (5)  refinement 
of  social  processes,  and  (6)  emphasis  on  social  as  well  as  personal 
virtues.  .  .  . 

The  Meaning  of  Progress:  V/e  are  now  perhaps  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  progress  has  come  to  mean  in  modern  literature.  It 
appears  that  progress  is  a  term  which  is  used  to  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness of  movement  in  a  given  direction,  considered  at  the  time  to  be 
desirable.  There  are  involved,  in  other  words,  not  one  but  three  ideas 
in  the  modern  concept  of  progress. 

1.  The  idea  of  change.  Virtually  all  usage  of  the  word  progress 
harks  back  to  the  idea  of  growth,  of  struggle,  of  a  reaching  out  or 
movement  toward  a  given  end  or  ends.  Nowhere  is  there  any  con- 
ception of  stability,  but  everywhere  this  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
movement  or  change.  Progress,  in  other  words,  is  in  one  sense  essen- 
tially a  process,  not  an  achievement.  This  is  a  fact  which  many  stu- 
dents have  failed  to  appreciate,  apparently  to  their  confusion. 

2.  The  idea  of  valuation.  The  term  progress  not  only  indicates 
change,  but  it  signifies  also  its  valuation.  The  criteria  of  progress  are 
the  changes  which  have  social  approval — at  the  time.  Progress  is  at 
once  a  process  and  its  evaluation.  It  is  a  phrase,  not  only  of  descrip- 
tion, but  of  appreciation  as  well.  It  is  this  element  of  evaluation  which 
explains  why  there  is  so  little  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  prog- 
ress. For  there  is  involved,  in  any  application  of  the  term,  a  balancing 
of  the  good  against  the  evil  in  the  particular  field  affected.  .  .  . 

Progress  in  the  concrete,  then,  has  reference  to  recognized  social 
values.  Since  values  have  little  meaning  except  with  reference  to 
situations,  it  needs  must  follow  that  progress  is  essentially  a  relative 
matter,  that  it  never  inheres  permanently  in  any  act  or  series  of  acts, 
but  differs  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time  as  organisms, 
situations  and  objects  change.  Since  history  is  written  by  the  sur- 
vivors, it  is  easy  to  understand  the  universal  belief  in  progress. 

11  Arthur  J.  Todd,  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  1918. 

12  Carl  Kelsey,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Society,  rev.  ed.,   1928,  p.  453. 
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3.  The  idea  of  control.  This  idea,  although  less  clearly  emphasized, 
is  as  inherent  in  the  concept  of  progress  as  those  of  change  and  evalua- 
tion. As  Bury  has  said:  "The  process  [of  progress]  must  be  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  psychical  and  social  nature  of  man ;  it  must 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  external  will ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  of  its  continuance  and  its  issue,  and  the  idea  of  Progress 
would  lapse  into  the  idea  of  Providence."  ^^ 

In  fact,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  idea  of  control 
is  the  very  core  of  the  modern  concept  of  progress  and  of  the  all  but 
universal  faith  in  its  promotion.  If  man  is  but  the  puppet  of  the  mys- 
terious forces  of  an  unfathomable  world,  as  primitive  man  feared, 
there  can  be  no  progress.  If  man  is  but  a  temporary  incident  in  a 
divine  drama  of  the  ages,  there  can  be  no  progress  save  as  it  inheres  in 
that  drama.  Only  if  man  can  direct,  in  some  measure  at  least,  his 
collective  destiny,  only  as  he  can  control  the  changing  social  setting 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  can  there  be  progress.  Man  mastering  his 
world — this  is  at  once  the  substance  and  the  faith  of  progress. 


206.   Changes  in  Ideas,  Attitudes,  and  Habits  under  Russian 
Communism  ^* 

Present-day  Soviet  Russia  has  been  the  object  of  great  interest  as 
an  illustration  of  a  planned  society.  Writers  differ  among  themselves 
regarding  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  culture  which  that  country  is 
developing  (see  Selection  207  on  p.  613),  but  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  the  ideas  and  practices  of  Russian  communism,  we  must  realize 
that  profound  changes  in  ideas,  attitudes,  and  habits  are  taking  place. 

Many  writers  on  contemporary  Russia  have  pointed  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  through  Soviet  education  and  propaganda  and  by  means 
of  changes  in  the  economic,  political,  religious,  and  general  social 
order  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  habits  of  the  individual  are  profoundly 
altered.  For  the  person  brought  up  in  democratic,  capitalistic  coun- 
tries these  changes  are  astounding  because  of  their  rapidity  and  their 
intensity.  The  Russians  are  building  another  culture  and  hence  an- 
other pattern  of  personality — all  within  the  course  of  a  few  decades. 
The  most  decisive  features  of  the  change  in  personality  content  con- 
cern sex,  religion,  politics,  and  especially  economics. 

Romantic  love  life  has  not  disappeared  in  Russia,  but  it  has  become 
subordinate  to  the  work  for  the  future  of  the  state  and  the  economic 
order.  Marriage  is  easily  entered  into  and  divorce  is  a  simple  matter 
of  mutual  agreement  to  dissolve  the  contract.    Children  are  put  into 

13  From  J._B.  Bury,  The  Idea  of  Progress,  1920,  p.  5.    By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, publishers. 

14  Adapted  and  quoted  in  part  from  Maurice  Hindus,  The  Great  Offensive,  1933,  chap.  XVII. 
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the  hands  of  public  nurseries  for  long  hours  while  the  parents  are 
at  school  or  at  work.  The  traditional  sexual  division  of  labor  has 
been  changed.  Women  are  found  in  "positions  of  high  authority  in 
educational,  industrial,  judicial  institutions." 

Religion  has  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
although  superstition  and  magic  are  still  doubtless  common  among 
the  masses,  the  Soviets  through  suppression  of  many  church  activities 
and  through  education  and  propaganda  have  done  much  to  destroy 
traditional  religious  attitudes.  The  government  has  forbidden  the 
church  organizations  any  societal  functions  except  those  which  are 
concerned  with  worship.  When  sponsored  by  the  church,  co-opera- 
tives, insurance  companies,  charity  work,  and  programs  for  youth  are 
tabooed.  While  the  severe  repression  forced  upon  the  churches  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  lifted,  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  political 
and  economic  future  of  Russia  have  transferred  much  of  the  thrill 
and  emotional  expression  of  religion  to  economic  and  political  objects. 
In  a  sense  one  might  almost  say  that  in  giving  up  his  faith  in  God,  in 
losing  the  very  idea  of  God,  the  ardent  Russian  communist  has  re- 
placed this  with  a  sort  of  religion  of  humanity — a  classless  society 
without  exploitation — for  which  he  is  struggling  and  sacrificing. 

Politically  and  economically  the  Russian  communist  is  concerned 
with  the  success  of  the  communist  revolution  in  Russia,  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goals  of  the  various  state  plans  for  the  future.  Ancient 
racial  and  nationality  differences  within  the  large  confines  of  Russia 
are  disappearing.  These  differences  mean  nothing  in  the  face  of  the 
focus  of  attention  upon  the  success  of  the  new  political  and  economic 
world. 

Associated  with  this  new  world  are  two  new  attitudes  foreign  to 
democratic  and  capitalistic  countries.  Individualism  in  the  Western 
sense  is  giving  way  to  collective  attitudes,  and  the  material  acquisitive- 
ness linked  with  economic  and  political  individualism  has  gone.  So, 
too,  morbid  worries,  undue  self-consciousness,  and  neurotic  concern 
about  one's  personal  future  seem  to  have  disappeared.  The  Russian 
communist's  emphasis  is  upon  action  for  the  future  good  of  his  society, 
not  upon  the  dark  philosophy  which  so  often  consumed  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  individual  in  the  old  Russia.  Hindus  makes  this  clear 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"The  most  striking  and  challenging  feature  of  the  Russian's  new  ideol- 
ogy is  his  aversion  to  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth.  For  countless 
ages,  it  has  been  assumed  that  such  acquisitiveness  is  the  mainspring  of 
human  action,  and  that  without  it  man  would  stagnate  and  decay  and 
his  civilization  would  collapse,  until  this  belief  has  become  practically  a 
dogma.  Scholarship  has  exalted  it ;  religion  has  sanctified  it  in  the  main, 
though  not  always  without  reservations.  .  .  .  But  the  new  man  in  Russia 
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now  repudiates  this  concept.  He  has  set  out  to  eradicate  the  acquisitive 
faculty  from  his  society  and  root  it  out  of  his  human  personaUty.  .  .  . 

"Not  that  the  Russian  of  today  frowns  on  material  incentive  or  on  the 
enjoyment  of  material  satisfactions.  He  is  no  ascetic.  The  hardships  he 
now  endures  are  not  a  matter  of  choice.  He  accepts  the  joys  of  the  flesh 
and  hopes  for  a  time  when  in  his  society  these  will  be  more  or  less  evenly 
distributed  among  all  working  folk,  among  the  men  who  labor  with  their 
muscles  as  well  as  those  who  labor  with  brains.  This  hope  is,  indeed,  a 
source  of  constant  comfort  and  encouragement  to  him. 

"I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Russian  youth  who  even  now  does  not  covet  a 
bicycle  of  his  own,  a  fountain  pen,  a  camera,  a  flashlight,  a  good  woolen 
sweater.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Russian  youth,  however  profoundly  revolu- 
tionary, but  who,  on  observing  my  portable  typewriter,  does  not  express  a 
desire  to  possess  one  for  himself.  .  .  ."^^ 

Hindus  notes  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  not  lost  their  conscious- 
ness "of  the  importance  of  material  incentive,"  and  that  in  June,  1932, 
Stalin  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  "the  whole  conception  of  equality 
of  material  reward"  at  the  present  stage  of  the  "Revolution." 

"But  material  incentive  is  one  thing  and  acquisitiveness  is  another, 
though  outwardly  they  may  appear  to  be  the  same.  For  the  new  Russian, 
material  incentive  has  as  its  purpose  well-being,  but  no  accumulation. 
The  desire  to  acquire  possessions  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  some  future 
enjoyment,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  others,  even  of  one's  own  children, 
he  regards  as  a  grievous  sin.  He  has  stripped  wealth  of  all  possible  ad- 
vantages. Even  if  its  acquisition  were  possible  in  Russia,  which  at 
present  it  is  not,  it  would  afford  the  holder  none  of  the  satisfactions  that 
it  provides  in  the  western  world.  It  would  bring  him  neither  power,  nor 
prestige,  nor  distinction,  nor  a  sense  of  triumph,  nor  even  security.  It 
would  be  only  a  weight  about  his  neck,  a  burden  that  would  bruise  his 
flesh.  .  .  . 

"With  the  personal  profit  motive  removed,  what  now  are  the  incentives 
that  call  forth  the  worker's  best  efforts?  First,  of  course,  there  is  that 
great  need  of  all  mankind,  the  desire  for  security.  Allied  with  this  is  the 
equally  old  and  powerful  fear  of  public  disapproval.  The  Russian  worker 
doesn't  want  his  name  posted  conspicuously  in  a  list  of  slackers.  Con- 
versely, he,  like  everyone  else,  craves  the  approval  of  his  fellows;  he 
likes  to  see  his  name  written  in  the  honor  roll  for  good  service.  For  the 
same  reason  he  is  willing  to  work  hard  for  promotion.  The  desire  for 
distinction,  for  power,  above  all,  for  achievement,  are  all  primal  forces 
which  have  lost  none  of  their  power  to  drive  men  forward.  All  too 
readily  do  we  of  an  acquisitive  society  tend  to  underestimate  the  urge  to 
achieve  and  to  create.  In  the  light  of  Russian  experience  these  natural 
objectives  loom  up  as  the  most  real  and  powerful  stimuli  in  human 
behavior. 

15  Hindus,  op.  cit.,  pp.  320-21.  By  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  Harrison  Smith  and 
Robert  Haas,  publishers. 
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"Only  slightly  less  striking  than  the  atrophy  of  the  acquisitive  faculty 
in  the  new  Russian  is  his  wholehearted  obj  ectification  of  so  much  of  his 
life.  He  ties  himself  with  numberless  bonds  to  some  definite  purpose  or 
project — factory,  farm,  school-house,  trade  union,  party  organization — 
sometimes  to  all  of  these,  and  always  above  all  to  the  idea  behind  them, 
until  his  very  ego  is  identified  with  this  idea  and  his  whole  being  trans- 
muted into  its  objectives.  Hence  he  finds  it  hard  to  understand — and 
harder  still  to  sympathize  with — people  who  live  exclusively  within  them- 
selves and  are  preoccupied  with  problems  and  conflicts  that  concern 
primarily  their  personal  lives.  For  this  reason  such  characters  as  Eugene 
O'Neill  has  created  in  'Strange  Interlude'  or  in  'Mourning  Becomes 
Electra'  are  to  the  Russian  strange  and  alien,  far  stranger  and  more  alien 
than  they  could  ever  be  to  any  westerner  who  finds  it  difficult  to  appreciate 
their  reality.  For  that  matter,  many  Russian  characters  are  equally  in- 
credible to  him,  Dostoyevsky's  Karamazovs,  or  even  Leo  Tolstoy's,  and 
nearly  all  of  Chekhov's  heroes  and  heroines,  in  fact  any  portrayal  of 
people  who  are  always  in  .conflict  with  themselves,  puzzle  and  distress 
him.  Why  do  they  brood  and  lament  and  despair  so  much,  he  wonders.  .  .  . 

"And  so  whatever  the  shortcomings  and  perversities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  its  task  of  reconstructing  the  human  personality  it  has  achieved 
triumph  after  triumph.  It  has  fashioned  a  new  man  with  a  wholly  new 
outlook  on  the  world  and  his  own  position  in  it.  For  good  or  for  ill  this 
new  man  has  lost  all  faith  in  God  and  all  fear  of  God. 

"He  has  lost  all  fear  of  sex. 

"He  has  lost  all  fear  of  money. 

"He  has  lost  his  old  fears  of  the  family, 

"He  has  lost  the  old  fear  of  insecurity. 

"Not  that  he  is  now  enjoying  abundant  security.  Most  assuredly  he  is 
not.  He  is  beset  by  a  multitude  of  wants  which  the  new  society  cannot  at 
present  satisfy.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  will  be  several  years, 
for  example,  before  he  will  have  all  the  meat  and  all  the  dairy  foods  that 
he  may  want  to  eat.  He  is  acutely  aware  of  the  wretched  service  that  the 
new  society  now  offers  him  in  shops,  in  hotels,  on  railroads.  Again  and 
again  he  cries  out  against  the  bureaucracy  and  stupidity  which  so  often 
prevail  in  Soviet  offices  and  paralyze  Soviet  administration.  But  he  has 
unshaken  faith  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  new  society  and  in  its 
capacity  to  overcome  all  existing  difficulties  and  eventually  to  bring  him 
all  the  security  that  he  might  need,  whether  in  old  age,  in  sickness  or  in 
time  of  unemployment. 

"A  highly  regimented  individual,  the  new  man  in  Russia  brims  over 
with  a  body  of  prejudices  and  dogmas  all  his  own.  How  violently  he  can 
hate  and  how  cruelly  he  can  punish  !  He  may  not  be  the  type  of  humanity 
that  the  outside  world  would  care  to  emulate  or  would  even  approve  of. 
But  here  he  is,  a  robust  personage,  with  an  aim  and  a  mission  and 
mentalit>  all  his  own,  a  product  of  a  new  idea  and  a  symbol  of  a  new 
society."^^ 

16  Hindus,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  324-27. 
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207.   Some  Critical  Reflections  Concerning  Soviet  Russia  ^^ 

The  negative  critics  of  Russia  have  been  as  numerous  and  as 
emotional  as  have  many  of  the  writers  who  have  taken  a  rosy  and 
sympathetic  view  of  what  is  going  on  there  today.  The  following 
selection  from  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  lived  for  ten  years 
in  Soviet  Russia  presents  some  aspects  of  the  whole  matter  which 
many  of  the  more  enthusiastic  sympathizers  have  neglected  to 
mention  or  perhaps  even  to  observe.  After  acknowledging  the 
tremendous  changes  of  constructive  sort  which  Russia  has  made, 
William  H.  Chamberlin  goes  on  to  say : 

.  .  .  When  one  sums  up  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  about  the  con- 
structive sides  of  the  Soviet  regime,  there  remains  a  formidable  burden 
of  facts  on  the  other  side.  There  is  the  permanent  and  odious  sys- 
tem of  terrorism  and  espionage.  There  is  the  decimation  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia through  secret  arrests  and  banishments  and  most  unconvincing 
"sabotage"  trials.  There  is  the  subjection  of  the  peasantry  to  whole- 
sale deportations  and  to  a  "military  feudal  exploitation"  that  reached 
its  terrible  and  inevitable  climax  in  the  great  famine  of  1932-1933 — 
all  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  the  peasants  an  alien  and  unfamiliar 
system  which  certainly  has  yet  to  prove  its  productive  advantages.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the 
Soviet  regime  which  grew  out  of  it  can  only  be  understood  as  an  ex- 
ample of  historical  tragedy  of  the  deepest  and  truest  type,  a  tragedy 
of  cruelty,  of  the  crushing  out  of  innumerable  individual  lives,  not 
from  sheer  wanton  selfishness,  but  from  perverted,  fanatical  idealism 
— always  the  surest  source  of  absolute  ruthlessness.  And  behind  this 
tragedy  lie  several  conceptions  which  are  implicit  in  Communist  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  longer  I  have  seen  these  in  practice,  the  more  I  have 
come  to  regard  them  as  sentimental  fallacies. 

The  first,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  demonstrable  fallacy  is  the  con- 
viction that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  I  think  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  historical  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  means  determine 
the  end,  and  that  an  idealistic  goal,  pursued  by  brutal  methods,  has  a 
tendency  to  disappear  from  view.  Such  major  atrocities  as  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  kulaks  as  a  class,  the  state-organized  famine,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  intelligentsia  have  harmful  results  that  go  far  beyond 
their  immediate  victims.  They  brutalize  the  society  that  is  taught  or 
forced  to  look  on  them  with  indifference  or  even  with  applause.  I 
have  often  felt  that  even  more  terrible  than  the  commission  of  these 

"From  Russia's  Iron  Age,  by  William  H.  Chamberlin,  1934,  pp.  373,  374,  375-77,  378, 
379,  382-83,  384-87,  389.  An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Publication.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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atrocities  was  the  fact  that  no  voice  could  be  publicly  raised  against 
them  in  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

A  second  sentimental  fallacy  of  Communism  is  its  virtual  ignoring 
of  the  grave  problems  involved  when  the  few  men  who  must  inevitably 
guide  the  whole  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country,  under  the 
system  of  the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  are  granted 
enormous  power  with  no  kind  of  effective  check  or  control.  Lenin  was 
so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  "capitalism,"  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  was  the  root  of  all  human  ills  that  he  never 
seems  to  have  foreseen  the  abuses,  equally  serious,  if  of  a  different 
kind,  which  might  emerge  when  all  power,  political  and  economic, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  dictatorial  state. 

I  have  talked  with  few  if  any  peasants  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  do 
not  consider  the  Soviet  state  a  harder  taskmaster  than  the  Tsarist 
landlord.  Russia's  whole  experience,  especially  during  the  Iron  Age, 
certainly  indicates  most  vividly  that  the  possibility  of  exploitation  is 
not  eliminated  when  factories  and  mines,  banks  and  railroads,  are 
transferred  from  private  to  public  ownership.  ...  I  think  it  is  de- 
cidedly improbable  that  the  Soviet  state,  after  arrogating  to  itself  the 
most  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  will  some  day  obedi- 
ently fulfill  Lenin's  formula  and  "wither  away."  Lenin  could  doubt- 
less imagine  an  abstract  conception,  "the  state,"  withering  away.  It 
is  very  difficult,  after  seeing  the  atmosphere  of  special  privilege  with 
which  high  Party,  Soviet,  and  Gay-Pay-Oo  officials  are  surrounded, 
to  imagine  this  new  ruling  class,  or  caste,  voluntarily  merging  itself 
with  the  mass  of  Soviet  citizens  and  "withering  away"  in  any  future, 
however  distant.  .  .  . 

Then  the  practice  of  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  it  a  large  element  of  inverted  snobbishness. 
Reasonable  people  would  generally  agree  that  labor  with  hand  or 
brain  is  a  title  to  respect.  But  I  am  quite  unable  to  comprehend  why 
work  in  a  factory  is  intrinsically  more  ennobling  than  work  in  an 
office,  or  on  a  farm,  or  in  a  research  laboratory.  By  its  avowed  and 
systematic  discrimination  against  "non-proletarians" — that  is,  against 
non-factory  laborers — in  educational  opportunity  and  in  promotion  in 
the  state  service,  the  Soviet  Union  is  handicapping  itself  just  as  much 
as  any  state  which  resorted  to  some  of  the  more  familiar  forms  of 
class  or  race  discrimination. 

One  among  many  points  of  faith  common  to  apologists  of  Com- 
munism and  of  Fascism  is  an  overweening  contempt  for  civil  liber- 
ties, which  are  represented  as  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  barnacles 
on  the  ship  of  progress.  The  longer  I  have  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  civil  liberties — freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  elec- 
tion— are  most  conspicuously  lacking,  the  more  I  have  become  con- 
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vinced  that  they  are  of  vital  and  tremendous  importance,  and  that 
their  existence  or  absence  is  as  good  a  test  as  any  of  the  quality  of  a 
nation's  civilization.  .  .  . 

If  I  have  one  wish  for  the  future  of  a  country  where  I  spent  many 
of  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  for  whose  people  I  feel  only  the 
warmest  friendship,  even  though  I  disagree  so  strongly  with  many  of 
its  present-day  political,  economic,  and  philosophical  beliefs,  it  is  that 
somehow  a  little  leaven  of  doubt  and  skepticism  may  filter  into  the 
pure  yeast  of  Communist  dogma.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Russia  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  skepticism.  When  the  Communists  are 
no  longer  so  self-righteously  certain  that  they  are  leading  the  coun- 
try to  a  future  millennium,  they  will  perhaps  not  be  so  ready  to  impose 
on  it  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  present-day  purgatory. 

Barring  war,  the  stability  and  the  continuity  of  the  Soviet  regime 
seem  quite  assured.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings which  it  imposed  on  the  population  in  the  name  of  indus- 
trialization and  collectivization  is,  in  a  sense,  a  testimonial  of  its 
strength,  of  the  invincibility  of  its  highly  developed  technique  of  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  a  combination  of  propaganda  and  repression 
against  any  forces  of  internal  discontent.  .  .  . 

The  three  long-term  trends  in  Soviet  life  which  seem  to  me  most 
significant  at  the  present  time  (1934)  are  greater  stabilization,  grow- 
ing nationalism,  and  increasing  material  inequality.  A  dominant 
feature  of  Soviet  life  since  1928  has  been  the  crisis  of  agrarian  pro- 
duction, which  at  its  height  reduced  the  town  population  to  a  very 
meagre  food  supply  and  caused  famine  in  many  country  districts. 
There  was  a  turn  for  the  better  in  1933,  and,  while  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions  may  further  delay  a  process  of  agricultural  recon- 
struction which  is  bound  to  be  slow  and  difficult  in  any  case,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  extreme  low  point  of  the  agrarian  crisis  has 
been  passed. 

The  peasants  have  more  or  less  reluctantly  resigned  themselves  to 
the  collective- farming  system  which  has  been  forced  on  them  so  ruth- 
lessly. The  Soviet  Government,  on  its  side,  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  pressing  the  peasants  into  full-blooded  communes  and  is 
lavish  with  its  promises  of  more  manufactured  goods.  The  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  peasantry,  which  reached  its  most 
ferocious  form  of  expression  in  the  famine  of  1932-1933,  is  not  over. 
It  cannot  be  over  until  the  peasant  obtains  more  freedom  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  of  his  labor,  more  voice  in  disposing  of  his 
products,  a  fairer  share  in  the  national  income.  But  it  will  probably 
go  on  now  in  milder  forms,  which  will  not  be  so  destructive  to  agri- 
cultural productivity. 
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With  an  easing  of  the  agrarian  crisis  has  come  an  abatement  in  the 
persecution  of  the  inteUigentsia,  although  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
engineer  is  still  far  from  normally  secure  against  arbitrary  arrest.^* 
The  thoroughgoing  reform  of  teaching  methods  in  the  schools,  the 
restoration  of  history  and  geography  to  places  of  honor  in  the  cur- 
riculum, the  increased  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  literary  classics, 
the  tendency  to  curb  the  sillier  excesses  of  "Marxism  in  Geology" 
and  "Leninism  in  Medicine,"^^  the  appearance  of  more  goods,  even  at 
high  prices,  the  new  toleration  for  dancing — all  these  varied  manifes- 
tations point  to  some  relaxation  of  the  more  extreme  rigors  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Iron  Age,  to  an  era  of  greater  stability,  of  less  violent 
change.  .  .  . 

The  more  pronounced  nationalism  of  the  Soviet  Union  finds  its 
clearest  expression  in  the  much  more  active  foreign  policy  which  the 
Soviet  Government  is  pursuing.  .  .  . 

This  nationalism  is  visible  also  in  the  internal  life  of  the  country. 
A  decade  ago  excessive  devotion  to  his  own  country  was  regarded  as 
bad  form  in  a  Communist,  as  savoring  of  indifference  to  the  inter- 
national revolution.  A  Communist  woman  said  to  me  at  that  time 
half  apologetically:  "I  love  Russia  more  than  a  good  Communist 
should."  Now  Soviet  patriotism  is  trumpeted  in  all  the  newspapers ; 
such  phrases  as  "our  beloved  socialist  fatherland"  and  "our  great 
country"  are  very  familiar.  .  .  . 

This  Soviet  patriotism,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  associated  with 
Russian  chauvinism ;  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most  admirable  char- 
acteristics of  the  Soviet  regime  that  no  discrimination  between  the 
nationalities  inhabiting  the  Soviet  Union  is  tolerated,  and  that  no  one 
— provided,  of  course,  that  he  is  an  orthodox  Communist — is  debarred 
from  rising  to  any  post  in  the  state  service  because  of  his  nationality 
or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Of  course  the  conviction  of  an  international  Messianic  mission  for 
the  Russian  Revolution  will  die  slowly;  there  would  doubtless  be  an 
effort  to  utilize  Communist  propaganda,  along  with  airplanes  and 
poison  gas,  against  any  country  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  became 
involved  in  hostilities.  There  is  an  effort  now  to  give  an  international 
twist  to  every  piece  of  domestic  construction ;  to  represent  a  new  loco- 
motive as  a  "reply  to  the  Pope"  and  a  new  steel  plant  as  a  blow  at 
the  world  bourgeoisie.  .  .  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  much  more  involved  in  world  poli- 
tics.   There  is  little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  will  become 

18  In  the  spring  of  1934  it  was  found  that  in  many  mines  around  the  new  coal  town  of 
Prokopievsk,  in  Siberia,  half  the  engineers  and  technicians  had  been  subjected  to  prison  sen- 
tences, often  for  trivial  or  imaginary  neglect  of  duty,  and  were  working  in  the  status  of 
convicts.  Cf.  sa  Industrializatsin  ("for  Industrialization"),  May  16,  1934. 
^^  A  jocular  foreigner  once  suggested  that  the  guiding  formula  of  the  society  "Leninism  in 
Medicine"  might  t>e:  "If  the  patient  has  a  toeache,  chop  off  a  leg.  If  there's  any  doubt 
about  it,  chop  off  two." 
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more  tied  up  with  the  world  economic  system.  All  the  signs  point  to 
the  development  in  Russia  of  a  self-contained  economy,  which  will 
grow  up  out  of  its  own  resources  and  by  its  own  efforts,  with  slight 
benefit  of  foreign  capital.  This  will  make  Russia's  industrialization 
more  painful  for  the  population  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
But  at  a  time  when  defaults,  moratoria,  and  frozen  credits  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  countries  with  similar  economic  systems,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  there  will  be  any  rush  of  adventurous  capital 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  regime  has  been  contradictorily  interpreted  to  the  out- 
side world  as  a  menace,  a  challenge,  an  inspiration,  and  a  laughing- 
stock. I  should  not  personally  subscribe  unconditionally  to  any  one 
of  these  sweeping  interpretations,  although,  like  all  big  historical 
movements,  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  has  its  separate  aspects  of  hor- 
ror, of  heroism,  and  of  absurdity.  The  Soviet  system  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  dramatic  and  most  spectacular  effort  to  solve,  along 
new  lines,  what  seems  likely  to  be  the  major  social  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century:  to  ensure  economic  security  for  the  masses  while 
preserving  a  reasonable  measure  of  liberty  for  the  individual. 

That  the  Bolshevik  method  of  solving  this  problem  by  completely 
destroying  individual  ownership  of  property,  and  placing  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  economic  as  well  as  for  the  political  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  an  absolutist  state,  will  be  imi- 
tated in  other  countries  seems  highly  unlikely.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  failure  of  the  pre-war  economic  system  to  regain  its  old 
balance,  to  function  in  the  traditional  automatic  fashion,  seems  to 
mark  out  for  every  country  a  greater  measure  of  state  control  and 
state  regulation  of  its  economic  life.  But  how  this  control  and  regu- 
lation will  work  out  in  practice  will  probably  vary  from  country  to 
country  as  greatly  as  Russian  historical  development,  for  instance, 
varies  from  British,  or  German  from  American.  .  .  . 

208.   Some  Background  Facts  of  the  So-Called  "New  Deal"  in  the 
United  States  2° 

Among  recent  attempts  to  control  the  direction  of  social  change 
in  the  modern  world  there  is  no  development  more  significant  for 
us  than  the  so-called  "New  Deal"  in  the  United  States.  Whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  the  particulars  of  the  plans  inaugurated  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  since,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  in  this  country  set  out  upon  something  resem- 
bling a  planned  society.  The  following  selection  traces,  largely  in 

20  From  William  F.  Ogburn,  "The  Background  of  the  New  Deal,"  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, May,   1934,  vol.  39,  pp.  729-37.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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graphic  form,  the  principal  measurable  factors  which  furnish  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  scheme  has  been  projected. 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  year  1933  usually  characterized  as  the 
New  Deal  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  something  apart.  They  have  their 
setting  in  the  culture  of  the  time.  Their  roots  run  back  into  the  pre- 
ceding years.  .  .  .  There  are  [here]  offered,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
.  .  .  charts  setting  forth  a  carefully  selected  series  of  social  trends. 
They  were  chosen  because  of  what  they  show  about  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  a  setting  for  the  New  Deal.  They  reveal  that 
the  New  Deal  is  confined  only  to  the  sphere  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare.  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces,  crime,  insanity, 
and  religion  continue  their  respective  courses  and  are  not  now  the 
object  of  any  exceptional  effort  to  modify  them.  The  social  effort  of 
1933  was  directed  primarily  toward  pulling  us  out  of  the  depression 
and  toward  planning  a  reconstruction  of  our  economic  organization. 
Better  times  will  have  derivative  effects  on  the  whole  of  our  culture, 
as  the  accompanying  charts  suggest.  Indeed,  the  program  of  the  New 
Deal  indicates  considerations  far  beyond  the  economic. 

The  social  trends  here  depicted  tell  much  of  the  statistical  story 
that  led  up  to  the  movement  associated  with  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. For  instance,  the  vigor  of  the  recovery  effort  is  foreshadowed 
by  the  depth  of  the  depression.  How  deep  it  was  is  shown  by  the 
precipitous  drop  of  so  many  of  the  curves^^  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  National  income  was  cut  in  half.  It  is  beyond  measure- 
ment, or  even  imagination,  to  show  the  terrific  effects  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe indicated  by  this  curve.  The  decline  of  weekly  earnings, 
employment,  and  pay-rolls  by  a  third  or  a  half  emphasizes  the  trag- 
edy. .  .  .  The  level  of  the  lines  and  the  drop  therefrom  show  how 

2^  Birth  rates  and  death  rates:  For  the  whole  United  States.  Rates  for  the  states  outside  the 
registration  area  have  been  estimated  by  Professors  Warren  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton, 
who  have  also  furnished  the  data  on  yearly  population  increase.  Power:  From  water  and 
mineral  fuels  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  adjusted  to  an  estimated  increase  in  efficiency 
in  utilization  of  power  of  15  per  cent  in  a  decade.  Pozver  on  farms  includes  windmills  and 
animals.  Size  of  household :  A  household  includes  relatives,  lodgers,  and  servants  living  in. 
Producers  of  material  goods  are  defined  as  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
agriculture.  Employment,  factory  pay  rolls,  and  production  index  numbers  are  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Millionaires  are  defined  as  those  receiving  an  income  of  over  $50,000 
a  year.  Per  cent  voting:  The  figures  were  supplied  by  Professor  Harold  F.  Gosnell  and  are 
based  upon_  those  eligible  to  vote,  including  the  southern  states.  Woman  suffrage  was  exer- 
cised first  in  1920  in  presidential  elections.  Church  membership:  Protestants  include  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
Lutherans.  Roman  Catholic  adult  membership  is  assumed  to  be  those  over  13  years  of  age, 
and  was  estimated  as  73  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  listed.  The  rates  are  on  an  esti- 
mated population  of  the  whole  United  States  over  13  years  old.  Communication :  The  number 
of  telephone  calls  is  for  the  United  States  and,  together  with  the  number  of_  telegrams,  was 
furnished  by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  The  number  of  letters  for  the 
calendar  years  was  estimated  from  the  statistics  submitted  by  the  post  office  for  fiscal  years 
which  end  June  30.  It  was  necessary  to  interpolate  for  1921,  1922,  1924,  and  1925.  Travel: 
Passenger-miles  in  automobiles  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  automobiles 
registered  by  an  average  load,  assumed  to  be  2.2  persons,  and  this  product  by  the  average 
mileage  per  car  per  year,  assumed  to  be  5,000  miles  in  1920  and  7,000  miles  in  1929  and  the 
years  following.  For  the  intervening  years  gradations  were  assumed.  Air  travel  is  for  sched- 
uled planes.  The  average  distance  for  an  individual  journey  in  electrical  vehicles  is  3  miles 
■per  trip. 
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far  backward  our  material  civilization  has  fallen.  Are  we  on  a  perma- 
nent new  level?  .  .  . 

There  are  four  factors  that  contribute  to  a  high  standard  of  living : 
population,  natural  resources,  inventions,  and  economic  organization. 
The  first  curve  of  the  series  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion is  less  and  less.  It  may  thus  be  interpreted  as  a  favorable  factor, 
particularly  since  there  is  a  drop  in  the  employment  curve  of  40  per 
cent.  The  curve  of  patents  indicates  that  technological  development 
is  proceeding,  although  it  takes  some  time  for  a  patent  to  be  put  into 
extensive  use.  The  amount  of  power  produced,  equivalent  to  about 
one  hundred  slaves  per  person,  suggests  abundant  natural  resources. 
Three  of  the  factors  seem  to  be  favorable.  It  is  the  fourth,  economic 
organization,  that  has  caused  the  degradation  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing- •  •  •_ 

There  is  no  crisis  in  the  population  problem.  Emigration  exceeds 
immigration.  The  birth-rate  falls  more  rapidly  than  the  death-rate. 
Indeed,  the  death-rate  will  rise  while  the  birth-rate  will  continue  to 
fall.  But  these  reductions  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
will  not  come  quickly  enough  to  alleviate  the  present  unemployment, 
which  may  continue,  though  in  smaller  volume,  for  some  time. 

Neither  is  the  crisis  one  in  technology.  The  growing  influence  of 
invention  is  more  or  less  continuous,  as  suggested  by  the  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  the  employed  who  make  material  objects  from  75 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in  sixty  years.  Machines  have  taken  the 
places  of  men,  who  have  later  gone  into  other  occupations  such  as 
the  professions,  exchange,  and  transportation.  The  movement  was 
accentuated  during  the  past  decade,  but  it  has  not  been  sudden.  Fur- 
thermore, employment  prior  to  1929  did  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  did 
production,  showing  how  inventions  have  increased  productivity.  The 
result  was  a  higher  standard  of  living,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
weekly  earnings  went  up  while  the  cost  of  living  remained  the  same. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  it  seemed  that  prosperity  was  permanent. 
But  all  this  was  changed  with  the  breakdown  of  the  economic  system, 
which  affected  so  many  phases  of  our  life.  Income  has  been  redis- 
tributed in  many  ways.  Those  receiving  an  income  of  $50,000  a  year 
decreased  from  40,000  to  7,000.  In  agriculture,  the  protest  vote  has 
been  accumulating  since  1920,  as  is  suggested  by  the  decline  of  the 
value  of  farm  lands  since  that  time.  The  agricultural  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  greatly  increased  productivity  per  unit  of 
labor  due  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  power  machines  on  the  farm. 
The  power  age  has  had  its  locus  in  cities,  but  from  1920  to  1930  the 
mechanization  of  farms  proceeded  swiftly,  with  profound  social  re- 
sults. 

There  are  many  social  changes  other  than  economic  or  political  of 
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TRENDS  IN  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL  LIFE  (sEE  FOOTNOTE  21 ) 
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22  Redrawn  from  William  F.  Ogburn,  "Indexes  of  Social  Trends  and  Their  Fluctuations," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1935,  vol.  40,  No.  6,  pp.  827,  828.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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great  human  significance  that  are  not  the  object  of  specific  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  administration.  Thus,  among  women,  in- 
ventions have  taken  their  old  household  occupations  away  from  them 
and  now  one  in  eight  or  nine  married  women  is  employed  outside 
the  home,  while  the  size  of  the  household  has  decreased  to  four  per- 
sons. Divorces  have  been  increasing  rapidly  for  forty  years  or  longer, 
but  the  percentage  of  persons  married  has  not  decreased.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  divorces  during  the  depression  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  other  depressions.  There  is  no  very  good  index 
of  the  political  activity  of  women.  It  increased  rather  markedly  after 
the  granting  of  suffrage  and  seems  to  have  maintained  a  steady  course 
since. 

Neither  are  there  any  good  series  to  indicate  the  trend  of  our  ar- 
tistic and  intellectual  interests.  The  number  of  titles  of  new  books 
has  been  increasing  but  declined  sharply  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
depression.  The  number  of  high-school  students  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant index.  Nearly  all  children  now  get  an  elementary  education, 
but  few  nations  except  the  United  States  give  a  free  high-school  edu- 
cation to  other  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  youth.  Yet  not  to  have 
a  high-school  education  is  a  bar  to  most  of  the  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancement in  life  in  our  country. 

We  know  little  about  the  trends  of  insanity  and  of  crime.  The 
population  of  insane  hospitals  is  increasing,  and  there  are  reasons  to 
think  that  the  insane  population  of  the  nation  is  increasing  also ;  but 
it  is  not  certain.  Crime  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  a  busi- 
ness depression  crime  generally  increases,  but  in  1932  the  number  of 
prisoners  received  from  the  courts  decreased,  as  did  also  crimes 
known  to  the  police.  Church  membership  is  said  to  grow  in  a  depres- 
sion, but  our  statistics  do  not  show  this  to  be  the  case  during  the 
1930's.  Indeed,  since  the  war,  church  membership  has  been  about 
the  same. 

One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  modern  times  is  growth  of 
communication  and  the  increase  in  the  mobility  of  the  population.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  in  other  times  life  was  quieter  without 
the  telephone  and  the  automobile,  and  the  pace  was  less  rapid  without 
the  telegraph  and  the  locomotive.  The  first  phase  of  the  industrial 
revolution  was  characterized  by  steam  and  factory ;  the  second  phase, 
occurring  in  the  twentieth  century,  by  the  communication  inventions. 
Both  communication  and  travel  have  grown  enormously  since  the 
World  War,  and  their  decline  during  the  depression  seems  to  be  some- 
what less  than  in  other  series,  though  the  indexes  are  not  all  that  could 
be  wished  for  as  to  accuracy.^' 

23  See  Recent  Social  Trends,  1933,  for  a  survey  of  many  of  the  developments  and  changes  in 
these  fields. 
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209.   The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  'TSTew  Deal"^^ 

The  so-called  "New  Deal"  involves,  as  do  any  other  changes 
in  the  societal  order  and  in  forms  of  controls,  certain  shifts  in  the 
ideas  or  philosophy  of  society.  The  shift  from  individualism  and 
laissez-faire  principles  and  practices  in  economics  and  politics  to 
a  more  collective  philosophy  and  program  has  been  going  on  in 
this  country  for  some  decades.  The  recent  acceleration  of  the 
change,  motivated  by  new  forms  of  governmental  regulation,  has 
but  made  us  more  aware  of  these  underlying  shifts  in  our  point 
of  view  regarding  the  relation  of  groups  and  of  individuals  to  the 
community  and  the  state.  The  following  selection  from  R.  M. 
Maclver  traces  some  of  the  features  of  this  newer  social  phi- 
losophy. 

The  advance  of  the  state  into  new  areas  of  economic  control,  co- 
inciding with  its  retreat  from  a  domain  of  moralistic  control,  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  a  new  social  philosophy.  It  may  well  mark  a 
stage  in  the  passing  of  an  era.  The  United  States  has  been  conspicu- 
ous both  for  its  multitudinous  laws  and  for  the  individualistic  tem- 
per which  these  laws  nevertheless  registered.  For  the  individualistic 
bias  is  toward  controls  which  guard  the  arena  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal struggle  against  the  influences  which  threaten  it.  Sherman  Acts, 
labor  injunctions,  laws  against  gambling,  drinking,  and  Sunday  rec- 
reations, were  all  consistent  expressions  of  the  same  fundamental 
philosophy,  bulwarked  as  it  was  in  the  last  resort  by  the  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  And  it  is  the  onset  of  a  new  social 
philosophy  which  is  attacking  them  all  alike. 

The  magnitude  and  the  apparent  suddenness  of  the  change  have 
taken  the  world  by  surprise.  When  the  "new  deal"  was  proclaimed  in 
the  summer  of  1932,  few  suspected  that  the  fulfilment  of  an  election 
promise  would  be  translated  into  so  far-reaching  a  reorganization  of 
the  nation's  economic  and  social  structure.  No  doubt  the  cumulative 
effects  of  the  depression  had  profoundly  shaken  the  philosophy  which 
at  first  saw  in  it  only  a  backwash  of  the  inevitable  tide  of  progress 
and  confidently  expected  that  the  "natural  forces,"  gaining  strength 
by  the  interruption,  would  soon  sweep  onward  through  recovery  to 
yet  higher  levels  of  what  was  known  as  prosperity.  But  recovery  was 
still  the  slogan,  with  the  presupposition  that,  once  achieved,  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  life  would  continue  much  as  before.  The  significant 
fusion  of  the  ideas  of  economic  recovery  and  social  reconstruction,  so 
perplexingly  exemplified  by  the  N.R.A.,  had  not  yet  emerged.  Under 
the  guise  of  a  recovery  program  another  set  of  ideas  altogether  came 

24  From  R.  M.  Maclver,  "Social  Philosophy,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1934, 
vol.  39,  pp.  835-36,  837-41.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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to  the  front,  the  very  antithesis  of  those  for  which  the  accredited 
leaders  of  the  previous  decade,  such  as  Coolidge  and  Hoover  and 
Mellon  and  Ford,  had  stood.  Recovery,  as  a  technical  economic  prob- 
lem, had  little  enough  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the 
recognition  of  unions,  the  guarantee  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
legal  establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  the  curb- 
ing of  the  stock  exchange  and  the  investment  house,  and  the  codifica- 
tion of  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  fusion,  rather  than  the 
reconciliation,  of  the  two  principles  in  a  single  program  creates,  as 
we  shall  see,  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  for  those  who 
would  seek  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  a  new  social  philosophy  has 
come  to  permeate  the  community. 

For  the  so-called  recovery  program  has  in  it  the  potentiality  of  two 
quite  divergent  developments.  One  is  along  the  lines  of  a  drastic  con- 
trol of  capitalist  exploitation,  involving  a  socially  planned  economy 
in  which  the  depersonalized  pursuit  of  private  profit  is  subject  to 
check  at  a  thousand  strategic  points.  The  other  is  the  erection  of  a 
system  of  industrial  syndicates,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  fascist 
conception  of  the  corporate  state  but  without  the  unifying  discipline 
which  the  latter  implies.  The  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Sherman 
Act  may  lead  to  this  result  if  certain  tendencies  of  the  code-making 
organizations  are  allowed  free  play.  For  example,  if  each  inclusive 
industrial  association  is  to  acquire  an  effective  power  to  limit  output 
and  raise  prices,  the  competitive  struggle  is  merely  resumed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  individualistic  motive,  at  a  higher  level  of  organiza- 
tion. Competent  observers  are  at  present  divided  as  to  which  of  these 
two  tendencies  is  already  victorious.  .  .  . 

How  genuine  and  how  deep-seated  the  change  of  mood  may  be  is 
of  course  still  open  to  question.  Foreign  observers  have  long  regarded 
the  tradition  of  individualism  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  mores  of  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  basis  of 
this  individualism  in  economic  and  social  conditions  has  long  been 
undermined.  The  frontier  in  American  history  has  disappeared.  The 
alternative  of  homesteading  has  no  longer  any  meaning  to  the  city 
worker.  The  social  mobility  of  the  population  has  ceased  to  keep  pace 
with  their  physical  mobility.  .  .  ,  The  reality  of  class  distinctions  has 
become  more  apparent.  .  .  .  The  range  of  individualist  competition 
has  been  lessened  by  the  development  of  large-scale  business  in  the 
corporate  form,  so  that  by  the  year  1930  "two  hundred  big  companies 
controlled  49.2  per  cent  or  nearly  half  of  all  non-banking  corporate 
wealth,  while  the  remaining  half  was  owned  by  the  more  than  300,000 
smaller  companies"  (Berle  and  Means,  The  Modern  Corporation  and 
Private  Property,  p.  28).  The  automatic  forces  dear  to  Adam  Smith 
have  been  increasingly  checked  in  a  hundred  directions,  through  con- 
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trols  ranging  from  those  exercised  over  international  trade  to  those 
which  invaded,  in  the  years  prior  to  1933,  the  final  citadel  of  indi- 
vidualist faith,  the  gold  standard  itself. 

If,  then,  there  was  this  lag  between  conditions  and  attitudes,  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  seeming  suddenness  of  the  change  that  it  is 
transitory  or  necessarily  shallow.  Moreover,  attitudes  tend  to  be  re- 
inforced by  the  appropriate  institutions,  and  the  new  administration 
has  in  a  remarkably  short  time  established  a  vast  system  of  controls 
which,  even  if  in  part  created  to  meet  an  emergency,  are  not  likely 
to  disappear  with  its  passing.  ...  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  traditionally  most  individualistic  sector  of  the  population,  the 
agricultural  class,  which  has  been  hit  most  hard  by  the  depression, 
suffering  particularly  from  the  disproportionate  burden  of  indebted- 
ness which  grew  automatically  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  prices.  The 
A.A.A.  is  in  fact  a  collectivist  experiment  of  a  drastic  kind,  and  in 
rallying  to  it  the  farmers  have  committed  themselves  to  a  whole  pro- 
gram of  national  planning  quite  incompatible  with  the  tenets  of  indi- 
vidualism. 

The  deeper  meaning  of  the  change  in  social  philosophy  has  still  to 
be  explored.  For  the  trend  from  individualism  to  institutionalism  may 
signify  something  more  than  a  change  of  front  in  the  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic gain — or  even  of  "prosperity."  It  may  be  also  the  expression 
of  a  quest  for  a  more  satisfying  way  of  life.  There  have  been  signs 
of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  utilitarian  mechanistic  Welt- 
anschauung which  is  congenial  to  economic  individualism.  The  kind  of 
life  which  fulfils  itself  in  the  business,  the  service  club,  and  the  fam- 
ily has  narrow  cultural  horizons,  a  narrowness  portrayed  in  the  recent 
literature  of  protest.  Moreover,  the  exploitative  character  of  the  in- 
dividualistic order  has  been  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
average  citizen  by  the  revelations  of  banking  scandals  and  colossal 
graft.  At  the  present  stage  the  desire  for  a  new  orientation  of  life, 
for  a  more  co-operative  order  with  larger  social  aims,  has  found  nu- 
merous expressions. 

But  there  are  many  uncertainties  in  the  situation  which  must  re- 
strain optimistic  estimates  regarding  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of 
social  and  cultural  reformation.  The  experiment  of  social  planning 
is  full  of  difficulties.  The  promises  which  heralded  the  "new  deal" 
are  hard  to  fulfil.  The  new  economic  organizations  will  probably  en- 
dure, but  the  vital  question  concerns  the  spirit  which  will  animate 
them.  There  has  been  a  growing  unrest  of  labor  groups,  as  shown 
by  the  increase  of  strikes.  The  codes  may  be  manipulated  in  favor  of 
the  formerly  dominant  capitalist  groups,  which  will  not  easily  surren- 
der their  prerogatives.  The  consumer — which  means  the  people  as  a 
whole — may  be  disadvantaged  by  the  intrenchment  in  new  lines  of 
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industrial  dictators.  The  farmer,  unless  the  situation  is  safeguarded, 
may  find  that  the  higher  prices  he  receives  are  outweighed  by  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  and  retreat  again  to  a  disgruntled  individualism. 
The  idea  of  economic  planning  may  be  tied  up  to  the  principle  of 
economic  nationalism — a  danger  of  which  there  have  already  been 
significant  signs — or  even  of  economic  imperialism.  The  new  institu- 
tions are  here,  but  the  essential  point  is — Who  shall  control  them? 

The  answer  is  important  not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
world.  The  American  experiment  must  be  seen  against  a  European 
background,  where  far  more  drastic  methods  are  being  tried,  involv- 
ing an  abrogation  of  the  essential  liberties  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  driving  force  of  Western  democracy.  But  an  ideal 
of  national  solidarity  animates  these  new  movements,  gives  them  a 
certain  dignity  and  purpose  fulness,  and  explains  the  willingness  of 
large  masses  to  surrender  themselves  to  an  order  which  sacrifices  the 
principle  of  personal  freedom.  .  .  . 

So  long  as  the  economic  order  is  traditionally  conceived  as  regu- 
lated by  automatic  forces,  the  study  of  changes  within  that  order  is 
the  undisputed  territory  of  the  economist.  In  reality  the  economic 
facts  are  always  interwoven  with  the  social,  but  the  classical  hypoth- 
esis of  economic  automatism  permits  the  isolated  study  of  the  former. 
But  in  so  far  as  a  planned  economy  is  realized,  the  theoretical  sepa- 
ration is  no  longer  possible.  Economic  planning  is  socio-economic 
planning.  It  must  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  gamut  of  social  fac- 
tors, for  it  directs  economic  mechanisms  to  social  ends  and  must  en- 
visage the  varieties  of  social  needs  and  social  relationships.  There- 
fore, in  economic  planning  there  is  no  less  a  place  for  the  sociologist 
than  for  the  economist,  whether  the  project  be  housing  or  employ- 
ment or  wage-rates  or  conservation  of  resources  or  the  ratio  of  spend- 
ing to  saving  or  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  industry  or  the  elabora- 
tion of  industrial  codes.  Economics  under  the  theory  of  automatism 
has  tended  to  confine  itself  to  a  sector  of  human  experience  assumed 
to  be  exclusively  economic.  The  recent  development  of  institutional 
economics  marked  a  step  away  from  this  viewpoint  but  has  so  far 
made  no  vigorous  advance  in  the  realistic  study  of  socio-economic  in- 
stitutions, because  it  has  generally  lacked  the  sociological  interest. 
The  social  reality  is  not  divided  into  the  compartments  of  the  econo- 
mist and  of  the  sociologist.  Each  must  learn  to  contribute  his  own 
approach  and  his  own  interest  in  co-operative  attack  upon  problems, 
whether  in  the  practice  of  government  or  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, which  concern  them  both.^^ 

25  Since_  this  was  written,  various  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  some- 
what crippled  the  "New  Deal."  Yet  we  face  a  continued  struggle  between  collective  control 
and  laissez-faire  individualism. 
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